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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Early  in  the  month  of  November  last,  when  the  Composition 
of  the  text  of  this  Work  first  commenced,  the  Tables  were  nearly 
completed,  including  the  captured,  as  well  as  the  British  colonies 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  In  its  progress,  many  of  these 
Tables  were  printed  before  the  war,  which  had  so  long  afflicted 
Europe,  assumed  a  new  and  more  favourable  aspect,  and  had 
happily  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace  restoring  the  general  tran- 
quillity,  after  twenty  years  of  tyranny  and  devastation,  which  had 
disorganized  the  general  system  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  cession  of  various  colonies  to  the  Sovereigns  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  will  of  course  diminish  the  population 
stated  in  page  7,  of  the  text,  and  in  the  statistical  Table  in  page  47, 
as  amounting  to  61,157,433  souls,  which  nmst  be  considered  as  now 
reduced  to  59,655,725 ;  thus  yielding  up  to  the  belligerents  a 
population  estimated  at  1,501,708,  with  colonies  valued  upon 
the  whole  at  ^87,707,130  sterling. 

These  cessions,  necessary  in  themselves,  and  politically  wise 
with  a  view  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe,  still  appear  in 
the  Tables  as  a  mark  of  British  liberality  ;  but  they  are  not 
noticed  in  the  text,    which   is  confined    intirely  to  what  relates 


IT  ADVERTISEMENT. 

to  the  various  extra-marine  possessions  now  acknowledged  by  the 
late  belligerent  powers  to  belong  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  Crown. 

Such  instances  of  generous  magnanimity,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  cannot  fail  to  exalt  the  nation  in  a  still 
greater  degree  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Europe,  more  especially 
when  the  extent  and  value  of  the  sacrifice  are  disclosed ;  and  since 
these  cessions  have  been  made  to  obtain  advantages  to  all  the 
allied  powers,  no  less  perhaps  than  to  those  to  whom  the  boon  had 
been  granted,  a  confident  hope  is  entertained  that  their  feelings 
on  this  occasion  will  be  manifested  by  liberal  commercial  treaties. 

The  gratitude  of  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  is,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  due  to  this  nation,  since,  in  relinquishing  the 
colonies,  the  monopoly  of  a  beneficial  trade  is  also  conceded 
to  them,  and  that  too  without  any  equivalent,  at  a  time  when  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  must,  in 
justice  to  all  nation^,  be  divided,  and  can  no  longer  centre  in 
this  country. 


James  Street,  Westminster, 
20th  Jul^,  18J4. 


PREFACE 


The  Author  offers  this  Work  to  the  world  with  all  that  diffidehoe  and  anxiety 
which  naturally  arise  from  an  undertaking,  wliich  assumes  to  deyelojpe  the  general 
system  of  national  economy,  together  with  its  practical  eflfect^  applicable  to  jtke 
whde  of  the  British  Empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

He  is  not  aware,  that  these  important  subjects  have  been  treated  in 
the  same  concise  and  connected  manner,  or  that  it  has  been  attempted  before  to 
discover  the  actual  wealth  of  the  nation  through  the  medium  of  a  specific  valuation 
of  every  species  of  existing  property,  or  to  estimate  the  new  property  produced 
annually  by  the  labour  of  the  people,  aided  by  ingenious  machinery,  and  invigo- 
rated by  skill  and  capital ;  nor  <ioes  it  appear  that  any  effort  has  heretofore  been 
made  to  show  by  estimate,  or  the  rules  of  political  arithmetic,  in  what  proportions^ 
according'  to  the  ascertained  population,  this  new  property,  created  from  year  to 
year,  upon  which  the  nation  exists,  is  divided  among  the  different  classes 'form* 
ing  the  body  politic. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  explain,  as  far  as  explanation  has  been  [urac-* 
dcable,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  Empire 
rests.  —  Its  wealth :  —  its  new  property  created  annually :  —  the  distribution  of  this 
property :  —  the  revenues  of  the  country  :  -^  the  national  expenditure :  —  the  public  debts 
and  the  funding  system : — the  value  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  British  dependencies 
and  colonies  in  Europe^  North  America^  the  West  Indies^  in  Africa,  and  Asia  ;  include 
ing  the  British  possessions  under  the  control  and  direction  qf  the  East  India  Company : 
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—  all  which  subjects  are  separately  discussed^  and  illustrated  by  copious  statistical 
Tables. 

It  had  long  been  a  desideratum  with  the  Author  to  direct  his  inquiries  and 
•to  turn  his  attention  to  the  important  and  interesting  subjects,  which  he  has  now 
ventured  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  pi4>lic9  in  the  confident  hope  that  an 
investigation,  no  less  curious  than  useful,  systematically  arranged  and  brought 
within  the  narrowest  compass,  and  supported  and  elucidated  by  every  existing 
accessible  official  fact,  might  afford  some  assistance  to  the  national  credit,  while  it 
tended  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have  been  disposed  to  entertain 
gloomy  apprehensions  respecting  the  resources  of  the  country  under  the  immense 
pressures,  occa^oned  by  a  war  of  unexampled  expence  and  duration. 

In  pursuing  these  inquiries  he  has  also  been  stimulated  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  convey  to  the  firitish  people,  not  only  in  the  parent  state,  but  in  every 
quarter  of  the  extended  dominions  of  the  Crown,  that  species  of  information  which 
every  British  subject  would  naturally  wish  t6  possess ;  but  which,  in  a  collected 
point  (rf*  view,  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  attainable  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  labour.  It  is  therefore  humbly  presumed,  that  it  may  prove  interesting  to  the 
statesman,  the  land-holder,  the  agriculturist,  the  merchant,  the  trader,  the  ship* 
owner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  stock-holder;  while  to  those  connected  with 
India  and  the  British  colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  the  details  which 
are  given,  applicable  to  these  transmarine  settlements,  may  be  found  useful. 

Subject,  however,  as  the  Author  has  been,  to  numerous  interruptions,  in 
consequence  of  various  occupations  and  public  duties,  which  had  a  paramount 
claim  on  his  attention,  and  considering  that  the  present  extended  Work,  embracing 
such  a  variety  of  subjects,  political,  moraU  statistical^  and  historical,  has  been 
completed  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  seven  months,  under  every  possible 
disadvantage,  the  indulgence  of  the  Reader  is  earnestly  solicited  where  imper- 
fections may  be  discovered.  An  anxiety  to  bring  the  Work  under  the  review 
of  the  public,  at  this  most  interesting  crisis,  has  occasioned  a  considerable  degree 
of  exertion,  while  the  intricacy  and  diversity  of  the  subjects,  requiring  the  whole 
stretch  of  the  human  mind,  undisturbed  and  uninteiTupted  by  any  other  pursuit. 
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must  have  rendered  it  less  perfect  than  it  might  have  been   under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances. 


Ubi  pIAra  nitent  in  carmine^  non  ego  paueis 


Offendar  maculisy  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parijUn  cayit  natura. 


HoR. 


The  formation  of  the  Tables  has  required  a  greater  length  of  time.     From 
the  vast  variety  of  matter  which  they  contain^  each  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
plete though  concise  history  of  subjects  of  which  it  treats.      From  the  diversity 
of  facts  necessary  to  form  the  component  parts,  many  of  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  books,  parliamentary  documents,  or  any  existing  public  record,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  accomplished  this  laborious  and  intricate  part  of 
the  Work  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  assistance  of  an  extremely  attached  friend,* 
to  whose  unremitting  labour  and  indefatigable  industry  the  Author  is  indebted  for 
this  valuable  addition  to  the  Work.      It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  language 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  the  extent  of  the  labour  this  Gentleman  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  authentic,  oral,  and  written  information  from  persons  of 
respectability,  possessing  local  information  in  the  different  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies of  the  Crown.      To  the  peculiar  force  of  his  mind,   and  his  persevering 
industry,  therefore,  the  public  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  execution 
of  a  series  of  statistical  Tables,  which,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  and ' 
the  accuracy  of  their  arrangement,  will  be  found  intelligible  at  first  view,  while 
they  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting,    since  they  embrace  every  thing  that  is 
necessary  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  various  combinations  upon  which  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  British  Empire  are  founded.     It  is  thus  that  the  national 
affairs  are  placed  in  a  situation  to  be  equally  understood  in  all  their  ramifications 
as  the  concerns  of  an  individual  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  merely 
requiring  system  and  method  in  the  general  arrangement,  and  an  accurate  view 
of  the  whole  at  the  termination  of  each  year. 


*  James  Brownbill,  Esq.  late  Collector  of  His  Majesty^s  Costoms  at  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica; 
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The  esdstence  of  such  a  deyelopement  of  the  national  afl^rs^  and  the  state 
of  society  in  the  Augustan  age^  or  in  the  brightest  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
handed  down  to  posterity,  would  be  considered,  at  the  present  sera  of  the  world, 
as  an  invaluable  acquisition. 

Although  in  forming  these  Tables  every  existing  authentic  document  ha» 
been  carefully  examined,  in  addition  to  oral  and  written  testimony,  in  order  to 
give  a  feature  of  accuracy  to  the  Work,  as  i^  as  accuracy  to  a  point  was  at- 
tainable ;  yet  in  various  instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  esti- 
mates founded  on  the  best  lights  that  could  be  procured  ;  such  as  the  value  of  the 
national  property  ;  —  tlie  new  property  annually  created  by  land,  cap'Ualt  and  labour  ; — 
and  the  division  of  the  property  so  created  among  the  varitms  classes  of  the  community. 
All  that  can  be  expected,  under  these  circumstances,  is  an  approximation  to  facts ; 
and  here  it  may  with  truth  be  observed,  that  if  the  success  of  the  Author,  in  this 
respect,  shall  be  found  equal  to  the  labour  bestowed  in  the  investigation,  the 
object  will  have  been  nearly  attained.  A  foundation  however  is  now  laid*  that 
may  be  improved  by  future  and  abler  Authors  availing  themselves  of  new  lights* 
which  have  not  yet  beamed  upon  the  world,  and  which  may  render  the  enquiry 

more  perfect. 

The  great  and  primary  object,  contemplated  in  this  Work,  has  been  to  render 
it  useful  in  improving  the  state  and  condition  of  society;  to  convey  to  the 
mind  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  politic  in  all  its  component  parts  i 
to  amend  whatever  shall  appear  to  require  improvement,  arising  from  the  sug- 
gestions and  disclosures  which  are  now  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  public ; 
and  generally  to  promote  the  national  prosperity,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  not  only  in  the  parent  state,  but  in  all  the  extended  dominions  of 
the  Crown  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  extraordinary  events*  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  will  be  fiiund,  (in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace)  to  have  given  a  new 
feature  to  the  general  structure  of  civil  society,  requiring,  on  the  part  of  those 
assigned  to  execute  the  powers  of  the  different  governments  of  Europe,  new  efforts^ 
and  new  measures,  applicable  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
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In  this  country  the  great  pbject  will  be,  to  find  productive  employment  for 
the  people ;  to  watch  narrowly  the  progress  of  population ;  and  to  devise  legis- 
lative regulations  calculated  to  open  new  sources  of  industry,  that  the  demand 
for  labour  may,  if  possible,  be  at  all  times  equal  to  the  supply. 

Happily,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  and  dependencies,  these 
resources  exist  to  a  greater  extent  than  perhaps  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world;  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  give  them  a  proper  direction.  An  active  and  an  industri6us 
population  is  the  stay  and  support  of  every  well-govemed  community.  In  the 
-  degree,  in  which  this  industry  prevails,  will  be  found  the  greatest  portion  of  virtue 
and  happiness;  the  strongest  desire  to  support  the  laws;  and  the  most  ardent 
loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  and  attachment  to  the  existing  government. 

On  the  contrary,  where  the  quantum  of  labour  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the 
lower  branches  of  industry  exceeds  the  demand,  disloyalty,  insubordination,  idle-* 
ness,  misery,  profligacy,  and  crimes,  are  the  never-failing  result. 

Great  indeed  —  uuquestionably  great  are  the  blessings  of  peace,  since  i^ 
removes  firom  nations  the  greatest  of  all  calamities, — the  horrors  and  devastations, 
of  war.  Yet  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  increases  the  demand  for  employment, 
while  at  least  in  these  kingdoms  it  occasions  a  diminution  of  the  resources  generated 
by  war  for  the  support  of  the  people,  not  only  in  naval  and  military  situations,  but 
in  commerce  and  navigation,  which  must  now  be  j^ared,  and  justly  shared  with  the 
different  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  war  just  ter- 
minated, tended  in  a  considerable  degree  to  concentrate  the  comtnerce  and 
navigation  of  the  world  chiefly  in  the  British  Empire. 

This  consideration,  when  coupled  with  the  increase  of  the  people,  and 
the  number  of  brave  men  who  must  seek  for  other  means  of  subsistence  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  happy  termination  of  the  war,  requires  immediate  attention.* 

It  will  therefore  now  become  an  important  desideratum  to  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace,  by  improving  and  rendering  more  populous  the  colonies  which 
still  remain  as  appendages  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  so  that  the  surplus  labour 
of  the  people  may  become  beneficial  to  themaelves  in » the  greatest  possible 
degree,  and  also- to  the  parent  state. 
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With  this  particular  view  the  Author,  in  the  progress  of  this  Work,  has 
endeavoured  to  investigate  and  explain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  colonial 
resources,  while  in  the  concluding  Chapter  he  has  entered  into  various  details, 
not  only  explanatory  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  measure,  but  of  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  execution,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  impart  blessings 
and  happiness,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  a  r&ir  prospect  of  ultimate  indepen- 
dence to  all  .who  may  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  in  the  power 
of  Government  to  confer. 

Finally ;  if  the  suggestions  arising  out  of  the  great  diversity  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  Work,  shall  fortunately  attract  the  attention,  and  experience  the 

■ 

approbation  of  those  elevated  individuals  assigned  to  legislate,  and  to  execute 
the  powers  of  Government,  so  as  to  produce  a  beneficial  practical  effect ;  and 
and  ifi  upon  the  whole,  the  information  conveyed,  and  the  labour  employed  in 
producing  this  Work,  shall  tend  to  improve  the  moral  habits,  and  to  increase 
the  comforts  of  the  people  in  this  widely-extended  Empire,  the  Author 
will  rejoice  in  the  success  of  probably  this,  his  last  attempt  to  contribute 
by  these  his  humble  efforts  to  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 
Country, 

Quouiam  vita  brevis  est,  quodcunque  utile  a  nobis 
Fieri  possit,  ut  nos  vixisse  ostendamus,  faciamus. 


Jame9  Streetf  WeMtmhuter, 
ISth  Juljf  1814. 
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ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  mPflMH 


^  impwtmMe  6/  the  Bubjgct^*-The  pmmxl  firrndftg^  ^Pep^lhUm  ^^[>MMd.^The  7Mfe# 
annexed  embrace  the  population  of  the  Empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  Olohe.~A 
Summary  View  of  the  same. — Population  limited  by  the  quantity  and  epedee  of  ao 
cet&iHe  Jlhod.^The  United  Kingdom  tajfitMe  of  producing  food  fbr  an  eM(m$(te  popu^ 
lation. — The  importance  of  extending  the  Fi$herie9  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  popu^ 
lation.*^Where  a  redundomt  population  pre^mile,  emigration  t§  the  Biittsh  Settlements  de- 
sirable.-^The  progress  of  pep^dation  in  dijfereni  cewOfies. — Deaiths  decreased  in  Cheat 
Britain.^P6pulation  of  the  'Powns  and  in  the  Coumtry. -^Increase  of  Houses  and  People 
in  ten  yews. — A  greater  tendency  to  people  the  Towns  ffcatt  Me  Comitry.'^1\e  sub^ 
ject  of  Popyiation  pursued. — The  demand  fbr  com  in  Cheat  Britain  has  exceeded  the 
supply. — Prices  have  advanced  beyond  their  true  level.  The  Farmers  greatly  benefited. — 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  more  extended  cultivation.  Its  progress  has  been 
considerable  M  the  United  Kingdom.— ne  imptencfement  of  morals  of  great  imp<rrtance 
tM  respect  to  populdtioh.^'-^f^e  education  of  Youth  gtlrongly  recommended. — The  dense  po* 
pulation  of  Towns  not  favourable  to  morals. — The  progressive  increase  of  the  Metropolis 
during  the  last  fifty  years. — Population  only  becomes  a  blessing  to  a  Country  when  its  people 
are  industrious  and  virtuous. —  Where  this  becomes  the  national  character^  there  wU 
always  be  found  the  greatest  portion  qf  hoj^piness^  producing  results  favourable  to  the 
of  Stettes.  smd  Empires. 


XhE  popolntioii  of  sts^eft  and  empires  is^  perliape^  one  of  tibe  moet  bitei^eedBg'aiid  important 
sabjeistfe  ^Mch  can  e&gage  the  public  otteAtion:  bvit  more  piearttctilarty  thests  elevated 
individuals  to  whom  it  peculiarly  belongs  to  ez^ercise  the  powers  of  government.    It 
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has  not  only  attracted  the  attention  of  many  eminent  writers  of  the  British  nation^  bat 
also  of  foreign  countries,     (a) 

In  delineating^  therefore,  ,the  power,  opulence,  and  resources  of  thi;  British  Empire 
in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  as  contemplated  in  the  years  181*2  and  18  id,  \t 
should  seem  to  be  most  appropriate  to  commence  with  a  general  view  of  the  population. 

But  previously  to  those  details  which  ^pply  particularly  to  the  British  Empire,  it  may 
be  useful  shortly  to  explain  those  general  principles  upon  which  the  population  ^  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  regulated,  whether  they  apply  to  a  civilized  or  a  savage 
state  of  society. 

In  contemplating  this  interesting  subject,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  almost  every 
country  considerable  checks  exist  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population ;  and  that  they 
apply »  even  in  a  greater  degree,  to  a  savage  state  of  life  than  to  countries  where  civili* 
zation  prevails. 

According  to4)ie  actual  circumstances  of  every  country  the  principle  of  population  ap- 
pears to  be  always  ready  to  exert  itself  in  full  force.  In  savage  life,  it  is  checked  principally 
by  the  impossibility  of  finding  food,  always  uncertain  and  precarious  where  subsistence  is 
only  to  be  derived  from  hunting  or  fishing ;  from  a  limited  or  imperfect  agriculture ;  or 
iromi^the  uncertain  and  scanty  resources  arising  from  a  pastoral  state  of  society  having  no 

(a)    The  principal'  writers  of  the  British  Nation,  during  the  two  last  and  the  present  century,  are  these  foh 
lowing, 

Anderton 

A.  Young 

Walhice 

Sir  John  Sinclair 

Sir  Frederick  Eden 

Dirom 

Ferguson 

M  > 

^  I  • 

Among  the  prmcipal  foreign  writers  are  Zoroaster,  Halborstadt,  Halle,  Towrend,  Euler,  Neckar,  Condorcet, 
Charlevoix;  Meau,  Volney,  &c.  But  of  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  population,  Mr.  Malthas  appears  to 
take  the  lead  as  an  advocate  for. the  principle  which  he  labours  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  to  establish. 
As  a  political  economist  his  knowledge  is  profound ;  and  as  an  able,  acute,  and  logical  reasoner,  he  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed.  His  talents  and  learning  are  unquestionably  of  the  first  class;  and  if  in  attempting  to 
establish  a  favourite  hypothesis  he  has  perhaps  in  some  instances  carried  his  arguments  too  far ;  yet  no  pre- 
ceding writer  appears  to  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  a  branch  of  political  economy  in  itself  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  society.  In  spite  of  the  alarms  which  this  masterly  work  has  excited  in  the  mmds 
ofsomemenof  acknowledged  learning  and  talents,  Mr.  Malthus  will  be  found  (on  a  full  consideration  of  hia 
arguments  and  observations  taken  in  connection)  to  be  no  friend  to  a  depopulating  system.  On  the  contrary,  he 
declares  in  the  most  explicit  terms 

**  That  an  increase  of  population  when  it  follows  its  natural  order  is  not  only  a  positive  good  in  itself,  andab- 
**  solutely  necessary  in  tlie  further  increase  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country^ 
«<  Hit  AaU  be  the  last  to  deny  J*    MoHhus^  page  497* 


Sir  William  Temple 
Sir  William  Petty 
Dr.  Davenant 
Gregory  King 
South 

Brackenridge 
Dr.  Short ' 


Hume 

Sir  James  Stewart 
Dr.  Adam  Smith 
Dr.  Prion 
Dr.  Robertson 
Lord  Kaims 
Mr.  Burke 


Muret 

Duberdiea 

Godwin 

Btishe 

Cook 

Tighe 

Vancouver 

Newenham 

Sym 

Paley 

Chalmers 

Lord  Lauderdale 

Collins 

Malthus. 
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fixed  residence.  The  propensity  to  war  also,  and  the  cruelties  attending  the  system  of 
hostility  in  savage  life,  to  which  infanticide  may  be  added,  tend  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
the  destruction  of  the  human  species,  and  when  aided  by  ardent  spirits  and  diseases  in- 
troduced in  most  instances  where  the  incivilized  come  in  contact  with  civilized  society ;  all 
combine  in  preventing  an  increase  of  people.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  savages  appear 
rather  to  decrease,  particularly  in  those  countries  settled  by  Europeans. 

On  the  contrary,  wherever  civilization  prevails,  an  augmentation  of  people  will  be  found 
in  every  country  where  the  means  of  subsistence  is  redundant,  and  where  from  local  cir- 
cumstances it  is  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Thus  in  North  America  where 
superabundant  resources  for  the  support  of  a  family  remove  from  the  mind  ail  apprehension 
of  extreme  poverty,  misery,  or  want,  the  principle  of  population  exerts  itself  to  the  utmost^ 
so  as  to  produce  a  doubling  upon  an  average  in  less  thati  25  years,  though  in  districts  in  the 
back  settlements,  where  the  children  of  a  family  are  enabled  from  peculiar  circumstances 
speedily  to  support  themselves,  and  ultimately  to  become  valuable  auxiliaries  to  their  parents 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  population  doubles  in  a  much  shorter  period.  Its  rapidity 
depends  on  the  number  of  children  bom  to  each  marriage,  and  the  proportion  of  that 
number  which  lives  to  form  a  fresh  and  an  early  union.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir« 
cumstances  Sir  William  Petty  supposed  a  doubling  possible  in  ten  years.  The  measure 
of  this  rapidity  is  the  proportion  which  the  excess  of  births  above  the  deaths  bears  to  the 
whole  population. 

Where  very  few  checks  exist,  and  where  lands  can  be  obtained  on  easy  terms,  such 
is  the  tendency  to  procreation  that  the  increase  will  always  be.  progressive  and  considerable. 
According  to  a  table  of  Euler  calculating  on  a  mortality  of  1  in  36,  if  the  births  will  be 
to  the  deaths  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  the  period  of  doubling  will  only  be  12^   years. 

In  states,  however,  where  considerable  resources  do  not  exist  for  the  support  of 
a  redundant  population,  the  checks  to  an  unshackled  increase  exist  in  their  full  force ;  and 
the  degree  of  increase  or  diminution  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  food  raised  in  a 
country,  but  on  the  existing  resources  for  the  employment  of  >the  people  through  which 
medium  only  can  food  be  accessible.  During  a  period  of  63  years  England  uniformly  ex- 
ported a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  and  grain  arising  from  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
soil;  and  although  during  the  period  (from  1701  to  1764)  the  average  price  of  wheat 
did  not  exceed  38*.  3c2.  a  quarter  (while  there  was  no  depreciation  of  money)  yet  these 
low  prices,  and  an  apparent  abundance,  had  little  effect  on  the  population  of  the  country 
^hich  advanced  slowly ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  m^ans  of  obtaining  sub- 
sistence by  productive  labour  were  scanty^  and  that  it  operated  powerfully  even  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  plenty  in  restraining  marriages  and  a  consequent  rapid  multiplication  of 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  from  1706  to  1811,  during  which  years  the  prices  of  com 
rose  to  an  enormous  height  and  every  other  article  of  the  first  necessity  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  population,  notwithstanding  the  drains  for  the  public  service  in  the  naval 
and  military  departments,  has  advanced  in  a  ratio  exceeding  those  years,  when  no  corn 
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was  imported,  and  when  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
whole  population.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  vast  increase  of  manu- 
factures and  consequent  opulence  which  burst  upon  the  country^  affording  profitable  em- 
ployment for  the  mass  of  the  people^  And  hence  it  follows,  that  ^  country  may  raise 
enough  of  com  for  the  support  of  its  population,  and  even  export  a  considerable  surplus 
without  materially  affecting  the  popuktion ;  which  can  only  MH|nire  great  activity  when 
the  demand  for  labour  somewhat  exceeds  the  supply.  It  ia  by  the  labour  of  ^ha  people 
alone,  and  by  means  of  the  property  O'eated  yearly  by  that  labour  that  all  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  states  are  supported,  whether  employed  in  agriculture,  (which  is  the  best 
of  all)  or  in  ma;iufactures,  commerce,  or  any  other  course  of  productive  industry. 

Yet  where  these  advantages  do  not  exist,  and  in  some  instances  even  where  the 
sterility  of  the  country  renders  it  impracticable  to  raise  sufficient  food  for  the  support  of  the 
people}  in  spite  of  the  moral  restraint  and  the  misery  which  ought  to  give  efficacy  to  those 
checks  which  are  opposed  to  a  redundant  population,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
and  multiply.  Switzerland  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  remark,  where 
the  density  of  the  population,  the  insufficiency  of  food,  and  the  paucity  of  resources  for 
profitable  employment,  produce  much  misery  *,  and  where  no  relief  can  be  found  but  by 
emigration  to  countries^  where  for  want  of  colonies  the  labour  of  the  people  is  lost  to  the 
parent  state. 

-Generally  speaking,  whatever  is  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  means  €^  submtewce 
80  will  be  the  legitimate  increase  of  population.  The  one  is  decidedly  limited  by  the  other. 
All  the  children  bom  beyond  what  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  population  to  this 
level  can  find  relief  only  in  emigration.  Otherwise,  gpreat  distress  wiH  ensue,  while  the 
support  of  the  surplus  population  must  fall  upon  the  most  opulent  classes  of  society  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  in  idleness  a  portion  of  the  community  i(X  whose  labour  there  is 
no  demand,  and  where  without  such  support  they  must  starve,  or  become  noxious  to  the 
public  by  acts  of  criminal  delinquency. 

But  while  the  principle  of  population  is  ever  ready  to  exert  its  foil  force  and  evea^ 
\irhere  the  means  of  subsistence  exist,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  appears  almost  impra^ 
ticable,  for  any  government  so  to  direct  the  industry  of  the  people  as  either  to  obtain  the 
greatest  quantity  of  food  which  the  earth  could  produce,  or  otherwise  advantageously  U^ 
dispose  of  their  labour  so  as  to  yield  the  most  abundant  return  of  which  it  is  capable^  In 
the  British  dominions  it  could  not  be  effectually  accomplished  without  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Yet  much  might  be  done  by  a  wise  and 
enlightened  government  towards  the  attainment  of  this  object  by  appropriate  ktws  and 
stimulating  encouragements.  — . 

As  far  as  respects  agriciiUure,  it  is  an  object  of  the  most  vitel  importance  to  the  na<r 
tioa  at  large  tiiat  this  desideratum  should  arrest  the  attention  of  the  executive  govern ment 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  at  the  present  crisis  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  British  and  Irish  population ;  and  more  particularly,  when  it  is  considered  thwt 
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in  all  eouotrieci  where  the  popuktion  is  not  only  exteosive  bot  proffremve  ia  a  geoniC^fi^ft} 
ration  a»  i»|portaticm  of  com  equal  to  the  demaad  is  not  possible  whcare  ihe  d^gM»?y 
is  great.    Vide  page  23. 

And  hence  (although  it  appears  to  have  eseaped  observation)  it  becomes  obvi^iif, 
iJbat  •very  trntion  of  considerable  extent  must  necessarily  not  only  support  the  greatest  part 
of  its  population  from  the  produce  of  ite  ovra  soil,  but  by  promoting  resources  forji^re* 
ductive  labour  enable  those  who  possess  this  only  to  app]y  it  to  the  best  purposes 
go  as  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  possibility  that 
tills  coonlry,  aided  by  a  proper  and  uniform  direction  of  the  national  industry,  might 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  centuries  (or  perhaps  less)  contain  three  times  its  present 
population,  and  yet  every  man  in  the  kingdom  be  better  fed  and  loathed  ttuM  At 
present.  While  the  springs  of  industry  continue  in  vigour  and  a  sufficient  part  of  ihf^ 
ixidustry  is  directed  to  agiiculture,  population  will  rapidly   increase. 

A  nation  like  the  British  Empire,  possessed  of  a  vast  territory,  is  iiiiav<<^idably  wbjecl^ 
to  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  its  3tteans  of  subsistence,  where  the  eoo^meTCia}  aiid 
nsanufactaring  community  is  nearly  equal  to^  or  has  extended  beyond  the  prodoee  of 
its  cultivation.  In  numerous  instances  of  depopulation  which  occur  in  history  the  <}imse 
of  it  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  waM  of  industry  or  to  its  improper  direetiop, 
arising  from  bad  govemment*~inattei|tion  <m  the  part  of  those  who  govern,  and  igno- 
rance combined  with  despotism,  all  which  operate  in  producing  a  want  of  food  and 
of  course  depopulation  follows.  When  Rome  first  adopted  the  onstom  of  importing 
ber  corn,  and  converted  the  whole  of  Italy  into  pasture,  her  population  diminished, 
and  her  power  was  in  proportion  abridged.  The  average  importation  of  corfii  int9 
Ctreat  Britain  bears  as  yet  but  a  sQoall  proportion  to  that  which  is  pro^jiced  from 
die  national  cultivation ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  supporting  so  vast  a  body  of  people 
not  concerned  in  agriculture  must  be  attributed  principally  to  the  greatnesf  of  tlw 
surplus  labour  in  other  pursuits.     See  pages  224ind  23. 

It  has  indeed  frequently  happened,  that  where  a  great  diminution  of  people  he^ 
suddenly  arisen  from  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  the  chasm  has  been  filled  up 
after  the  cause  ceased  to  operate,  and  that  with  a  rapidity  which  is  almost  incre^bWj 
this  however  is  easily  to  be  aecounted  for  by  reverting  to  the  princ^le  of  population, 
and  it  shews  4he  extreme  difficulty  of  depopulating  any  civilised  coiuntry  by  the  dea^ 
or  removal  of  the  people  where  the  sources  of  subsistence  and  industry  remain.-*^ 
Let  these  he  taken  away^  »nd  the  muchie/is  clone  at  once;  but  let  these  resources  Jpe«- 
main,  and  men  will  crowd  to  the  situation  which  is  most  tempting  and  where  there 
is  the  least  competition  for  the  disposal  of  labour,  and  in  a  few  geiierations  will  people 
any  country  to  the  measure  of  its  means  of  subsistence.  No  destfuotk>n  of  inhalar 
tants  is  so  permanently  hurtful  to  population  as  a  revolution  in  tJiiat  spirit  which  is 
necessary  for  the  inci^ase  and  support  of  jMimbers.    Let  that  spirit  be  kfipt  up,  and  leit 
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mankind  be  well  governed^  and  numbers  ivill  rise  to  their  former  standard  after  tlia 
greatest  reduction  possible.  Where  the  wisest  institutions  and  the  most  happiness  exist 
there  will  always  be  found  the  most  people.  Every  thing  however  depends  on  the 
relative  proportion  between  population  and  accessible  food ;  and  not  on  the  number 
of  people.  Food  may  even  be  abundant  and  not  accessible,  which  must  ever  be  the 
ease  where  labour  is  a  drug  and  the  supply  in  any  considerable  degree  exceeds  the 
demand. 

In  the  British  dominions  to  the  laws  for  the  security  of  property  and  marriage, 
and  to  the  principle  of  self  love,  which  prompts  each  individual  to  exert  himself  in 
improving  his  condition  in  society,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  noblest  exertions  of 
human  genius,  and  for  every  thing  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  from  the  savage 
state. 

It  is  not  however  an  excess  of  property  in  the  few,  but  the  extension  of  it  among 
the  mass  of  the  community  which  appears  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial  with  respect 
to  national  wealth  and  national  happiness.  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  possesses 
greater  advantages  in  this  respect  than  Great  Britain,  and  hence  that  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  that  profitable  employment  of  difiused  capitals  which  has  created  so  many 
resources  for  productive   labour  beyond  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

This  diffusion  of  property  enlarges  the  scope  of  its  active  powers  and  gives  it  a 
direction  calculated  to  augment  the  demand  for  profitable  labour.  In  the  hands  o 
a  few  it  is  not  always  beneficially  directed  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  community ;  since  £100,000  or  any  other  given  sum,  employed  in  build- 
ing the  mansion  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  is  not  so  beneficial  to  the  community 
as  the  same  sum  employed  in  producing  and  reproducing^  new  pr6perty  through  the 
medium  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Capitals,  thus  employed,  become 
a  powerful  engine  in  the  possession  of  genius,  talent,  and  industry,  by  which  not  only 
those  who  labour,  but  those  who  promote,  direct,  and  invigorate  its  active  powers  mu- 
tually derive  advantage ;  and  we  trace  through  this  medium  those  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  nations.  It  is  the  labour  of  the  people  that  produces  this 
wealth.  It  is  by  the  efforts  of  the  day-labourer  in  various  pursuits  that  the  new  pro- 
perty of  a  country  is  created,  upon  which  all  ranks  of  the  community  subsist.  And 
where  a  virtuous  and  industrious  population  is  thus  fully  employed^  and  its  industry 
is  well  directed,  invigorated,  and  rendered  productive  by  skill  and  capital,  the  pro* 
•gressive  advance  of  a  country  in   power  and  opulence  is  the  never  failing  result. 

In  respect  to  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  the  tables  (four  in  number)  an- 
nexed to  this  chapter  (the  result  of  great  labour  and  research)  embrace  the  whole 
subject,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  interest.  The  details  they 
contain  must  be  perused  with  exultation  and  astonishment  by  every  british  subject, 
while    to    foreign    nations    they    will    convey  the    most    exalted  ideas    of  the  unex* 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  7 

ampled  power  and  resources  of  this  great  empire,  as  exhibited  in  the  followii^  sum- 
mary view* 

Free  persons  Negro 

European!.            of  colour.          Labooren.  Total  Soolf* 

Present  population  of  Great  Britain  andlrelandyi 

exclusive  of  the  Army  and  Navy          .          .        j      1M56,30S        16,*56,80S 

British  subjects  in  the  different  dependencies  in  )          ifto  800  lAn<tnn 
Europe        -....-•          -          )' 

Idem  •  •  in  the  British  possessions  in  North  America         4869I46       486,146 

Idem  •  .  Idem  in  the  West  India  Colonies.            -             64,994            33,081          634,096  732,171 

Idem  •  .  in  the  Conquered  Colonies  in  Idem.          -             35,829            26,253           372,800  434,882 

Idem  ••  in  the  British  Settlemento  in  Africa       ,   •             W,678          108,299       •    •    »    •  128,977 

Idem  *.  in  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Asia       -             61,059       1,807,496          140,450  2,009,005 

East  India  Company's  Territorial  Possessions  .•  25,246  40,083,162  ....  40,058,408 
British  Navy,  Army,  Marines,  and  Seamen  in  re«^ 

gistered   vessels,  including  foreign  corps    in    theS           671,241       •    •    • 671,241 

British  service  .  .  •  •  J 

Total  amount  of  the  population  of  the  British  Empire       18,001,796     42,008,291       1 ,147,346  61,157,435 


The  land  forces  or  men  in  arms^  in  the  British  Empire,  including  the  Regular  <^ 
Army  and  Foreign  Corps,  the  British  and  Irish  Militias,  the  Local  Militia  / 
and  Volunteers  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  Militia  and  FenciUes  in  the  Colonies  C 
and  Dependencies  are  estimated  in  the  Table  (page  47.)  -  -  ^ 

The  British  Navy  and  Marines  .... 

The  British  and  Native  Army  in  India  including  the  India  Marine  Forces 

Total  armed  Force  of  the  British  Empire 


721,187 

179,920 
160,913 

1,062,020 


Reverting  to  the  period  when  his  present  Majesty  ascended  the  throne  in  1760; 
and  contrasting  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country  with  the  present  auspicioas 
period,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  could  not  have  anti** 
cipated  such  an  accession  of  population,  territory,  and  power,  and  more  especially  when 
during  the  same  period  thirteen  colonies  in  North  America  were  serered  from  the 
Parent  State. 

It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  Table  No.  1.  pages  46  and  47,  that  the  British 
dependencies  and  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  amount  to  jifly^ 
three  where  the  British  flag  flies  (exclusive  of  the  Parent  State  and  the  extensive 
territories  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company.)  These  acquisitions  being  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  it  may  be  averred  with  truth  that  the  i|un  never  sets  on 
the  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom   of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ! 

In  estimating    the  population   of  Great    Britain   recourse   has    been   nad   to  the 


•  ON  THE  POPULATION  OP 

mankind  be  well  governed^  and  numbers  ivill  rise  to  their  former  standard  after  the 
greatest  reduction  possible.  Where  the  wisest  institutions  and  the  most  happiness  exist 
there  will  always  be  found  the  most  people.  Every  thing  however  depends  on  the 
relative  proportion  between  population  and  accessible  food ;  and  not  on  the  number 
of  people.  Food  may  even  be  abundant  and  not  accessible,  which  must  ever  be  the 
ease  where  labour  is  a  drug  and  the  supply  in  any  considerable  degree  exceeds  the 
demand. 

In  the  British  dominions  to  the  laws  for  the  security  of  property  and  marriage, 
and  to  the  principle  of  self  love,  which  prompts  each  individual  to  exert  himself  in 
improving  his  condition  in  society,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  noblest  exertions  of 
human  genins,  and  for  every  thing  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  from  the  savage 
state. 

It  is  not  however  an  excess  of  property  in  the  few,  but  the  extension  of  it  among 
the  mass  of  the  community  which  appears  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial  with  respect 
to  national  wealth  and  national  happiness.  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  possesses 
greater  advantages  in  this  respect  than  Great  Britain,  and  hence  that  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  that  profitable  employment  of  diffused  capitals  which  has  created  so  many 
resources  for  productive   labour  beyond  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

This  diffusion  of  property  enlarges  the  scope  of  its  active  powers  and  gives  it  a 
direction  calculated  to  augment  the  demand  for  profitable  labour.  In  the  hands  o 
a  few  it  is  not  always  beneficially  directed  so  as  to  produce  .  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  community ;  since  £100^000  or  any  other  given  sum^  employed  in  build* 
ing  the  mansion  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  is  not  so  beneficial  to  the  community 
as  the  same  sum  employed  in  producing  and  reproducing^  new  pr6perty  through  the 
medium  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Capitals,  thus  employed,  become 
a  powerful  engine  in  the  possession  of  genius,  talent,  and  industry,  by  which  not  only 
those  who  labour,  but  those  who  promote,  direct,  and  invigorate  its  active  powers  mu- 
tually derive  advantage ;  and  we  trace  through  this  medium  those  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  nations.  It  is  the  labour  of  the  people  that  produces  this 
wealth.  It  is  by  the  efforts  of  the  day-labourer  in  various  pursuits  that  the  new  pro- 
perty of  a  country  is  created,  upon  which  all  ranks  of  the  community  subsist.  And 
where  a  virtuous  and  industrious  population  is  thus  fully  employed^  and  its  industry 
is  well  directed,  invigorated,  and  rendered  productive  by  skill  and  capital,  the  pro* 
-gressive  advance  of  a  country  in   power  and  opulence  is  the  never  failing  result. 

In  respect  to  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  the  tables  (four  in  number)  an* 
nexed  to  this  chapter  (the  result  of  great  labour  and  research)  embrace  the  whole 
subject,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  interest.  The  details  they 
contain  must  be  perused  with  exultation  and  astonishment  by  every  british  subject, 
while    to    foreign    nations    they    will    convey  the    most    exalted  ideas   of  the  unex* 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  7 

ampled  power  and  resources  of  this  great  empire,  as  exhibited  in  the  followii^  sum- 
mary view. 

Free  persons  Negro 

European!.  ofcoUrar.  Laboarera.  Total  Soqlf* 

Present  population  of  Great  Britain  andlrelandyi 
exclusive  of  the  Army  and  Navy  .  •        j      1^56,303        16,4^8aS 

British  subjects  in  the  different  dependencies  in  )          ifiosOO  1An<tnn 

Europe        •-.--•          -          )' 
Idem  •  •  in  the  British  possessions  in  North  America         486,146       486,146 

Idem  •  .  Idem  in  the  West  India  Colonies.            -  64,994  33,081  634,096  732,171 

Idem  •  .  in  the  Conquered  Colonies  in  Idem.          -  35,829  26,253  372,800  434,882 

Idem  .  •  in  the  British  Settlements  in  Africa       ,   •  W,678  108,299  •    .    »    •  128,977 

Idem  ..  in  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Asia       -  61,059  1,807,496  140,450  2,009,005 

East  India  Company's  Territorial  Possessions  •  25,246  40,033,162  ....  40,058,408 
British  Navy,  Army,  Marines,  and  Seamen  in  re-^ 

gistered   vessels,  including  foreign  corps    in    theS  671,241 671,241 

British  service  •  •  .  •  J 

Total  amount  of  the  population  of  the  British  Empire       18,001,796     42,008,291       1,147,346        61,157,433 

The  land  forces  or  men  in  arms^  in  the  British  Empire,  including  the  Regular  v 
Army  and  Foreign  Corps,  the  British    and   Irish  Militias,  the  Local  Militia  / 

and  Volunteers  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  Militia  and  FenciWes  in  the  Colonies  f  721,187 

and  Dependencies  are  estimated  in  the  Table  (page  47.)  .  .  /  * 

The  British  Navy  and  Marines  ......  179,920 

The  British  and  Native  Army  in  India  including  the  India  Marine  Forces  -  160,913 

Total  armed  Force  of  the  British  Empire  1,062,020 


Reverting  to  the  period  when  his  present  Majesty  ascended  the  throne  in  1760; 
and  contrasting  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country  with  the  present  auspicious 
period,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  could  not  have  anti** 
cipated  such  an  accession  of  population,  territory,  and  power,  and  more  especially  when 
during  the  same  period  thirteen  colonies  in  North  America  were  seyered  from  the 
Parent  State. 

It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  Table  No.  1.  pages  46  and  47,  that  the  British 
dependencies  and  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  amount  to  Jijfly'^ 
three  where  the  British  flag  flies  (exclusive  of  the  Parent  State  and  the  extensive 
territories  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company.)  These  acquisitions  being  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  it  may  be  averred  with  truth  that  the  i|un  never  sets  on 
the  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom   of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ! 

In  estimating    the  population   of  Great    Britain   recourse    has    been   nad   to  the 
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mankind  be  well  governed^  and  numbers  ivill  rise  to  their  former  standard  after  the 
greatest  redaction  possible.  Where  the  wisest  institutions  and  the  most  happiness  exist 
there  will  always  be  found  the  most  people.  Every  thing  however  depends  on  the 
relative  proportion  between  population  and  accessible  food ;  and  not  on  the  number 
of  people.  Food  may  even  be  abundant  and  not  accessible,  which  must  ever  be  the 
case  where  labour  is  a  drug  and  the  supply  in  any  considerable  degree  exceeds  the 
demand. 

In  the  British  dominions  to  the  laws  for  the  security  of  property  and  marriage, 
and  to  the  principle  of  self  love,  which  prompts  each  individual  to  exert  himself  in 
improving  his  condition  in  society,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  noblest  exertions  of 
human  genius,  and  for  every  thing  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  from  the  savage 
state. 

It  is  not  however  an  excess  of  property  in  the  few,  but  the  extension  of  it  among 
the  mass  of  the  community  which  appears  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial  with  respect 
to  national  wealth  and  national  happiness.     Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  possesses  J 

greater   advantages  in  this    respect  than    Great  Britain,   and  hence   that  spirit  of  en-    ' 
terprise  and   that  profitable  employment  of  difiused  capitals  which  has  created  so  many 
resources  for  productive   labour  beyond  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

This  diffusion  of  property  enlarges  the  scope  of  its  active  powers  and  gives  it  a 
direction  calculated  to  aUgmeut  the  demand  for  profitable  labour.  In  the  hands  o 
a  few  it  is  not  always  beneficially  directed  so  as  to  produce  .  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  community ;  since  £100^000  or  any  other  given  sum^  employed  in  build- 
ing the  mansion  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  is  not  so  beneficial  to  the  community 
as  the  same  sum  employed  in  producing  and  reproducing  new  pr6perty  through  the 
medium  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Capitals,  thus  employed,  become 
a  powerful  engine  in  the  possession  of  genius,  talent,  and  industry,  by  which  not  only 
those  who  labour,  but  those  who  promote,  direct,  and  invigorate  its  active  powers  mu- 
tually derive  advantage ;  and  we  trace  through  this  medium  those  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  nations.  It  is  the  labour  of  the  people  that  produces  this 
wealth.  It  is  by  the  efforts  of  the  day-labourer  in  various  pursuits  that  the  new  pro- 
perty of  a  country  is  created,  upon  which  all  ranks  of  the  community  subsist.  And 
where  a  virtuous  and  industrious  population  is  thus  fully  employed^  and  its  industry 
is  well  directed,  invigorated,  and  rendered  productive  by  skill  and  capital,  the  pro* 
•gressive  advance  of  a  country  in   power  and  opulence  is  the  never  failing  result. 

In  respect  to  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  the  tables  (four  in  number)  an- 
nexed  to  this  chapter  (the  result  of  great  labour  and  research)  embrace  the  whole 
subject,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  interest.  The  details  they 
contain  must  be  perused  with  exultation  and  astonishment  by  every  british  subject^ 
while    to    foreign    nations    they    will    convey  the    most    exalted  ideas    of  the  unex*  . 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  7 

ampled  power  and  resources  of  this  great  empire,  as  exhibited  in  the  foUowii^  sum- 
mary view. 

Free  persons  Negra 

Earopeam.  of  colour.  Laboorcn.  Total  Soulf. 

Present  papulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^i 
exclusive  of  the  Army  and  Navy  .  -         j      16,456,303        16,*56,8aS 

British  subjects  in  the  different  dependencies  in  )  iftosOO  1An<tnn 

Europe        •-.-..  -  )' 

Idem  .  •  in  the  British  possessions  in  North  America         486,146       •    •    •    .       •    •    •    «  486,146 

Idem  .  .  Idem  in  the  West  India  Colonies.            -  64,994  33,081  634,096  732,171 

Idem  .  .  in  the  Conquered  Colonies  in  Idem.          -  35,829  26,253  372,800  434,882 

Idem  ••  in  the  British  Settlements  in  Africa       ,   •  W,678  108,299  •    .    »    •  128,977 

Idem  .  .  in  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Asia       -  61,059  1,807,496  140,450  2,009,005 

East  India  Company's  Territorial  Possessions  -  25,246  40,033,162  •  •  •  •  40,058,408 
British  Navy,  Army,  Marines,  and  Seamen  in  re-^ 

gistered   vessels,  including  foreign  corps    in   theS  671,241 671,241 

British  service  -  ....  J 

Total  amount  of  the  population  of  the  British  Empire       18,001,796     42,008,291       1 ,147,346        61,157,435 

The  land  forces  or  men  in  arms^  in  the  British  Empire,  including  the  Regular  v 
Army  and  Foreign  Corps,  the  British    and   Irish  Militias,  the  Local  Militia  / 

and  Volunteers  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  Militia  and  Fendbles  in  the  Colonies  C  7^1 » 187 

and  Dependencies  are  estimated  in  the  Table  (page  47.)                •          •          /  * 

The  British  Navy  and  Marines            --•..-  179,920 

The  British  and  Native  Army  in  India  including  the  India  Marine  Forces            -  160,913 


Total  armed  Force  of  the  British  Empire 


1,062,020 


Reverting  to  the  period  when  his  present  Majesty  ascended  the  throne  in  1760; 
and  contrasting  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country  with  the  present  auspicious 
period,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  could  not  have  anti** 
cipated  such  an  accession  of  population,  territory,  and  power,  and  more  especially  when 
during  the  same  period  thirteen  colonies  in  North  America  were  serered  from  the 
Parent  State. 

It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  Table  No.  1.  pages  46  and  47,  that  the  British 
dependencies  and  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  amount  to  Jiflt/^ 
three  where  the  British  flag  flies  (exclusive  of  the  Parent  State  and  the  extensive 
territories  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company.)  These  acquisitions  being  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  it  may  be  averred  with  truth  that  the  i|un  never  sets  on 
the  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom   of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ! 

In  estimating    the  population   of  Great    Britain   recourse    has    been   nad   to  the 
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mankind  be  well  governed^  and  numbers  ivill  rise  to  their  former  standard  after  the 
greatest  reduction  possible.  Where  the  wisest  institutions  and  the  most  happiness  exist 
there  will  always  be  found  the  most  people.  Every  thing  however  depends  on  the 
relative  proportion  between  population  and  accessible  food ;  and  not  on  the  number 
of  people.  Food  may  even  be  abundant  and  not  accessible,  which  must  ever  be  the 
case  where  labour  is  a  drug  and  the  supply  in  any  considerable  degree  exceeds  the 
demand. 

In  the  British  dominions  to  the  laws  for  the  security  of  property  and  marriage, 
and  to  the  principle  of  self  love,  which  prompts  each  individual  to  exert  himself  in 
improving  his  condition  in  society,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  noblest  exertions  of 
human  genius,  and  for  every  thing  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  from  the  savage 
state. 

It  is  not  however  an  excess  of  property  in  the  few,  but  the  extension  of  it  among 
the  mass  of  the  community  which  appears  most  likely  to  prove  beneficial  with  respect 
to  national  wealth  and  national  happiness.  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  possesses 
greater  advantages  in  this  respect  than  Great  Britain,  and  hence  that  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  that  profitable  employment  of  diffused  capitals  which  has  created  so  many 
resources  for  productive   labour  beyond  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

This  diffusion  of  property  enlarges  the  scope  of  its  active  powers  and  gives  it  a 
direction  calculated  to  augment  the  demand  for  profitable  laibour.  In  the  hands  o 
a  few  it  is  not  always  beneficially  directed  so  as  to  produce  .  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  community ;  since  £100,000  or  any  other  given  sum^  employed  in  build- 
ing the  mansion  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,  is  not  so  beneficial  to  the  community 
as  the  same  sum  employed  in  producing  and  reproducing  new  pr6perty  through  the 
medium  of  agnculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Capitals,  thus  employed,  become 
a  powerful  engine  in  the  possession  of  genius,  talent,  and  industry,  by  which  not  only 
those  who  labour,  but  those  who  promote,  direct,  and  invigorate  its  active  powers  mu- 
tually derive  advantage ;  and  we  trace  through  this  medium  those  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  nations.  It  is  the  labour  of  the  people  that  produces  this 
wealth.  It  is  by  the  efforts  of  the  day-labourer  in  various  pursuits  that  the  new  pro- 
perty of  a  country  is  created,  upon  which  all  ranks  of  the  community  subsist.  And 
where  a  virtuous  and  industrious  population  is  thus  fully  employed^  and  its  industry 
is  well  directed,  invigorated,  and  rendered  productive  by  skill  and  capital,  the  pro* 
•gressive  advance  of  a  country  in   power  and  opulence  is  the  never  failing  result. 

In  respect  to  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  the  tables  (four  in  number)  an- 
nexed  to  this  chapter  (the  result  of  great  labour  and  research)  embrace  the  whole 
subject,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  interest.  The  details  they 
contain  must  be  perused  with  exultation  and  astonishment  by  every  british  subject, 
while    to    foreign    nations    they    will    convey  the    most    exalted  ideas   of  the  unex* 


•t 
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ampled  power  and  resources  of  this  great  empire,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  sum- 
mary yiew« 


Present  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/ 


Free  persons  Negro 

Europeans.  ofooiour.          Labooren.  Total  Sovils. 

exclusive  of  the  Army  and  Navy          .          •        J      16,456,303        16^4-66,305 

British  subjects  in  the  different  dependencies  in  )          iftoSOO  ifinqm 
Europe        •----.-)'* 

Idem  •  •  in  the  British  possessions  in  North  America         486,146       .    • 486,146 

Idem  .  .  Idem  in  the  West  India  Colonies.            -             64,994  33,081          634,096  732,171 

Idem  •  .  in  the  Conquered  Colonies  in  Idem.          -             35,829  26,253           372,800  434,882 

Idem  •  .  in  the  British  Settlements  in  Africa        ,   -              20,678  105,299       •    •    ..    •  128,977 

Idem  ..  in  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Asia       -             61,059  1,807,496          140,450  2,009,005 

East  India  Company's  Territorial  Possessions          -             25,246  40,033,162       .    •    •    •  40,058,408 

British  Navy,  Army,  Marines,  and  Seamen  in  re-'> 

gistered   vessels,  including  foreign  corps    in    the>           671,241 •    •    •  671,241 

British  service  ....  J 


^w.^— *— — ^— — ti^^^p 


s 


Total  amount  of  the  populaUon  of  the  British  Empire       18,001,796     42,008,291       1 ,147,346        61,157,433 

I 


■n  Ti  r\'  '    sssassssasa    '  .      ,a 


• 


The  land  forces  or  men  in  arms-  in  the  British  Empire,  including  the  Regular  ^ 
Army  and  Foreign  Corps,  the  British    and   Irish  Militias,  the  Local  Militia  / 

and  Volunteers  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  Militia  and  FenciUes  in  the  Colonies  C  721,187 

and  Dependencies  are  estimated  in  the  Table  (page  47.)                -          *         ^  ' 

The  British  Navy  and  Marines            -            .            •              .             .              -  179,920 

The  British  and  Native  Army  in  India  including  the  India  Marine  Forces            -  160,913 

Total  armed  Force  of  the  British  Empire  1,062,020 


Reverting  to  the  period  when  his  present  Majesty  ascended  the  throne  in  1760; 
and  contrasting  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country  with  the  present  auspicious 
period,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  could  not  have  anti- 
cipated such  an  accession  of  population,  territory,  and  power,  and  more  especially  when 
during  the  same  period  thirteen  colonies  in  North  America  were  severed  from  the 
Parent  State* 

It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  Table  No.  1.  pages  46  and  47,  that  the  British 
dependencies  and  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  amount  to  jifty^ 
three  where  the  British  flag  flies  (exclusive  of  the  Parent  State  and  the  extensive 
territories  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company.)  These  acquisitions  being  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  it  may  be  averred  with  truth  that  the  fun  never  sets  on 
the  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom   of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ! 

In  estimating    the  population   of  Great    Britain   recourse    has    been   nad   to  tlie 


ems»  ^  litl^  icMrding  to  the  retams  ormDgtd  and  printed  by  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Como^ons.  (b) 

A  Censug  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  ordered  by  Parliament  in  the  year 
ISliSy  but  no  TCitiinis  having  as  yet  been  tnade,  the  calculation  in  the  Table  presumes  that 
the  Hi^e  ai^d .  femfile  inhabitants  of  that  country  amodnt  to  four  itiiUionii  and  a  half* 
although  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  has  however  been  adduced  by  a  very  in* 
telligent  writer,  that  it  tbust  considtembly  exceed  this  estimate,  and  that  the  progress 
h^  been  nifost  rapid  of  late  years,     (c) 

The  population    of  the  numerous  dependencies,  comprising  the  ti^anstnarine    pos- 

"OBUtAdfM  of  the    British   £iapire,    kmo   hi^u    niT«o^i^6od     vWch    Uie   most   laborious    atten- 

tk>]i«  Wherever  authentic  evidence,  founded  on-  public  records,  were  accessible,  they 
hiv^  beren  resorted  to,  and  whem  such  did  not  exiftt  recoui-se  has  been  bad  to  re- 
spectable individuals,  who  possessed  local  knowledge,  appUeable  to  each  particular 
settlement  and  colony  in  all  instances  without  a  single  exception,  where  information 
could  not  be  obtained  from  recent  publications. — See  Table  No.  I.  pages  46  and  47. 

Ill  eslimathig  the  popnlattoh  of  the  territories  acquired  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  number  of  fluropeans  has  been  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  public  doca- 

r 

(b)  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  able  and  judicious  obfiervations  of  John  Rickman,  Esq.  up* 
pointed  by  the  Lords  of  Hill  Mii^^i  Frhrj  C^uttCtt  10  digest  and  reduce  to  order  the  population  returns 
of  Great  Britain  under  the  Aotfr  of  the  41  and  51  of  Gkio.  Iil«  A  ^K^oik  of  excessive  labour^  and  executed 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable,  to  Ae  tOBipiictr. 

(c)  According  to  th)e  opinion  entertained  by  Thomas  Newenham,  Esq*  who  published  a  statistical 
and  historical  itmft&iy  into  the  progress  and  magnitude  of  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1805,  it  should  seem 
that  the  popilUtiM  of  the  sister  UagdDn  has  advanced  in  a  ratio  exceedingly  beyond  England,  particu* 
larly  withl£^  ^e  last  thirty  years.  Mr.  Newenham  enters  into  a  great  variety  of  details  in  order  not  only 
to  prove  this  fac^t,  "but  also  that  tht  popalatfon  of  Iretatod  Most  do^ibte  in  46  years ; — that  its  population 
in  1805  could  not  be  less  than  5,3951456 ;— that  in  18S7  Ireland  ought  to  contain  8,413,224  persons;— 4md 
in  1851  that  the  population  must  increase  to  1 1 ,000,000 ;— and  further,  from  the  proofs  which  he  adduces 
of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Ireland,  the  unexampled  extension  of  tillage  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
,and  the  propensity  which  prevails  to  prefer  potatoes  to  bread  com,  that  the  produce  of  the  country  will  be 
more  than  sufibcient  to  support  this  extensive  population. 

tn  a  tnore  recent  work  pubtiBhed  bjr  Mr.  Newenham  in  1809,  entitled  a  View  of  the  Naiurtd,  PoUtkal 
tMi  ComhkehM  chttmrnkinces  cf  Ireland^  he  confirms  his  former  opinions  as  to  the  vast  resources  and  the 
rapidly  growinig  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  the  increase  of  the  population*  In  pages  218  and  220  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Newenham  asserts  that,  ^*  the  population  of  Ireland  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  akiy  other 
<«  country  in  Europe.  That  if,  according  lo  Mr.  Bushe,  it  contained  4,000,000  in  1787  of  which  he  entef- 
**  tains  no  doubt  as  it  amounted  to  4,206,612  in  1791,  it  must  therefore  now  afiaount  to  5,000,000  or 
'<  5^00,000;  otherwise  it  must  have  iiM^eaaed  much  slower  than  at  any  period  of  the  kist  century,  which 
'<  he  ooRsiders  incredible,  as  tfaiD  oircwnstances  of  the  country  have  been  infinitely  more  favourable  to  an 
<<  mcrease  of  the  people  during  the  last  20  years  than  during  any  former  period  of  equal  extent.  And 
'*  assuming  that  the  population  has  experienced  an  accession  of  one  million,  it  follows  that  there  must  be 
"  at  least  1,500,000  more  Acres  in  a  state  of  collivation  than  in  1787.  For  if  so  small  a  quantity  of 
'*  land  as  one  acre  and  a  half  is  found  sufficient  for  the  support  of  each  indtvidtal  on^  an  average,  it 
^  follows  that  the  cultivated  land  alone  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  1S|454,375  acresi  would  maintain  8,969,583 
"  persons.'' 
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«M^t8,  ivhile  the  natives  bave  been  taken  at  40,000,000^  MCord'mg  to  the  statement  ctf 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  under  a  conception  that  it  must  approach  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  opinions  of  others  \?ho  extend  it  to  fifty,  and  even  sixty  millions,  which  appear 
only  to  rest  on  conjecture,     (d) 

Upon  the  whole,  a  confident  opinion  is  entertained,  that  the  estimates  now  laid 
before  the  public  are  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  such  an  extended  investigation  will 
admit,  and  that  "the  population  must  be  rather  under  than  over  the  specific  enumera- 
tions which  will  be  found  in  the  Tables. — And  when  times  of  greater  tranquillity  and 
more  leisure  shall  enable  those  to  whom  it  is  assigned  to  direct  the  helm  of  the  state  to 
make  appropriate  arrangements,  whereby  the  actual  population  of  each  country  may 
be  ascertained,  and  the  annual  labour  of  such  an  excessive  and  redundant  population 
can  be  turned  into  the  most  productive  channels;  the  mind  is  bewildered  in  contem- 
plating the  vast  extent  of  the  newly  created  property  which  must  annually  result  from 
such  labour,  when  well  and  judiciously  directed,  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness  of  the  people  and  the  increased  resources  of  the  State. 

But  as  the  chief  strength  of  the  empire  must  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  thd 
progressive  increase  of  the  population  of  the  parent  state,  not  only  as  a  resource  for 
productive  labour  and  for  defence  at  home  and  abroad,  but  also  with  a  view  to  a 
redundancy  for  the  purpose  of  peopling  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  crdwn 
in  every  part  of  the  world;  it  may  be  of  importance  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
progress  of  population  in  Great  Bi^itain  and  Ireland  during  the  last  and  the  present 
century.  The  returns  under  the  population  acts  of  1801  and  1811  furnish  materiah. 
whereby  the  former  is  ascertained;  but  the  latter  must  rest  in  a  great  measure  upon 
conjecture,  until  similar  returns  are  made  from  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
1812,  authorising  a  Census  to  be  taken  of  the  actual  population  of  that  country ;«— but 
DO  doubt  can  be  entertained,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  and  which 
shall  be  further  illustrated  in  the  course  of  this  work;  that  the.  progress  has  been,  and 
still  continues    to  be,  infinitely  more   rapid  than  in  Great  Britain.     The   estimates  of 

(d)  When  his  present  Majesty  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1760,  the  population  of  his  domi- 
nions, even  including  the  thirteen  Colonies  which  have  been  severed  from  the  parent  state,  did  not  upon 
the  whole  exceed  taoelve  millions  Jive  hundred  thotisand  individuals.  The  battle  of  Flassy  in  the  East  Indies 
was  fooght  by  Lord  CUve  on  the  2Sd  of  June  1757,  previous  to  which  the  East  India  Company  had  ac* 
quired  no  territorial  possessions  in  India,  (Bombay  excepted)  beyond  the  range  of  dieir  commercial  settle* 
ments  for  which  they  paid  a  rent  or  tribute  to  the  native  Princes.  On  the  12th  of  August  1765»  the 
Great  Mogul  Emperor,  by  five  firmans,  formally  made  over  to  the  company  the  Dewannee,  or  r^ht  of 
collecting  for  their  own  use  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahir,  and  Orissa,  subject  to  a  provision  for  himself 
and  the  Subahdar^s  court.  He  confirmed  to  them  also  the  absolute  property  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and 
Ghltagong,  and  the  lands  adjacent  to  Calcutta. 

Since  that  period  large  additional  territories  have  been  acquired  in  India^  and  the  vast  acquisitions  ob« 
tained  during  the  french  revolutionary  war  by  His  Majesty's  arms  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  have 
increased  the  population,  combined  with  its  progress  during  the  period  of  the  present  teiga,  to  the  astonish* 
in'g  and  unexampled  height  exhibited  in  the  Table  No.  I.  page  47. 
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ON  THE  POPULATION  OF 


the  whole  population  of  the  British  empire,  although  not  all  founded  on  official  doctu 
mentSy  will^  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  approximate  so  near  the  truth  as  to  render  them 
useful  with  a  view  to  any  object  of  state  policy  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legisla* 
ture  or  the  executive -government.  The  following  Table  of  the  progressive  population 
of  Great' Britain  will  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  reports  in  the  years  1801  and 
1811.  The  enumeration  at  these  two  periods  is  founded  on  actual  returns.  Those 
that  precede  them  rest  chiefly  on  calculations  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials. 

Table  shewiti^  the  state  of  the  papulation  of  Great  Britain  in  every  ten  years 

of  the  last  and  present  Century. 

Ireland. 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Total. 

Years. 

Population. 

Population. 

For  England  and 

» 

Scotland, 

1700 

5,475,000 

1,048,000 

6,523,000 

1710 

5,240,000 

1,270,000 

6^510,000 

1720 

5,565,000 

1,390000 

6,955,000 

17S0 

5,796,000 

1,309,000 

7,105,000 

1740 

6,064,000 

1,222,000 

7,286,000 

1750 

6»467,000 

1,403,000 

7,870,000 

1760 

6,736,000 

1,363,000 

8,099,000 

1770 

7,428,000 

1,434,000 

8,862,000 

1780 

7,958,000 

1,458,000 

9,411,000 

1785 

8,016,000 

1,475,000 

9,491,000 

179Q 

8,675,000 

1,567,000 

10,242,000 

1795 

9,055,000 

1,669.000 

10,724,000 

1801 

9,163,000 

1,649,000 

10,817,000 

1811 

10,488,000 

1,865,000 

12,353,000 

With     respect    to    the    population    of    Ireland 
there    exists  at  present   a    considerable   diversity    of 
opinions,  which  can  only  be  set  at  rest  by  the  actual 
enumeration  which  is  now  in  progress.    The  estimate 
•  of  4,500,000,  which  is  now  assumed  to  be  the  amount 
pf  the  population  in  1811,  is  founded  on  the  results 
discovered  by  means  of  a  Poll  Tax  levied  in   1695, 
which  exhibited  a  population  of  1,034,000  ;  but  as  the 
usual  evasions  of  this  tax  may  be  supposed  to  have 
lessened^is  number  considerably,  the  actual  number 
of  inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury is  estimated  by  Mr.  Rickman,  in  the  parliamentary 
returns,  at  1,500,000,  with    a  progressive  increase  to 
4,000,000  in  111  years,  but  other  estimates  seem  to 
authorise  a  belief  that  it  ought  to  be  4,500,000. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  with  one  exception,  (in  17  iO)  the  population  of  England  has 
progressively  increased  in  111  years  from  5,475,000  to  10,488,000,  and  in  Scotland  from 
l>048,000t6  1,865,000,  exhibiting  alessproportionthan  that  of  England,  perhaps  occasioned 
oy  more  considerable  emigrations  from  the  latter  country.  The  whole  is  somewhat  short 
of  100  per  cent,  for  Great  Britain,  while,  according  to  the  presumed  population  of  Ireland, 
the  increase  amounts  to  106}  per  cent. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  situation  of  Ireland  anterior  to  the  last  century, 
it  should  seem  that  at  least  during  the  last  90  years,  there  has  been  a  progressive 
increase  of  that  species  of  food  which  tended  to  nourish  and  produce  a  dense  population ; 
and  hence,  as  this  food  (potatoes)  required  infinitely  less  land  than  those  articles  of 
sustenance  upon  which  the  people  of  other  countries  have  been  fed,  and  being  obtain- 
ed at  a  very  diminished  expence,  and  generally  most  abundant,  and  in  the  progress 
of  increasing  every  year,  the  checks  on  population  have  not  operated  in  Ireland  in  the 
same  ratio  as  in  Great  Britain,  while  even  in  the  latter  country  the  more  rapid  in- 
crease which  has  taken   place  within  the  last  thii-ty  years  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
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the  regfalariy  increasing  culture  and  use  of  potatoes,  particularly  in  the  counties  north 
of  the  riVer  Trent,  and  in  Wales   and   Scotland,  (e) 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  population  of  every  country  is  in  a  great  measure 
governed  and  limited  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  provisions,  there  is  perhaps  no 
single  cause  that  affects  it  so  powerfully  as  the  kind  and  quality  of  food^  which  chance 
or  usage  has  introduced  among  the  peopk ;«— And  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that 
one  fourth  part  of  that  extent  of  land  which  is  requisite,  according  to  the  common  mode 
of  tillage,  to  iurnish  a  sufficiency  of  wheat  for  the  support  of  a  labourer's  family  of 
eight  children,  will  yield  potatoes  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  a  family 
equally  numerous  for  the  same  space  of  time,  without  any  diminution  in  point  of  athletic 
strength,  (f) 

Wherever  therefore  that  species  of  food  to  which  the  people  of  a  country  have 
been  accustomed  can  be  procured  in  abundance,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  marriages  will 
be  frequent  and  the  people  will  multiply,   and  perhaps  to  this  cause  alone,  (the  ahun* 

(e)  Potatoes  were  early  introduced  into  Lancashire,  and  gradually  into  Wales  and  all  the  counties 
North  of  the  Trent,  and  with  oatmeal  now  form  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
In  the  counties  south  of  the  Trent,  the  progress  has  been  slow,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years;  but  stilly 
comparatively  speaking,  potatoes  are  not  consumed  in  large  qaantities*  In  Scotland,  however,  the  consump- 
tion is  very  general,  and  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  And  it  is  evident  to  demon- 
stration,  that  but  for  potatoes  there  must  have  been  many  famines  not  only  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  in 
the  more  sterile  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  where  potatoes  have  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
of  the  people. 

(f)  According  to  the  system  of  feeding  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  it  appears  evident 
^at  in  that  country  a  much  larger  population  can  be  reared  and  maintained  than  in  Great  Britain* 

**  If  any  one  doubts  (says  Mr.  Arthur  Young)  the  comparative  plenty  which  attends  the  board  of  a 
*^  poor  native  of  England  and  Ireland,  let  him  attend  to  their  meals.  The  sparingness  with  which  our 
<<  labourer  in  England  eats  his  bread  and  cheese  is  well  known ;  mark  the  Irishman's  potatoe  bowl  placed 
<<  on  the  floor,  the  whole  family  on  their  hams  around  it  devouring  a  quantity  almost  incredible;  the 
<<  beggar  seating  himself  to  it  with  a  hearty  welcome,  the  pig  taking  his  share  as  readily  as  the  wife,  the 
^<  cocks,  hens,  turkies,  geese,  the  cur,  the  cat,  and  perhaps  the  cow — and  all  partaking  of  the  same  dish. 
*<  No  man  can  have  often  been  a  witness  of  it  without  being  convinced  of  the  plenty,  and  I  will  add,  the 
^<  cheerfulness  that  attends  it" 

The  same  author  proceeds  to  say  <<  when  I  see  the  people  of  a  country  witli  well  formed  vigorous 
<<  bodies  and  their  cottages  swarming  with  children; — ^when  I  see  their  men  athletic  and  their  women 
*^  beautiful,  I  know  not  how  to  believe  them  subsisting  on  unwholesome  food/' 

Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  Vol.  II.  part  2d  page  S^^ 
The  poorest  cottiers  in  Ireland  have  generally  raised  above  an  ample  supply  of  potatoes  for  their 
families,  enough  to  fatten  or  rear  two  or  three  pigs  besides  poultry,  and  always  enough  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  their  characteristic  hospitality  to  the  vagrant  stranger  or  more  indigent  neighbour.  Thus  a  re- 
dundani^y  of  that  simple  but  wholesome  food  has  almost  been  uniformly  secured,  and  as  no  expedient 
has  been  found  for  preserving  potatoes  longer  than  a  year,  the  effects  of  monopoly/  or  artificial  scarcity  have 
never  been  experienced. 

Newenham's  Statistical  and  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  progress  and 
magnitude  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  IS05— -pages  16  and  17* 
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d(moe  of  potatoes)  is  to  be  attributed  the  rapid  and  growing  population  of  Ireland; 
and  when  the  habits  of  the  labouring  people  are  considered  in  connection  with  the 
£^ility  of  the  soil,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  land  still 
uncidti^vated  or  badly  cultivated  in  Ireland,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  surface 
of  that  country  producing,  not  only  food  sufficient  to  support  a  population  of  ten  millions^ 
but  also  from  the  redundancy  to  feed  three  or  four  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  {g) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  wherever  oatmeal,  barleymeal,  potatoes,  and  milk, 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  food  of  the  labouring  people,  as  in  sevef  al  of  the  counties 
in  England  north  of  the  Trent,  and  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a 
g^*eater  abundance  prevails;  and  from  the  variety  of  modes  of  cookery  of  which  this 
vegetable  food  is  susceptible,  the  luxury  of  a  poor  man's  family  is  constituted.  This 
pode  of  living  is  totally  unknown  in  the  southern  counties  in  England,  where  the  food 
of  the  poorest  classes  admits  of  very  few  changes,  or  much  variation,  and  which  is 
never  very  abundant.  To  this  cause  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  vast  diversity 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  who  receive  parish  relief  in  the  southern  and 
northern  counties  of  England.  Wherever  the  country  exhibits  the  greatest  and  most 
general  attributes  of  fertility ;  wherever  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  most  abundant 
erops,  and  the  finest  verdure,  there  generally  ivS  to  be  found  the  greatest  portion  of  in- 
digence, (h)     In  Sussex  and  Wiltshire  the  number  of  Paupers  average  23  per   cent,  or 

(g)  In  addition  to  the  vast  tracts  of  land  of  the  best  quality  which  remains  as  yet  uncultivated  in 
Ireland,  it  is  well  known  that  with  the  advantage  of  an  improved  husbandry  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
land,  at  present  under  very  defective  tillage  m  that  country,  may  be  made  to  yield  nearly  three  times  its 
present  produce  in  wheat;  and  consequently,  the  demand  for  that  article  continuing  unabated  may  be  ren- 
dered three  times  more  valuable  to  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

A  much  greater  number  of  persons  may  subsist  by  a  given  portion  of  land  under  potatoes  than  un- 
der any  tort  of  corn,  consequently  a  greater  command  of  labour  is  obtained  by  the  former  than  by  the 

totter. 

The  produce  of  potatoes  to  wheat  which  is  as  ten  to  one,  or  rather  after  making  a  fair  deduction  for 
|he  watery  nature  of  the  former  is  about  six  to  one  in  point  of  nutriment,  A  stone  of  potatoes  will  lose 
about  1-1 2th  in  boiling.  The  average  produce  of  potatoes  throughout  Ireland  is  about  50  barrels  from  the 
English  acre;  but  by  Mr.  Rawson's  improved  mode  of  culture,  196  barrels  (each  barrel  weighing  282  pounds) 
«f  the  potatoe  called  the  red  nosed  Kidney  have  been  obtained  from  the  Irish  acre  which  is  equal  to  121 
from  the  English^*-19i  tons  of  an  inferior  sort  of  potatoe  called  Mildrum,  or  156  barrels,  have  been  obtain- 
ed from  one  acre  English  measure.  Thus  by  an  improved  method  of  cultivation  an  acre  of  this  valuable 
root  may  be  made  to  yield  three  times  as  much  as  its  ordinary  produce,  and  the  land  rendered  capable 
of  subsisting  three  times  the  present  number  of  people,  and  of  course  be  rendered  three  times  as  valuable. 
The  number  of  people  who  may  be  subsisted  by  potatoes  produced  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
a^res,  if  th^  culture  were  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection,  is  astonishingly  great.  One  hundred  thousand 
English  acres  would  produce  more  than  sufficient  for  100,000  people. 

Newenham's  view  of  the  Natural,  Political,  and   Commercial 
state  of  Ireland,  1809,  page  59. 

(b)  According  to  the  pauper  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1803,  the  following  singular  facU  appear 
strongly  demonstrative  of  the  superior  resources  for  accessible  nourishment  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  peopk 
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nearly  one  fourth  of  the  populatiou.    In  Camberland  they  do  not  exteed  6  per  cent, 
or  one  twentieth  part. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  no  regular  assessment  for  the  poor  exists,  the  people 
are  reared,  and  it  has  been  ^ieen  that  they  multiply,  particularly  in  the  latter 
country,  far  beyond  the  ratio  of  increase  in  Great  Britain,  where  perhai)s  however  an 
increase  is  scarcely  to  be  wished  mider  the  same  circumstances  of  incivilization,  filth 
and  misery,  which  so  strongly  characterise  the  mode  of  living  which  prevaik  among 
the  peasantry  in  Ireland.  Of  food  suitable  to  their  taste  and  habits  they  appear  to 
have  enough;  but  they  are  unacquainted  with  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  power 
they  possess  of  acquiring  those  little  comforts  and  conveniences  which  apply  to  the 
labouring  classes  in  Great  Britain  whose  food  and  means  of  acquiring  it  are  nearly 
the  same  in  the   countries  north  of  the  Trent. 

The  climate  of  Ireland  is  said  to  have  gradually  undergone  a  considerable  change 
for  the  better  since  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  thick  woods  which 
covered  the  greater  part  of  the  country  do  not  now  exist,  while  the  deep  rich  soil 
with  which  it  abounds  is  no  longer  undrained  or  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  turf  bog^ 
have  been  greatly  diminished  since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  much 
of  the  richest  pasture  lands  have  been  turned  into  tillage,  while  those  unproductive 
have  been  reclaimed,  still  leaving  large  tracts  for  the  pasture  of  cattle  which  cer* 
tainly  have  not  decreased  notwithstanding  the  great  augmentation  of  tillage.  Yet  still 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  may  be 
said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  however  possesses  every  thing  in  climate  and  soil  cal- 
ciliated  to  render  it  the  granary  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  considerable  security  against 
scarcity  arising  from  a  redundant  population  (i);  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
both  countries  to  render  the  soil  productive  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,. 
Calculating  on  this  increased  production,  and  presuming  on  a  still  more  extended  cul* 

which  prevail  in  most  of  the  counties  north  of  the  Trent,  manifested  by  the  diminished  number  of  paupers 

in  the  north  compared  with  the  labouring  people  in  the  south  who  inhabit  a  much  more  fertile  country^ 

In  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  Lancaster,  Nottingham,  and  the  East  Riding  of  York- ^  or  less    than  ^'y  part 

shire,  the  number  of  paupers  in  each  iOO  of  the  population  average  7  in  the  100  \  of  the  inhabitants.- 
In  Oxford  20,  Berkshire  21        -      -         average  20i  in  the  100»  more  than  ^  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  Sussex  and  Wiluhire  -        -        average    QS  in  the  100,    nearly   f  part  of  the  Inhabitants. 

See  Colquhoun*8  Treatise  *on  Indigence   1806.    Published  by  Hatchard^ 

page  255*-266,  for  a  general  account  of  the  number  of  paupers   in 

each  county,  and  generally  for  other  details  elucidating  many  points. 

immediately  connected  with  populatioui  and  the  habits  of  the  [teople 

with  regard  to  food. 

(i)     Ireland  begins  to  supply  Great  Britain  with  nearly  one  million  of  barrels  of  grain,  and  with  other 

necessary  provisions    to  the  amount  of  upwards    of   three    millions    sterling,   and  which    certainly    might 

with  vast  advantages  to  both  countries  be    rendered  competent  to  supply  as  much  as  Great  Britain  caa 

require. 

Newenham*s  View,  preface  pages  4  and  5 — I805L> 
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tivation  of  potatoes  iu  the  southern  counties  of  England,  the  food  which  may  be  pro** 
duced  in  Great  Britain  o^nd  Ireland  may  fairly  be  estimated  as  equal  to  the  consump- 
tion of  SSyOOO^OOO  of  inhabitants ;  but  the  progpress  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be 
gradual,  and  it  will  become  the  province  and  duty  of  the  legislature  so  to 'encourage 
the  advance,  as  to  render  the  increase  of  the  productions  of  the  soil  progressively  equal 
to  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  population   from  y^ar  to  year. 

Viewing  with  an  attentive  eye  the  progress  of  population  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  the  present  crisis,  it  appears  probable  that  an  increase  of  vegetable  and 
animal  food  equal  to  the  consumption  of  two  millions  of  individuals  must  be  obtained 
from  improved  cultivation,  from  fisheries,  and  from  importation  every  ten  years ;  making  an 
accession  of  inhabitants  in  each  year  equal  to  a  new  population  of  200,000  souls. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  equal 
to  this  additional  consumption,  and  the  only  difficulty  that  occurs  is,  as  to  the  prac* 
ticable  means  to  be  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  productions  of  the  soil 
and  the  sea  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population.  Ireland,  in 
this  respect,  possessing  in  proportion  to  its  extent  much  greater  facilities  than  Great 
Britain,  becomes  a  greater  object  of  immediate  attention.  As  it  relates  to  grain  and 
animal  food  these  facilities  are  to  be  traced  not  less  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  than  to  the 
habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  since  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  subsistence  does 
not  consist  of  corn  or  animal  food  (kj;  and  hence  a  greater  proportion  of  both  can  be 
spared  to  supply  the  wants  arising  from  the  growing  population  of  Great  Britain,  and 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  navy  and  army  at  home  and  abroad. 

(k)  There  are  sufficient  grounds  for  affirming,  that  the  tillage  of  Ireland  is  actually  at  least  six  times 
more  extensive  than  it  was  21  years  ago,  and  consequently,  there  are  six  times  more  people  employed  in 
the  business;  the  different  operations  of  which  not  having  been  in  the  least  simplified  or  facilitated  in  that 
periody  the  number  of  people  therefore  necessary  to  perform  the  operations  of  tillage  in  Ireland  is  much 
greater  than  in  England.  That  pasturage  has  been  very  considerably  extended  in  Ireland  notwithstanding 
the  amazing  increase  of  tillage  in  that  country,  is  a  fact  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  may  say 
that  one  year  with  another  there  have  been  of  late  years  about  50>000  more  soldiers  and  their  followers  than 
from  1764  to  lYTO,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  there  are  200,000  consumers  of 
animal  food  more  than  during  the  period  above*mentioned. 

Supposing  each  soldier  consumes  annually   150]bs.  of  Beef,  the  annual  consumption  of 
this  additional  number  will  be  ..-.  .  .  •  .  83,482  barrels. 

Supposing  also  that  the  200,000  additional  consumers  require    {lb    of  Beef  daily  or 
about  911b8  a  year,  it  will  amount  to    v         -  -  -  -  .  -  81 ,250  ditto: 

To  which  add  the  exportation  of  last  year,   1804  ....  136,391  ditto. 


251,123  barrels. 


From  which  it  appears  that  tliere  is  an  excess  of  50,324  barrels  more  tlian  there  were  actually  exported 
during  a  period  of  the  greatest  exportation,  namely  in  the  year  1770  (before  tillage  had  made  any  pro- 
gress) when  there  were  200;799  barrels  exported. 

Vewenham's  Inquiry  into  the  Population  of  Ireland,  pages  187  and  188. 
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in  addition  to  the  food  to  be  derived  from  the  soil  in  both  countries  much  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Ocean  which  surrounds  them.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  productive  nature  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the  practicability  of  rendering  this  nu- 
tricious  food  an  article  of  general  consumption^  not  only  in  the  maritime^  but  also  in 
all  the  inland  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  great  comfort  and  relief 
of  the  labouring  classes.  The  experiments  which  have  been  recently  made  in  the  lau- 
dable attempts  to  afford  assistance  to  the  distressed  manufacturers  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  England  incontestibly  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

While  butcher's  meat  has  almost  become  inaccessible  to  the  labouring  classes  in 
consequence  of  the  present  high  prices,  namely  about  £70  a  ton,  under  proper  encou- 
ragement fish,  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  of  the  best  kinds  and  qualities^ 
may  be  afforded  at  from  £16  to  18  a  ton  to  the  consumers.  (1^ 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  dIfSculties  which  have  been  heretofore  opposed  to  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
fish,  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  food  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  practicability  of  procuring  fish  in  the  Britbh  and  Irish  Seas,  equal  to  one  third  or  perhaps  one  half 
of  the  animal  food  which  would  be  required  for  the  support  of  those  classes  of  the  community  to  whom  it 
is  at  present  inaccessible.  But  in  order  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  labouring  classes  it  nus^  be  intro* 
duced  as  a  marketable  article  in  a  corped  state,  and  must  be  limited  to  shoal  fish,  such  as  herrings^  jnl^ 
ehareUf  and  mackarel^  and  to  cody  ling,  hake,  and  all  other  fish  of  a  large  size,  which  from  their  abundance 
can  be  easily  procured  and  afforded  with  a  profit  at  a  cheap  rate.  Being  slightly  salted,  the  dealers  will 
run  no  risk  by  conveying  them  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  while  salt  being  the  poor  man's  sauce 
and  the  chief  seasoning  to  his  potatoes,  they  will  be  universally  preferred  to  the  firesh  fish,  were  it  even 
practicable  to  convey  it  in  large  quantities  to  the  interior  without  risk  of  putridity  before  it  could 
find  a  market.  Since  the  introduction  of  potatoes  great  &cilities  are  afforded  towards  reconciling  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  the  use  of  fish,  which  did  not  exist  when  bread  only  was  the  vegetable  food  of  the  people. 
The  corned  fish  gives  a  relish  to  the  potatoe,  and  the  potatoe  to  the  fish.  Already  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall  and  several  other  maritime  districts,  corned  fish  and  potatoes  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
food  of  tlie  inferior  classes  of  the  people ;  and  although  fresh  fish  is  equally  as  accessible  as  salt  to  those 
inhabiting  the  coast/  they  will  not  purchase  it  even  at  a  reduced  price.  Certainly  this  practicable  resource 
for  the  support  of  a  more  dense  population  exists  in  a  greater  degree  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than 
in  most  countries  in  the  world  (the  British  colonies  in  America  excepted);  and  hence  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature  and  government  of  the  country  by  appropriate  regulations  to  increase  the  food 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  an  incalculable  extent,  rendering  it  accessible  to  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
community;  while  it  might  give  very  profitable  employment  to  capitals  extending  in  the  aggregate  even 
to  three  or  four  millions  sterling,  besides  rearing  a  hardy  race  of  men  for  the  naval  defence  of  the  country', 
and  for  carrying  on  its  extensive  commerce. 

Fisheries  upon  a  large  scale  round  the  coast  would  be  no  sooner  organized  than  hordes  of  small  dealers, 
called  Hucksters,  would  resort  to  the  sea  coasts,  and  circulate  the  corned  fish  through  every  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  country,  not  excepting  the  villages.  In  Great  Britain  where  there  are  nO  less  than  1183 
towns  containing  5,272»712  inhabitants,  besides  perhaps  six  times  the  number  of  villages,  where  fish  could 
be  dealt  out  to  6,688,591 » formyig  the  rural  population,  at  very  moderate  prices ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con;ceive. 
bj  what  other  means  a  greater  blessing  could  be  conferred  on  the  nation.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  give  a 
new  and  improved  character  to  the  labouring  people: — an  independence  of  mind  which  they  cannot  feel  at  present, 
security  against  waiU, — a  luxury  which  has  been  heretofore  inaccessible, — a  diminution  in  a  considerable 
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Certain  it  is,  that  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  an  extended  population  are  infinitely  greater  than  appears  to  those  who 
have  not  attentively  considered  the  subject;  while  the  state  of  Europe  and  the  world 
requires  that  they  should  be  rendered  available  by  every  possible  encouragement; 
The  colonies  and  dominions  of  the  crown,  of  unexampled  extent,  requiring  the  strong 
arm  of  power  for  defencCi  renders  it  also  indispensably  necessary  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parent  state  should  be  augmented;  and  that  nothing  within  the  power 
of  legislation  should  be  permitted  to  exist  which  should  operate  as  a  check.  In 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  although  the  checks  to  population  are  superabundant^ 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  increase  the  human  species.  Wherever  the  commerce 
between  the  sexes  is  regulated  by  marriage^  and  a  provision ^or  tJiat  mode  of  subsistence^  to 
which  each  class  in  the  community  is  accustomed,  can  be  procured  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty f  there  the  people  will  increase ;  and  the  rapidity  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  in- 
crease will  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  these  causes  exist*  To  promote  these 
causes  therefore,  by  multiplying  the  resources  for  productive  labour  and  the  quantity  of 
food,  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  statesmen  in  all  countries/but  more  particularly  in 
this  country  where  the  resources  are  so  abundant,  not  only  to  promote  an  increased  popo* 
lation  in  the  parent  state,  but  to  provide  for  any  redundancy  by  emigrations  to  the  nu-* 
merous  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  crown,  where  the  productive  labour  of  the 
emig^nts  may  by  wise  regulations  be  rendered  in  many  instances  more  beneficial  to  the 
empire  at  large,  and  to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  parent  state,  than  if  no 
such  emigrations  had  taken  place,  (m)  No  nation  ever  possessed  such  resources  for  the 
beneficial  employment  of  a  redundant  population  as  Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment, 
since  almost  every  colony  dependent  on  the  crown  may  receive  benefit  from  emigration  to 
an  extent  upon  the  whole   beyond  calculation.    While  the  northern  colonies  in  America 

degree  of  the  parish  rates,  and  a  gradual  decrease  of  that  debasement  of  character  which  parochial  relief  en- 
genders. When  new  and  improved  habits  should  through  this  medium  be  fully  fixed,  the  greater  diversity  of 
food,  which  would  be  accessible  at  moderate  prices  to  every  labourer^  would  speedily  produce  a  moral 
effect  highly  interesting,  and  incalculably  beneficial  to  the  nation  by  rendering  the  surfdus  labour  of  the 
community  more  productive,  through  which  medium  only  empires,  kingdomSi  and  states,  become  opulent  and 
powerful. 

(m)  The  British  colonies  in  North  America  (see  Table,  No.  I.  page  46)  from  being  already  mider  cuU 
tivation  and  in  the  progress  of  improvement  exhibit  none  of  those  obstructions  and  difficulties  which  emigrants 
must  experience  who  remove  to  a  howling  wilderness  without  food  or  shelter  or  the  means  of  procuring  it  untQ 
by  excessive  labour  and  incredible  privations  they  at  length  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  From  the  improving  state  of  these  colonies  every  facility  can  be  afforded  to  new  settlers.  Food  in  abundance 
for  man  and  beast  can  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  until  the  end  of  the  first  and  partly  of  the  second  year,  whea 
the  industry  of  the  emigrant  will  render  it  no  longer  necessary ;  while  the  incalculable  quantities  and  the  great 
variety  of  the  finest  fish  with  which  the  seas  and  all  the  great  rivers  which  intersect  the  maritime  part  of  the 
country  abound  renders  this  species  of  food  accessible  for  almost  nothing.  The  value  of  these  fisheries  to  th« 
parent  state  will  be  more  obvious  after  the  lapse  of  20  or  SO  years  than  at  present.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
their  value  is  beyond  all  calculation.  And  their  preservation  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire  if  of  the  most  vital  iat^ 
^rtance. 
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offer  to  the  indastrious  emigrant  a  eertain  return  for  labour  with  an  equally  certain  pro- 
Vision  for  many  generations,  the  colonies  within  the  tropics  hold  out  in  some  respects 
even  superior  advantages,  which  have  never  been  sufficiently  understood ;  since  a  small 
portion  of  clothing  and  still  less  of  fuel'  is  necessary.  Two  crops  of  Indian  corn  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  year  in  addition  to  other  nutritious  and  wholesome  vegetable  food  obtained 
without  much  labour  or  expence,  and  the  minor  articles  of  exportable  produce,  such  as 
coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  various  other  productions  of  considerable  value  may  be  raised  in 
small  quantities  to  great  advantage  ;  and  where  all  the  children  of  a  family  after  a  certain 
age  can  be  rendered  Useful  in  light  agricultural  pursuits  much  earlier  than  in  the  northern 
countries  where  great  athletic  strength  is  necessary  to  clear  the  lands  and  prepare  it  for 
tillage.  In  the  southern  countries  a  less  portion  of  land  is  required  to  maintain  a  family 
and  to  feed  stock,  and  by  degrees,  as  the  timber  is  removed  and  the  country  laid  open,  it 
would  become  perhaps  as  healthy  as  the  British  territories  in  the  East,  (n)  Emigration 
is  therefore  a  great  resource  where  in  any  country  the  accessible  food  is  not  equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Where  new  colonies  have  been  once  securely  established  (which  is 
happily  the  case  as  it  relates  to  this  country)  the  difficulty  of  emigration  is  greatly  dimi^ 
nished,  while  the  emigrants  are  not  lost  to  the  parent  state. 

The  degree  of  productive  labour  will  depend  on  the  country  to  which  the  emigrants 
resort.  In  Canada  for  instance,  where  new  settlers  must  be  subjected  at  first  to  great  ex- 
ertions and  labour  to  render  the  soil  productive,  the  returns  will  be  slow  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  not  very  abundant,  but  in  course  of  years  all  difficulties  vanish.  In  the  colonies 
within  the  tropics  more  immediate  returns  may  be  expected,  while  the  surplus  produce 
which  may  be  raised  will  be  much  more  valuable  and  in  greater  variety  than  in  the  northern 
climates. 

Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  British  empire  it  should  seem  to  be  impolitic 
to  prevent  emigration.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  it  iiijurious  to  any  country  where 
there  is  a  redundant  population,  more  particularly  those  countries  which  possess  colonies 
requiring  an  accession  of  people,  and  where  the  condition  of  the  emigrants  is  likely  to  be 

(n)  The  British  territories  in  the  West  Indies  afford  a  much  greater  resource  than  may  appear  at  first  view. 
On  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  interesting  details  in  the  Table  No.  1,  page  46,  the  contrast  between  the 
white,  and  the  coloured  and  black  population  cannot  fail  to  be  very  striking.  With  some  few  exceptions  (and 
comparativdy  speaking  they  are  very  few)  there  is  scarcely  a  proprietor  of  a  West  India  estate  who  considers 
fli^l  ooontry  his  home,  although  his  dependence  for  subsistence  is  principally  on  the  proper  cnltivation  of  his 
estate,  and  the  result  is,  that  one  and  aU  take  up  their  residence  in  Britain,  the  moment  the  state  of  their 
finances  will  enable  them  to  support  an  appearance  in  this  country ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  iriiite  popu* 
lation  is  so  inconsiderable  in  all  the  cdonies  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes 
or  people  of  colour,  should  circumstances  unfortunately  occur  to  render  resistance  necessaxy  for  the  protection 
of  property.  Every  proprietor  therefivre  is  greatly  interested  not  only  in  promoting  the  introduction  of  white 
settlers,  but  of  aflbrding  them  every  fiidli^  in  rendering  their  situation  comfortable  and  their  industry  productive. 
On  the  return  of  peace  vast  numbers  of  Germans  as  well  as  British,  who  have  long  served  in  the  regiments  ata* 
doned  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  are  inured  to  the  dimate,  would  be  happy  to  possess  a  few  acres  of  moontaif 
land,  unfit  fyr  the  edtivation  of  iugar,  where  they  might  settle  br  life  with  their  progenyt  tad  where  with  half 
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imprOTed.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  cause  to  apprehend  that  emigratioa  wiU  weaken  or 
depopulate  any  state  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  increase  of  people  beyond  the  means 
ef  subsistence*  On  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  resources  for  employment  being 
less  divided  by  a  reduced  competition  and  cheaper  food,  those  who  remain  behind  will 
have  a  greater  inducement  to  marry ;  and  the  people  will  multiply  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
under  the  checks  incident  to  a  redundant  population. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  every  country  the 
principle  of  population  generaUy  (or  perhaps  with  some  few  exceptions)  exerts  itself  to 
the  utmost  extent.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  where  food  is  so  abundant  as  to  admit 
^  a  considerable  exportation,  and  where  it  is  accessiUe  to  all  <dasses  of  the  community, 
the  population  is  known  to  double  in  about         .«•«..        23  years. 

In  Canada,  the  population  will  probably  at  present  double  in    -        -        *        28  yeanu 

In  Russia,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  f<pod,  to  double  the  populatbn  is 
supposed  to  require  -        --*        -        -        -  -        *        -36  years. 

In  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  progress  of  population  which  has  been 
disclosed,  it  may  be  expected  to  double  in  ......54  years* 

In  Ireland,  it  has  been  already  seen  that  according  to  Mr.  Newenham's 
caloulation  it  doubles  in      ---------        .46  years. 

In  France,  exclusive  of  the  new  tenitory,  the  population  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war  was  26,363,074.  Taking  the  annual  births  at  one  million  and 
estimating  that  t  would  die  under  18,  it  follows  that  600,000  persons  will  an- 
nually arrive  at  the  age  of  1 8,  of  which  perhaps  250,000  may  be  fit  to  bear 
arms.  This  drain,  however,  would  soon  depopulate  the  country  if  takien 
yearly.  Perhaps  80^000  could  be  spared  without  injury ;  to  this  80,000  might 
posaibly  be  added  70,000  from  unmarried  males,  making  in  the  whole  150,000. 
It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  France,  making  allowance  for  the 
checks  given  to  it  by  the  excessive  drains  occasioned  by  a  war  of  upwards 
of  SO  years,  may  double  perimps  in  about  -        «        •        -        .r       .        50  y  eaes. 

Ihe  laboar  to  vUcli  they  would  be  subject  in  Europe  they  would  be  sUe  to  iupporl  a  fienuly.  In  most  of  the 
idaads  there  are  tiactft  of  land,  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  would  support  a  considerable  poptdation  oftAite 
MMUmmry  Mabikoitt,  upon  ^om  the  security  of  the  colonies  will  idtiiaately  depend.  In  Jamaica,  Dominica^ 
but  above  att  in  Trinidad,  ample  resourcea  are  to  be  found  for  a  very  dense  pepolationy  whSe  all  the  ether  cokNiies 
(Badbadoesand^ome  of  the  smaller  islands  excepted)  might  receire  more  or  less^  where  the  labour  of  these 
people  in  procuring  ImdKr  with  the  assistance  of  saw-raillsy  and  in  raising  Indian  com  and  other  provisions 
would  m  a  short  time  render  the  islands  independent  of  the  United  Stales  for  eveiy  artide^  floor  only  excepted; 
since  Canada  and  the  ad§accBt  British  colonies  would  furnish  the  staves  necessary  for  rum  puncheons.  The 
^mber  for  all  other  purposes  may  be  found  in  the  difPerent  islands,  mr  imported  from  the  orionies.  A  white 
population,  reared  up  in  the  colonies,  would  also  constitute  a  competent  and  efficient  militia  by  which  the  number 
of  the  national  troops  might  be  diminished  so  as  to  pvodace  a  very  large  saving  to^  the  state.  But  independently 
of  all  Aese  considerations  the  circumstances  under  which  the  West  India  cokmies  are  placed  with  a  coloured  and 
blsA  population  in  the  proportion  comprising  more  tbaa  one  miBioor  and  fifty  thinitand  under  the  conCronl  of 
'iriMMt  lOD^iOir  whkesi  of  which  not  above  one  in  torn  or  9iumtiBfi&^ni  the  wiwtocaialioBf|iOsul  capable  of  mSi* 
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With  respect  to  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  few  accurate  estimates  can  be  formed . 
The  increase  or  diminution  of  the  population  will  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  the  abnn- 
dance  or  scarcity  of  food,  on  the  resonrces  for  productive  labour,  and  on  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  good  or  bad  government.  In  some  countries,  such  as 
Norway  and  Sweden,  where  the  food  raised  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  people 
and  where  the  resources  for  labour  are  as  scanty,  the  population  may  retrogade  or  at  most 
will  remain  stationary^  while  in  others  it  may  double  at  periods  extending  from  60  Xo 
100  years. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  were  to  continue  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  at 
present,  the  inhabitants  would  amount  to  about  888,000,000  in  150  years,  and  would  exceed 
China,  and  doubtless  the  whole  of  this  immense  population  would  speak  the  Engliih 
Umguage.  It  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  population  when  unshackled  goes  on  doubling 
every  25  years.    In  the  back  settlements  of  America  it  has  doubled  even  in  15  years. 

In  addition  to  abundance  of  food,  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  the  healthiness 
of  a  country  tends  much  to  promote  population.  In  this  respect  it  should  seem  that  Great 
Britain  has  undei^ne  a  progressive  ithprovement,  which ,  may  possibly  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  greater  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  be  found  in  tbe  cottages ; — from  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  metropolis  and  other  great  towns  by  the  fever  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  patients,  and  white-washing  and  fumigating  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  where 
any  contagions  distemper  is  known  to  prevail,  and  generally  by  draining  the  marshes  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;— -aiul  ahove  all  by  the  salutary  effects  of  vaccination,  which 
last,  however,  will  apply  equally  to  Europe  and  America. 

In  the  report  of  the  population  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Rickman,  and  laid  before  Par- 
liament in  1811,  he  states,  that  the  annual  number  of  burials,  as  collected  in  pursuance  of 
the  ^'  Population  Acts  in  1801  and  1811,''  authorizes  a  satisfactory  diminishing  mortality  in 

lavy  dut7,eviiicssthe]policyof  a Miore extended EaropMnpopohtioa.  This obeenrstioD applies  bodito  theBrithh 
and  the  captured  colonies.  In  the  latter,  the  proportion  of  the  Evopeans  is  greater.  In  the  British  Colonies  the 
white  population  is  in  the  proportion  of  somewhat  less  than  65,000  (including  Jamaica)  to  634,000.  Contem- 
plating this  great  disparity,  and  the  desire  inherent  in  human  nature  predisposing  the  strong  to  overpower  tbe 
weak,  it  is  impossible  to  look  forward  to  a  period  of  fifty  years  without  anticipating  a  negro  government  in  all  the 
West  India  Islands,  unless  measures  are  gradually  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  establishmg  a  white 
population.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  happily  for  the  negro  labourers,  an  improved  system  has 
generally  taken  place  on  aU  welt  i^ulated  estates ;  the  young  men  are  faidnced  to  marry  early  in  life  and  to  live 
with  their  wives  and  children,  or  with  their  near  relations.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  males 
generally  exceeding  the  females,  it  should  seem  that  no  increase  in  the  population  has  taken  pl^ce,  partly  occa- 
sioned by  the  prevalence  of  the  locked-jaw  which  proves  fatal  to  many  infants  about  the  9th  or  10th  day  after  the 
birth.  The  actual  increase  of  diminution  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  uniform  law  in  the  colonies,  directing  a  Census 
to  be  made  on  a  given  day  in  each  year,  aacortaiauig  die  births  and  deadis.  It  is  conjectured  by  those  who  pos- 
sess local  knowledge  that  the  Inrths  (calculatiDg  on  ehikUen  who  have  survived  the  10th  day)  amount  to  about 
a  per  cent,  and  the  deaths  about  the  same  proportion. 
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Eogland  since  the  year  1780.     The  result  of  his  enquiriet  exhibit  the  following  progressive 
diminution 

In  1780— -one  person    in  40  died  annually. 
1790 — one  person    in  45  ...  •  Idem. 
1800 — one  person  in  47  ...  •  Idem. 

1810 — one  person  in  49  or  50  •  Idem.  Births  1  in  34.  Marrii^e^  1  in  122^ 
Ai|d  that  the  increased  population,  in  these  years,  has  caused  an  augmented  proportion. 
Mr.  Malthus,  who  wrote  previous  to  the  returns  of  1^11,  estimates  the  mortality  of  England 
-••-------        at  one  in  40,    births  1  in  SO. 

Tjjie  same  able  and  intelligent  author  estimates  the  mortality 

of  Norway    at  one  in  48.    Idem  I  in  34. 
of  Russia      at  one  in  48*    Idem  1  in  20. 
of  Sweden    at  one  in  35.     Idem  1  in  28, 
of  Holland    at  one  in  23.     Idem  1  in  23« 
of  France      at  obe  in  30.     Idem  1  in  25. 
The  nearest  average  measure  of  mortality  for  all  countries,  according  to  Susmitch,  is  about 
1  in  36,  but  it  varies  almost  in   every  district  according  to  local  circumstances.     In  low 
swampy  countries  the  mortality  is  much  greater  than  in  situations  more  elevated^  and 
where  the  inhabitants  breathe  a  purer  air.     Holland  exhioits  a  strong  proof  of  the  effect 
of  low  situations  upon  the  duration  of  human  life.     Towns  are  also  considered   as  unfa- 
vourable to  health  and  longevity ;  and  yet  in  Grreat  Britain  they  are  found  in  point  of  in- 
habitants  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  rural  population  of  the  country.     It  had  been  con- 
ceive by  political  economists,  who  have  previously  considered  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
that  the  population  of  the  towns  in  Great  Britain  comprised  about  one  third  of  the  whole ; 
but  frqm  an  accurate  and  laborious  investigation  which  enables  the  author  to  exhibit  in  the 
Table  No.  I    from  page,  29  to  43,  the  actual  population  of  every   town  in  Great   Bri- 
tain (in   1811)  the  following  are  the  results  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  work  heretofore 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  public : — 

,  Tout  Total 

Coullti«^-.  Town<i.  Houtet.       Inhabitants.  Houses.       Inhabttaiit*.        Houses.     Inbivbitants, 

Namely— Id  i^ngland    40    861    746,308    4,221,814    In  the  Country  d79,723  5,317,013   1,726,031  9,538»827 
In  Wales        12      78      29,416       143,467  Idem  93,077      468,S21      122,493     611,788 

InScoUand    32    244    189,670       907,431  Idem  175,752     898,257     315,422  1,805,688 


84  1183    915,394    5,272,712  1,248,552  6,683,5912,163,946  11,956,303 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  England  the  inhabitants  of  (he  country  only  exceed  those  in 
the  towns  to  the  extent  of  95,199  persons,  less  than  ^part;  whereas  in  Wales  the  dif- 
ference is  much  greater,  being  more  than  double  on  the  whole  population  ;  while  in  Scot- 
land the  population  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  is  nearly  equal.  During  itie  10  years^ 
between  1801  and  181 1,  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  in  the  country 
and  the  towns  stands  thus — 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  increased  '  787,612     Houses  have  increased  127,661 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  have  increased    696,644  Idem  98,796 

Total  f^^  Total    226,467 
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Which  shews  that  there  is  a  gpneater  tendency  to  populate  the  towns  than  the  country*  It 
is  probable  many  of  the  buildings  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rural  population 
are  barns,  stables,  and  other  out-bouses  for  agricultural  purposes,  whereas  those  erected 
in  towns  are  generally  for  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants;  and  it  should  seem  probable 
that  a  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  live  in  towns  than  in  any  other 
country,  Holland  perhaps  excepted,  and  yet  it  appears  that  the  general  mortality  has  been 
progressiyely  diminishing. 

By  a  reference  to  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  chapter,  there  will  be  found  a  complete 
history  of  the  population,  marriages,  baptisms,  and  deaths.  The  increase  of  the  former, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  progressive  augmentation  of  houses  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  country,  clearly  and  decidedly  demonstrates  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 
In  England,  where  the  public  registers  can  be  depended  on,  it  will  be  found  that  during 
10  years,  from  1801  to  1811,  the  baptisms  have  increased  nearly  25  per  cent,  while  the 
marriages  exceed  36  per  cent,  within  the  same  period.  In  Wales,  the  baptisms  appear  to 
have  increased  about  30  per  cent,  and  the  marriages  36  per  cent,  while  the  population  o^ 
€hreat  Britain  during  this  period  has  acquired  an  augmentation  exceeding  14  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  population  is  in  the  regular  progress  of  augmentation  every 
year.  It  is  an  established  and  incontrovertible  maxim  in  political  economy,  that  as  the 
law  of  nature  makes  food  necessary  to  man,  the  population  of  a  country  can  never  increase 
beyond  the  lowest  nourishment  capable  of  supporting  it :  hence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
that  with  the  aid  of  food,  obtained  from  other  countries,  the  means  of  subsistence  have  ge* 
nerally  kept  pace  with  the  popnlation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  the  commence  - 
ment  of  the  last  and  present  century.  Such  means,  however,  have  afforded  no  surplus, 
and  maybe  considered  as  generally  scanty,  since  the  uniform  and  progressive  advance  of 
com,  grain,  animal  food,  and  all  articles  of  the  6r8t  necessity  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  clearly  demonstrates,  that  the  demand  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  the  supply  ; 
and  hence  appears  the  imperious  necessity  of  adopting  measures  calculated  to  meet  this 
exigency  by  such  encouragements  and  arrangements  as  shall,  by  increasing  the  productions 
of  the  soil  and  sea,  prove  adequate  to  the  progressive  augmentation  of  cunsumers.  For 
although  from  the  improved  state  of  cultivation,  it  is  not  (as  in  earlier  times)  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  absolute  famine  can  exist  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  far  less  in  America^ 
yet  as  scarcities  tend  to  raise  prices  greatly  above  the  level  which  the  actual  deticieficy 
warrants,  it  produces  evils  in  the  body  politic,  against  which  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of 
all  governments  to  guard  ,with  the  utmost  jealousy.  It  can  be  demonstrated  from  cal-* 
cnlation,  so  as  to  amoimt  nearly  to  conviction,  that  the  united  scarcities  of  1800,  1801 ,  1810, 
1811,  and  1812,  drew  from  the  consumers  of  corn  £60,000,000  sterling  more  than  would 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  cultivators  of  tlie  soil  had  not  such  scarcities,  or 
apprehended  scarcities  (in  1811  and  1812)  taken  place,  while  such  sums  drawn  from 
the  consumers  without  being  materially  felt  proves  the  immense  resources  and  opulence 
of  the  country ;  that  proportion  of  it  which  goes  to  strangers  operates  as  a  bounty  on  the 
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improvement  of  a  ferei^  instead  of  a  British  soil :  a  eonaideration  of  great  importance 
In  as  far  as  it  has  centered  with  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  it  has  a  repro- 
ductive quality  beneficial  to  the  state,  since  by  increasing  the  capitals  of  the  cnttivators 
they  are  not  only  enabled  to  angment  the  produce  of  the  soil  both  in  vegetable  and  animal 
food,  but  their  increased  opulence  adds  to  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  its  pro- 
ductive labour*  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  such  a  result  is  rendered  manifest,  and 
that  a  partial  and  temporary  evil  sometimes  produces  a  general  good.  It  gives  an  impetus 
to  population,  so  neceseary  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  the  opulence  of  the  parent  state,  *but  for  the  defence  of  the  dominions 
of  the  crown  now  of  unexampled  extent.  It  is  not,  however,  by  an  overstrained  cultivation 
extending  to  waste  and  sterile  lands,  that  a  nation  is  to  derive  those  advantages  which  may 
be  expected  from  an  increase  of  the  food  of  man.  The  produce  of  the  soil  must  always  be 
suflGiciently  prolific  to  repay  the  husbandman  liberally  for  his  labour  and  capital,  and  to 
enable  him  to  pay  rent,  taxes,  and  the  charges  of  cultivation,  otherwise  he  proceeds  upon 
an  erroneous  principle,  and  his  labour  is  lost  to  himself  and  to  the  community ;  happily» 
however,  there  is  much  land  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  present  yielding  little  or 
nothing,  which  by  labour,  skill,  and  capital,  can  be  rendered  extremely  productive,  while 
by  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  generally  pervading  the  country,  the  lands  at 
present  under  cultivation  may  be  made  to  produce  much  larger  returns ;  and  such  is  said 
to  be  the  effect  of  tbe  new  discoveries  with  respect  to  cultivation  in  Norfolk,  and  the  best 
cultivated  corn  counties  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  agriculture  is  supposed  to  be  still 
in  its  infoncy,  holding  out  rational  expectations  that  the  productions  of  the  soil  even  on  the 
best  cultivated  lands  may  be  made  to  yield  much  more  abmidantly.  What  then  may  be 
expected  from  similar  improvements  extended  to  vast  tracts  of  land  where  agriculture  has 
ondergone  little  or  no  change  for  several  centuries !  Such  extension  becomes  of  ii^nite 
importance  when  the  pressures  occasioned  by  years  of  scarcity  are  contemplated,  and  ^en 
it  is  discovered  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  a  nation  having  an  extended 
population  can  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries,     (o)     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  pleasing 

(o)  The  greatest  importation  of  corn,  grain,  flour,  meal,  and  rice  into  Great  Britain  which  ever  took  place 
was  in  the  year  1802 — ^namely, 

Quartent  Qaarters  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Vl^eat  1,186,237  Wheat  flour  883,016 

Barley      113,966     '  Rye  flour      177,494 

Rye  99,874  Oatmeal  63 

Maize       44,47^ 1,444>549  Maize  flour   113,141— —1,123,714 


Oats       582,628  Rice      •       *       -  310,609 

Peas        44,218  ■  ■  ■ 

Beans       16,246 643,092  ''^^^  1,434,323 


Total  2,087,641  requiring  no  less  on  the  average  of  890  tons  than  1,670  ships  for  417,588  tons. 
Meal  and  flour  supposed  to  be  laden  in  shipsaToragiag  also  850  tons  287  ships  for  71,716 

Total  1,957  489,244 
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circumstance  to  reflect^  that  the  United  Kingdom  poMediies  ampld  resonrees  to  produce  dl 
thone  advantages  tending  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The  progress  of 
improved  agricnltore  in  England  and  Scotl^ad  has  advanced  in  a  ratio  within  the  last 
sixty  years  which  could  not  have  been  conceived  possible  even  by  the  most  sanguine  mind. 

According  to  the  accounts  presented  to  Parliament  the  value  of  this  immense  importation,  at  the  average  market 
price  at  the  time,  amounted  to  1^0,1 499O98  sterling— of  which  it  is  presumed  that  there  was 

appropriated  to  the  food  of  man ^filhS9^ 

And  to  the  food  of  horses  and  other  animalsf    cooiprisifig  oats, 

beans,  peas,  damaged  gram,  and  offid       •• •     £,557,274 


"■— ♦■ 


ISIO,  149^098 

F^ummg,  therefore,  at  the  high  prices  of  1801  that  each  individual  of  the  then  resident  population  of 
10,817,000  persons  consumed  at  the  rate  of  5^.  a  day  in  bread  com,  the  foreign  supply  for  the  food  of  man  would 
be  equal  to  about  •  ••••••••         S5f  days'  consumption. 

Hie  importation  of  180£,  which  after  deducting  the  value  of  British  com  exported  amounted 

to  (first  deducting  also  ^  for  horses  and  stock)      ifil,011,551  about 
Idem  1803       •       •        .  Idem 


1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1806 

1809 

1810 

laii 

1812 


•  Idem 

•  Idem 

•  Idem 
.  Idem 

•  Idem 

tf  Idem 

•  Idem 

•  Idem 

•  Idem 


Idem 

•  578,274 

Idem 

989,431 

Idem 

2,487,297 

Idem 

576,989 

Idem 

1,213,972 

Idem  Sur*     i^«y  m^ti 
plus  of     ^*^»7^^ 

Idem 

1,805,121 

Idem 

4,770,707 

Idem 

149,502 

Idem, 

340,290 

♦J 

Idem 

n 

Idem 

H 

Idem 

loi 

Idem 

2f 

Idem 

t 

Idem 

^i 

Idem 

m 

Ideii 

i 

Mem 

1* 

Idem 

In  the  above  calculation  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population  each  year  is  taken  into  oonsideradoo. 
The  corn,  grain,  and  meal  of  all  kinds,  imported  during  the  last  15  years,  namely,  from  1798  to  1812;  ia* 
eluding  three  years  of  great  scarcity,  cost  on  an  average  1^3,072,185  from  which  after  deducting  the  average 
amount  of  British  com,  grain,  flour,  and  meal  exported  during  the  same  period  amounting  to  1^,589,921,  de« 
ducting  therefrom  ^  for  grain,  damaged  com,  and  ofial  appropriated  to  the  use  of  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle,  the 
supply  for  the  food  of  man  calculated  on  an  average  of  the  increasing  peculation  would  probably  amount  to  about 
7-^  days'  consumption. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  &cts  is  very  consoling,  since  it  proves  the  danger  of  trusting  to  foreign 
supplies,  which,  when  even  carried  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  so  as  to  require  nearly^2000  cargoes  at  the  ezpenee 
of  10,000,000  of  money  drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  country,  will  after  all,  (calculating  upon  the  present 
resident  population)  only  afford  human  subsistence  for  about  30  days.  During  the  three  yean  of  scarcity,  namely, 
1800,  180l,^and  1810,  foreign  nations  received  from  Great  Britain  iS25,972,958  for  com,  grain,  flour,  &c.  ;— 


*  It  appears  from  the  accounts  presented  to  Parliament  and  inserted  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
in  1812  to  enquire  into  the  com  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  (page  27)  that  the  value  of  the  com,  grain,  meal 
and  flour,  hnported  from  Ireland  in  1808, 1809,  1810, 1811,  and  1812,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £6,507,884, 
and  that  in  1812  the  importation  amounted  to  £l  ,641 ,683,  and  that  the  foreign  supplies  only  extended  to  £453,720, 
whidt  shews  that  although  prices  continued  high,  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  proved  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  consumption,  and  if  the  exports  from  Ireland  are  included,  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  surplus 
beyond  it. 
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It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  produce  from  the  soil  in  England  has  more  than 
doubled.  In  Scotland  it  has  certainly  trebled  ;  while  in  Ireland,  nnd&r  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  deficient  hasbandry,  there  are  strong  grounds  to  suppose  that  it  has  increased 
nearly  four  fold,  (p)     Thiti  branch  of  the  subject  however  will  be   more  fully  discuss- 

and  in  the    course   of  tlie  last  15  years   to   the  amount  of  ie46|58$»776^— And  yet   the   average   relief 
gave  to  the  population  only  about  a  single  week's  consumption* 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  already  disclosed  no  doubt  can  be  eatertabed,  that  by  removing  the 
tfammels  which  are  opposed  to  the  effectual  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  England  and  Ireland  and  affording 
to  those  countries  the  advantages  which  Scotland  enjoys,  so  that  the  utmost  encouragement  may  be 
given  to  an  extensive  rural  population,  by  a  free  and  unrestricted  cultivation  of  the  soil,^ — the  BriHsh  NaHan 
poueuei  the  means  of  twpporting  a  great  increoie  of  its  present  population  mihoid^  resorting  to  Joreign  cotmtries 
Jin-  supplies^  With  all  ^e  physical  obstructions  which  attaeh  to  Scotland,  arising  from  an  ungenial  cliipate 
and  with  (some  few  exceptions)  a  sterile  soU,  that  country  has  increased  in  agriculture  so  as  to  be  able 
to  spare  considerable  quantities  of  Wheat  foi^  the  London  market  every  year,  although  the  period  b  by  no 
means  remote  when  nearly  the  whole  consumption  of  that  article  and  flour  was  obtained  from  England* 
Under  proper  regulations  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  the  resources  of  the  nation  for  the  support  of  a  dense 
population  will  be  found  ample,  by  a  more  extended  growth  of  com  under  an  improved  system  of  husbandry, 
and  above  all  by  a  greatly  increased  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  the  Southern  counties  of  England,  and  per- 
Haps  still  more  by  an  extension  of  the  fisheries  calculated  to  render  the  superabundance  of  this  nutritious 
food  accessible  to  the  poorest  day-labourer  in  the  kingdom. 

(p)  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  Houfl|e  of  Commons  appointed  to  in- 
quire  into  the  state  of  the  Com  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  printed  the  11th  of  May  181S,  page  Srd 
and  4th.  **  That  in  Great  Britain  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  tillage  during  the  last  ten  years ; — 
**  that  the  latid  now  in  tillage  is  capable  of  being  made  much  mere  productive  by  the  extension  of  the 
'<  improved  system  of  cultivation,  and  that  much  land,  now  in  grass,  is  fit  to  be  converted  into  tillage, — that 
**  the  answers  of  the  Farming  Society  in  Ireland  shew  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase 
'<  of  tillage  in  that  Country  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  estimated  by  many  skilful  persons  at  nearly 
^  one  fourth,— that  the  land,  upon  which  seven  barrels  of  wheat  the  acre  was  considered  as  a  good  return, 
'<  now  yields  by  better  management  (without  the  loss  of  two  seasons  rent  and  labour  under  the  system  of 
^*  open  fallow)  at  least  ten  barrels  an  acre,-~that  when  all  the  various  circumstances  are  taken  into  consi* 
**  deration  which  exist  in  .Ireland  favourable  to  such  an  increase,  the  production  of  a  much  greater  quan- 
**  tity  of  com  may  be  expected  than  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  average  defidency  (calculated 
'**  on  the  importation  for  the  last  ten  years,)  of  the  produce  of  this  country  to  supply  iu  own  want«. 
**  The  fertility  of  the  soil, — ^the  fitness  of  the  climate, — the  abundance  of  lime  stone,  and  lime  stone  gravel,— 
**  the  cheapness  of  labour, — and  the  general  convenience  of  water  carriage,*-together  with  the  progress 
**  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  extending  and  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  land  form  the 
•<  most  complete  proof  of  the  ability  of  Ireland  to  become  eminently  serviceable  to  this  country,  by  af** 
**  fording  to  its  great  manufacturing  population  all  kinds  of  food  at  moderate  prices. 

**  In  the  last  four  years  the  value  of  the  whole  imported  Com  was  iei8,934>,S59,  of  this  was  Irish  Com 
«  4^,507,884,  being  something  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole.'* 

«<  In  the  preceding  sixteen  years  the  value  of  the  whole  imported  was  iff54',566,787,— of  this  was  Irish, 
<<  ji?8,S79,027,  being  i^l6,075  more  than  one  seventh  of  the  whole.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  your 
<<  COKpmittee  to  be  a  fair  practical  inference  to  draw  from  this  inquiry  into  the  means  which  these  conntriei 
**  possess  of  growing  an  additional  quantity  of  com,  that  they  are  able  to  produce  as  much  more  com  in 
**  addition  tp  that  which  they  already  grow  as  would  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  any 
^  degree  dependent  for  a  supply  on  foreign  countries* 
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'  ed  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  as  M^ill  alsp  the  resources  for  productive  labour  arising  from 
the  rapid  and  astonishing  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures^ — holding  out  a  well 
founded  expectation,  that  the  food  necessary  for  an  increased  and  increasing  population 
may  be  furnished  in  abundance  from  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without 
depending  on  foreign  supplies. 

But  above  all  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  under  every  advantage  population 
may  be  checked  and  the  resources  of  a  country  diminished  by  a  vkiaus  and  aii  tm- 
Tnoral  community.  That  this  has  operated  powerfully  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vantages she  possesses  above  every  country  in  Europe  in  affording  resources  for  pro- 
ductive labour,  no  person  vrill  deny,  who  considers  atteiftively  the  authentic  statements 
of  criminal  delinquency  in  1805,  and  the  state  of  the  poor  as  disclosed  by  the  re* 
turns  from  the  different  parishes  in  1803.  .The  deformities  in  the  human  character, 
which  these  documents  exhibit^  will  account  for  much  of  the  evils  which  afflict  society 
in  vulgar  life^  and  which  entail  upon  the  community  at  large  the  heavy    burtbeu  of 

Mr.  Newenham,  in  his  statistical  and  historical  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  magnitude  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  (1805)  has  inserted  a  curious  and  interesting  table,  the  object  of  which  is  to  shew  that  17»452,6S8  acres 
will  maintain  a  population  of  S,^! 3,224  inhabitants,  according  to  the  mode  of  living  which  prevails  in  that  country. 
He  allots  8,4529638  acres  for  the  food  of  man  and  horses  employed  in  agriculture*  &c^  and  8,500,000  for  barley^ 
store  cattle,  &c.~fmd  500,000  aeres  for  groves,  gardens,  orchards,  and  towns. — And  as  Ireland  is  stated 
to  contain  1 9,439,960  English  acres,  there  will  remain  },987,322  acres,  applicable  to  the  support  of  a  still 
larger  population. 

It  appears  from  the  Appendix  No.  2,  page  30.  in' the  above-mentioned  Report  concerning  the  Com  Trade, 
that  the  following  answers  were  given  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  certain  queries  put  by  the  cmnmittee 
respecting  the  increase  of  the  tillage  in  Great  Britain — to  its  being  capable  of  being  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive by  a  more  improved  system  of  cultivation,  &c. 

jinfmer  of  the  Board. 

**  It  appears  from  the  Custom-house  document,  that  the  average  Import  of  all  sorts  of  Com  and  Grain 
«*  from  1793  to  1802,  being  10  years,  was  1,415,229  quarters  per  annum,  and  that  of  meal  and  flour  during 
**  the  same  period  was  299,019  Cwts.  also  that  the  Import  of  Com  and  Grain  during  the  10  years 
**  from  1803  to  1812,  was  1,066,198  quarters  per  annum,  and  of  flour  and  meal  296,853  cwts.  per  annum; 
^  and  aa  it  also  appears  by  the  Registers  of  the  population  acts,  that  the  increase  of  the  people  in  the 
**  latter  period  compared  with  the  former  amounted  to  more  than  one  million  of  souls.  There  is  great 
«  reason  to  imagine  that  the  tillage  of  Great  Britain  has  increased.  The  Board  has  not  the  smallest  dif* 
^  Acuity  in  asserting,  that  the  land  now  in  tillage  is  capable  of  being  made  much  more  productive  by  an 
**  improved  system  of  cultivation.  There  are  in  Great  Britain  considerable  tracts  of  grass  land,  fit  to 
**  be  converted  into  tillage  without  any  great  preparatory  expence,  and  in  many  cases  at  no  greater  ex* 
**  pence  than  that  of  setting  the  plough  to  work.  There  are  immense  tracts  of  unproductive  land,  both 
**  wet  and  dry,  that  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  tallage,  provided  the  local  impediments  of  common 
'<  rights,  &c.  were  removed,  and  particularly  if  facility  were  given  to  the  enclosure  of  small  commons.  The 
**  Board  does  not  conceive  that  there  has  been  any  material  extension  of  the  culture  of  Barley,  but  on 
'*  the  contrary  a  decline  ;  but  that  the  increased  culture  of  wheat  has  been  considerable,  and  that  of  Barlejf 
^  still  greater.  "  John  Sinclair, 

President.'^ 
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supporting  nearly  half  a  million  of  individuals  arrived  at  an  adult  state  and  ^efie** 
rally  in  the  prime  of  lif^,  (q)  The  aged  and  the  infants,  comprising  more  than  half 
a  milUon^  are  entitled  to  the  public  support.  And  it  is  the  glory  of  England  that 
the  day-labourer,  after  wasting  his^strength  in  raising  food  and  in  furnishing  habita- 
tions, cloathing,  and  other  comforts  for  the  community  at  large,  should  find  an  asylum 
and  support  from  the  bounty  of  the  nation  when  the  energies  of  nature  are  weakened 
and  can  be  no  longer  available.  The  great  error  in  the  system  is,  that  when  reduced 
to  practice  it  is  found  to  embrace  a  range  far  beyond  that  point  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  legislature  originally  -,  nor  has  the  wisdom  of  succeeding  legis-' 
lators  been  able  to  find  a  remedy  in  any  modification  of  the  pauper  system.  The 
evil  is  to  be  traced  to  ignorance,  deficient  education,  and  the  want  of  a  general  dif- 
fusion of  religious  and  moral  instruction   among  the   inferior  classes  of  society. 

Where  are  we  to  find  any  individuals'  male  or  female,  who  have  been  brought 
up  by  their  parents  or  relations,  who  are  not  enjoying  some  degree  of  happiness  from 
their  virtues,  or  suffering  a  certain  portion  of  misery  from  their  vices; — ^benefiting 
by  the  examples  of  industry  and  moral  rectitude,  which  were  set  before  them  in  their 
progress  to  maturity,  or  rendered  miserable  by  the  improvident,  careless,  and  vicious 
habits  which  were  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  in  infancy  they  look* 
ed  up  for  protection,  for  good  example,  and  for  proper  instruction  ^ — The  moral  con- 
duct and  good  example  of  parents  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  produce  industry^ 
prudience,  discretion,  and  temperance,  by  which  the  human  character  is  elevated  in 
society ; .  while  vicious  examples  on  the  contrary  never  fail  to  {produce  misery  and  de- 
basement, a  disposition  to  icUeness,  and  a  propensity  to  immoral  and  criminal  -  pursuits. 
Hence  the  incalculable  importance  of  instilling  universally  into  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  a  portion  of  that  knowledge  which  parents  and  relations  of  virtuous  ha* 
bits  among  the  inferior  classes  of  society  never  fail  to  confer  upon  their  children. 
How  much  w.ould  a  general  knowledge  of  this  transmission  of  blessings  contribute  to 
excite  and  invigorate  virtuous  exertions  ? — ^How  much  would  it  net  add  to  the  general 
stock  of  comfort  and  happiness?  To  what  an  incalculable  extent  would  it  not  go  in 
exalting  the  national  character,  and  in  improving  and  extending  the  resources  of  the 
state? 

.(q)  See  Colquhouii's  Treatise  on  Indigence  pages  37^  38, 39,  40,  41,  42, 43,  44,  45, 46,  47^—54,  56^  and  57. 
P^ulation  of  England  and  Wales,  1801—^,872,980 

Paupers  receiving  Parish  relief,  viz.  page  57.    Adults  permanently  336,199  Criminal  offenders  prosecuted. 

Adults  occasionally  305,899  viz.  p.  45, 46,  and  47, 

Children  permanently  315,150  Males           3,267 

In  Workhouses  in-  ^  gS  468  Females         1,338 

eluding  children    )  *  ■ 

Total         1,040,716 


Total        4,605 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


2» 


Human  ingenuity  has  been  exerted  perhaps  niore  on  the  flTubject  t>f  devising  means 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  than  on  any  other  branch  of  political  econMiy ; 
and  yet  the  evil  exists,  as  it  has  heretofore  done  in  great  force.  On  the  score  of 
extreme  misery  and  -want,  it  is  evident  that  wittT  respect  to  food,  tloathing,  and  ha« 
bitations,  the  inferior  orders  of  society  in  Great  Britain  are  better  provided  than  at 
any  former  period^  in  consequence  of  the  increased  opulence  of  the  country ;  but  their 
immoral  habits  have  experienced  no  favourable  change,  while  the  great  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  cities  and  towns,  in  a  proportion  infinitely  beyond  trhat  existed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  last  and  the  whole  of  the  preceding  century  has 
contributed  in  no  small  <Iegree  to  the  corruption  of  morals.  It  has  been  already 
shewn,  that  the  population  of  the  cities  and  towns,  instead  of  comprisiog  (as  had 
been  conjectured)  about  one  third  of  the  nation,  now  approaches  nearly  to  one  half. 
From  1801  to  1811  the  increase  of  houses  in  the  towns  in  Great  Britain  average 
12  per  cent,  and  the  inhabitants  15  per  cent.  Tn  the  country,  the  increase  of  Houses 
somewhat   exceeds   I J  percent,  and  the  inhabitants  13  per  cent,  (r) 

In  the  year  1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to 
In      -     -     1750  the  increase  for  50  years  was  only  1900  in  50  years 
In      -     -     1801  the  population  had  increased  223,750  in  51  years 

In     -      -     1811  the  population  experienced -> 

A-*k       :.  ^  <  160^)00  in  10  years 

a  further  increase  of  3     ,  ^ 


ff74,350 
«76,250 
900,006 

1,060,000 


(r)    A  general  View  of  the  increase  of  Houses  and  Inhabitants  in  the  eities  and  towns  iti  Great  Britain, 

compared  with  die  increase  of  houses  and  inhabitants  ia  die  Coutry, 


Increase  of  die  number  ai  Houses  and  Papulation  in 
the  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain  from  1801  to  1811 


Divisions. 

England 

Wales 

Scodand 


Increase  of 
Houses. 

14  per  cent. 

13  per  cent. 
3  per  cent- 


Increase  of 
Inhabitants. 
15  per  cent. 

14  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 


Increase  of    Houses   and 
Inhabitants  in  the  Country*        Difference. 
Houses.  Inhabitants.         Houses.        Inhabitants. 


13  per  cent. 
9  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 


14  per  cent. 
13  per  cent. 
11  percent. 


1 1  per  cent.      1 3  per  cent. 


1  per  cent. 
4  per  cent. 
12  per  cent! 
short  of    3 
1  per  cent. 


1  per  cent. 

1  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

2  per  cent 


Great  Britain    1 2  per  cent.        1 5  per  cent. 

Thus  it  appears  that  for  10  years,  from  1801  to  1811,  there  has  been  an  average  increase  of  houses  built 
in  towns  beyond  those  built  in  the  country  equal  to  one  per  cent,  while  on  an  average  the  inhabitants 
have  increased  2  per  cent,  in  the  towns  beyond  the  augmentation  of  the  country  population.  It  varies 
however  in  different  counties. 

In  Lancashire  Sper  cent,  in  favor  of  the  Towns* 


In  Yorkshire  the  population  is  2  per  cent,  in  favour  pf  the  Country. 
Cheshire  -        .         2  per  cent.        •        .         Idem. 

Northumberland  -        6  per  cent,        -        *         Idem. 

Herts  ...        9  per  cent.        -        0         Idem. 

2  per  cent.        •        •         Idem. 


Westmoreland 

Cumberland 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Kent 


4-per  cent 
3  per  cent. 
8  per  cent, 
16  per  cent. 
2  per  cent. 


Berkshire  . . .  nearly  equal,— the  increase  both  in  the  towns  and  country  being  about  8  per  cent« 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem, 
Idem* 
Idem* 
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ON  THE  POPULATION,  ke. 


From  an  inspection^  of  the  population  of  the  different  towns,  as  stated  from  page  29  to  4$^ 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  tendency  to  diminish  the  rural  popu« 
lation  of  the  country,  and  to  increase  that  of  the  towns  in  general*  Whether  this  is 
«  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  tut  small  fielrms,  or  to  any  other  cause,  deserves  serious 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  raising  the  greatest  quantity  of  food,  which  the 
land  can  produce  by  profitable  cultivation  to  meet  the  progressively  increasing  po- 
pulation, so  that  the  supply  may^  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  To  expect,  however, 
that  the  prices  of  corn  should  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  former  times,  under  the 
pressure  of. additional  taxes,  much  higher  rents  and  wages  of  labour  now  greatly 
augmented,  would  be  unreasonable,  while  such  reduction  would  be  impolitic.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  must  have  a  fair  profit.  It  ought  even  to  be  liberal  in  order 
to  encourage  the  extension  of  agriculture,  so  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  increasing 
population,  and  to  give  employment  to  at  least  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
additional  consumers. 

Agricultural  occupations  are  certainly  more  favourable  to  good  morals  among  the 
labouring  people  than  mechanical  and  handicraft  pursuits,  which  are  generally  pro- 
secuted  in  great  towns  where  vice  and  misery  prevail  in  a  much  greater  degp-ee 
than  in  the  country ;  and  where,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  force  of  evil  ex- 
ample tends  in  no  small  degree  to  the  corruption  of  morals. 

An  extended  population  becomes  only  a  blessing  to  a  country  when  the  people 
are  industrious  and  virtuous.  Where  the  wisest  institutions  are  to  be  found,  calculated 
to  form  establishments  for  profitable  labour  and  for  the  improvement  of  moral  habits, 
there  will  also  be  found  the  greatest  portion  of  human  happiness,  producing  at  the 
same  time  through  the  medium  of  agriculture  and  other  productive  labour  those  re- 
sources which  add  to  the  power  and  opulence  of  states  and  empires.  Upon  this 
foundation  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  nations  will  be  found  exclusively  to  rest. 


•     I 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  the  NUMBER  of  HOUSES  and  INHABITANTS,  in  1801  and  1811. 

Iq   every   CITY,   MARKET  TOWN,   and   other  TOWN,  in   GREAT   BRITAIN, 

Distingnishing,  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females. 

To  which  ii  added,  die  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  throughout  Great  BritaJn; 

Abo  a  List  of  all   the  Towns,  arranged    pvgrcsgively,  which  contain   more  than    10,000   Inhabitants. 

Prom  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


ENGLAND. 


ThoM  pnnted  in  Ila'ki  ire  Bon»|hs,  which   return  HBoibers  lo  PartiDment ;  iin]  thoie  with  thli  additional  Hark  * 


t5»»l«i;— 

Uouia. 

Inbabilanti. 

Hoowi. 

[ohaUuntK, 

Uain, 

Pemalo. 

Buildja;. 

m,T'T'^UM. 

HOUMS. 

nbabitanU 

Houie.. 

Halei. 

TmmIm. 

Buildinf. 

Antiiill   -    .    -    • 

MU 

l;iM 

241 

1.399 

57; 

138 

3 

355 

2,514 

679 

3,098 

1,5  IJ 

i.583 

BOO 

958 

4.605 

2,051 

22 

NewBiarket.9K.S<(/-- 

301 

1,650 

351 

1.785 

86f 

2 

Suham      .    .    - 

451 

2,004 

547 

2,386 

1.13' 

Thorney     -     .     - 

2*6 

950 

1,675 

UgbloB  Buuard    - 

GIS 
90 

3.09a 
I,1U3 
47* 

736 

210 
120 

3,116 
1,15* 

536 

1,695 
55f 
34; 

i!,02l 
598 

291 

1.174 

5.541 

(.463 

6.300 

2,8+4 

3.456 

10 

3 

Tolal  -  - 
CHESTER. 

5,901 

27,018 

6.163 

30,506 

14,504 

16,002 

34 

Toddinflou,  .fiu    I 

1,143 

AllriDcham  .    - 

3*3 

1,693 

412 

2,032 

97; 

1,059 

WotNUD      -      -      -      - 

Concleton     .    . 
Proltbaal     .    - 

855 
189 

3,B61 
1,250 

914 
127 

4,616 
756 

2,03; 
375 

2^93 
381 

S 

10,615 

Xnutifonl     .     . 
M*cHailNl<l       . 
HalpBi    .     .     . 

491 

1,537 

194 

2,373 
8,743 
906 

504 

8.711 

19^ 

2,358 

13.299 

938 

1,096 

5,639 

47t 

1.262 
6.670 

BERKS. 

889 
309 

4,3M 
1,S9| 

1.013 
315 

4,801 

1,843 

3,244 

900 

9,557 
943 

7 
3 

•I 

311 
449 

330 

948 

363 

1,446 

711 

268 

3,463 

N.-fca7    -     -     -     - 

S65 

4,475 

1,024 

4,8a8 

2,985 

2,613 

4 

Northwich    -     . 

345 

1,338 

323 

1,383 

651 

739 

% 

Wokingham-     f 
Il<«li.,     -    -    -    - 
Tkalcham      -    -    - 
ITamtMtl     -    -    - 
Waatise  .... 

ass 

1,183 

3" 

♦89 

848 

1,8*8 

S,7*3 

'    1,995 

1.144 

3,339 

390 
2,003 
42* 
380 
50fi 
1,0*6 

l,*19 
10,788 
9,104 
1.901 
9,386 

en 

4,890 
1,031 
868 

siiis 

809 
5.898 

1.013 
1.033 
1,215 
3.406 

1 
■   89 

4 

dudingGreat^ 

Runcorn.     .    . 
Sandbach      .    . 
Stockport      -     . 
Tarportey      .    . 
Tot«l.. 
CORNWALL. 

393 

323 
38* 
2,698 

I3S 

1,486 

1,3T9 
1,844 
14,830 

674 

338 

358 

515 

3,324 

1«6 

1,332 

9,060 

3,311 

17.545 

101 

«0B 

MB 
1,146 
7,977 

317 

78» 

1,113 
1,165 
9,568 
384 

S 
14 

8 

36.1« 

7,690 

39.701 

18,368 

91,433 

56 

79 

BOCKINOHAM. 

AoMleSl.     -    . 

710 

743 

3.686 

1,73! 

.^"-■[ 

40S 

2,130 

429 

2,259 

1.03B 

1,323 

3 

378 

265 

9.O50 

1,00E 

1,043 

69T 

3,186 

750 

3,447 
1.461 
3,987 
3,071 
3,530 
3.379 
1,361 
2,799 
3,515 
2,268 
1,644- 
481 
1,488 
1,481 
1,932 
1,60* 
9,490 

1,594 

1,853 

5 

C>d^^     .    . 

88 

412 

93 

471 

326 

245 

I 

SSr. : ; : 

Colahnnk      -    -    - 
&» 

J45 

379 
37* 
398 

613 

2,605 
1,910 
3.066 

2,046 
4S2 

3.Si6 

583 
425 
448 
320 

478 

1,313 
994 

1,«9 

1,34* 
651 

1,391 

1,614 
1,147 
1,21B 
935 
110 
1,403 

* 

Colnmb  St.  .    . 

FJmoulh     .    . 
ffl«y       ... 

HWrti,    .   .   . 

183 

321 
468 
C39 
366 
85 

194 
1,816 
3,(<8t 
1,155 
2,030 

535 

188 
419 
478 
239 
404 
97 

892 
3,010 
3,933 
1,319 
8139 

601 

365 

988 
1,453 

554 
1,066 

261 

537 
],0B3 
8,480 

765 
1,073 

340 
1,369 
1,749 

954 
1,091 

■441 

354 

843 

9 
3 

5 

2 

9 
* 
12 
9 

Newport  Pmgaea       - 

Otoer 

+5S 

320 

a,003 
1,55* 

4B3 
324 
96 
3W 
283 
223 

991 
77+ 

1,211 
8-0 

1 

I^iSl.    .    .    . 
Lnknrd  -    '-    \ 

518 
226 

323 

3,114 
1.483 
1,860 

797 
969 

3.981 
1,758 

1,533 
804 

Stratbrd,  YamtJ     • 
SInlSrd,  Stun;  '     . 

V-iulov    -     -     -     - 

ays 

275 
830 

1.653 
1,397 
1,101 

5*5 
691 
634 

8*3 
78* 
598 

9 

Loot,  ffVrl    .    . 
Moari.SI.    -    . 

■15 

7*3 
467 

138 
142 

93 

825 
608 
433 

384 
354 
191 

1 

Wotem      .... 

«B 

a,3-i9 

*87 

1,148 

1,342 

7 
42 

Mer.zior.      .    - 
JWl   .     .    . 

234 
32 
36 

1,009 

154 
173 

195 
35 

47 

1,093 

lis 

341 

435 
81 
104 

597 
91 
132 



Tol«J  -  - 

1,085 

36.387 

17,061 

ft.^     .     -     . 

201 
305 

1,332 

236 
360 

1.498 

66 

837 

CAMBRIDGE. 

^ 

10,08" 

2,017 

5,830 

Penzance     -    . 

694 

3,383 

4.022 

CHtoa       -    -    -■  . 

154 

654 

4.924 

5,903 

3,77J 

2,215 

160 

1,150 

195 

70, 

»    773 

1,157 

615 

199 

960 

216 

Trcs«v  .    -    . 

134 

937 

181 

921 

Total  -  . 

369 

«,35B 

40'! 

8.489 

1.194       1,358 



7.6*2 

4.^659 

8,704 

511.935 

««,5Bi      28.3511 

30 
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XJOMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  the  NUMBER  of  HOUSES  and  INHABITANTS,  in  1801  and  1811, 

In  every  CITY,  MARKET  TOWN,  and  other  TOWN,  in  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Distinguishing,  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females* 

To  which  is  added,  the  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  throughout  Great  Britain ; 

Also  a  Lbt  of  all   the  Towns,  arranged  progressively,   which    contain   more   than   10,000   Inhabitants. 

From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament 


ENGLAND. 


Those  printed  in  Italks  are  Boroughs,  which  retoni  Members  to  Parliament ;  and  thole  with  this  additional  Mark  *  are  Cities. 

•' 

1801. 

1811. 

- 

Counties : — 

1801. 

1811. 

Couatiet  >- 

DEVON 
cnntomed, 
^Exeter      .    .     - 

-  CUMBERLAND 

Hooten 

Inhabitants. 

HOUMS. 

Inhabitants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Houses 
building. 

tiouses. 

[nhabiunts. 

Houses. 

[nhabitooU. 

Males. 

Females. 

Houses 
bnikting. 

JUdatooa  Moor  - 

317 

3,626 

466 

5,079 

2,593 

2,486 

2,836 

17.398 

2,971 

]  8,896 

7,908 

10,988 

21 

BooUe     .  •-    - 

103 

5V1 

117 

602 

307 

295 

MM. 

Hartland  .... 

287 

1,546 

292 

1.734 

875 

859 

2 

BrftODpton    -     • 

346 

1,602 

266 

2,043 

920 

1,123 

1 

Hatherleigh   -      - 

219 

1,218 

•232 

1,330 

676 

704 

2 

1,338 

10,221 

1,709 

12,531 

5,628 

6,903 

7 

Hoidswortby  • 
HofiHon     •    .  •     . 

204 

1,045 

256 

1.206 

581 

625 

'    2 

Coeiermouik    -    - 

423 

2,865 

628 

2,964 

1,342 

1,622 

4 

557 

2377 

589 

2,735 

1,280 

1,455 

SO 

Vjfpremtttt    -      • 

326 

1,515 

335 

1,556 

730 

826 

1 

llfracumb    ... 

455 

1,838 

441 

1,934 

845 

1,0jJ9 

S 

or  Holm  Abbey  J 

84 

371 

126 

600 

302 

298 

— 

Kingsbridge      -    • 
Lifton     .... 

155 
145 

1,117 
843 

141 
141 

1,242 
1,006 

528 
495 

714 
511 

1 
5 

Ireby    -    -  -    - 

73 

358 

87 

399 

199 

200 

1 

Modbury     ... 

311 

1,813 

316 

1.890 

863 

1,027 

Keswick    ... 

298 

1,350 

352 

1,683 

788 

895 

4 

Moreton  Hampstead 

459 

1,768 

343 

1,655 

770 

883 

8 

<  fcirkowatd  ... 

146 

634 

117 

636 

307 

329 

1 

NewtooAbboU,and  \ 
Newton  Bushel  t  { 

1 

\9l 

1,049 

531 

518 

« 

Ixm^town   •  .   - 

176 

1,335 

173 

1,579 

744 

835 

2 

172 

867 

1 

'Mmypon  ... 

302 

2,932 

323 

3,134 

1,222 

1,912 

2 

Oakhamplon .     .    - 

269 

1,430 

227 

1,440 

656 

784 

■ 

Penrith    *  .  •  . 

690 

3,801 

938 

4^328 

1,988 

2,340 

.i*. 

Ottery  St.  Mary^s  • 

519 

2.415 

583 

2,880 

1,195 

1,685 

4 

BavenglaM'-    • 

92 

409 

94 

425 

200 

225 

m^ 

PhmoutIi\    ... 
PfymptmEark-    . 

4,536 

43,194 

5,552 

56,060 

2V,469 

31,591 

180 

'Wbltehftven  •    . 

1833 

8,74? 

1,974 

10,106 

4,285 

5,821 

16 

86 

604 

90 

715 

329 

386 

3 

Wigton    .    -    - 

ioe 

2,450 

642 

2,977 

1,326 

1,651 

1 

Sidmouth    ... 

258 

1,252 

344 

1.688 

702 

986 

5 

'Workiogtoti  -   • 

1181 

5,71^ 

1,068 

5.807 

2,230 

3,557 

5 

South  Molton   -    . 
Taviilock'    ... 
Tognmoath      .    . 
Tiverton  .    .    .    - 

572 

481 

478 

1,322 

2,753 
3,420 
2,012 
6^05 

543 

506 

606t 

1,294 

2,739 
4.723 
2,893 
6,732 

1,247 
2,209 
1.174 
2,999 

1,492 
2,514 
1,719 
3,733 

3 

Total-  - 

8,284 

48,554 

9,415 

56,449 

25,131 

31,318 

45 

8 

:     DERBY. 

■ 

9 

Alfreton    •    -    •. 

442 

2,301 

553 

3,396 

1,792 

1,604 

15 

Topsham     •    .    • 

477 

2,748 

613 

2.871 

1,258 

1,613 

t 

•A^hbouni  •    •    - 

459 

2,006 

469 

2,112 

926 

1,186 

4 

Torr  ngton  ... 

374 

2,044 

400 

2,151 

924 

1,227 

14 

BakeweU  ... 
Selper.    •    •    • 
ft>Iiov«r   ... 

299 
893 
259 
180 

l,4li 

4,500 

1,09! 

760 

296 

1,038 

246 

186 

1,485 

5.778 

1,043 

934 

686 

2,770 

506 

447 

799 

3,008 

537 

487 

14 
5 
1 

T(4neu    .... 

Total .  . 

1 

302 

2,503 

326 

2,725 

1,133 

1.592 

1    • 

22.020 

137,715 

22,964 

156.227 

68,830 

87.397 

3.i5 

SaktoM     ... 

ChBpe|.tti-le-Frttb 

538 

2,507 

618 

3,042 

1,435 

1,609 

5 

DORSET. 

ChesterfiBld  .    . 

920 

4,267 

976 

4,47^ 

2,025 

2,451 

3 

Abbotsbory .    •    . 

173 

788 

170 

812 

373 

439 

Cromford.    .    . 

208 

1,115 

23j 

1,259 

593 

e^ 

7 

Beaminster  ... 

337 

2,140 

454 

2,290 

1,077 

1,213 

4 

Derbg  .... 

?,no 

10,832 

2,786 

13,043 

5,978 

7,065 

34 

Beer  Regis  ... 

201 

93^ 

215 

953 

429 

524 

2 

Dronfield  ... 
1Ma(;lock    ... 

243 

1,182 

271 

1,343 

699 

644 

1 

Blaodford    .    -    .. 

408 

2,326 

443 

2,425 

1.017 

1,403 

492 

2,354 

555 

2,490 

1,153 

1.337 

6 

Bridporl  .    -    .    - 

288 

3,117 

519 

3,567 

l,.53i 

2,035 

1 

Melbourne     .    . 

357 

1,861 

402 

2.003 

996 

1,007 

.. 

Ceme  Abbas      .    - 

165 

847 

156 

795 

36» 

427 

1 

Tidesvell  ... 

302 

* 

1,351 

283 

1,219 

546 

673 

...« 

Corf$  Cattle  ... 

152 

741 

165 

744 

351 

£93 

Winster    ... 

233 

753 

208 

847 

424 

423 

•M 

Cranboume .    .    - 

337 

1,402 

147 

816 

429 

387 

Wirksworth  -    . 

679 

2,978 

770 

3,474 

1,640 

1,834 

7 

Dorchester    .    .     - 
Erer»hot     ... 
Frampton    .    .    « 
UfmeReglt   -     .    - 

353 
70 
47 

276 

2,402 
497 
295 

364 
98 

74 

2,546 
485 
331 

1,187 
249 
169 

1,359 
236 
169 

1,117 

Total.. 

8,674 

41,270 

9,8S9 

47,944 

22,614 

25,330 

102 

DEVON. 

1,451 

3;)6 

1,925 

80S 

4 

Atkburton  ... 

379 

3,080 

366 

3,053 

1,322 

1,731 

2 

Mekombe  Regu  .    > 

471 

2.350 

bi\Q 

2.985 

1,182 

1,803 

8 

Axaumtter     -    . 

431 

2,154 

455 

2,387 

1,080 

1,307 

1 

Poole       .... 

1,059 

4,761 

1.057 

4,816 

2,145 

2,673 

2 

Bampton  -    .    - 

302 

1,364 

282 

1,422 

690 

732 

2 

Sh'ifiJtwy     -    •    - 

515 

2,159 

587 

2,635 

1,160 

1,475 

9 

Barnstaple  -    .    . 

653 

3,748 

636 

4,019 

1,633 

2,386 

5 

Suibridt^e    ... 

251 

1,245 

141 

890 

399 

491 

Beeraftion,mo\nd' 
ing  Beer-Terras 

216 

1,110 

149 

1,504 

849 

655 

9 

Sherborne    .    -     • 
Starminsier  Newton 

589 
314 

3,159 
1,406 

596 
325 

3,370 
3,461 

1,431 
659 

1,9:9 
80\j 

1 

Bideford  -    -    - 
Bow     -    -    -    . 

606 
162 

2,987 
677 

648 
157 

3,244 

727 

1,415 

329 

1,829 
398 

2     • 
2 

Swan-ige,    alias  7 
Swanscy           { 

300 

1,382 

299 

1,483 

700 

783 

« 

Bradnincb      .    • 

253 

1,187 

194 

1,230 

604 

626 

3 

Wareham       -     -     - 

381 

1.627 

582 

1,709 

782 

927 

1 

Brent  -    -  '-    . 

163 

1.032 

272 

1.321 

60*5 

718 

-.. 

tVeymuuth     ... 

243 

1.267 

439 

1,747 

679 

1.068 

6 

Chudleigh  -    -    - 

414 
296 
661 
289 

1,786 
J  ,333 
3,138 
1,641 

330 
309 
618 

368 

1,832 
1,340 
2,917 
1,774 

88.^ 

63^. 

1,3'2/ 

871 

.      947 

702 

1,594 

903 

9 
5 

Wiun borne  Minster 
Total  .  - 

673 

3,059 

6P4 

3,156 

1,513 

1,643 

7 

Chiiinleigh    -    . 
CoHamptou    .    - 

7,603 

iJ9,r:'j- 

8,247 

41,941 

18,6.50 

23,31 1 

41 

CotytoQ    -    -     - 

Crediton  •-    -    - 

1,003 

4,029 

431 

1,846 

70 : 

M42 

... 

DURHAM. 

Comb-MorrtiD  ^  • 
Dartmouth  -    .^  * 

156 

819 

200 

732 

399 

333 

m^ 

Bernard  Castle  -    - 

312 

2,966 

456 

2,986 

1,312 

1,674 

1 

386 

3,412 

38S 

3,595 

1,464 

2,131 

-*. 

Bishop's  Auckland 

413 

1,961 

38S 

1,807 

788 

1,019 

8 

Dodbrook  -    -    - 

86 

608 

113 

942 

374 

568 

% 

Bishop's  Wearniout  b 

890 

6,126 

1,105 

7,060 

3,021 

4,039 

1 

CootioQcd 

as.«sss 

. 

^_ 

CuQtiiiutrU 

1^1  — 



^BBS:^ 

X  Including  Newton  Abbots,  which  is  now  united  to  Newton  Bnshel,  both  conitituting  one  Town. 
I  loclodtf  ig  the  Suburbs  and  PJymunth  Dock, 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    of  the  NUMBER  of  HOUSES  and  INHAfilT ANTS;  in   1801   and  1811 

In  every  CITY,  MARKET  TOWN,  and  otner  TOWN  in  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
Distinguishing^  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females. 
To  which  is  added  the  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  thoughout  Great  Britain; 
Also   a   List  of  all  the  Towns,  arranged   progressively,    which   contain   more  than    10,000  Inhabitants. 

From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


ENGLAND. 

Those  printed  in  ItaHet  are  Boroughs,  which  return  Members  to  Parliament ;  and  those  with  this  additional  Mark  *  are  Okies. 


Counties : 
DURHAM 

/OlrfSMfCn. 

Chesterwle-Street 
CornhHI  -  ->  • 
Darlington  -  - 
^Durham  -  - 
Gateshead  -  -  • 
Haftiepool .  •  . 
Sfdgfield  •  •  , 
Shiefds,  South 
Sta'ndrop  .  •  , 
Stanhope  •  •  . 
Stocktoa-on-T€es 
Soodfrland  •  .  . 
Tvcedmouth  •  . 
Wearmouth,  Monk 
Wobingham   •    . 

Total  .  - 


ESSEX. 

Barking      .  . 

Billericay  .  • 

Backing     •  . 

BiadBeld    •  • 

Bnntwood  •  « 

Bra-ntree  .  • 

Bwnham   •  • 

Chdmslbrd  . 
Chipping  Ongar 

Cogf  esball  • 

Ct^cktater    •  • 

Dedham     .  • 

Dnnmow    •  • 

Epp^ng^       .  . 
Gray's  Tbtirrock 

Habted      .  • 

Harlow  •     .  • 


1801. 


Houses. 


lliihabitantt 


18U. 


Houses.  I  Inhabitants. 


Homdon    .    • 
Leigh    •     .     • 
Manningtfce  • 
Mablon,      .     • 
Bochlbfd    .    • 
Romford     .     • 
SaffiroD  Walden 
Thaxted     .     * 
Wahhan  Abbey 
Waithamstow 
Witbam     .     • 

ToUl 


GLOUCESTER. 
Bn-keley  .  .  • 
Bidty  .... 
*  brisi€i^  ioclnd-  ? 

ing  the  Suburbs  { 
Cainpdcfi    •     • 
Ckelteoham     t    . 

Continued 


259 
140 
909 

1,054 

1,101 
230 
307 

1,263 
183 
196 
533 

1,579 
412 
603 

*  398 


Males. 


10,582 


328 
147 
623 

87 
182 
454 
210 
653 
111 
593 
1,997 
303 
440 
271 

83 
784 
265 
493 

66 
110 
129 
454 
183 
529 
682 
365 
326 
528 
401 


11,797 


99 
922 

10,896 

54 

710 


1,662 

668 

4,670 

7.5S0 

8,597 

993 

1,184 

8,103 

1,156 

1,239 

4,009 

12,412 

3,458 

5.342 

1,834 


73,915 


1,585 
1.128 
2,680 

582 
1,007 
2,821 
1,054 
3,755 

595 
2,409 
11,520 
1,537 
2,100 
1,413 

677 
3,380 
1,514 
2,761 

359 

570 
1,016 
2,358 
1.228 
3.179 
3,181 
1,894 
1,837 
3,006 
2,186 


256 
177 
836 
956 

1.248- 
260 
290 
526 
213 
165 
808 

1,684 
711 
'671 
398 


11.146 


63,39'2 


658 
4,227 

63,645 

221 
3,076 


402 
157 
55b 
130 
229 
518 
201 
867 
120 
526 
2,168 
270 
446 
290 
213 
744 
261 
578 
64 
109 
217 
515 
186 
618 
676 
388 
421 
558 
466 


12,893 


128 
1,093 

12,365 

54 

1,677 


1,726 
725 
5,059 
6,763 
8,782 
1,047 
1,307 
9,001 
1*087 
1.375 
4,229 
12.289 
3,917 
5,355 
1.983 


76,498 


2,421 
1.289 
2,544 

613 
1,238 
2,298 
1,056 
4,649 

678 
2,471 
12,544 
1,432 
2,279 
1,473 
1,055 
3,279 
1,695 
3,732 

378 

702 
1,075 
2,679 
1,214 
3,244 
3,403 
1,733 
2,287 
3,777 
2,352 


09.590 


616 
4,757 

76,433 

198 
8,325 


800 

355 

2,351 

2,997 

3,975 

462 

634 

4,127 

482 

669 

1,799 

5,007 

1,848 

2,272 

912 


Females. 


33,811 


1,273 
658 

1,134 
281 
575 

1,082 
526 

2,046 
339 

1,165 

5,400 
691 

1,064 
756 
553 

1,486 
883 

1,519 
197 
324 
486 

1,243 
608 

1,547 

1.617 
861 

1,139 

1,771 

1.153 


32,389 


296 
2,135 

32,842 

93 
3,780 


^sm 


926 

370 

2.708 

3,766 

4,807 

585 

673 

4,874 

6o5 

706 

2,430 

7,282 

2,069 

3,083 

1,071 


42,687 


Houses 
Building. 


1,148 
631 

1,410 
326 
663 

1,216 
530 

2,603 
339 

1,306 

7,144 
735 

1,215 
717 
502 

1,793 
812 

2,213 
181 
378 
589 

1,436 
606 

1,697 

1,786 
872 

1,148 

2,006 

1.199 


37,201 


320 
2,622 

43,591 

105 
4,545 


2 

3 
5 

4 

1 
2 


7 
2 
1 


41 


2 

2 

1 

2 


15 

2 

24 

1 

1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
4 
2 
10 
2 
1 
4 


77 


2 
8 

321 

4 
127 


Counties  : 

GLOUCESTER 
continued. 
Chipping  Sodbnry 
Gnnnster  •     .     . 
Colford      .     .    . 
Dean,  Little  .     . 
Darsley    •     .    . 
Fairford     .    .     . 
*  Ghmcetter    «     . 
Horsley     .     •    • 
King-Stanley      . 
L^chlade  .    •    • 
Lidney      .     •    • 
Marshfield     .    . 
Minchinaf  Hampton 
Mitchell -Dean    . 
More  ton  in  the  Man>h 
Newent      .    .     • 
Newnhnm .     •     . 
Nnrthleach     .     • 
Palnswick  .     .    . 
Stow-ou- the- Wold 
Stiond       •     •    . 
Telbury    .     .    . 
Thdubnry  .     •     . 
Thombury     .    . 
Wickwar  .     .     . 
Winchcomb  .     . 
Wotton-under-Edge 

Total  •  .  . 


HEREFORD. 

Bromyard  .  . 

♦  ffenford  •  • 

Kington    •  •  • 

Ledbury    •  •  •  > 

IjnMttfuter  •  • 

Pembridge  •  • 

R09S      .      •  •  • 

Weobigy    •  .  • 

Total  . 


1801. 


Houses.  Uuhabitants. 


iMM^ib 


HERTFORD : 
Baldock    •    •    • 
Barkway  .     .     . 
Bamet,  East 
Berkhampstead  . 
Bishop's  Stortford 
Buntingford  .     . 
Hatfield     .     .    . 
Hemel  Hempstead 
Hertford    .     .    • 
Hitchm     .    .    • 
Hoddesdon     •     • 
Rickmansworth  • 
Royston    •     .     . 


Continued 


sia 


222 
885 
261 
113 
470 
273 

1,368 
562 
322 
193 
139 
265 
710 
125 
171 
474 
145 
110 
643 
264 

1,043 
533 
887 
176 
161 
301 
284 


1,090 

4,130 

1,288 

541 

2,379 

1.326 

7.579 

2.971 

1,434 

917 

783 

1,264 

3,419 

563 

829 

2,354 

821 

664 

3,150 

1,139 

5,422 

2,500 

4,199 

856 

764 

1,256 

1,587 


1811. 


Houses. 


23,786       127,102 


243 
1,460 
311 
618 
736 
304 
553 
160 


983 
6,828 
M24 
3,058 
3,019 
1,086 
3,347 

608 


236 
926 
259 
161 
513 
302 

1,529 
667 
358 
202 
138 
275 
810 
121 
199 
508 
155 
142 
674 
260 

1,174 
520 
992 
214 
160 
296 
307 


Inhabitants, 


27.415 


244 
1,668 
341 
625 
764 
288 
556 
159 


1,235 

4,540 

1,551 

754 

2,580 

1,444 

8,280 

3,925 

1,722 

993 

820 

1,415 

3,246 

535 

928 

2,538 

952 

647 

3,201 

1,188 

5,321 

2,533 

4,820 

1.083 

805 

1,256 

1,527 


^ates. 


Females. 


149,168 


1,101 
7,306 
1,617 
3,136 
3,238 
1,135 
2,261 
626 


.     561 

;  2,030 

849 

:     389 

1,151 

.     688 

3,726 

■  1,399 

796 

'    469 

433 

672 

1,523 

270 

457 

1,241 

473 

308 

1,391 

.    564 

2.45G 

1,202 

2,201 

445 

390 

563 

667 


66,383 


515 

3,145 
75! 

1,442 

1,468 
558 

1,052 
312 


674 

2,510 

702 

365 

1,429 

756 

4,554 

1,626 

926 

524 

387 

743 

1,723 

265 

471 

1,297 

479 

339 

1,810 

624 

2,865 

1,331 

2,619 

638 

415 

673 

860 


82,788 


586 
4,161 

859 
1,693 
1,770 

577 
1,309 

314 


Houses 
Bailding. 

4 
10 


15 

3 
2 

4 
5 
3 


3 
3 


f 

11 
2 

11 
2 


555 


35 
9 

4 
10 


Z2 
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COMPABATIYE    STATEMENT   of  the   NUMBER  of  HOUSES   and   INHABITANTS,   in   1801   and    1811, 

In  every  CITY,  MARKET  TOWN,  and  other  TOWN,  in  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Disiinguishingy  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females. 

To  which  is  added,  the  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  throughout  Great  Britain ; 

Also   a   List  of  all   the  Towns,   arranged   progressively,   which   contain   more   than    10,000   Inhabitants. 

From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


« 

Those  printed  in  Italics  are  Boroughs,  whi 

] 

• 

ch  return 

ENGLAND. 

ose  with  this  additional  Mark  *  are  Cities. 

isa^»  1 

1 

Members  to  Parliament ;  and  th 

Coupties:— 

1801.      * 

1811. 

Counties  :— 

KENT 
continued, 
Sheerness    -    -    . 

1801. 

1811. 

• 

1 

HERTFORD 

conlinuaL 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

.Males. 

Females. 

Houses 
Boilding. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Howa 
BiiiMiof. 

St,  Albans   -    •    . 

5^7 

3,038 

621 

3,653 

l,63j 

2,018 

.i— 

675 

4,139 

840 

5.319 

2,596 

2,722 

SO 

Staodon      •    •    • 

254 

1,866 

253 

1,889 

988 

-    901 

1 

Sittingboum     •    . 

2P0 

1,347 

238 

1,362 

633 

729 

1 

StcTenage   -    -    - 

267 

1,254 

306 

1,302 

556 

746 

2 

Smarden      ... 

161 

831 

168 

890 

463 

427 

1 

Triog     .... 

328 

1,621 

351 

1,847 

878 

1,029 

1 

Tenterden  -    -    - 

371 

2,370 

456 

2,786 

1,301 

1,485 

3     , 

Waltham  Cross    - 

202 

1,096 

212 

1,152 

480 

672 

I 

Tunbridge  .    -    • 

771 

4,371 

942 

5,932 

2,852 

3.080 

*      16 

Ware     -    -    -    - 

580 

2,950 

684 

3,369 

1,618 

1,751 

3 

Tnnbridge  Wells  - 

501 

3,013 

653 

4.349 

2.036 

2,313 

9 

Watford     -    -    - 

691 

3,530 

519 

2,603 

1,216 

1,387 

9 

Wttftterham      -    . 
Woolwich    ... 
Wrolbam    .    -    - 
Wye    .... 

271 

1,362 

111 

218 

1,344 

9.826 

755 

1,200 

271 

2,446 

107 

<^23 

1,437 

17,054 

613 

1,322 

716 

8,082 

296 

642 

721 

8,972 

317 

680 

1     1 

Total  -  - 

7,366 

39,306 

8,059 

42,945 

20,308 

22,637 

62 

41 

HUNTINGDON. 
Godinanchestcr    - 
Huntingdon  -     -    • 

* 

1  #%Jk 

V       ^t0^\ 

€%  M  ^^ 

1     1 

347 
356 
252 

1,573 
2,035 
1,266 

408 
471 
262 

1,779 
2,397 
1,400 

842 

1,085 

659 

937 

1,312 

741 

4 

Total  .  . 
LANCASTER. 

32.160 

177,801 

38,072 

217.646 

103013 

114,633 

495 

Kimboltoa  •    «    - 

Ramsey      .    .    - 

353 

1,804 

484 

2,3£0 

1,197 

1,193 

— 

A^b  tcm-under-Line 

3,018 

15,632 

3,127 

19.052 

9.146 

9,906 

... 

St,  Ives  -    -    -    - 

478 

2,099 

489 

2,426 

1,202 

1,224 

— 

Blackburn  .    •    . 

,     2,352 

11,980 

3,062 

15.083 

6,953 

8,130 

18 

St.  Neots    -     -     - 

370 

1,752 

408 

1,988 

919 

1,069 

2 

Bolton   .... 

3,476 

17,416 

4,395 

24,149 

11,354 

12,795 

4 

Stilton    .    -    .    - 

111 

509 

107 

663 

327 

336 

— 

Brou^ton-io-Furnace 

2^3 

1,105 

211 

966 

466 

500 

,. 

Yaxley  .    -    -    - 

215 

986 

171 

1,391 

575 

816 

— 

Bury      «... 
Bpmley       ... 
Cartnicl       ... 

1.384 
678 
140 

7,072 

3,305 

682 

1,629 
823 
157 

8.762 

4,368 

991 

4,219 

2,12^ 

463 

4.543 

2,239 

528 

17    , 

Total  •  - 

2.482 

12,114 

2,800 

14,434 

6,806 

7,628 

6 

WM 

KENT. 

Chorley-    ... 

865 

4.516 

964 

5.182 

2,426 

2,756 

s 

Appledorc  -    •    - 

S5 

384 

62 

407 

212 

195 

— . 

CLtheroe       ... 

309 

1,368 

308 

1,767 

826 

941 

2 

Asblbrd      -    «    - 

411 

2,151 

422 

2,532 

1,137 

1,395 

1 

Colne      .... 

782 

3,626 

994 

5,336 

2,531 

2,805 

4 

Bexley  -    -    -    - 

267 

1,441 

288 

1,774 

854 

920 

.— 

Dalton   .    .    .    - 

241 

1,125 

159 

643 

290 

353 

•. 

Bromley     -    -     . 

424 

2,700 

479 

2,965 

1,431 

1.534 

11 

Eccleston    .    .    - 

246 

1,362 

292 

1,584 

803 

781 

«. 

*  Canterbury    -    - 

J, 799 

9,000 

2,199 

10,200 

4,605 

5,595 

10 

Gar&tang     ... 

64 

731 

180 

790 

367 

423 

•. 

Charing      -     •    - 

125 

851 

155 

912 

462 

450 

1 

Hastiuden   ... 

844 

4.040 

1,005 

5,127 

2,518 

2,609 

8 

Chatham    -    .    - 

1,729 

10,505 

2,221 

12,652 

5,922 

6,730 

25 

Hawkshead      .    - 

160 

634 

154 

676 

337 

339 

•. 

Granhrook  •    -    - 

429 

2,561 

522 

2,994 

1,454 

1,540 

'   2 

Hornby  -     •    .    - 

87 

414 

86 

420 

212 

208 

... 

Crayibrd     -    •    • 

191 

1,210 

246 

1,553 

769 

784 

— . 

Kirkham     -    .    - 

352 

1,561 

431 

2,214 

1,039 

1,175 

5 

Dartford     •    •    • 

463 

2,406 

531 

3,177 

1,599 

1,578 

4 

Lancaster     ... 

1,611 

9,030 

1.731 

9,247 

4,237 

5,010 

1 

Deal      .... 

917 

5,420 

1,350 

7,351 

3,382 

3,969 

17 

Liverpool      -    -    • 

11,784 

77,653 

16,007 

94,376 

41,296 

53,080 

135 

Deptford     ... 

3,119 

17,348 

3,522 

19,833 

9,526 

10,307 

97 

Leigh      .... 

277 

1,429 

353 

1,960 

927 

1.033 

2 

Dover     -    .    -    - 

3,570 

14,845 

3,973 

19,128 

8,663 

10,465 

35 

Manchester      .    . 

12,826 

81,020 

17,245 

98,573 

44,332 

54,241 

74 

Elbam   -    -    -    . 

167 

942 

177 

992 

522 

470 

^mmB 

Middleton   .  \.    . 

624 

3,265 

819 

4,422 

2,045 

2,377 

12 

flthaiU'*    -    -    • 

275 

1,627 

294 

1,813 

880 

933 

1 

Nexolon  .... 

172 

1^55 

269 

1,589 

759 

830 

_ 

iPolkestone  -    -    - 

782 

'     3,257 

784 

3,697 

1.673 

2,024 

— 

Ormskirk    ... 

614 

2,554 

676 

3,064 

1,441 

1,623 

■      2 

iPeversham .    .    - 

570 

3,364 

638 

3,655 

1,756 

1,899 

1 

POultOD  .... 

197 

769 

211 

926 

427 

499 

.. 

Gravesend  -    -    - 

412 

2,483 

527 

3,119 

1,505 

1,614 

9 

Prescot  -    -    -    • 

736 

3,465 

822 

3,678 

1,747 

1,931 

4 

Greenwich  ... 

2,12J 

.    14,339 

2,381 

16,947 

8,723 

8,224 

47 

Preston   .    .    •     • 

2,231 

11,887 

3,612 

17,065 

7,749 

9,316 

12 

Goudhutst  .    #    . 

287 

1,782 

277 

2,082 

1,021 

1,061 

1 

Rainford      ... 

233 

1,185 

269 

1,315 

643 

672 

.. 

Ifyihe     -    .    .    . 

229 

1,446 

277 

2,318 

995 

1,323 

2 

Rochdale    ... 

959 

5,560 

2,027 

10,968 

5.394 

5,574 

3 

Lenbam      .    .    • 

232 

1,434 

269 

1,509 

767 

742 

"3 

Ulverston    -    -    - 

629 

2.937 

ld?567 

725 

3,378 

1,530 

1.848 

S 

Lewisham   .     •    . 

722 

4,007 

1,165 

6,625 

2,923 

3,702 

33 

Warrington      •    • 

2,296 

8,609 

11,738 

5,325 

6.413 

30 

Lydd     .... 

204 

1,303 

305 
1,745 

233 
1,280 

401 

1,504 

718 

786 

— 

fFigan    -    .    -    - 

2,236 

10.989 

2,652 

14,060 

6,442 

7,618 

34 

Maidtttai€  .    -    - 

1,346 

192 

1.115 

8,027 
1,093 
4,766 
2,056 

9,443 
1,154 
6,126 
2,470 

4,412 

526 
2;782 
1,159 

5,031 

628 

2,344 

1,311 

5 

19 

Worsley     ... 
Total .  . 

853 

5.062 

1,008 

6,151 

2,916 

3.235 

4 

Malilng*    ... 
Margate     •    -    - 
Ikf-ilton   .    -    -    - 

53,499 

305.596 

69,217 

379,620 

173.289 

206,331 

395 

322 

8 

LEICESTER. 

• 

Minster  in  Shepey 

675 

4,139 

840 
372 
163 

5,318 

2,596 

2,722 

20 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

621 

2,674 

647 

3,141 

1,525 

1,616 

48 

Nortb-Plect      -    - 

291 

1,910 

2,031 

1,014 

1.017 

— 

BarroW'Upon-Soar 

231 

J,09O 

263 

1,303 

661 

622 

... 

Islueenborough    -     - 

132 

,.545 

605 

310 

425 

4 

Billesdon     .    .    - 

120 

580 

126 

534 

264 

270 

1 

Ramsgate  .     -     • 

726 

3,110 

898 

4,221 

1,845 

2,376 

21 

Bosworth  Market  - 

120 

791 

172 

865 

430 

435 

m^ 

•  Roclmter  -     -    • 
^Romney,  Niot    •    • 
St.  Mary  Cray      • 

1,150 

6,817 

1,551 

9,070 

4,292 
387 

4,778 

19 

Hallaton      ... 

149 

548 

151 

598 

278 

390 

— 

122 

755 

157 

841 

454 

2 

Hinckley     -    •    . 

930 

5.070 

1,123 

6,058 

2.872 

3.186 

3 

129 

672 

139 

70S 

364 

344 

— 

Leicester  .    -     -     - 

3,250 

15,593 

4,683 

23,146 

10,801 

12.345 

73^ 

Snndwith      -    -    - 

J,398 

6,506 

530 

2,735 

1,272 

1,463 

1 

Loughborough  •    • 

981 

4.546 

1,140 

5.400 

2.612 

2,788 

8 

*  Seven  Oaks     .    - 

416 

l,40d 

355 

]|922 

868 

1,054 

3 

Lutterworth     .    . 

277 

1,652 

425 

1,845 

861 

984 

— 

Cootinuetl 

■■    i.r.jr 

J 

1 

Con  tinned] 

1 

s;=SSSS5S 

__ 
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COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT  of   the   NUMBER   of   HOUSES   and   INHABITANTS,  in   1801    and   1811, 

In  every   CITY,   MARKET   TOWN    and    other   TOWN    in   GREAT    BRITAIN, 
Distinguishing,  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females. 
To  which  is  added,  the  Number  of  Houses  Building  in  every  Town  throughout  Great  Britain ; 
Also   a  List   of  all   the   Towns,    arranged    progressively,    which   contain   more  than    10,000  Inhabitants. 

From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


ENGLAND. 


Those  printed  in  Italics  are  Borough 

9  which  return  Members  to  Parliament;  and  those  with  this  additional  Mark  *  are  Cities. 

CouDties:— " 

1801. 

1811. 

Counties:— 

MIDDLESEX. 

continued. 
Honnslow     .    •     . 

1801. 

III 

.  - 

1811. 

LEICESTER, 

Houses. 

[ahabitants. 

Hoo:!es. 

[nhabitanls. 

Males. 

Females. 

Houses 
Building. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Houses 
Building; 

Market  Haiiyoroagi 

1          330 

1,716 

342 

1,704 

788 

916 

1 

354 

8,042 

377 

2,304 

1,064 

1,240 

a 

Melton  Mowbray  . 

348 

1,766 

422 

2.145 

994 

1,151 

•^ 

Isleworth      .    .     . 

768 

4,346 

791 

4,661 

8,142 

8,519 

3 

•Monnt  Sorrel  .     . 

231 

1,233 

281 

1,502 

749 

753 

— . 

London    City,f'^ 

Waitbam     •    •     ■ 

*M      «.       ft 

99  . 

440 

93 

512 

238 

274 

— 

excluftive  of    / 

4  A  AnA 

129,528 

V  M    OM« 

4  /%#^  rf^^^ 

^/\    #%1  A 

J* ^    ^^j»^ 

Total  - 

•      7,7'27 

37,699 

9,868 

48,753 

23,093 

25,660 

134 

Westminster,    > 

Southwark,  and  V 

the  Out-Parishcs  ) 

18,338 

17,871 

120,909 

59,243 

61,666 

61 

UNCOLJiT. 

. 

* 

.AUbrd     .    .    •     . 
Barton    •    .    •    • 

231 
412 

1,040 
1,709 

265 
486 

1,169 
2,204 

533 
1,014 

636 
1,190 

2 
1 

Loudon  Suburbs  ? 
in  Middlesex    5 

64,623 

436.275 

79,754 

558,156 

847,753 

310,403 

8,436 

'Siobcook     .    .     « 

79 

484 

128 

655 

364 

291 

— !• 

Stainrs    .     •    .     . 

318 

1,750 

354 

2,042 

964 

1,078 

1 

Bolingbroke      .     . 

72 

283 

75 

361 

179 

182 

— . 

Stoke  Newington   . 

221 

1,462 

361 

2,149 

890 

1,259 

3 

B^tm     .    .    .     . 

1,252 

5,926 

1,837 

8,180 

3,805 

4,375. 

25 

Twickenham     .    . 

458 

3,138 

674 

3,757 

1,637 

2,120 

11 

Soorn     .    .    .     . 

282 

1.474 

309 

1,591 

779 

812 

-i. 

Uxbridge     .     .     • 

395 

2,111 

449 

8,411 

1,139 

1,272 

1 

Kargh    .     .     •     . 
BortAo  apon-SlratI 
Ciistor    •    •    • 

140 
ht-r         8') 

202 

716 
482 
861 

163 

no 

192 

709 

526 

1,051 

_.      464 

336 
255 
481 

373 
274 
564 

^"^ 

•  ffetf  minster    .     . 
Total  -- 

18,219 

153,272 

18,102 

162,085 

74,538 

87,547 

67 

1 10,460 

772,206 

126.269 

904,358 

410,662 

493,696 

2,673"' 

0>rbr     .    .    .     . 

80 

436 

79 

218 

246 

__ 

MONMOUTH. 

Ctovland     .     •     . 

299 

1,425 

369 

1.713 

84^ 

865 

1 

Abergavenny    .     . 

546 

2,573 

575 

2,615 

1,277 

1,538 

3  , 

^Owle    .     .     .     . 

285 

1,343 

322 

1,424 

684 

740 

2 

Caerieon      .     .     . 

148 

667 

,        185 

595 

262 

333 

4 

,]K)oningtou      .     • 

221 

1,321 

323 

1,528 

751 

777 

2 

Chepstow     •     ,    . 

348 

2,080 

^        429 

2,581 

1,158 

1,423 

9 

'Epvorth      .     .     . 

281 

1,434 

280 

1,502 

676 

826 

_ 

Monmoulk     •    .     . 

677 

3.345 

675 

3,503 

1,630 

1,873 

4 

Folki'tohvn      .     . 

100 

531 

106 

659 

288 

371 

a— . 

Newport .... 

202 

1,135 

445 

8,346 

1,126 

1,220 

8 

Sainsboroagh  .     . 

1,083 

4,.506 

1.227 

5,172 

2,446 

2,726 

4 

Pontypool    .     .    .  • 

175 

736 

233 

1,211 

1  605 

606 

3 

Clanlford  Bridge? 
«ti«i  Brigg    .    J 

299 
651 

1,327 

3.303 
1,524 

315 
G83 

1,361 
3  646 

638 

1,077 
1,289 

723 

1,969 
1,458 

«^i^ 

Usk 

Total  .  • . 

153 

734 

164 

844 

376 

468 

_ 

2,254 

11.270 

2,706 

13,895 

6,434 

7,461 

31 

^fful  Griauhy   .     . 

263 

068 

2,7-V7 

«_ 

NORFOLK. 

Hoibcach     .     .     . 

582 

2,683 

617 

2:962 

1,521 

1,441 

2 

Attleboroiigh    .     . 

216 

1,333 

216 

1,413 

704 

709 

2- 

Homcastle  .    •     , 

424 

2,015 

571 

2,622 

1,197 

1,425 

7 

Aylsham      •    •     • 

233 

1,667 

362 

1,760 

821 

939 

— 

Ktfton  in  Liodsey  . 

243 

1,092 

263 

1,152 

551 

601 

1 

Buckeiihara .     .     . 

125 

664 

133 

656 

315 

341 

— . 

^LntoU      •    .     . 

1,574 

7,398 

1,839 

8,861 

4,177 

4,G84 

29 

Burubam  Westgate 

169 

743 

171 

825 

414 

411 

... 

hxnh     .    .    .     . 

950 

4,236 

1,035 

4,728 

2,247 

2,481 

..^ 

Clay 

147 

547 

149 

595 

t5ii 

336 

— 

Market  Decpiog    . 

172 

803 

172 

899 

426 

473 

4 

Cromer   .... 

141 

676 

178 

848 

386 

462 

8 

Market  Raisin  .     . 

140 

774 

162 

964 

450 

514 

2 

Dereham,  F^ast     • 

524 

2,505 

554 

8,888 

1,276 

1,612 

13 

Wlfl.«t  .    .     .     . 

159 

706 

156 

800 

384 

416 

->. 

Diss 

327 

2,246 

352 

8,590 

1,181 

1,409 

8 

jaeaford  .     •     .     . 

333 

1,483 

383 

1,781 

837 

944 

2 

Downham    .    •    • 

289 

1,512 

S83 

1,771 

856 

915 

8 

Spaldiag.    ,    • 

737 

3,296 

944 

4,330 

2,067 

2,263 

7 

Fakeubam    •    .    • 

242 

1,236 

258 

1,388 

62f 

760 

3 

Spi\^j    .    .     .     . 

227 

932 

230 

963 

456 

507 

•M 

Foulsham      •    •    . 

103 

605 

106 

682 

327 

355 

1 

&Mmfo,d  ,    .     . 

701 

4,022 

820 

4,582 

2,003 

2,579 

12 

Harleston     .     ,    . 

105 

437 

128 

550 

865 

885 

1 

Svik.exbead  .     • 

299 

1,544 

273 

1,561 

768 

793 

— 

Harling,  East  •     • 

93 

674 

96 

754 

383 

371 

2 

Tatteriball  .     . 

102 

496 

105 

506 

240 

266 

_ 

Hingham      .     •     . 

179 

1,203 

952 

1.263 

619 

644 

.^ 

WahtOeet    «     . 

167 

927 

229 

1,165 

570 

595 

— . 

Holt 

215 

1,004 

218 

1,037 

477 

560 

.. 

Vioteriogham  - 

146 

678 

175 

709 

348 

361 

~. 

Lffnn  Regis  .     •     . 

2,012 

10,096 

2,318 

10,259 

4,412 

5,847 

5 

Wnigby .     .     . 

76 

410 

103 

509 

251 

258 

103 

Loddon    .... 
Mcthwuld     .    .     • 
"^  Norwich     •     .     • 

166 

134 

8,763 

42 

799 

865 

36,832 

284 

128 

180 

8,521 

65 

937 

942 

37,256 

299 

457 

476 

15,664 

156 

480 

466 

81,592 

143 

— 

Total 

--     13,360 

63,620 

16,014 

75.756 

35,757 

39,999 

1 

89 

MII>DL£SEX. 

Recpham     .    •    . 

Brentford     .     . 
Chipping  Barnet 

287 

1,443 

304 

1,733 

809 

924 

— 

Seething  .... 

66 

366 

58 

338 

167 

171 

.1. 

215 

1,258 

243 

1,513 

679 

834 

.. 

Snettisham   .    •    • 

162 

831 

191 

880 

416 

464 

... 

latiog,  iocladins  7 
Old  Bieotlbni  S 

880 

5,035 

943 

5,361 

2,509 

2,852 

3 

Swaflfham     •     •    • 
Thetford  .... 

452 
492 

2,220 
2,246 

485 
528 

8,350 
8,450 

1,099 
1,148 

1,251 
1,302 

5 

2 

Edmonton   •     . 

948 

5,093 

1,205 

6,824 

3,309 

3,515 

15 

Wal&ham,  North    . 

452 

1,959 

447 

8,035 

973 

1,062 

1 

ICnfitld   .    .     . 

993 

5,881 

1,194 

6,636 

3,234 

3,402 

13 

Walsingham     .     . 

263 

1,293 

307 

1,008 

451 

557 

6 

4 

f  olkaiB  .    .     . 

749 

4,428 

929 

5,905 

2,714 

3,189 

15 

Watlon    .... 

151 

693 

171 

794 

365 

489 

■amnicrtaiith  . 
frmpatead.    . 

920 

5  600 

1,010 

7,393 

3.26S 

4,131 

10 

Wells.    .    ^    .     . 

569 

2,316 

603 

8,683 

1,256 

1,487 

738 

4,343 

887 

5,483 

2.306 

3,177 

17 

Wot-stead     .    •     • 

148 

650 

111 

619 

29S 

327 

I 

Hill  WW     .      •        • 

378 

2,485 

303 

1,689 

903 

786 

3 

VVymoodham   .     . 

97 

494 

115 

569 

865 

30G 

.M 

Harittey .    •     • 

Continn< 

458 

2,716 

518 

5,349 

1,561 

1,782 

12 

Yarmouth,  Gnat    . 
Total-  - 

3,159 

14.845 

3.576 

17,977 

7,943 

lo.oaj 

18 

20,236 

93.891 

21.360 

100,410 

44,4491     55,961 

106"' 

t  The  City  of  London,  xntkin  and  without  the  Walls,  according  to  the  Returns  noder  the  Population  Acts  of  1^01  and  1811.    For  the  Metropolis  in  its  greatest  Extent,  see  Paf*  45. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of   the  NUMBEE  of  HOUSES  and  INHABITANTS,  in  1801  and  1811, 


KidffKllS    -    -  • 

ao7 

87G 

903 

966 

501 

465 

_ 

Tetsvonh   ■    •  . 

94 

396 

93 

496 

906 

S20 

_ 

1,3-71 

7.020 

1,600 

8,427 

3,974 

4.453 

93 

Thame     -      -      ■ 

445 

2,893 

459 

2,398 

1,188 

1,140 

1,965 

1,019 

Watlington     -     - 

966 

1.276 

337 

5-27 

623 

13* 

899 

3,674 

9,038 

9 

W.tney      -      -     - 

566 

2,584 

543 

1,260 

1,462 

RNh«Jl    -    -    - 
Tliraprton  -    -   - 

W 

213 

49 

230 

99 

131 

— 

214 

1.322 

221 

1,419 

660 

759 

— 

34.158 

6,617 

36,413 

17,687  _ 

18,726 

439 

2,030 

479 

9,245 

1,022 

1.233 

6 

RUTLAND. 

Ifii 

166 

815 

389 

496 

Oakham    .     •    ■ 

293 

iI3 

598 

Welford  ■    .  -  - 

201 

671 

931 
3  325 

195 
746 

1,024 
3,999 

530 
1,772 

494 

9,227 

3 

ToUl  -  . 

SALOP. . 
Bukop'tCMU-   - 

277 

292 

1.484 

719 

765 

- 

WlIiuglKirough  - 

503 

2,449 

515 

2,595 

1,332 

1,363 

=^ 

S,S\5 

31.438 

7,033 

34.741 

16,077 

1B.664 

56 

241 

1,076 

295 

1,3(.7 

■  651 

716 

NORTHUMBER- 

LAND. 

Bndgtmirtk    -       - 

945 

4.408 

1,023 

4,386 

9,38a 

Alnwick    -     -    - 

739 

4,7 1!» 

840 

5,426 

9,449 

9,977 

5 

1,031 

4,832 

1,177 

4,850 

2,448 

3,404 

161 

162 

931 

433 

498 

905 

924 

90B 

944 

458 

BelUngbaoi    -     - 

70 

84 

346 

169 

184 

Cleobury    -     -     - 

32A 

1,358 

337 

1599 

748 

834 

Btrmck-upcn-TK— 

965 

-     7,187 

955 

7,746 

3,325 

4,421 

2 

Clun    ...      - 

266 

1,390 

114 

734 

345 

389 

BIylh    .    -    -    - 

183 

1,170 

204 

1,528 

718 

804 

Dray  ion    -     -      - 

612 

3,163 

618 

3,370 

1.549 

1,821 

Hiltirliiitle    •    ~ 

104 

453 

144 

751 

368 

1,036 

1,073 

5,639 

2.924 

Hartley     -    •     - 

348 

1,639 

451 

1,872 

866 

1,006 

Halei  0*en  -    - 

1,186 

5,930 

1,296 

6,838 

3,451 

3,437 

Heiihain    -     -     • 

487 

3,W7 

487 

3,518 

1.479 

1 

804 

3,897 

866 

4.1.50 

9,340 

Morptlh    -     -      - 

4fl7 

2,951 

483 

1,944 

1,470 

8 

MsdL-lry  Miirket  - 

943 

4,758 

1.085 

5,076 

2,509 

9,574 

NiB««(i-«p*»-rj« 

3.396 

98.365 

3.269 

97^61 

11.916 

15,671 

10 

Nc<(|Kirt    -     -    . 

323 

2,307 

478 

2,114 

1,168 

131 

66» 

133 

750 

538 

412 

Osweitry    -     -     - 

622 

2,672 

781 

3.479 

1,858 

Ghitldi,  Nottb  .  - 

894 

7,aso 

797 

7,699 

3.390 

4,309 

7 

Snlffiml    -     -     - 

257 

1,141 

804 

4.061 

9,040 

2,031 

Tynemonth    -     - 

S04 

906 

5,834 

9  157 

3,677 

24 

Stwrniary  .    -    - 

2,861 

14,739 

3,024 

16,606 

7.426 

9,160 

9J 

'i60 

308 

mihik.  Math  -  - 

514 

1,981 

494 

8,079 

1,030 

ass 

584 

1,704 

8t4 

890 

-i 

Wellii'gloa  -   -    - 

1,480 

■"■^^ 

1,718 

8,313 

4,098 

4,115 

B,989 

C.^,347     1    9,307 

u9.498 

30  138 

39.360 

59 

Wbilcliurch    -     ■ 

4,515 

550 

1. 310 

NOTTIHaHAM. 

Total  -  - 

— ifl 

BiDshsiD    -     -    - 

5^9 

170 

67(1 

309 

368 

I 

SOMERSET. 

i.aw 

5,988 

1,453 

6  816 

3.148 

3,668 

5 

Anbridge    -     -     - 

162 

819 

833 

454 

Ktwvk     ■     ■     ■ 

1,:t90 

6,730 

1,492 

7,236 

3,319 

3,917 

12 

•  Ball,    -     .     -    . 

4,463 

39,200 

4,146 

31,496 

19,133 

ijj, 

KoilhgAa^-   ■    - 

5,077 

13,861 

6,801 

3i,'153 

1 5,491 

18,758 

41 

B'idgexaltr   ■   -  - 

493 

3,631 

891 

4,911 

8,.,70 

Ollertou    -     -    ' 

95 

439 

226 

236 

BrHlon-    -     - 

333 

362 

1,536 

653 

878 

498 

l,9-]8 

469 

2  030 

909 

1,121 

2 

Castle  Cary   -     - 

1,281 

285 

1.406 

V     6,10 

Southirell    -   V    . 

2,305 

557 

9,674 

1.265 

248 

1.312 

Toxbrd    -    -    - 

7SJ 

195 

141 

413 

Clieadef    -      -    - 

982 

1,190 

1.98 

■WOTk.op    -   -    - 

6.^S 

3  2i;3 

—"^ 

3,70? 

l,-:63 

1.939 

3 

Cre«Lernc-    -     - 
Cro»coinLe    -     - 

492 
93 

2,576 
575 

603 
105 

^'611 

1,346 
286 

1,675 

333 

219 

173 

808 

462 

OXFORD. 

Diiufater     -      -    - 

144 

66B 

170 

811 

401 

4^;o 

Prome  -    -    -     . 

1.709 

8,748 

1,821 

9,493 

4,179 

5,314 

B«4«ry.  -    -    - 

525 

595 

l,3JI 

1,510 

aiaatunbury    -    - 

9,035 

476 

2.337 

1.067 

1,270 

■r-^""'*""! 

193 

811 

500 

8'i5 

411 

411 

1 

liiintipill     -    -     - 
llclu;l<T.   -    .    . 

189 
138 

''an 

87 

610 

322 

414 

1,946 

498 

9,146 

998 

1,148 

3 

366 

2,045 

371 

3,160 

1,0  i3 

Burlbvd    ■     .    ■ 

304 

1  .^16 

•i45 

1,.H9 

634 

708 

286 

1,591 

933 

Cbiribury-    -    - 

195 

965 

sn 

1,074 

518 

556 

3 

Cnatinncd 



^ 

^^ 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    of   the  NUMBER  of   HOUSES    and    INHABITANTS,    in  1801    and    18U, 

In  every  CITY,  MARKET  TOWN,  and  other  TOWN,  in  GREAT  BRIl  AIN, 

Distinguishing,  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females. 

To  which  is  added,  the  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  throughout  Greftt  Britain; 

Also   a   List  of  all   the   Towns,   arranged   progressively,   which    contain   more   than    10,000    Inhabitants. 

From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


\ 

1 

Those  printed  in  Italia  are  Boroughs,  which 

ENGLAND. 

»e  with  this  additional  Mark  *  are  Cities, 

return  Members  to  Parliament;   ami  th< 

1 

1801. 

1811. 

1801. 

1811. 

Coouti^  • «.« 

Counties  ;— 

STAFFORD, 
continued, 
B  re  wood       -     -     - 

biffBRSET 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Houses 
Building- 

Hou-'es. 

[llhab^tants. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

MaletL 

1 
Females. 

Houses 
Building. 

H6 

754 

H5 

861 

419 

<«442 

1 

581   - 

2.867 

217 

991 

475 

5IC 

1 

pirtock    -     «    . 

376 

2,102 

379 

2,356 

1,106 

1,250 

1 

Burslcm       -    -     - 

1,228 

6,578 

i;to7 

8,625 

4,119 

'  4,506 

6 

morw  B)ri      . 

221 

953 

^30 

1,000 

474 

526 

— . 

Burton-upon-Trent 

738 

3,679 

815 

3,979 

1,844 

2,135 

1 

Mlvnton        -    - 

316 

1,667 

342     . 

1,637 

725 

912 

1 

Cheadle       -    - '  - 

577 

2,750 

640 

3,191 

1,535 

1,656 

8 

WmAnd  -     -    * 

33d 

1,168 

278 

i,037 

443 

594 

— . 

Eccleshall   ... 

216 

951 

223 

1,016 

466 

550 

— 

Mber  Stowey    > 

123 

586 

119 

620 

299 

321 

.... 

Leek       .    -    .     - 

780 

3.489 

835 

0,703 

1,664 

2,0-9 

6 

ndbrd   -      -    ,- 

67 

326 

6^ 

296 

141 

155 

2 

*Ulchfield    .     .     - 

916 

4,512 

1.0528 

5,022 

2,237 

2,785 

5 

bbcrton.  South 

351 

1,674 

348 

1,^7 

865 

1.002 

4 

LongDur       ... 

98 

391 

102 

467 

230 

837 

«— 

liUips  Norton  - 

12t 

557 

122 

593 

271 

322 

3 

tfeveeastlt'UndeT'  Vne 

1,058 

4,604 

1,319 

6,175 

8,940 

*  3,235 

85 

kkck     ... 

127 

600 

140 

633 

283 

350 

... 

Penkridge    •     -    . 

23S 

1,193 

203 

983 

438 

"485 

1 

kffton  Mallet  - 

1,154 

5,104 

1,112 

4,638 

1,868 

2,770 

17 

Rudgley       ... 

428 

2.030 

459 

8.213 

•   1,089 

1,124 

14 

■■crtou  -     -     - 

252 

1,145 

.332 

1,478 

694 

784 

6 

Slofford  .     •     .     • 

723 

:J,898 

868 

4,868 

8,401 

2.467 

17 

llVlfll      -      -      - 

1,194 

5,794 

1,343 

6.99T 

3,040 

3,957 

28 

Stone      .... 

3yo 

2,035 

460 

2,314 

1.117 

1,197 

3 

btdiet  -     -    - 

169 

846 

171 

1,313 

678 

635 

— 

TQmaorlk\  ... 

563 

2,786 

603 

2,991 

1.407 

1,584 

1. 

Ul<«gtoii     ->    - 

767 

4,033 

741 

3,874 

1.687 

•  2,187 

14 

Tutbury      •    -    . 

195 

844 

840 

1,235 

607 

628 

8 

pUb       -     -     - 

855 

5,525 

920 

5,156 

2,295 

2,861 

-    10 

Uttoxeter    .    -    - 

622 

2,779 

638 

3,155 

1,376 

1,779 

5 

keiDton 

381 

1,772 

378 

1,850 

822 

1,028 

2 

Walsall  .... 

1,178 

5,177 

1,150 

5,541 

8,686 

8,855 

m^ 

■ititscofDbe 

476 

2,571 

562 

2,550 

1,1 6^ 

1,382 

5 

Wedne»bury     -    - 

803 

4,160 

999 

5,372 

8,806 

8.566 

5 

176 

777 

788 
2,774 

183 
.      455 

1,109 
3.118 

555 
1.419 

554 
1,699 

4 

Wolverhampton     - 
ToUl     . 

SUFFOLK. 

2.534 

12,565 

2,889 

14,836 

7,355 

7,481 

47 

\            Total     - 

I5;5iu 

75,620 

17,582 

88.043 

48,508 

A5,535 

157 

18,633 

103,926 

19  024 

108,689 

47.173 

61,516 

303 

PIJTHAMPTON 

fanfinrd  -     -     « 

196 

1,132 

207 

1.044 

470 

574 

1 

Aldborov^hy  or  } 

Aldrhurgk     \     ' 

208 

804 

886 

1,066 

457 

609 

1 

MD    •     •      -      • 

388 

2.026 

406 

2,316 

1,092 

1,224 

2 

I 

M^«r     .     -     - 

679 

3,304 

637 

3,295 

1,524 

1.771 

7 

Beccles  .    •     .     . 

621 

8,788 

661 

8,979 

1,317 

1,662 

— 

Mijptoke    -     • 

512 

2,589 

534 

2.656 

1,253 

1,403 

5 

BildestOB      .     •     . 

121 

^  744 

115 

762 

361 

401 

t 

fiS^*  WaithaxD 

191 

1,773 

381 

1,830 

903 

927 

Bolesdale     ... 

65 

565 

72 

575 

283 

290 

— 

■Biling     ... 

253 

1,529 

330 

1.218 

567 

051 

2 

Boxford        ... 

99 

636 

138 

708 

378 

324 

5 

295 

1,410 

313 

1,553 

682 

871 

4 

Brandon       ... 

203 

1,148 

213 

1,360 

646 

•714 

t 

bet  -     •     -     - 

482 

2.771 

624 

3.325 

1,598 

1,727 

3 

Bungay  -     -     .     . 

492 

8,349 

549 

2,828, 

1.270 

1,558 

-^ 

■RhaiB   •     .     - 

555 

3j030 

601 

3,325 

1,592 

1,733 

20 

fii/ff  St»  Edmondi  - 

1,397 

7,655 

1,504 

7,986 

3,539 

4,447 

-.- 

Mosbridge      - 

461 

2,335 

478 

2,259 

1,084 

1,175 

4 

Clare      -     .     -    . 

253 

1.088 

258 

1,170 

591 

57^ 

— 

Mport     -     .     - 

1,371 

7,531 

1,470 

7,788 

3,483 

4,305 

6 

Oebenham  ... 

392 

1,215 

168 

1,224 

575 

649 

— 

Cblrilnii     -     - 

262 

1.358 

269 

1,495 

747 

748 

2 

Owtvoich       .     .     - 

44 

184 

44 

208 

102 

106 

.— 

kfSDt       -      -      - 

345 

1,670 

362 

1,824 

851 

973 

1 

Eye 

303 

1,734 

326 

1,893 

906 

987 

-» 

bfiag  Ule  -     . 

102 

578 

113 

620 

330 

290 

1 

Framlinghaoi    -    - 

390 

1,854 

414 

1,965 

940 

1,085 

1 

394 

1,939 

405 

1,863 

928 

935 

1 

Hadleigh      ... 

4n6 

2,332 

514' 

8.592 

1,181 

Mil 

.. 

HhHMPf^K              ^ 

492 

2.378 

541 

2.641 

1.075 

1,566 

Halesworth       -     . 

262 

1,676 

348 

1,810 

84j 

969 

1 

p^rf     .     •     - 

575 

3.585 

691 

3,855 

1,755 

2,100 

3 

llavprbill     ... 

152 

1.104 

848 

I,?16 
13,670 

575 

e4i 

4 

Efen       ... 

43 

221 

48 

237 

109 

128 

•    * 

fpiteich    -     -     •     . 

2,221 

1 1 .277 

2,832 

6,064 

7,606 

81 

E^m     -     -     *- 

186 

1,058 

201 

1,104 

539 

565 

1 

ixworth        -    .     - 

137 

827 

121 

846 

394 

452 

.« 

m^ieid  .     ->     . 

208 

1,159 

212 

1.280 

588 

692 

«^i^    • 

Lavenham   ... 

339 

1,776 

310 

1,711 

778 

933 

-^ 

■MfiDe  Portsem  t 

Lowestoft    -     -     - 

512 

2,332 

641 

3.189 

1,526 

1,663 

3 

5,340 

32,166 

6,960 

40,567 

18,346 

82,221 

154 

Melford        -     -     - 

469 

2,204 

426 

8.068 

951 

1,117 

1 

205 

1,223 

856 

1,601 

843 

758 

7 

Meiidiesham     -     - 

180 

1,051 

218 

1,093 

504 

589 

1 

^^'^^'oocl               ^ 

663 

3,222 

678 

3.269 

1,554 

1,715 

Mitdpnbail  •>     .     . 

365 

2.233 

357 

8,493 

1,187 

1,906 

1 

^^RV      -      .      - 

872 

4.27^ 

931 

4,297 

1,967 

2,330 

2 

N^eedham     -     •     - 

258 

1,348 

284 

1.301 

586 

715 

.... 

EbmpAMi    -     - 

1,582 

7,913 

1,636 

9,617 

4,130 

5,487 

33 

New  market  §     .     . 

318 

1,792 

332 

1,917 

858 

1,059 

V 

■rMmr^tf       -     - 

161 

643 

144 

663 

319 

344 

1 

Xeyland       -     -     « 

154 

881 

-    184 

933 

440 

493 

^^^ 

Edifieia         -     • 

554 

2,949 

552 

3,227 

1,610 

1,617 

1 

Orford    .... 

83 

751 

95 

737 

896 

441 

.... 

mdmnk       .     - 

224 

1,275 

174 

818 

368 

450 

1 

Saxmundham    -     - 

103 

855 

114 

957 

452 

505 

.^ 

WmAaier     .     - 

810 

5,826 

1,123 

6,705 

3,229 

3,476 

11 

South  wold   ... 

270 

1,054 

380 

1.369 

655 

714 

6 

pmadk  ... 

73 

343    . 

88 

427 

195 

232 

— 

Stow  Market    -    • 
^^bury  -     -     -     . 
Wickh-im  Market 
Woodbridge  "    -    - 

283 

612 

90 

599 

1,761 

3,283 

896 

3,020 

399 
588 
133 
694 

8.006 

3,471 

906 

4.322 

^36 
1,507 

405 
1,842 

1,070 

1,964 

501 

2,490 

9 

1            Total     - 

18^74  • 

103.210 

21,365 

116,719 

53,731 

62,988 

273 

1 

BFFORD. 

8 

141 

670 

U6 

761 

359 

402 

— . 

Woolpit       1    -     . 

113 

625 

107 

669 

333 

336 

— 

EtoQ    .     .    .    . 

1,301 
202 

6,914 
803 

1,848 
199 

9.646 
1,019 

4,887 
470 

4,759 
549 

14 
3 

ToUl    . 

Eniicy.AbboCs    • 

12,564 

65,892 

13,953 

74,(H)4 

•J3  678 

40,326 

62 

I           Continned 

%  Tamworth  is  divided  by  the  river  Tame,  one  part  being  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  other  in  Warwickshire. 
\  Part  of  Newmarket  is  in  Cambridge,  but  the  whole  is  entered  here. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    of   the   NUMBER  of  HOUSES   an 

Id  every  CITY,  MARKET  TOWN,  and  other  TOWN  lo  G 

Distinguishing,  in  tho  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males 

To  which  is  added  the  Number  of  House*  buiUii.g  in  every  Town  I 

Also    a   List   of  all   the   Towns,   arranged    progressively,    which    contain 

From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliai 


ENGLAND. 

■n>ose  printed  in  Italia  are  Borougbi,  which  return  Member*  to  Pariiiment  (  aod  thou  w 


Counties  :— 
SURREY, 

IS 

m. 

1811. 

1     Coucie.. 

"~" 

Hooicf. 

Inhabituitm. 

HOUKl. 

Inhihitanb.  Hales. 

Fcmiilea 

Hou«. 

Building 

WARWICK, 

Honsea. 

3,134 
245 
418 
165 

1,165 
292 
493 
199 
530 

luhabitantg 

Houwi. 

(DhalHtanU 

.Ualet 

Pemaln 

BuiM« 

Bagihot   -    .  -   . 
BUthinglty    .  .    . 

Chertiey    .    . 
Chiddbgfield  • 
Clapbwn    -     . 
Crojdon    .      . 
JDotkinx     .     .    . 
^h.in  -    -    . 
Ep*om   -    .    . 

190 

ise 
i,as4 

569 

163 

487 

1,074 

593 
370 
435 
200 

483 
4S6 
4S3 

1,136 
1,344 
7.059 
8,819 
848 
3,864 
5,743 
3,058 
8,190 
9,404 
1,113 
9,508 
3,405 
3,634 

153 

184 

1,939 

687 
16S 
784 
1,445 
606 
546 
403 
935 
534 
678 

779 
1,116 

11,309 
3.629 
933 
5,083 
7,601 
3.259 
2,823 
2,515 

389 
S75 
4.854 
1,77S 
4'JJ 
2,liO 
3,616 
l.i94 
1,37 
120C 

390 
541 
6,455 
1,850 
458 
2,933 
4,185 
1,665 
1,459 
1,315 

129 

7 

21 

25 

Coleibill     -     '■    . 
•  Cote-ary  -     -     - 
.Henley-iu-Arden       - 

Kenilworib   .    -       - 

Rugby    

Sotibull   .... 
Sontbam   .... 
Stratford -on -A  TOD   - 

1,437 
16,034 

1,093 
1,968 

779 
4,769 
1.487 
2.473 

935 
3.418 

344 
3,498 
251 
471 
175 
1,101 
334 
594 
164 
561 

1,639 
17,993 
1,055 
8,979 
813 
4,947 
1,803 
9,381 
1.007 

789 
3,197 

456 
1,14. 

40 
2.090 

989 
1,249 

491 
1,340 

8.^0 
9.796 

399 
1,134 

419 
8,997 

816 
1..339 

316 

\i 

1 

1 
t 

1 

Parahim    .    . 
Godalming  -  - 

C«h(fo,d    .     . 

2,911 
3,543 

1,35 
I.72C 
1,38 
35 

1,9a. 

1,560 

1,993 

4 
2 

Sutton  ColdGeld  -    - 
Tarewortb.wcStaffon] 

w™**  .    .  .  - 

Total  .  . . 
WESTMORELAND. 

578 
1,094 

2,8+7 
5.75S 

617 

1,279 

8,959 

6.497 

1,417 

3,f)19 

1,542 
3.485 

Kmg«oo-npon.  ? 
Tbamei              ( 
I^atberhead    ■ 

144 

683 

642 
3,793 

156 
792 

756 
4,144 

405 
9,211 

4 

26.110 

190.873 

27,456 

64,760 

73,199 

200 

lfl78 

814 

1,?09 

58f 

699 

3 

Ambieiide     -     -     - 
ApfUby     .... 

121 

538 
711 

139 
208 

694 
I.IUO 

538 

569 

* 

■1.  Surrey.     -J 
Putney     -      - 
Kiebmond  .    . 

SavOmwlX  •   '- 
iiireatbeai    <   - 

631 

SBB 
206 
I1,3S1 
38B 
73J 

70,951 
8,498 

4,628 
933 
67.448 
8,357 
4.445 

18,486 
488 
86S 

913 
19.096 

438 
902 

97,141 
9.B81 
5.919 
1,198 

72.119 
9.T99 
5,6U 

49,58 

1,98 

8,953 

iO 

33,61 

9;72 

54,552 
1.594 

2,96fi 
620 
38,50S 
1,419 
2,916 

436 
5 

10 

121 
9 
3 

Brough     -    .    .     - 
Bunon  in  Kendal     . 
Kendil     .... 
Kirkby  lAHiodale  '     - 
KirkbyStepbea  -    ■ 
Miliittiorpe    -     .      - 
Ortan     .... 
Total  .  , 

WILTS. 

Aldbourn,   aUa      \ 

Auburn                J 

««fein,  Grtat      -     - 
Bradford    .     -    -     . 
Gdnt    .    .      ~    .     . 
Odpp^Ma^    .     .     . 
Corahant    .    .    .   - 
CridibiA    .... 

Dniuf 

D»mlon    .... 
HrjUtbury  .... 
Hi^h-orth.    -    .    . 

HM^n 

Latington,  Eatt  >    . 
L«dt'rJf.a.   .    .    . 

Mdkstiam  .... 

117 
198 

1,424 
260 
909 
814 
298 

8,893 

694 
548 
6,899 
1.2S3 
1.141 
968 
1.230 

135 

136 
1,508 
982 
358 
934 
989 

758 

857 

7,505 

1.369 
1,935 
1,016 
1.333 

3,31 
656 

582 
450 
633 

389 
446 
4,194 
719 
633 
566 
700 

1 
1 

Tool 

14.005 

3,179 

15,796 

7.941 

8,556 

16 

34,969 
855 

198,117 
1,853 

43,446 
412 

942,780 
9.183 

I1018C 

132,600 

_786 
5 

SUSSEX. 

Ani^tl    .   .   . 

265 

1,380 

874 

1,960 

594 

666 

Brijrtitoii    -     - 
*ChklMttr   -   - 
Cuckfidd   -     - 
Eatt  Bonnie   - 
r.«t  Grhufttd  - 
n«ili^    .    . 
)Iait»huB  .    . 
WomA™    .     . 
Ln™    -    -    .    . 
MidJmni     .    . 
Ncwbaven     - 
Petvonb    '     . 

&tf^d'.    '.    '    - 

Str/mne  .   .   .  . 
StorriDjUm  -    -  - 

1,424 
831 
999 
91 
389 
569 
135 
573 
519 
194 
100 
403 
397 
133 
761 
919 
134 

9,040 
7,339 
4.744 
1,693 

2,659 
9,989 

897 
3,904 
3,309 
1,073 

584 
9,964 
8,187 

847 

799 
1.114 

846 

363 
8,378 
1,215 
303 
194 
448 
703 
149 
634 
829 
199 
148 
453 
474 
160 
168 
187 
143 

2,53! 
12.UI3 
6.495 
2,088 

720 
9.804 
3,84S 
1.099 
3,839 
6,221 
1,256 

755 
9,459 
2,681 
1,001 

770 
1.2  to 

798 

1.232 
5,069 
9,878 
1.063 
353 
1,375 
1,739 
594 
1,868 
2.880 
615 
369 
1,129 
1.396 
464 
328 
609 
405 

1,999 

6,943 

3,547 

1,095 

367 

1,429 

9,109 

505 

1,971 

3,341 

6*1 

393 

1,330 

1,455 

537 

442 

608 

387 

9 
80 
10 

2 

7 
1 

4 
23 

9 

9 

181 
316 

1,288 
781 
683 
482 
219 

1,593 
594 
910 
254 
176 
167 
131 
907 
464 
785 

721 
1,633 
7.309 
3,767 
3,366 
9,403 
1,333 
7,909 
3,426 
1,072 
1,493 
793 
918 
471 
1.097 
8.367 
4,030 

177 
173 
1,359 
750 
701 
495 
978 
707 
351 
213 
133 
173 
194 
197 
849 
456 
778 

793 

851 

7,789 

3,547 

3.410 

9,393 

1,556 

3.750 

9,624 

1.093 

601 

781 

899 

487 

1,159 

9.579 

4,110 

961 

338 

432 
3,806 
1.621 
1,580 
1.137 
699 
l,77ti 
1.207 
454 
277 
374 
4(H1 
937 
303 
1.27T 
1,891 

3SS 

3,916 
1.926 
1,830 

864 
1,974 
1,417 
569 
324 
407 
499 
230 
649 
1.302 
2,919 
501 

1 
3 

1 

la 

[ 

s 

Total - 

IOC 

697 

134 

916 

659 

413 

30S 

503 
350 

1 
1 

StSih-rry    .... 

mwhridg^    '.    '.    '. 

1,334 
248 
1,085 

7,668 
1,198 

5.799 

1.567 
963 
1,170 

8,943 
1,341 

6,075 

3.436 

62J 

2,615 

4,787 
717 
3.460 

i 

7,43.S 

49,698 

9.864 

56,197 

25,838 

30,3i9 

1*5 

WARWICK. 
Alcetter    . 

983 

4,933 

1,065 

4,966 

2,?57 

9.609 

1 

349 

1,695 

411 

1,869 

840 

J, 099 

5 

Wulb^ry     .... 

35* 

1,837 

348 

1,799 

893 

970 

i 

1,390 

1,S3I 

BiObnl     -      .     - 

193 

'928 

16,931 
198 

85,753 
1,01)6 

40,518 
506 

45,235 
500 

140 

■ 

13.757 

70,019 

13,084 

6fi.l09 

■50.387 

3i.7/l 

75 

Continoed    -  .    . 

_ 



_     ^ 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  the  NUMBER  of  HOUSES  and  INHABITANTS,  in  1801  and  1811, 

In  every  CITY,  MARKET  TOWN,  and  other  TOWN,  in  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Distinguishing,  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females. 

To  which  is  added,  the  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  throughout  Great  Britain ; 

Also   a  List   of  all   the  Towns,  arranged  progressively,   which    contain   more    than   10,000   Inhabitants. 

From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


ENGLAND  and  WALES. 


Those  printed  in  Ita!kt  are  Boroughs,  which  returu  Members  to  Parliament ;  and  those  with  this  additional  Mark  *  are  Cities. 


^' 

1801. 

1811. 

Coonties ; 

180U 

K 

1811. 

rntinli^s  .'"^ 

f   WORCKSTER. 

AW/^    -    -    - 

Hoiues 

[nbabitants.  ] 

flouses.l] 

inhabitants. 

Males' 

Females. 

Houses 
huildinj;. 

YORK 

eonifnued, 

Pontefraet     -      - 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Houses. 

[nbabitants. 

Males.! 

Females. 

Houses 
building. 

847 

3,671 

662 

3,454 

1,583 

1,871 

7 

741 

3,097 

867 

3,605 

1.628 

1,977 

12 

BroDCSgroTe  -     - 

1,178 

5,898 

1,412 

6,932 

3,349 

3,583 

7 

Richmond   .    -    - 

547 

2,861 

510 

3,056 

1,331 

1,725 

2 

DnkKch  -    -    - 

439 

1,845 

434 

2,079 

967 

1,112 

1 

Ripley  -    -    -    - 

58 

270 

55 

273 

131 

142 

-«- 

►Dadify  -  .     .    - 

2,040 

10,107 

2,684 

13925 

6.961 

6,964 

39 

Rippon    ... 

529 

3,211 

575 

3,633 

1,702 

1,931 

16 

Eznkam    -    -     - 

643 

2,837 

685 

3,068 

1,371 

1,697 

6 

Rotheram     -*     - 

704 

3,070 

725 

2,950 

1,356 

1,594 

6 

Siddenninster  -  - 

1,295 

6,110 

1,606 

8,038 

3,848 

4,190 

12 

Scarhorougk    - 

1,665 

6,688 

1,708 

7,067 

2,962 

4,105 

4 

Bmhore    -    -    - 

416 

1,910 

486 

2,179 

1,002 

i,rn 

2 

Sedbergh  .    •    • 

368 

1,639 

344 

1,805 

863 

942 

■  .« 

ftipcton   -    -    - 

280 

1,293 

292 

1,377 

647 

730 

5 

Selby    -    .    .    - 

432 

2,861 

741 

3,363 

1,554 

1,809 

1 

Stourbridge  -  -  - 

760 

3,431 

857 

4.072 

1,932 

2,140 

9 

Settle   .    .     -    i. 

234 

1.136 

273 

1,153 

524 

629 

1 

Troborjr    -    -    - 

240 

1,138 

305 

1,562 

772 

790 

3 

Sheffield    -    -    - 

7,161 

31,314 

7,870 

55,840 

17,387 

18,453 

57 

'  Upton  -    .    -    - 

405 

1,858 

392 

2,023 

936 

1,087 

2 

Sberburn  -    -    - 

199 

953 

188 

953 

489 

469 

— • 

*H'orce»ier'   -    - 

2.370 

11,352 

2,489 

13,814 

5,953 

7,861 

38 

Skipton    ... 
Snaith     ... 
Stokesley    ... 
Tadcaster     •»     > 

509 
180 
343 
327 

2,305 

688 

1,369 

1,411 

605 
170 
383 

2,868 

743 

1.439 

1,323 
357 

613 

1,545 
386 
826 

4 

Total  -  -  - 

10,913 

51,450 

12,304 

62,523 

29.321 

33,202 

131 

5 

r       YORK. 

381 

1,483 

700 

783 

1 

iibberford-    -    - 

124 

650 

123 

649 

337 

312 

1 

IMnk      -     .     - 

536 

2,092 

539 

2,155 

1,000 

1,155 

•.-. 

\Mor9Ugk  .    -  - 

112 

445 

105 

464 

228 

23d 

— . 

Tickhill     -    .    . 

273 

1,104 

278 

1.508 

720 

788 

1 

Mrigj    -    -     - 

176 
722 
174 

761 

177 

1          745 

377 

368 

1 

Thorn      -      •     - 

575 

2  655 

635 

2,713 

1.219 

1,494 

S 

Bnotslcy  -    -    - 

3,606 

967 

5,014 

2,578 

2,436 

27 

Wakefield-    -    • 

1.802 

8,131 

1,953 

8,593 

3,985 

4,608 

6 

Btvtry   -    -      - 

798 

182 

918 

421 

497 

3 

Wetherby  -  -     - 

240 

.  1,144 

242 

1,140 

532 

608 

1 

Beda) 

226 
1,335 
437 
114 
1,368 
707 
247 

1.005 

214 

1,078 

523 

555 

«.- 

Whitby    ... 

1,704 

7,483 

1,393 

6,969 

2,994 

3,975 

•^ 

Breriey  -    -    - 

6,001 

1,513 

6.731 

3,024 

3,707 

7 

Yarm      .     •     - 

363 

1,300 

361 

1,431 

653 

778 

— 

fK-lWy    .    -    - 
Sfidford  ... 

2,050 
680 
6.393 
3,130 
1,025 

474 
133 
1.602 
869 
249 

2,391 
747 
7,767 
3,741 
1,053 

1,184 

•      373 

3,649 

1,706 

500 

1,207 

374 

4.118 

2,035 

553 

3 

1 

20 

*Yotk    .... 
Total  •  - 

JFALE6. 

ANQLR.SF.A. 
Amlwch    -     •    - 

2,479 

16,145 

2,732 

18,217 

8.129 

10,088 

11 

57.212 

374.048 

63,462 

305.150 

142,571 

162,579 

383 

ftadliogton    •     - 
^'Cawod    .     -     - 

tltait  -  -    -    . 

355 

1,773 

386 

1,663 

796 

867 

.-. 

iWnraitn'-    .    - 

1,246 

5,697 

1,480 

6,935 

3,110 

3,825 

28 

;i,035 

4,977 

963 

4,210 

1,95? 

2,251 

Dnfield,  Great   - 

327 

1,411 

406-. 

1,837 

890 

967 

5 

Beaumttrit  .    •    . 

269 

1,576 

297 

1,810 

809 

1,001 

8 

,  F^siogvold    .    - 

272 

1,467 

296 

1,576 

809 

■     767 

— 

Holyltead   .    -    - 

503 

2,132 

544 

3,005 

1,317 

1,688 

17 

FraHiogbam  -    - 
Giiborough    -     > 
fialifrx     ... 
lbre««od>    -     . 

95 

42) 

1,975 

142 

415 
1,719 

8,886 
707 

120 

429 

2,259 

160 

552 
1,834 
9,159 

771 

280 

853 

4,151 

363 

272 

981 

5,008 

408 

1 
3 

1 

Neil-borough  -    . 
Total    .  - 
BRECON. 

177 
1,984 

599 

183 

750 

350 

400 

9,284 

1,987 

9,775 

4.43J 

5,340 

25 

.540 

1 

flivn    ... 

272 

1,223 

286 

1,185 

580 

605 

2 

Brecon  -    -    -    . 

2,576 

757 

3,196 

1,433 

1,763 

14 

fieJjQsky  ... 

249 

1,449 

262 

1,415  . 

681 

734 

1 

BoilthorBuanti&f 

I 

Afdm^  ... 

144 

592 

166 

780 

373 

407 

»- 

Llan-fair. 

Bornsea    ... 

133 

533 

156 

704 

323 

381 

3 

Crickhowell    •     . 

126 

566 

144 

611 

291 

320 

3 

Botden    ... 

325 

1,552 

328 

1,812 

830 

982 

1 

Hay     ...    - 

201 

882 

240 

1,099 

524 

575 

2 

liBddenfield  -     > 
AtV  -    .     -     . 
BoMianby    .     . 
Ktighley ".     -     - 
Kilham .  .    .     - 

1^08 
4,767 

171 
1,282 

140 

7,268 

29,516 

-    757 

5,745 
588 

1,900 
4,917 

179 
'1,400 

162 

9,671 

26,792 

903 

6,864 

789 

4,824 
11,998 

456 
3,243 

395 

4,847 
14,794 

447 
3,621 

394 

22 
8 
5 

19 
1 

Llan-fair,    fl&M  ? 
Buikb.            J 

ToUl   -    - 

CARDIGAN* 

112 

677 

189 

815 

384 

431 

1 

979 

4,701 

1   l,33t) 

5,721 

2,632 

3,089 

"  20 

Sirly  Moorude  - 

287 

1.396 

321 

1,673 

828 

845 

»* 

Aberystwyth  -   - 

348 

1,758 

479 

2,264 

939 

1,325 

26 

ImrtAonmgk  .   > 

766 

3  386 

902 

■      4,234 

1,962 

2.272 

3 

Cardigan    .     .    • 

435 

1,9  i  I 

446 

2,129 

889 

1,240 

— • 

Ufldi  .... 

11,599 

53,162 

12,785 

62,534 

29,512 

33,022 

75 

Lampeter    .   .    - 

161 

669 

132 

692 

340 

352 

10 

Aftba,  N«w  .    - 

604 

3,047 

762 

3,713 

1,799 

1,914 

1 

Llanarth    .    -    • 

196 

826 

203 

845 

403 

442 

— 

IbrltftWeigbtOD 
XaAaiD  •    •     . 

177 
156 
155 
476 

1,183 
1,022 
728 
2,138 
2,332 

a27 
214 
181 
510 

1,508 
It0l4' 
714 
2,234 
2,602 

779 

485 

304 

1,030 

729 
529 
410 

1,204 
1,373 

6 
3 

Tregaron,    a/aw  ? 
Caron.               { 

ToUl    •    - 

244 

1,035 

842 

1.133 

52(' 

613 

9 

JEddfehaoi     -    - 
Aflkdltttan  -     - 

1,384 

6,199 

1^02 

7.063 

3.091 

3,97v' 

38 

WfT    .    -    -    . 

550 

572 

1,229 

I 

CARMARTHEN. 

• ' 

TttriBgtoo    .      . 

166 

894 

190 

1,016 

502 

514 

Carmarthen  -   -     - 

945 

5,548 

1,189 

7,275 

3,121 

4,154 

10 

fcivtme  -    -    . 

108 

493 

114 

515 

275 

240 

1 

tCidwelly     •    .    - 

290 

1,150 

342 

1,441 

S\^ 

828 

I 

BkieriDg  ... 

363 

1,994 

540 

2,332 

1.141 

1,191 

^•mm 

Llandito  Vawr  -  - 

141 

647 

228 

1,103 

526 

577 

1 

pidJitigtoii   -     . 

380 

1,502 

396 

1,539 

718 

821 

— 

Llanilovery    -     . 

237 

1,242 

279 

1.442 

68C 

\          762 

6 

1            Continnf 

Llamlly     -    •    - 
Contin>i*»d 

501 

2,972 

890 

3,891     1    l,85t 

i      2,035 

10 

S8 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  the  NUMBER  of  HOUSES  and  INHABITANTS,  in  1801  and  1811 

In  every  CITY,   MARKET  TOWN,  and  other  TOWN,  in  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
Distinguishing,  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females. 
To  which  is  added,  the  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  throughout  Great  Britain ; 
Also  a  List  of  all  the  Towns,  arranged  progressively,   which  contain   more   than    10,000  Inhabitants. 

»  From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


WALES  and  SCOTLAND. 


Those  printed  in  Italiet  are  Boroug^hs  which  return  Members  to  Parliament ;  and  those  with  this  additional  Mrk  *  are  Cities. 


1801. 

1811. 

Counties:— 

1801.               1 

1 

1811. 

• 

Counties : — 

.. .   . 

CARMARTHEN 

Houses. 

Inhabitants 

Honses. 

Inhabitantii. 

Males. 
935 

Females. 

Houses 
B^ildinc 

MONTGOMERY. 
Llanfair     ... 
Llanidloes 

Houses. 

Inhabitantt. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Males. 

Females. 

ncMMeil 

eontmneiL 

399 

421 

2,137 
2,882 

353 
476 

1,855 
2,386 

883 
1,153 

972 
1,233 

'1 

Ltangadoc  -    •    . 

378 

1,82) 

382 

1,964 

1,029 

1 

-1 

Llaugrbarne    -    • 

856 

1,016 

290 

1,561 

691 

870 

3 

Llanfyllin  ... 

444 

1,394 

299 

1,508 

713 

795 

>1 

Newcastle  -  in-     ? 
£mlyn.            ( 

156 

508 

127 

679 

337 

342 

— 

MachyuUcth  -     . 
Montgomery    -    . 
Newtown    ... 
Pool,   alias      } 
Welshpool.  J    " 

ToUl   .    - 

244 
161 
203 

543 

1,118 
972 
990 

2,872 

293 

192 
437 

706 

1,252 

932 

2,025 

3.U0 

557 
442 
898 

1,6^9 

695 

490 

1,127 

1,791 

-\ 

Total-   - 

2,904 

14,904 

3,7-27 

19,356 

8.759 

10,597 

32 

u\ 

CARNARVON. 

182 

304 

889 
1,770 

223 
460 

1,053 
2,383 
1,431 

484 
1,094 

569 

1,289 

821 

3 
14 

1 

Abercromby   -    - 
*  Bangor    -    -    - 
Carnarvon  «     -    . 

2,415 

12,3r,5 

2.756 

13,.59d 

6,295 

71103 

"1 

202 

1,289 

223 

610 

5 

Crickieth  -      .    - 

S4 

396 

.    94 

455 

214 

245 

7 

PEMBROKE. 

1,^03 

Nevin    -    .    -    - 

242 

1,023 

277 

1,177 

470 

707 

3 

Fishguard .    .     - 

363 

420 

1,572 

633 

939 

Pnlhely    ... 

195 

972 

203 

1,128 

538 

590 

— 

Haverford  West    - 
Kilgerran .    .     - 
Milford     ... 

613 
191 
151 

2,880 
854 
695 

642 
110 

183 

3,093 
769 
897 

1,257 
391 
412 

1,836 
378 
485 

10 

Total      - 

1,209 

6,344 

1.480 

7,631 

3.410 

4,221 

32 

DENBIGH. 

Narberth   .     -    - 

,  -340 

1,531 

393 

1,779 

767 

1,012 

9  ' 

Abergeley    - 

302 

1,748 

400 

1,944 

926 

1,018 

3 

Newport    -•  -    . 

317 

1,392 

353 

1,433 

535 

'       898 

Denbigh    ... 

552 

2,391 

631 

2,714 

1,228 

1,486 

5 

Pembioke    -     -     - 

487 

2.515 

493 

8,415 

1,070 

1,345 

Llangollen.    -    - 

289 

1,'237 

165 

753 

369 

394 

2 

♦  St  David's  .    . 

418 

1,803 

442 

1,816 

803 

1,013 

Uanrwst   ... 

662 

2,5  V9 

467 

2,502 

1,149 

1,353 

3 

Tenby     . 

207 

844 

258 

1,176 

474 

702 

OT 

Rnthin  .... 

246 
604 

2.655 

1,H5 
2,575 

11,665 

268 
664 

2,595 

1,292 
3,006 

12.221 

612 
1.829 

5,613 

680 
1,677 

6.608 

3 
3 

19 

IfTistOD     ... 
Total  .  . 

102 
3,189 

569 

100 

607 

296 

311 

3 

Wrexham  -    -    - 
Total  -  - 

14,.')86 

3.:^94 

15,557 

6,'>38 

8.919 

45 

a 

FLINT. 

RADNOR. 
Kutghton  ... 

221 

785 

228 

952 

439 

513 

< 

Caerwys  -      *    - 

162 

773 

209 

863 

416 

447 

— 

Prestei^n   -    •    - 

216 

1.057 

237 

1,114 

526 

588 

'  1 

FMnt    -    .     -    - 

312 

1,169 

301 

1 ,433 

711 

722 

10 

Radnor  f  New    -   - 

73 

329 

75 

380 

191 

189 

—  ' 

Hawardcn  ... 

769 

1,146 

700 

4.071 
5,567 
4,235 

832 
1,342 
1,031 

4,436 
6,394 
5,083 

2,263 
2,925 
2,465 

2  173 

3,469 

2,618 

234 

6 
2 

Rhayader  .    -  - 
Toial  .  - 

82 

374 

97 

446 

'    201 
1,357 

2*5 

2 

Holywell   -    .    - 
Mold    .... 

592 

2,545 

637 

2,892 

1.535 

6 

Newmarket    -    - 

99 

451 

89 

469 

235 

SCOTLAND. 

«St.  Asaph  -  .     - 

277 

1,515 

310 

1,520 

681 

839 

6 

ABERDEEN. 
•Aberdeen     - 
Alford    .... 

^       Total  -  - 

.'},465 

n.'TSI 

4,114 

20,198 

9,696 

10,502 

24 

1,797 
154 

17,597 
644 

1,945 
142 

21  ,639 
718 

8,713 
363 

12,926 
355 

20 

GLAMORGAN. 

V 

— 

Bridgend  ... 
Girrfi/".    -     -     - 
Caerphilly,  alias  7 
Eoerglyn.         \ 
Cowbridge .    *    . 
^Llandaif.    .     > 

150 

759 

164 

850 

424 

426 

1 

Banchory .    .     - 

366 

*       1,557 

400 

1,867 

882 

985 

4 

327 

1,870 

485 

2,457 

1,084 

1,37  J 

6 

Birse    -    .     .     - 

284 

1,266 

269 

1,257 

507 

690 

4 

159 
150 

858 
759 

194 

164 

1,013 
850 

462 
425 

551 
425 

2 

1 

Charleston  •  *     - 
Rllon    .     .     .     - 
Fraserburgh    .     > 

174 
480  , 
511  1 

730 
2,022 
2,21 5 

181 
471 
379 

754 
2,194 
2,271 

356 
1,078 
1,031 

398 
1,116 
1,240 

5 

192 

860 

10^ 

504 

221 

283 

-.^ 

Huntley    .      .    - 

498 

2,863 

622 

2,764 

1,186 

1,578 

2 

Uantr issant    . 

37S 

1,715 

254 

2,122 

1.098 

1,024 

3 

Insch    .... 

192 

798 

217 

918 

429 

489 

3 

Longber    -    -    . 
I^rthyr  Tidvyl  - 

Neath     ... 

86 

365 

121 

473 

221 

252 

1 

Inverurie  .    -    - 

194 

783 

214 

907 

453 

454 

4 

247 
554 

1,255 
2^02 

253 
585 

1,312 
2,740 

64.S 
1,242 

664 
1,493 

3 
3 

Kincardine  O'Nei! 
Kintore    -     - 

413 
198 

1,710 
846 

400 
234 

1,645 
803 

761 
394 

884 
469 

6 
3 

Pfinrii*e     »       «•     «. 

65 

289 

70 

353 

161 

192 

...■ 

Meldrum    ... 

.     411 

1,584 

423 

1,655 

736 

919 

4 

Swansea    .    -    - 

1,203 

6.099 

1,695 

8,196 

3,704 

4,492 

7 

Old  Deer  I     -     - 

Peterhead    -    .    . 
Rayne    -    -    .    - 
Rhyiiie    -      •    - 
Skene     ... 

745 
836 
290 
160 
293 

2,984 
4,491 
1,223 
676 
1,140 

919 
919 
299 
157 
307 

3,646 
4,707 
1,249 
676 
1,297 

1,631 

1,802 

575 

323 
574 

1,995 
2,e05 

674 
S53 
723 

5 

Total  -  . 

3,511 

17,332 

*,093 

20,870 

y,6yo 

11,180 

27 

ft 

MERIONETH. 
Bala     -      -     •     . 

316 

1,463 

327 

1,514 

705 

809 

3 

"• 

Tlftrfnouth      >        . 

195 

875 

213 

1,003 

461 

542 

2 

Strathdon   ... 

290 

1,354 

316 

1,463 

688 

775 

5 

Dinasmouthy .    - 
Dolgelly    -    -    . 
Harleigh    -    .    - 
Towyn .    -    -    - 

129 

702 

129 

667 

318 

349 

_ 

Scrtchen    ... 

382 

1,520 

416 

1,760 

732 

1,028 

9 

658 

2,949 

545 

3,064 

1,345 

1,719, 

5 

Tarlaud     .     .     - 

202 

922 

207 

932 

444 

488 

S 

100 

633 

105 

596 

290 

306 

*        1 

Turreff     ... 

467 

2,090 

500 

2,227 

1,007 

1,220 

fi 

436 

2,092 

482 

1,941 

8,785 

883 

1,058 

— 

Tyrie     .... 
ToUl .  - 

273 

1,044 

330 

1,454 

615 

839 

-     4 

Total  .    - 

1, 843 

8,714 

1,801 

4,002 

4,783 

11 

9,610 

52,064 

10,267 

58,863 

25,360 

33,5un 

77 

1 

1                1 

1    - 

}  Old  Deer  is  partly  in  Banffshire ;  but  the  major  part  is  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  whole  is  entered. 


TABTiE>  No.  1,  continued. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT    of  the    NUMBER  of  HOUSES  ami  INHABITANTS,  in   1801   and    1811 

In  every  CITY,  MARKET  TOWN,  and  other  TOWN,  in  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Distinguishing,  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Fcmaled. 

To  ivhich  is  added,  the  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  throughout  Great  Britain ; 

Also   a    List  of   ail   the   Towns,    arranged   progressively,    which    contain    more    than    )  0,000    Inhabitants. 

« 
From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


f 


SCOTLAND. 

71i06e  printed  in  liallcs  are  Boroughs,  which  return  Members  to  Parliament ;  and  those  with  this  additional  Mark  *  are  Cities. 


:k     -    - 


nock 

rs     -  - 

mg  -  - 

«•        ^  ^ 

ifine    -  - 

tifc      .  - 

iib      *  - 

Its       •  - 

(ton    -  - 

ton     -  - 

TotaJ-  - 


See 

Tutal  • 
7CK- 


Total 


1801. 


Houses. 


441 

1,000 

226 

183 

372 
101 
467 
353 
936 
326 


3,105 


8,120 


673 
264 
749 
112 
412 


136 


2,3-^6 


244 
S15 
398 
470 
337 
186 
258 
349 


2,757 


165 

6()ri 

~77T 


Inhabitants. 


1,975 
7,093 
1.162 
904 
1,750 
1,051 
2,CJ14 
2,083 
1,277 
1,756 


21,265 


745 

5,492 

J  70 

837 

447 

3,103 

600 

2,910 

398 

2,321 

464 

2.260 

729 

4,584 

,093 

8,079 

242 

1,288 

506 

2,700 

279 

1,361 

318 

1.746 

544 

3,162 

379 

2,560 

175 

975 

201 

1,231 

383 

*  2,146 

447 

2,657 

49,412 


3,571 
1,076 
3,284 
511 
1,876 


589 


10,907 


1,453 
2.391 
2,'269 
3,157 
1,478 
H99 
1,270 
1,760 


1^,677 


875 
5,231 


6,106 


1811. 


Houses. 


861 
217 
516 
656 
420 
552 
697 
918 
253 
524 
324 
315 
665 
391 
219 
213 
447 
479 


8,667 


665 
294 
765 
129 
404 


U3 


2,390 


219 
498 
414 
485 
298 
146 
260 
352 


2,672 


162 
440 


6i>2 


Inhabitants. 


2,084 
7,807 
1,277 
826 
2,130 
t',113 
2,265 
1,883 
1,291 
1,994 


22,6';  0 


6,291 
980 
3,755 
3,372 
2,815 
3,097 
5,750 
10,148 
1,432 
3,291 
1,801 
1,871 
3,946 
2,810 
1,126 
1,684 
2,911 
3,049 


60,129 


3,603 
1,070 
3,352 
627 
l,7t»7 


599 


11,01 « 


Males. 


929 

3.367 

623 

397 

1,045 

492 

1,086 

876 

596 

973 


Females. 


10384 


2.648 

465 

1,715 

1,582 

1,326 

1,431 

2,470 

4,634 

6S5 

1,607 

835 

881 

1,868 

1,463 

529 

781 

1,356 

1,438 


27,714 


1  379 
2,424 
2,384 
3,082 
1.52g 
962 
1,260 
1,742 


14,761 


854 
3,544 


4,3.-'8 


1,540 
435 

1,391 
287 
833 


271 


4,757 


636 

J. 174 

1,103 

1,453 

738 

444 

51'6 

841 


6,985 


429 
1,494 


1,92b 


1,155 
4,440 

654 

429 
1,085 

621 
1,179 
1 ,007 

695 
1,021 


12,286 


3,643 

515 

2,040 

1.790 

1,489 

1,666 

3,280 

5,514 

747 

1,684 

966 

990 

2,078 

1,347 

597 

903 

1,.555 

1,611 


32  415 


2,063 
635 

1,961 
340 
934 


328 


6,261 


743 

1,250 

1,281 

1,629 

790 

518 

664 

901 


7,776 


425 
2.050 

"2^477 


Houses 
(iuildinti 

4 

4 
7 


IB 


23 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
6 
5 

1 
5 
2 
4 
1 

9 
2 
5 


78 


1 
4 


3 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 


IS 


Counties:— 

CAITHNESS. 
Thurso    -    -     - 
Wick       ... 
Total  •  • 

CLACKMANAN. 
ft  Ilea        ... 
Clackmanan 

Tot^l  .  . 

CROMARTY,  Sec 
Ross  and  Cro- 
marty. 


DUMBARTON. 
Arrochar      -     - 
'Juuibarion 
Kirkiutillocb 
Luss        -     .     . 
Total  • 

DUMFRIES. 

Annan      .     .  . 

Dnni*^ries       -  - 
Gcclesfecban 

Laugh  olm     -  - 
liOchmaben 

l^rkerby     -  - 

Moffat     -     -  - 

Sunqiihar     -  - 

Thonibill      -  - 

Total  - 


1801. 


Houses,  finhabitants. 


786 
890 


1,676 


817 
739 


1,556 


1.5 
329 
6'28 
189 


1,27! 


471 
1,275 
213 
391 
499 
285 
336 
478 
196 


EDINBURGH. 
Dalkeith        -     - 
rdinOur.ht    in- 

cluHliiig  Leiih 
Fishrrrow     *     - 
Mid  Caider  -     - 
Mui»s<lb(:  riband 

Inveresk     - 
Total  - 

ELGIN. 

Elgin        -     -  - 

Ft  whalers     -  - 

Forres      -     -  - 

Qarmoutli    -  - 
Lossi«  mouth 
Kotbes     ... 

Total  - 

FIFE. 

Aberdour      .     - 
Abernetby.     See 

Perth. 
Anstruther   -    - 
Auchtermuciity 


f 


4,144 


511 
9:335 

61 
163 

1,469 


11,58J 


1,025 
171 
69  i 
304 
171 
387 


2.749 


226 


264 
435 


3,628 
3,986 


7,614 


,'),214 
2,961 


8,175 


470 
2,54 1 
3,210 

953 


,17i 


2,570 
7,288 
1.053 
2.039 
2,053 
1  507 
l,S2t 
2,3:>0 
970 


21,654 


3,906 

82,560 

234 
1,014 

6,604 


94,318 


4,345 
799 

3,114 

1,236 
199 

I  521 


11,814 


1,260 


1,265 
2,060 


1811. 


Houses. 


590 
1  002 


1,592 


791 
6ii.9 


l,4b0 


81 
385 
609 
185 


1,260 


591 
1,454 
217 
403 
532 
336 
345 
554 
225 


4,657 


550 

7,719 

88 
199 

1 ,328 


9  H.^4 


983 
195 
691 
513 
]95 
365 


2.742 


230 


241 
522 


Inhabitants. 


3,462 
5,080 


8,542 


Males. 


Females. 


1,538 
2,394 


5,096 
3,605 


3,932 


1,924 
2,686 


8,701 


2,314 
1,657 


4.610 


Houses 
Building. 


2 
36 


38 


=x 


9  971 


2,782 
1,948 


4,730 


4 
5 


420 
3,12i 
3.740 

965 


tt,V.4b 


3,341 
9,262 
],U3I 
2,105 
2.392 
1,683 
1 .824 
2,709 
1,176 


25  623 


208 
1.373 
1,784 

470 


3.835 


212 
1,748 
1,956 

495 


4,709 

102,987 

36% 
1,403 

6,393 


1!5.H61 


4,602 
869 

2,925 

1,357 
869 

1.605 


1  i,227 


1,302 


l/Ol 
8,403 


1,664 

4,103 
512 
955 

1,111 
845 
850 

1,260 
557 


11,857 


4.411 


1,677 
5,159 

619 
1.150 
1,281 

638 

974 
1,449 

619 


13,766 


2,002  . 

43,982 

162 
684 

2,923 


49  753 


2,707 

59,005 

202 
724 

3,470 


66,108 


1,923 
402 

1,225 
651 
402 
713 


5.316 


578 


634 
1,108 


nc 


2,679 
467 

1,700 
706 
467 
892 


6,911 


724 


767 
1,295 


9 
1 


10 


9 
16 

4 
6 
6 
1 
8 
2 


52 


3  * 
90 


96 


10 
1 
6 
2 
1 
8 


28 


COSIPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  th. 

In  every  CITY,  MAI 

Dulinguishing,  in 

To  which  U  added,  the  Nun 

Also  a  List  of  all  the  Towns, 

From  1 


Thow  prlnttid  In  AaCci  n»  Boroughi,  w1 


Shiret!— 

1801. 

isn. 

FIFE, 

«-l 

UOIUM. 

Male*. 

enulo). 

BuiMmg. 

KINCARDINE. 

Mouiea. 

nbibitaoti. 

Males. 

FemaW 

a" 

BalMCTloo    -    - 
BuTOlisland       - 
Cr«il        -    -     ■ 

175 
«l 

344 
796 
l,5i4 
846 
135 
460 
3iO 
S3S 
316 
362 
37i 
193 
SOi 
1S3 
267 
190 
781 
576 

786 
1,530 
1.653 
4,463 
9,980 
5,385 
730 
4,211 
2,238 
1,043 
8,308 
3,«8 
1,867 
9W 
945 
816 
1,936 
l.,n3 
4,203 
3,264 

194 

259 

65fi 
1,836 

807 
159 

447 
396 
838 
355 
387 
397 
240 
221 

279 
192 
778 
565 

921 
1,934 

1,600 
4,758 
11,649 
5,506 
886 
2,317 
2,400 
1,133 
2,304 
3,747 
1,973 
1,164 
1,072 
922 
1, 951 
1,096 
4,311 
3,691 

455 

854 

673 

2,160 

5.495 

2,367 
365 

1,070 

1,126 
561 
983 

1.637 
854 
502 
514 
414 
829 
483 

466 

1,080 

y37 
8,598 
6,154 
3,139 

531 
1,347 
1,374 

672 
1,221 
8,120 
1,119 

66< 

558 

508 
1,183 

613 

1  ■ 

3 
SO 
15 

2 

4 

1 

3 
6 
8 

1 

4 
2 
5 

2 

Benie,     ^im      \ 

Inrarbmie.      { 

Lawrence  kirk  • 

Uiddktoim  -    - 

Total  •    - 

KINROSS. 
Kiniou    -    •    - 

KIHKCUD- 
BRiG  HT. 

Creeton    ■       - 
Oallovay,  New  - 
Gatihoiise    -      • 
Kirkcjdbrinht    - 
Total  -    - 

LANARK. 
Ainlrw    -     -     - 
Bi-jgar    -     -      - 
Csrnwalh     -      - 

Douglu    •    •  - 

Hamilton-    -    - 

Kilbriae  -    -    - 
Lanark     -    -     - 

FtutlHTglen  -    - 

Wiliontowu  -   - 
ToUl  -  - 

LINLITHGOW. 
Ahercorn    -  -    - 

BalhgHle     -       - 

810 
251 

97 

1,068 
1,215 
571 

793 

199 
295 

102 
849 

937 

1,309 
607 
8S9 

415 

5S4 

518 

725 
339 
507 

799 

3,047 

;i.fi88 

1,599 

3. 083 

Ely      -       -    . 
FalkUod   -        • 
Innsrkttth'Dg      - 
Kxltenny  - 

390 

8,124 

399 

3,314 

J, (100 

1.314 

K^nghoTO    -      - 
Kirk.1dy-    -    - 
Lntgo    -     -     - 
Lertn       -     -     - 
LimrkUoi     -    - 
Mrthil     -    -    - 
Ne-burgh    -    - 

103 
115 

369 

813 
545 
987 

8,3K0 

107 
117 
163 

398 

9?I 
659 
1,013 

8.763 

437 

311 
473 
1,3.-,  7 

484 
348 
540 
1506 

1,926        2.385 
1.657        8.034 

739 

4,665 

7B5 

5.356 

■A478 

2.8-:r 

w™,...^_^- 

197 
2r,9 
644 

333 
16,4SO 
771 
471 
643 
368 
234 
43n 

933 
1,216 
2,680 

i,7no 

77,385 
6,453 
2,330 
4,692 
3,437 
l,-'59 
3,:i34 
683 

213 

867 
€«8 
314 

18,349 
770 
537 
658 
7)7 
351 
465 
143 

1,101 
1.S76 
3  088 
1.R73 
100,749 
6,4,i3 
2  91)6 
5,667 
3, .Via 
1,^^55 
C,4,19 
701 

513 

638 
1,462 
BE9 
45,275 
2,929 
1,415 
8,444 
1,660 

I,0:i6 

331 

588 

738 
1,626 

934 
55,474 
3,525 
1,491 
3,333 
1,869 

873 
1.403 

330 

9.475 

55.173 

9.862 

60.441 

37,^35       33.306 

3 
5 
3 

29 
5 

1 
6 

FORFAR. 
Alyih    -     -    - 
Arbroath,  dh,   I 

Aherbrotliicli.  S 
Brechon    -    -  - 
Copar-Aosui,      J 

&«  Perth  -      i 
»«nd«  -     -    - 
Foifar    -     -     - 
OUmmii  .    -    - 

579 
685 

"IS 

387 
949 

i.ms 

797 

3,536 
4,943 
5,466 

26,084 
5,165 

1.931 
4,421 

318 
7,974 
4,343 

693 
641 

784 

2,535 

762 
404 
975 
69 
1,084 

8,971 

5,280 
5,559 

29,616 

5,658 
1,856 
4,791 
300 
8,955 
4,771 

M39 
2,267 
2,514 

18,943 

3,703 
'831 
2,128 
133 
3.837 
2,052 

1,532 
3,013 
3,045 

16,673 
2.949 
1,025 
2,663 
167 
5,1  IB 
2,719 

Luaan    -     -     - 

MontfOM      -      • 

fit.  Vigeani  -     - 

TDt«l   -     - 

21,013 

lUl.lTJ 

■23,:i93 

IS  1.537 

,59.:W3 

72.nv 

164 
378 

356 

489 
77 
330 

814 
2,513 

2,790 

3,594 
454 
1537 

163 

437 

354 

559 
77 
359 

F.85 
2,919 

2,701 

4,033 
558 
1,693 

1,336 
1,102 

1.835 

971 
783 

479 
1.563 

1,603 

2.1S7 

287 

12,946 

63,0Pl 

B.727 

69,751 

3U.ft47 

38,904 

hO 

HADDINGTON 
Ber"ick,  North - 
Dunbat   -    -    - 
HadJinglon  -    - 
Praiwkirk  -    - 

S70 
717 
711 
308 
264 
186 
651 

1,583 
3,951 

4,049 
1471 
!.9(.4 

3,046 

250 
701 
723 
320 
299 
174 
639 

1,727 
3,965 
4  370 
1,642 

1,995 

790 

3,036 

159 
1,661 
2,002 
806 
894 
376 
1,387 

968 
2,304 
2.368 

836 
1,101 

414 
1.649 

4 
3 
6 

Qiiceniforry  -   - 

Whitbun>     •      - 

ToUl .   .  . 

Prtswpini      - 
Sealon     -     -      * 
Tniooiit   -    -    - 

1,814 

n,'.i}-2 

l.y,>B 

I3,7rtl 

5,760 

7, till 

i 

3.107 

I6,B33 

3,106 

n,i'ii> 

7,835 

9,640 

NAIRN. 

INVERNESS. 
Be,ulcy    -    -  - 
FortWilliMi    - 

159 
133 

m 

1.431 
SB- 

813 

759 
1,094 
8,735 
1,333 
3.246 

163 

131 

125 

1,725 

221 
407 

859 
BIS 
1,153 

I0,7,i7 
1,254 
2.729 

413 
397 
571 

4,667 
582 

1.341 

446 
4ir> 
582 

6,090 
67B 

1,38B 

26 

ORKNEY  AND 
SHETLAND. 

Kirkwall-    -      - 

Lerwick    -    -   - 

Siromoew-   -  - 

Total  .  .. 

547 

2,2 15     1          622 

■!,:■!•* 

1  0(« 

1.444 

1 

379 

329 

,    444 

1.677 

887 
255 

433 

1,715 
1,949 

2,397 

649 

738 
999 

1,066 
1.211 

a.772 

17.567 

7,971 

9.596 

29 

3.jS(. 

..- 

■ 

== 

= 
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COMPAKATIVE  STATEMENT  of  tke  NUMBER  of  HOUSES  aad  INHABITA^ITS,  in  1801  and  1811. 

In  every  CITY,  MARKET  TOWN,  and  other  TOWN,  in  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
Distinguishing,  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Mides  and  Females.' 
To  which  is  added,  the  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  throughout  Great  Britain; 
Also  a  List  of  all  the  Towns,  arranged  progressively,  which  contain   moris   than    10,000  Inhabitants. 

From  the  Authentic  Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


SCOTLAND. 


Shiips: 

1801. 

1811. 

\ 

Shires  :— 
ROSS  AND 
CROMARTY. 
continued, 
Fortrose   .... 
Kincardine.  •    • 
Localsh    .    •     • 
Lochcarron  .    • 
Stomoway  ,  .  • 
Tain    .... 
Tarbat     .  .    . 
Ulapoof    .     •    • 
Total    •    % 

ROXBURGH, 
Hawick     .      .     . 
Jedburgh    .    .     * 
&elso    •     ,     •     • 
Melrose  .... 
Selkirk*  See     } 

Selkirk.         } 

Total  .  . 

SELKIRK. 
Galashiels    .    .     . 
Selkirk^  .... 
Total .  .  . 

STIRLING. 
Campne  •    •    •   • 
Denny   .     ,    •     . 
Orymen  .... 

Falkirk.     .     .     . 
Kilsyth  .... 
Kippcnf    .      .     . 
St.  Ninians  •     .   . 
Stirling     ,      ,     . 
Total .  . 

SUTHERLAND. 
'  Brora    .    .    .     : 
Dornoch    .     .     . 
Farr    .... 
I'ungne     .      .      . 
Total.     .    . 

WIGTOWN, 

Glenluce     •    .    . 

Newton  Stewart  1 
including  > 
Penningham.   } 

Port  Patrick   .    . 

Stranraer  •    •    . 

Whithorn  .     •     . 

Wigtown    .    •    . 

Total    .    . 

1801. 

1811. 

i9nttnuedi 
PEEBLES. 

Houses. 

lahabitaots. 

Honses. 

rnhabttant& 

Males. 

468 

552 

1,189 

Females. 

Houses 
Building. 

Houses. 

lohabitants. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants 

Males. 

Females. 

House* 
Build  mg* 

iMlestOQ  -     - 
tivloii    .    •    - 
hebles  -    -    - 
r       Total   -  - 

144 
235 
411 

677 
1,064 
2.088 

168 
246 
420 

918 
1,186 

2,485 

450 

634 

1,296 

1 
2 
2 

274 
395 
319 
226 
538 
514 
280 
462 

1,289 
1,865 
1,606 
1,178 
2,974 
2,277 
1,343 
2,086 

284 
381 
393 
290 
691 
521 
344 
489 

1,312 
1,666 
2,034 
1,485 
3,500 
2,384 
1,379 
2,500 

600 

716 

957 

722 

1,485 

1,061 

619 

1,179 

712 

950 
1,077 

763 
2,015 
1,323 

760 
1.321 

7 
1* 

790 

3,829 

834 

4.589 

2.209 

2,380 

5 

4 
1 
5 
5 

PERTH, 
ibrmetb J  f  .    . 
Mhterardtr .    • 
feUir|ovrie . 
fcaOaodar .    •    . 

318 
393 
424 
377 
499 
470 
280 
420 
94 
514 
132 
272 
548 
194 
681 
451 
474 
2S0 

700 
143 
326 

221 

488 

1,408 

1,355 
2,167 
1.914 
2,289 
2,458 
2,876 
1,502 
2,169 

428 
2,619 
1,185 
1,504 
2,653 

949 
3,346 
2,048 
2,212 
1,927 

2,'e90 
650 

1,569 
946 

2,073 
14,878 

331 
427 
398 
363 
523 
500 
286 
461 
165 
487 
126 
281 
701 
212 
635 
462 
492 
286 

6.57 
137 
357 
201 
452 
4,700 

1,635 
2,508 
1,965 
2,042 
2,689 
3,3(X) 
1,611 
2,590 

499 
2,733 
1,360 
1,723 
2,686 

954 
3,624 
2  160 
2,419 
2,431 

3,001 

702 

1,809 

923 

2,653 

16,948 

759 
1,226 

926 

904 
1,237 
1,585 

725 
1,178 

236 
1,272 

651 

836 
1,248 

427 
1,691 

995 
1,131 
1,131 

1,389 

339 

876 

426 

1,280 

7,687 

876 
1,282 
1,039 
1,138 
1,452 
1,715 

886 
1,412 

263 
1,461 

709 

887 
1,438 

527 
1,933 
1.165 
1,288 
1,300 

1,612 

363 

933 

497 

1,373 

9,261 

1 
7 
8 
2 
6 
11 
1 
3 

1 
5 
1 
5 

1 

10 

1' 
2 
5 

5 

15 

3,713 

18,244 

4,167 

2Q.173 

9,008 

11,165 

55 

fmne    ... 
Oieflf  .... 
C&Irou  .      .    • 
Cvper-Angus  §  . 
povne     .    .     . 
|)oDb!aoe     .     . 
Boakcld  .    .     . 

440 

676 
527 
489 

2,798 
3,834 
4.196 
2,625 

456 
688 
531 
543 

3.688 
4.454 
4,408 
3,132 

1,705 
1,^57 
1,979 
1,531 

1,983 
2,497 
2,429 
1,601 

5 

9 
§ 
S 

Jtaoamg  .    .    . 
Snol  «... 

2,132 

13,453 

2.218 

15,682 

7,172 

8,510 

20 

cichtare  .    .     , 
|CeoiiiOr« .    .    • 
lilliu  .... 
iiDcardioe   .    . 
KimxMil  ,     .     . 
lippen,     See       > 
Stirling,            } 
logierail  .    ,     . 
Inrcartf .    .     . 
Uu[iforgaa  •     . 
Mdglc    .     .     . 
Vethrcn  .    .    . 
Pwth  .... 

169 
404 

844 
2,098 

187 
436 

986 
2,466 

468 
1.154 

518 
1,312 

•      4 

"   573 

2,942 

623 

3,452 

1,622 

'    1.830 

6 

6-29 
247 
335 

1,200 
565 
429 

1,')C4 
630 

2,906 
2,033 
1.607 
8,838 
1,762 
.        1,722 
6.849 
5,256 

567 
352 
327 

1,303 
628 
373 

1,365 
743 

s:,«i8 

2.654 
1,628 
9,929 
3,206 
^        1,893 
7,636 
5,820 

1,742 
1,259 

808 
4,541 
1,488 

914 
3,701 
2.549 

17,002 

1,876 
J, 395 

620 
5,388 
1,718 

979^ 
3,935 
3,271 

3 
3 

4 
It 

t 
6 

ToUl ,  . 

10,109 

58,600 

13,580 

64,965 

30,155 

34,810 

90 

6       , 
6 

RFNFREW. 
feaglesbam  .  . . 

178 
113 
195 

1,038 

213 

417 

-  524 

1,168 

99 

439 

423 

1,^6 

851 

1,367 

17,458 
2.157 
2,955 
3,796 

17,026 

672 

3,865 

2,031 

228 
123 
205 

1,143 
301 
495 
636 

1,503 
107 
357 
343 

1,424 

917 

1,632 

19,042 
3,005 
3,514 
4,949 

19,937 

813 

5.116 

2,305 

696 

451 

718 

7,978 

•1,423 

I,6[8 

2,-205 

8,843 

395 

2,322 

1,076 

728 

466 

914 

11.064 

1,582 

1,896 

2,744 

11,094 

418 

2,794 

1,229 

3 
2 

2 
3 
3 
5 
9 

1 
1 

1 

5,389 

30,973 

5,658 

36,384 

19,382 

42 

Boran    .     ./. 
Bonrock  .    ,    . 
BTwwck  .    .    . 
r)lissti)a  .    ,    • 
tflchviiiQOch .  . 
le-Utm  .    .     . 

h^^j  .  .    - 

163 
562 
444 
158 

865 
2,362 
2,408 
1,348 

179 
608 
453 
298 

881 
2,681 
2,408 
1,493 

392 
1,219 
1,082 

640 

489 
1,462 
1,326 

853 

• 

12 
3 

1,327 

6,983 

1,538 

7.463 

3,333 

4.130 

15 

Niock«bavs.  . 
prtGla^ow  .  . 
Rnfrev  •    .    • 

311 

576 

207 
349 
376 
287 

1,589 

2,569 

1,090 
1,722 
1,904 
1.475 

398 

520 

248 
384 
391 
323 

1,993 

2,847 

1,302 
1,923 
1,935 
1,711 

970 

1,274 

550 
785 
818 

767 

1,023 
1,573 

752 
1,138 
1,117 

944 

2: 

Total  .     • 

4,812 

53,3.54 

5,441 

62,(554 

27,72^ 

34.929 

32 

4 

llOSS  AND 
CROMARTY  J. 

fconany  .  .    . 

Kofvill  .  .   . 

417 
288 

2,208 

1,418 

492 

282 

m 

2,413 
1,500 

1,022 

647 

1,391 

853 

7 

4 

e 
3 
t 
3 

\       CoDtiooed 

2,100 

10,349 

2,264 

n,7|i 

5,164 

6,547 

15 

1 

i 

« 

■■"■ 

^ 

'" 

J  The  greatest  part  of  Aberncthy  is  in  Perth,  where  the  whole  is  entered  ;  the  remainder  is  in  Fifcshire, 

§  Cuper' Angus  inclijdr*  the  small  part  of  the  To*n  in  PoHarshire  or  Angusshlre. 

II  Cromarty  is  locally  situate  in  Rossshtre,  and  for  most  purposes  they  are  deemed  to  be  united,  nor  can  the  Population  be  distioguisbed* 

^  The  whole  of  Selkirk  is  entered  in  Selkirkshire,  a  very  small  part  being  in  Roxburghshire* 

t  Part  of  Kippen  is  in  Perthshire,  the  other  part  is  in  Stirling  where  the  whole  is  entered. 

G 
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TABJiE,  No.  1,  continued. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT    of  the   NUMBER  of  HOUSES  and  INHABITANTS, 

in    1801    and    1811, 

In  every  CITY,  MARKET  TOWN,  and  other  TOWN,  in  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Distinguishing,  in  the  latter  Period,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females. 

To  which  is  added,  the  Number  of  Houses  building  in  every  Town  throughout  Great  Britain; 

Alto    a    List  of   all    the   Towns,    arranged   progressively,    which   contain    more    than  10,000    Inhabitants. 

From  the  Authentic  -Returns  presented  to  Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  PROGRESSION. 

£XC££DINO    10,000    INHABITANTS. 


Metropolis 
Edmbargh 
Glasgow    .... 

Manchester  .     , 

Liverpool  . 

Birmngham  .     . 

Bristol      •    .      .      •      . 

Leeds      .... 

Plymoath      .      .      . 

Portsmouth     ,      ..      , 

Norwich    • 

Sheffield    .      .      .      , 

Nottingham  • 

Bath 

Daodee 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne    . 
Hall       . 

Bolton 

Leicester       .        •        « 

Aberdeen  , 

Paisley  . 

Deptford       •  . 

Dover 

Ashton-and«r-line    . 

Greenock 

Exeter 

York 

Great  Yarmoath 

Coventry 

Stockport        .  . 

Preston 


Year  1811. 

1,050,000 
102,987 
100,749 
98,573 
94,376 
85,753 
76,433 
62,534 
56,060 
40,567 
37,256 
35,840 
34,253 
31,496 
29,616 
27,587 
26,792 
24,149 
23,146 
21,639 
19,937 
19,833 
19^128 
19,052 
19,042 
18,896 
18,217 
17,977 
17,923 
17,545 
17,065 


Year  1801. 

900,000 

•    82,560 

■  77,385 
81,020 
77,653 
73,670 
63,645 
53.162 
43,194 
32,166 
30,832 
31,314 
28,861 
32,200 
26,084 
28,365 
29,516 
17,416 
15,593 
17,597 
17,026 
17,348 
14,845 
15.632 
17,458 
17,398 
16,145 
14,845 
16,034 
14,830 
11,887 


Woolwich 

Perth 

Greenwich         • 

Shrewsbury 

Chester 

Blackburn 

WolTerhampion 

Wigan 

Dudley 

Worcester 

Ipswich 

Derby   .  • 

Oxford  . 

Chatham 

Colchester 

Carlisle 

Macclesfield      . 

Sunderland 

Brighton 

Warrington 

Dunfermline    . 

Camberwell 

Cambridgo     • 

Rochdale 

Reading 

Inverness 

Lynn  Regis     . 

Canterbury 

Kilmarnock 

Whitehaven 


YearlSiX, 
17,054 
16,948 
16,947 
16,606 
16,140 
15,083 
J4,836 
14,060 
13,925 
13,814 
13,670 
13,043 
12,931 
12,652 
12,544 
12,531 
12,299 
12,289 
12,012 
11,738 
11,649 
11,309 
11,108 
10,968 
10,788 
10,757 
10,259 
10,200 
10,148 
10,106 


Ymtr  1801. 
9,826 
14,878 
14,339 
'  14,739 
15,052 
11,980 
12,565 
10,989 
10,107 
11,352 
11,277 
10,832 
11,694 
10,505 
11,520 
10,221 
8,743 
12,412 
7,339 
10,567 
9,980 
7,059 
10,087 
5,460 
9,742 
8,732 
10,096 
9.000 
8.079 
8,742 


EXPLANATORY    NOTES. 


7%e  Tawm  are  classed  in  Counties^  the  number  of  each  being  as  follows : — 

Counties.  Towns.                                 , 

England .40        containing  861 

Wales 12     .      .     •     .     •    .  78 

Scotland 32 244 


Total  ...     84 


1,183 


Tlie  Counties  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  respectively,  and  the  Towns  in  each  County  are  arranged  alphabetically.  From  th«  Returns 
being  in  Parishes,  Townships.  &c.  we  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  coming  at  the  population  of  the  Towns.  Besides  the  Population  Returns 
several  publications  have  been  consulted,  not  one  of  which  furnishes  a  complete  list.  The  Table  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  greater  number  of  Towns  than 
has  ever  been  published.  What  is  hei-e  meant  by  a  Town  is  that  which  is  usually  so  denominated  from  containing  more  than  500  Inhabitants,  having  a 
Market,  or  some  Manufactures,  or  carrying  on  Trade,  or  such  even,  although  Teduced,  as  have  been  long  distingoished  as  Towns. 

Bambronrh  in  Ntnrtbumberland,  once  a  Royal  Burgh  which  sent  two  Members  to  Parliament,  Raleigh  in  Essex,  Milton  Abbas  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
many  ottiers  that  were  formeriy  Market  Towns  are  now  inconsiderable  Villages;  and  some  Boroughs,  as  Gatton  containing  a  single  House,  Old  Sarum 
Seven  Freeholders,  Castle  Rising  reduced  to  two  Burgesses  the  Clergyman  and  a  Farmer,  &c.  which  can  no  longer  be  considered  Towns,  have  been 
omitted.  The  population  of  several  Villages  which  from  the  vicinity  of  Manufactories  and  manufacturing  Mills  are  rising  to  importance,  not  being 
distinguished  in  the  Returns  could  not  be  ascertained.  ^ 

It  is  deemed  necessary  to  notice  an  apparent  error  in  stating  the  number  of  Houses  and  Inhabitants  in  several  Towns  in  the  Returns  under 
the  Acts  of  1801  and  181 1,  from  which  this  enumeration  is  made,  thus  Edinburgh  which  has  9,385  Houses  in  1801,  has  only  7,719  in  1811.  Dundee, 
Andover  in  Southampton,  ii»hepton  Mallet  in  Somerset,  and  some  others  which  are  known  to  have  increased  will  be  found  to  have  stated  a  greater  number 
•f  Houses  and  Inhabitants  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  period. 

At  a  Table  of  reference,  it  is  presumed  it  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  being  the  result  of  considerable  labour  and  research. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  of  the  NUMBER  of  HOUSES  and  INHABITANTS,  in  every  Coanty  ia  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  in  J 811;  disting^aishing  the  Populatioa  of  the  Towns  and   Country  in  each  County, 

According  to  the  Returns  to  Parliament. 


ENGLAND. 

Coonties:— 


Bedfoid 
Berks    •    . 
Bncknigbam 
GuBbridge. 
Choter      . 
Cornwall   • 
OmberlaDd 
Deiby  .    • 
Devon  •    • 
Doitet  • 
Dnriiaai    . 


Gioacester. 
itneioni 
Hertford    . 
HttntJDgdoD 
Kent  • 

Lancaster  . 
Leioetfter  . 
Lincoln     . 
Middleaex 
Moomonth    . 
Nodbil^    . 
Northampton 
Nortbofflberlaiid 
Nottingham 
Oxfoid  • 
Bfltiaod     . 
lalop   .    • 
Sonienet    . 
SMthampton 
StaOord    . 
Soilblk  .    . 
Somy     . 


Wanrick  . 
Wffimoreland 

Wilts  .    . 


Total 


York 


WALBSw 

CoQDties ; 


Aogfefea 
Bfecon    . 


TOWNS. 


Continaed. 


Houses. 


3,945 

7,690 

7,085 

6,163 

15,059 

8,704 

9,415 

9,889 

29,964 

8,«47 

11,146 

18,893 

97,415 

4,645 

8,059 

S,800 

38,079 

69,917 

9,868 

16,014 

126,259 

2,706 

21,360 

7,033 

9,307 

19,265 

6,617 

515 

16,234 

19,024 

21,365 

17,582 

13,953 

43,446 

9,864 

27,456 

3,172 

13,084 

12,304 

63,469 


Inhabitants. 


746,308 


4,221,814 


1,987 
1,330 


749,625 


19,513 
39,701 
36,387 
30,506 
72,041 
50,935 
56,449 
47,944 

156,227 
41,941 
76,498 
69,590 

149,163 
20,420 
42,945 
14,434 

217,646 

379.620 
48,753 
75,756 

13,895 

100,410 

34,741 

69,498 

60,010 

36,413 

2,595 

79,522 

108,689 

116,719 

88,043 

74,004 

242,780 

56,197 

137.889 

15,796 

66,108 

62,523 

305,150 


9,775 
5,721 


COUNTRY. 


Honaes. 


4,237.310 


9,560 
14,977 
15,301 
11,326 
27,367 
30,667 
15,137 
26,965 
41,829 
15,804 
18,777 
30,948 
26,625 
14,051 
12,722 

4,919 
25.662 
79,335 
20,781 
31,453 

8,670 

9,421 
31,447 
21,824 
20,077 
20,033 
16,584 

2,887 
20.401 
35,110 
22,875 
39,035 
23,898 
13,678 
20,816 
18,393 

5,847 

25,197 

18,706 

130,018 


(nbabitants. 


TOTAL. 


Houses. 


50,700 
78,576 
81,263 
70,603 
154.990 
165,732 
77,295 
137,543 
227,081 
82,752 
101,127 
182,883 
136,346 
73,653 
68,709 
27,774 
155,449 
448,689 
101,666 
162.135 
-48,918 
48,232 
191,589 
106,612 
102,663 
10^2,890 
82,778 
13,785 
114,776 
194,491 
128,361 
207.110 
160,207 
81,071 
133,886 
90,846 
30,126 
127,720 
98,023 
667,963 


979,723      5,317,013 


5,304 
6,579 


991,606 


27,270 
32,014 


5,376,297 


13,505 
22,667 
23,386 
17,489 
42.426 
39,371 
24,552 
36,854 
64,793 
24.051 
29  923 
43,841 
54,040 
19,296 
20,781 
,  7,719 
63,734 

148,552 
30,649 
47.467 

134,939 
12,127 
52.B07 
28.857 
29,384 
32,298 
23,201 
3,402 
36,635 
54.134 
44,240 
56,617 
37.851 
57.124 
30.680 
45,849 
9,019 
33,281 
31,010 

193.480 


1,726,031 


7,291 
7,909 


1.741,231 


Inhabitants. 


70  213 
118,277 
117,650 
101,109 
227.031 
216,067 
133,744 
185.487 
383,308 
124,693 
177,625 
252,473 
285,314 
94,073 
111,6,04 
42,208 
373,095 
828,309 
150.419 
2.'}7,89l 
953,276 
62  127 
291.999 
141.353 
172,J61 
162,900 
119,191 
16,380 
194,298 
303,180 
245.080 
295,153 
934,211 
323,851 
190,083 
228,735 
45,922 
193,828 
160,546 
973,113 


9,538,827 


37,045 
37,735 


9,613,607 


WALES. 

Couuiies:—* 

continued, 
Cardigan    .     . 
Carmarthen    . 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh    •     . 
Flint    .     .    . 
Glamorgan    . 
Merioneth  .     . 
Montgomery  . 
Pembroke  •    . 
Radnor   .    •    . 
ENGLAND  AND 
WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 
Shire«. 
Aberdeen  . 
Argyll  .  .  . 
Ayr  .  . 
Banff  .  .  . 
Berwick  . 
Bute  .  .  . 
Caithness  .  . 
Clackmanan  . 
Dumbarton  .  . 
Dumfries  .  • 
Edinburgh  .  . 
Eigiu  .  .  . 
Fire  .  .  . 
Forfar 

Haddington    . 
Inverness  .    . 
Kincardine     . 
Kinross     .     . 
Kirkcudbright . 
Lanark      .     • 
Linlithgow  .    . 
Nairn    .     . 
Orkney  and  Shetland 
Peebles    .     .     . 
Perth    .... 
Renfrew    .     . 
Ros8  and  Cromarty 
Roxburgh     •        . 
Selkirk      .      .     • 
Strliniif     .      .     . 
Sutherland     .     , 
Wigtown    .     .     . 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


TOWNS. 


Houses. 


749,625 

1,502 

3,727 

1,480 

9,595 

4,114 

4,093 

1,801 

2,756 

3,394 

637 


Inhabitants. 


COUNTRY. 


Houses. 


775,724 


4,237.310 

7,063 

19,356 

.  7.631 

12,221 

90,198 

90,870 

8,785 

13,398 

15,557 

9,892 


4,365,281 


991,606 
8,292 

11,462 
8,S43 

10,764 
4,857 

13.665 
4,336 
6,767 
9,480 
3,528 


Inhabitants. 


TOTAL. 


Houses. 


1,072,800 


5;376,297 
43,197 
57,861 
41,705 
52,0)9 
26,390 

.  64,197 
32.139 
38,533 
45,058 
18,008 


.5,785,334 


1,741.231 
9,794 

15,189 
9,593 

13,359 
8,971 

17,758 
6.137 
9,523 

19,874 
4,165 


Inhabitants. 


9,613.607 
50,260 
77,217 
49,336 
64,940 
46,518 
85,06T 
30,924 
51,931 
60,615 
90,900 


1,848,524110,150,615 


10,267 

58,863 

16,478 

76  212 

96,745 

I35,07S 

3,702 

22,670 

13,140 

62,915 

16,849 

85,585 

8,667 

60,129 

7,061 

43,825 

15,798 

103,954 

2,390 

11,018 

5,876 

25.650 

8,966 

36,668 

2.672 

14,761 

3,366 

16,018 

6,038 

30,779 

602 

4,398 

1,483 

7,635 

9,085 

12,033 

1,592 

8,542 

2,848 

14,377 

4,440 

93,419 

1,480 

8,701 

534 

3,309 

9,014 

l%fiiO 

1 ,260 

8,246 

9,048 

15,943 

3,308 

94,189 

4,657 

25,623 

7,302 

37,337 

-11,959 

62.960 

148.607 

28,10a 

9,884 

115,861 

7,072 

32,746 

1 6,956 

2,742 

12,227 

3,';23 

13,881 

6,465 

9,862 

60,441 

8,239 

40.831 

18,101 

101,273 

8,727 

69,751 

7,913 

37.513 

16,640 

107,264 

3,106 

17,525 

3,276 

13,639 

6  382 

31,164 

2,772 

17,567 

12,089 

60,769 

14,861 

78,336 

845 

3,682 

5,156 

23,737 

6,001 

27,439 

399 

2,214 

1,018 

5  031 

1,417 

7,245 

785 

5,356 

5,634 

28,328 

6,419 

33,684 

23,392 

131,337 

9,832 

60,215 

33,924 

191,753 

1,958 

12,731 

1.326 

6,670 

3,284 

19,45i 

622 

2,504 

1,392' 

5.747 

2,014 

8,251 

964 

5,961 

7.367 

40,192 

8,331 

46,153 

834 

4,589 

978 

5.346 

1,812 

9.935 

13.580 

64,965 

13,710 

70.128 

27,290 

135.093 

5,441 

62,654 

2,930 

29,942 

8,371 

92,596 

4,167 

20.173 

8,954 

40,680 

13,121 

60,853 

2,218 

15.682 

4,448 

21,548 

6.666 

37,230 

623 

3,452 

492 

2,437 

1,115 

5,889 

5,658 

36.384 

3,666 

21,790 

9.324 

58,174 

1,338 

7,463 

3,318 

16,166 

4,856 

23,629 

2,264 

11,711 

3,083 

13,180 

5,347 

96,891 

915.594 

5,272,712 

1,243,\V2 

6,683,591 

2,163,946 

11,956,303 

COMPARISON  OP  THE  TWO  PERIODS,  1801  and  1811. 


1801. 

ISU. 

TOWNS. 

COUNTRY. 

TOTAL. 

TOWNS. 

COUNTRY. 

TOTAL 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Houses. 

Inbabitauu. 

Hou&es. 

Inhabitants. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

England 

Wales 

ScotUod 

654,910 

96,130 

135,558 

3,661,549 
196,420 
788,100 

866,925 

85,434 

1^8,539 

4.669,885 
415,196 
810,96H 

1,591,835 
111,564 
304.090 

8,331,434 

541,546 

1.599.068 

746,308 

99,416 

139,670 

4,221,814 
143,467 
907,431 

979,723 

93,077 

175,752 

5,317.013 
468,321 
898.257 

1,726,031 
112,495 
315,422 

9,538,827 

611,788 

1.805,688 

Totals  ...... 

816.598 

4,576,069 

1,120,891 

5,893979 

1 .937.489 

10,472,048 

915,394 

5,272,712 

1,248.552 
-  —    —  '1 

6,683,591 

-  —  — —  — ,  •«— ^ 

'2,163,946 

11,9.56,303 

u 
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GflNEBAL  VIEW  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND ; 

Comprisbg  the  Number  of  Houses,  Families,  Males  and  Females,  JBaj4ismSf  Bwiak  and  Marriages  in  every  County  in  Great 
Britain^  and  in  the  Metropolis,  and»  |;enera]ly,  in  Ireland,  including  the  An"^  ^^f^  Mmnes^  aaA  Seamen  in  Begifterrd 
Vessels^^-Trom  Authentic   Documents  presented   to  Parliament,  and  ordered   by  the  House  of  Commons   to  be  printed 
1         ZndJuljj  1812 


ENGLAND. 
CoanUef : 

Bedford    .     . 
I  Berks    .     •    . 
Buckingham 
Cambridge    . 
Chester    . 
Cornwall    . 
Cumberland  . 
Derby    .    . 
Devon    •     • 
Dorset  •    •    • 
Durham    •     , 
Essex    .     .     . 
Gloucester     . 
Hereford    .    • 
Hertford     •     . 
Huntingdon    • 
Kent     .    •    . 
Lancaster      . 
Leicester    .     • 
Lincoln     .      . 
Middlesex    t    • 
Monmouth     . 
Norfolk     . 
Northampton   . 
Northumberland 
Nottingham     . 
Oxford     «    .     . 
Rutland     .    . 
Salop     .     . 
Somerset    . 
Southampton 
Stafford    . 
Suffolk    . 
Surrey     • 
Sussex    •    •    . 
Warwick     •    . 
Westmoreland  • 
Wilts       .     .     . 
Worcester  .    . 
York  •     •    .    . 

WALES. 

Counties : 

Anglesea     •  • 

Brecon  .     •  • 

Cardigan     •  • 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 

Denbigh      .  • 

Flint  .    .     .  . 
Glamorgan     • 

Merioneth  .  • 

Montgomery  . 

Pembroke    •  . 

Radnor  •     .  * 

Continued     ,    , 


HOUSES, 


Inhabited 


Uninha< 
bited 


.r 


■• 


13,286 

22,104 

21,929 

17,232 

41,187 

37,971 

24.002 

35,658 

62,313 

23,210 

29,03 

42,829 

52,042 

18,572 

20,34.^ 

7,566 

62,063 

144,283 

30,019 

46.368 

130,613 

11,766 

51,776 

28,3i8 

28,258 

31,344 

22,702 

3,325 
35,o06 
52,462 
43  210 
55,080 
37,227 
55,434 
29,561 
44,940 

8,736 

37,244 

30,206 

188,381 


1,678,106 


7,183 
7,555 
9,639 

14,^56 
9,369 

13,078 
8,816 

17,017 
6,022 
9,349 

12.468 
4,046 


1,797,504 


Houses 
build- 
ing. 


FAMILIES. 


Families 
chitfly 
employed 
in  Agri- 
culture. 


219 
5G5 
457 
257 
1,239 
1,400 
550 
1,196 
2,475 
841 
890 
1,012 
1,998 
724 
436 
153 
1,671 
4,269 
630 
1,099 
4,326 
361 
1,031 
539 
1,126 
954 
499 
77 
1,129 
1,672 
1,030 
1,537 
624 
1,690 
1,119 
909 
283 
1,037 
804 
5,099 


47,925 


108 
354 
155 
333 
154 
281 
155 
741 
115 
f74 
406 
119 


139 

129 

119 

93 

2501 

440 

130 

222 

766 

171 

152 

255 

782 

154 

131 

23 

628 

807 

212 

27o 

2,811 

158 

275 

138 

168 

164 

116 

15 

219 

653 

441 

423 

155 

1,360 
288 
308 
45 
234 
256 

1,082 


51,020 


15|188 


72 

97 

129 

113 

102 

96 

51 

102 

33 

4( 

154 

30 


16,207 


9,431 
13,409 
13.933 
12,831 
16,396 
17,465 
10,868 
14,283 
33,044 
12,982 
10,288 
28,517 
20,782 
12,599 
11,998 
5,361 
27,077 
23,305 
11,700 
29,881 
9,088 
5,815 
31,454 
15,235 
10,945 
12,293 
13,646 

2,025 
16,693 
27,472 
21,401 
18,361 
26,406 
12,417 
19,778 
15,131 

4,613 
22,657 
13,818 
61,955 


Families  chiefly 
employed  in 
Trade,  Manu- 
factures, and 
Handicraft. 


697,353 


5,376 
4,667 
5,864 
9,878 
6,667 
7,973 
4,086 
8,217 
3,619 
6,369 
7,189 
2,941 


770,199 


4,155 
7,584 
8,424 
5,303 
23,043 
10,954 
11,448 
15,825 
30,977 
9,607 
17,094 
14,182 
29,988 
5,044 
7,192 
2.205 
27,996 
114.522 
17,027 
13,184 
135,398 
4,812 
23,082 
12,100 
1 6,547 
18,928 
7,655 
1,028 
16,744 
23,732 
18,024 
34,011* 
15,180 
55,160 
10,754 
29,775 
2,870 
14,857 
16,865 
110,31? 


923,588 


1,453 
2,239 
1,913 
5,956 
2,687 
3,447 
3,009 
7,915 
1  270 
3,164 
2,848 
843 


Families  not 
comprized 
in  the  two 
preceding 
Classes. 


J 


959,632 


1,341 
4,058 
2.844 
2,888 
5,063 
15,770 
6.074 
7,332 
15,394 
4,232 
11,906 
8,944 
11,322 
2,438 
3,554 
1,242 
21,192 
24,072 
2,753 
7,839 
77,524 
1,916 
8,279 
3,525 
10,251 
2,293 
3,705 
505 
6,022 
11,739 
11,491 
10,165 
6,048 
24,982 
5,482 
4,160 
1,923 
4,330 
3,441 
33,41 1 


POPULATION. 


391,450 


877 
1,013 
3,519 

949 

833 
2,283 
2,645 
2,563 
1,928 

772 
2,900 

584 


Males. 


Females. 


412,316 


33,171 
57,360 
56,20b 
50,756 
110,841 
103,310 
63,433 
91,494 
179,55r 
57,717 
83,671 
124,839 
1 33  J  92 
46,404 
55,02:; 
20,409 
183,50r 
394,104 
73,366 
117,022 
434,633 
30,987 
138,089 
68,27P 
80,335 
79,05'? 
59,132 
7,931 
95,842 
141,44r 
118,855 
148,073 
1 1 1,988 
151.811 
94,188 
109,539 
22,838 
91,560 
78,033 
477,728 


*  BAPTlSMiS. 


4,575,763 


17,444 

18,507 
23,759 
36,080 
23,379 
31,129 
22,712 
41,365 
14,308 
25,373 
27.453 
10,124 


4.867,396 


37,042 
60,917 
61,442 
50,353 
116,190 
113,357 
70,311 
93,993 
203,755 
66,976 
.  93,954 
127,634 
152,322 
47,669 
56,631 
21,806 
189,595 
434,205 
77,053 
120,86 
518,64 
31,140 
153,910 
73,074 
91,776 
83,843 
60,059 
8,449 
98,456 
161,731 
126,225 
147,080 
122,223 
172,040 
95,895 
119,196 
23,084 
102,268 
82,513 
495,385 


4,963,064 


19,601 
19,228 
26,501 
41,137 
25,95'; 
33,111 
23,806 
43,102 
16,616 
26,558 
33,162 
10.776 


5,283,219 


B|ales. 


1,013 
1,793 
1,774 
1.661 
3,447 
3,504 
1,965 
2,682 
6,145 
1.796 
2,778 
3,792 
3,860 
1,353 
1,665 
613 
6,538 

13,768 
2,034 
3,963 

11,859 
692 
4,741 
1,973 
2,109 
2,407 
1,804 
241 
8,8^)6 
4,236 
4,109 
4,965 
3,649 
4,455 
3,356 
3,300 
747 
2,756 
2,537 


Females. 


144,50b 


495 
425 
671 
813 
743 
987 
845 
990 
398 
723 
654 
339 


152,591 


•  BURIALS. 


975 
1,776 
1,746 
1,651 
3,199 
3,321 
2,001 
2,699 
5,665 
1,657 
2,617 
3,678 
3,768 
1,503 
1,574 
591 
6,295 

13,187 
2,024 
3,857 

11,701 

632 

4.671 

1,896 

2,049 

2,386 

1,753 

222 

2,686 

4,085 

4,020 

4,639 

3,390 

4,403 

3,231 

3,218 

758 

2,538 

2,483 

14,577 

r38",922 


485 
402 
570 
729 
626 
964 
706 
942 
343 
700 
611 
262 


146,262 


I 


Males. 


648 
1,176 
1,186 
1,078 
2,466 
1,890 
1,199 
1,790 
3.741 
1,053 
1,819 
2,807 
2,304 

853 

996 

446 

5ye53 

8,748 

.1,366 

2,736 

11,370 

514 
2,800 
1.276 
1,582 
1,791 
1,1.37 

145 
.  ,790 
2,808 
9,897 
3,255 
2,199 
3,976 
2,075 
2,956 

412 
1,630 
1,790 
9,734 


Females. 


100,092 


198 
350 
256 
503 
348 
677 
430 
736 
249 
506 
364 
198 


104,907 


647 
1,173 
1,326 
1,093 
2,535 
1,716 
1,260 
1.856 
3,794 
1,142 
1,876 
2,531 
2,184 

832 
1,016 

404 
4,174 
8,i*95 
1,370 
2,784 
11,026 

444 
2.920 
1,323 
1,521 
1,787 
1,210 

153 
1.649 
2,942 
2,718 
3,336 
2,119 
3,707 
1,772 
3,048 

423 
1,816 
1,945 
9,759 


98,326 


199 
356 
280 
565 
376 
682 
490 
714 
259 
465 
381 
184 


•MAR. 
RIA6ES. 


403,'^'J7 


580 

815 

962 

833 

1,785 

1,531 

1,040 

1,383 

2,745 

871 

1,262 

1,892 

2,330 

633 

614 

357 

3,405 

7,809 

1,206 

1,898 

10,666 

416 

2.364 

1,090 

1,201 

1,372 

865 

113 

1,390 

2,238 

2.512 

2,679 

1,738 

2,578 

1,525 

2,015 

376 

1,318 

1,275 

8,461 


80,143 


965 
304 

376 
566 
385 
451 
259 
595 
186 
341 
449 
150 


84,470 


11 


*  The  above  number  of  Entered  Baptisms,  Burials,  and  Marriages,  is  according  to  the  latest  Returns  (for  1810)  presented  to  Parliament; — The  annual 
average  number  of  Unentered  Baptisms,  Burials,  and  Marriages,  as  per  the  same  Returns,  is  as  follows  ;^£Q£l9nd.  13,386  Baptisms.  9,790  BarUl*. 
195  Marriages.     Wales.    1,474  Baptisms.    566  Barials. 
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J 

HOUSES. 

-  ■  1..    .     ^ 

FAMILIES. 

1       In      lg 

POPULATION.     1 

BAPTISMS. 

BURIALS. 

• 

families 

Ramifies  chiefly 

Families  not 

• 

« 

Inhabited 

Uninha- 
bited. 

Houses 
butjdiag. 

chieflly 
emiployed 
in  Agri- 

employed in 
Trade,  Manu- 
factiureF,  and 

comprised                    .    ^ 
p  the  two        Male3.* 
preceding 

P6m»l««« 

Males. 

FeiMlss. 

MalM. 

Fenftles. 

MAR- 
RIAGES. 

culture. 

Haadicvait. 

claases. 

CoiUvtrnd, 

1,797,504 

51,0f2U 

16,207 

770,199 

959,6daf 

412,316 

4,867,396 

5,283,219 

^     152,591 

146,262 

104,907 

103,277 

84,470 

fCOTLAND. 

Shires : 
^kberdeen    .    .     • 

26,000 

745 

206 

13,637 

14,286 

5,795 

60,159 

74,916 

-V 

^rgytt  .... 

15/240 

1,602 

119 

8,421 

3,419 

5,528 

40,675 

44,910 

Ayr 

15,407 

321 

141 

5,385 

11,354 

4,755 

48,506 

55,448 

^anff     .... 

8.043 

223 

63 

3,815 

2,195 

2,602 

16M5 

20,203 

^nricfc      •     .     • 

5,730 

308 

35 

3,124 

2,013 

1,730 

14,466 

16,313 

^ute      .... 

2,047 

38 

2 

1,214 

530 

874 

5,545 

6,488 

Caithness    .    •     . 

4.301 

139 

45 

3,270 

838 

606 

10,608 

12^11 

Clackmanaa    •     . 

1.995 

19 

15 

280 

893 

1,608 

5,715 

6,295 

Dttmbartoa     .     . 

3,218 

90 

28 

M23 

2,689 

1,122 

11,369 

12,820 

Dumfries    .     •     . 

11,660 

299 

119 

3,862 

4,435 

4,667 

29,347 

33,613 

i^^inburgh      .     • 

15,789 

1,167 

143 

3.594 

13,254 

16,195 

65,004 

83,605 

1 

fJ^in    .     •     •     • 

6.268 

197 

93 

2,635 

1,886 

2,333 

12,401 

15,707 

1 

Fife     .     •     •     . 

17,518 

583 

137 

5,073 

15,564 

5,715 

45,968 

55,304 

foHar    .... 

16.135 

505 

124 

4,980 

13,616 

6,154 

48,151 

59,113 

^addlogtou     •     . 
biTerness    .     •     • 

5,882 
14,646 

500 
215 

32 
90 

3,130 
9,594 

2,355 
3,294 

1,922 
3,126 

14,^232 
35,722 

16,932 
42,614 

.J  27,144 

26,018 

18,661 

18,371 

15,026 

Kincardine     . 

5,'?  IB 

283 

48 

3,071 

2,059 

1,219 

12,580 

14,859 

ICinrns    .    .    . 

1,364 

53 

21 

428 

640 

612 

3,466 

3,779 

Kirkcudbright    . 

6,22^ 

196 

84 

2,662 

1,885 

2,833 

15,788 

17,896 

Lanark      •     .     . 

32,040 

1,184 

169 

5»387 

27,672 

9,451 

88,689 

•  I03,0fi4 

Uohthgov .    .     . 

3.098 

186 

30 

1,132 

1,506 

1,766 

8,874 

10,577 

)faim    .... 

1,946 

68 

17 

870 

341 

810 

3,530 

4,721 

Orkney  &  Shetland 

8,230 

101 

16 

6,583 

1,218 

1,237 

20,151 

26,002 

Fteb'.es      .     .     . 

1,740 

72 

8 

875 

610 

476 

4,846 

5,089 

Kerth     •     .     •     . 

26.404 

886 

165 

8,528 

11,721 

9,749 

64,034 

71,059 

Ilenfrew    •     .     . 

8,22.^ 

142 

38 

1,847 

15,959 

1,992 

41,969 

50,636 

Boss  &  Cromarty 

12.8'29 

292 

159 

7,490 

2,499 

3,585 

27,64(« 

33,213 

loxbtirgb .     .     . 

6,423 

243 

52 

3,763 

2,487 

2,124 

17,118 

20,117 

Selkirk     .     .     . 

l.OSO 

35 

6 

500 

363 

395 

2,750 

3,139 

8,910 

414 

55 

2,425 

5,912 

4,189 

27,745 

30,429 

^rherland    .     . 

4,814 

42 

26 

3,726 

421 

697 

10,488 

13,141 

WijstowQ    .     .     , 

5,166 

181 

55 

3,375 

1,503 

985 

12,205 

14,686 

Great  Britain 

2,101,597 

62,349 

18,548 

895,998 

1,129,049 

519,168 

5,693,587 

6,262,716 

179,735 

172,280 

123,568 

121,648 

99,496 

Ireland  * 

790,979 

23,466 

6,980 

337,227 

424,940 

195,399 

2,142,898 

2,357,102 

67,646 

64,841 

46,507 

45,784 

37,447 

Totals 
a       1 

2,892,576 

85,815 

25.528 

1 ,433.225 

1,553,939 

714,567 

^7,836,485 

8,619,818        247,381 

237,121 

170,075 

167,432 

136,943 

90USES:—  .  . 

90USBS  building :—  Idem 

KAMILIES:--  .  .  .    Idem 

WPULATION  •  .  .    Idem 

BAPTISMS:—.  .  .  Idem 
BURIALS:—.  .  .  .  Idem 
IfARRIAGES:— .  .  Idem 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION, 

In  England  1,726,031.  In  Wales  122,493.  In  Scotland  315,422.  la  Ireland  814,445.  Total  2,978,391. 


15,188. 
2,012,391. 

9,538,827. 

.  283,430. 
.  198,418. 
.  •    60,143. 


Idem    .    1,019.  .  Idem  .  .  .    2,341. 
Idem    129,756.  .  Idem  .  .  402,068. 

Idem    611,788.  .  Idem  . 

Idem  .  15,423.  .  Idem  •  .  .  53,162. 
Idem  .  9,766.  .  Idem  .  .  .  37,032. 
Idem    .    4,327.   .  Idem .     .  15,026. 


Idem  .  .    6,980.  Total  .    25,528. 
Idem.    957,566.  Total  3,501,781. 


1  Rn^s  flQft        Triors  A  Kf\{\  o(\t\    I  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Seamen^     m   Registered 
1.805,688.    .    Idem  4,500,000.    ^  Ve»selV640,500.    Total  17,096,803  Soulf. 


Idem  .  132,487.  Total  484,502. 
Idem  ,  92,291.  Toul  337,507. 
Idem  .    37,447.  Total  136^943. 


THE  METROPOLIS. 

• 

City  of 

London 

within 

IhcWalls 

City  of  Lon- 

Out-Parishes 

Parishes  not  within 

don  without 

City  and 

in  Middlesex 

the  London  Bills  of 

the  Walls,  not 
including 

Liberties  of 
Westminster. 

and  Surrey, 
including 

Mortolity,  but 
forming  Part  of  the 

Totals. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Softthwark. 

Southwark. 

Metropolis. 

Houses— 146,309. 

HOU^K:— Inbabkfd     .     . 

8,158 

9,2.^5 

17,555 

87,974 

18,790 

141,732 

Houses  build:nic^>3,121. 

Umni-abited     . 

269 

189 

547 

2,927 

645 

4.577 

Families— 242,040. 

Builiiiug      .     . 

22 

39 

67 

1,838 

1,155 

3,121 

Population— 1,050,000  Souls. 

^MILIES 

11,649 

15,448 

38,160 

140,944 

35,839 

242,040 

Baptisms— 24,671. 

BOPULATION :— Maleu     . 

29,782 

34,252 

81.053 

280,375 

72.273 

497,735 

Burials— 24,652. 

Females 

27,918 

33,748 

87.547 

313,325 

89,727 

552,265 

Marriages-^ll,7a5« 

BAPTISMS;— Males      .     . 

577 

1.399 

2,380 

6,386 

1,711 

12,453 

Feqiaies  .     . 

537 

1,421 

2,199 

6,349 

1,662 

12,218 

BI7RIALS  :— Mal<is   .     .     . 

710 

1,013 

2,632 

6,224 

1 ,845     ^ 

12,424 

Females     .     . 

618 

994 

2,412 

6,348 

1.856 

12,228 

MARRIAGES 

1.139 

1,113 

2.939 

5,195 

1,339 

11.725 

1 nn , ^ 

t  There  Lelnp  few  Registerff  kept  in  Scotland,  no  Returns  have  been  made  of  tbe  Baptisms,  Burials,  and  Marriages  ;  tiiey  are  therefore  taken  ia  profkortioa  to  those 
of  Kn^iaDd  cuifl  Wales. 

*  As  iK»  Retttm  as  yet  has  been  made  oCi,^he  Census  for  Ireland,  it  is  here  presumed  to  coatain  4,500,000  Inhabitants ;  estimating  the  Number  of  Dofuet,  Famiiiesp 
Nmlazntl  lueaiaiet,  Bi^umt,  Buriah,  9tn6  Marriages,  in  proportion  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  good  grounds  to  beliere  that  it  will  be  found  to  exwedi 
5,0ei),0OO. 

I  £xclaaive  of  the  Army,  Nary,  Mariue^,  and  Seamea  in  Registered  Veaieb,  which  are  mentioned  in  tbeSuioiDary  Recapitulation. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE ; 

Shewing  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  its  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in 
Em'ope,  America^  Africa  and  Asia,  including  the  East  India  Companifs  Territorial  PossessionSf  the  Army,  Navy,  MarineSf 
and  Seamen  in  the  Merchants'  Service ;— Distinguishing  the  Number  of  EuropeanSf  Free  Persons  of  Colour^  and  Negro 
Labourers  .''^AUOf  the  Number  of  Men  in  Arms  in  the  British  Empire.^— As  established  from  various  Authentic  Documents 
and  from  the  best  accessible  Information  on  the  Subject  where  no  Documents  exist.    ( 1812.) 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

England (See  Page  43.) 9,538,82*7 

Wales (See    Idem) 611,788 

ScotUnd (See  Page  45.) *    •  1,805,688 

IreUuid (See    Idem) .    ■  4,500.000 


J 


DEPENDENCIES  IN  EUROPE  ^~(S«e  Table  No.  7.) 

Isle  of  Man    .« .,... 

Scilly  Islands 

Gnernsey       •••...., 

Jersey «    .......    , 

Alderney 

Sark 

Gibraltar* 

Malta,  including  Goza 

Heligoland 


COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES  IN  AMERICA,  riz. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA :— (See  Table,  No.  8.) 

Canada      ;..... 

^New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Cape  Breton       .    • 

St.  John's,  or  Prince  Edward's  Island , 

Newfoundland 

Hudson's  Bay 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES:— (See Table,  No.  9.) 


Jamaica    .    .     . 
Barbadoes     .     . 
Antigua    •     •     , 
St.  Vincent    . 
St.  Christophers 
Moniserrat    . 
Nevis  .     .     .     . 
Virgin  Islands    . 
Grenada    .    • 
Dominica      .    • 
Trinidad   .     .     . 
Bahamas       .     . 
Bermudas      .    • 
Honduras 


I 


CONQUERED  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES:— 

(See  Tabl«i  No.  10)  Tobag© 

St  Lucia 

SL  Martins 

Martinique 

Guadaioupe  .     .     .     .     . 
Mariegalante     .     .     .     . 

Sarinam 

Berbice 

Demarara  and  Essfquibo 

Cara^a 

St.  Eustatia 

St.  Croix 

St.  Thomas 

St  John's 


Total— West  Indies 


Europeans. 


30,000 

15,000 

3,200 

1,880 

1,200 

444 

500 

300 

800 

800 

2,700 

3,600 

5,000 

no 


64,994 

470 

500 

350 

10,000 

12,500 

400 

3,186 

1,000 

4,000 

400 

100 

2,223 

550 

150 


Free  Persons 

of  Colour. 


10,000 

3,000 

1,400 

1,172 

500 

200 

950 

400 

1,€00 

1,500 

8^59 

3,300 

200 

1,000 


33,081 

250 

350 

250 
6,000 
7,500 

80« 
2,889 

600 
2,500 
2,000 

250 
1,164 
1,500 

200 


Negro  Labourers. 


350,000 
59,506 
36,000 
27,156 
30,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
32,603 
24,000 
21,831 
10,00« 
5,000 
3.000 


634,096 

i  7,000 

24,000 

3,500 

54,000 

67,500 

8,000 

60,000 

25,000 

70,000 

5,000 

1,800 

28,000 

3,000 

6,000 


30,000 
1,000 

15,000| 

20» 

1,000 

300 

16,000! 

94,000 
3,000 


300,000 

60,000 

100,000 

3,000 

5,000 

18,000 

1461 

486,1 46i 


SOULS. 
1 16,456,303 


180»300 


X  Exclusive  of  the  Army,  Navy,  &c.  which,  being  in  different  parts  of  the  World,  are  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  the  Statement 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  POPULATION  OP  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE ; 

aewing  the  Number  of  InhabUanU  in  Ae  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  iu  Cokmies  and  Dependencies,  in  Europe, 
Amenca,  Africa,  and  Asia,  including  the  East  India  Company's  Territorial  Possessions^  the  Anny,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Seamen  in 
Ae  Merchants'  Service ; —Dirtinffuishing  the  Number  of  Europeans,  Free  Persons  of  Colour,  and  Nesro  Labourers  .-—Also  th« 
Number  of  Men  in  Arms  m  the  British  Empire.— -As  established  from  various  Authentic  Documents,  and  from  the  best  accessible 
Information  on  the  Subject  where  no  Documents  exist. (1812.) 


Continued 


SETTLEMENTS  IN  AFRICA:— (See  Table,  No.  10.) 

Senegal  and  its  Dependencies      .    . 

Goree 

Sierra  Leone .     . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 


White 
Persons. 

Free  Persoas. 
of  Colour. 

600 

50 

88 

20.000 

3,490 
3,000 
],899    1 
100,000    1 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES  IN  ASIA,  viz. 


20,678 

asss 


108,299 


New  Sooth  Wales  and  its  Dependencies,  (See  Table,  No.  11.) 

Ceylon (See  Table,  No.  12.) 

Isle  of  Bourbon (See  Idem)   .     .     . 

Isle  of  France       (See  Idem)    .     .     . 

Java  and  its  Dependencies      ....  (See  Idem)     .    .    . 


White 
Persons. 

59 

6,000 

16,400 

17,000 

12.000 


Negro 
Labourers. 


61,059 


70,450  ^ 
70,000 


140,450 


Miscellaneous 
Persona. 


800,00 
3,496 

1,000,000 


Totals. 


1,807,496  2,009,005 


EAST  INDU  COMPANY'S  TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS:— (See  Table.  No.  14,  A.) 


Bengal      ........ 

Madras 

Bombay 

Fort  Marlbro'  Bencoolen       .     . 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island      .     . 

Canton 

St.  Helena 

The  Army}  and  Marine  in  India 


ARMY,  NAVY,  MARINES,  AND  SEAMEN  IN  REOISTERED  VESSEL,  as  per  Retaras  to  Parliament  in  1811 

rORBIGN  CORPS  in  the  British  Service,  as  per  "  Estimates  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Army  Services  for  1S12." 


Europeans. 

Natives. 

2,035 

743 

640 

69 

101 

23 

1,522 

20.113 

29,010,968 

10,800,974 

60,018 

18,402 

'2.600 
140,800 

25,246 

40,033,162 

40,058,408 


SOULS. 
18,289,802 


128,977 


11 


42,067,413 

640,500 
30,741 


AGGREGATE  POPULATION 

OP  THK 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Sonls. 

EUROPEANS  ....  18,001,796 
NATIVES  of  the  COLONIES 

and   DEPENDENCIES 

io  America,  Africa,  and 

Asia,  beloDging  to  Great 

BriUin 42,008.291 

VSGBOES 1,147.346 


ToUl     61,157,433 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 

Grtat  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  Ahny,  Navy,  &c. 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Europe 

Idem      •    •    • 


Grand    Total        61,157.433 


•    *     •         •     •     .  16,456,303 
180,300 


.     .     •     .     Idem  in  America,  viz. : — 
British  Possessions  in  North  America 
British  West  ladia  Colonies       .     .     . 
Conquered  West  India  Colonies     .     . 


Settlements  in  Africa t 

Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Asia      .... 

East  India  Company's  Territorial  Possessions   . 

Army,  Navy,  Marines,    and   Seamen  in  Registered  Vessels, 
including  Foreign  Corps  in  the  British  Service 


16,456,303 
180,300 

486,146 
64,994 
35,829 

20,678 

61,0.59 


33,081  63,096 

26,253  372,800 

108,299  .     .    . 

1,807,496  140,450 


i   Vessels,  } 


♦  25,246  #40,033,162 
671,241     .... 


1,653,199 

128,977 

2,009,005 

40,058,408 

671,241 


Totals    -    -    -     18  001,796      4*2,008,291  1.147,346       61.157,433 


MEN  IN  ARMS  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

LAND  FORCES:— British  Army 301,000 

Local  Militia  in  Great  Britain 196,446 

Volunteers  in  Great  Britain 88,000 

Militia  and  Yeomanry  in  Ireland      ....       80,000     Men  in  Arms. 

Militia  and  Fencibles  in  the  Colonies  about      .      25.000    ' 

Foreign  Corps  in  the  British  Service      .     .     .      30,741     —721,187 

SEA  FORCES;— Navy .     .  147,252 

Marines 32,668    —179,920 


lAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  SERVICE :— British  Forties  Jin  India 

Native  Army     .     Idem 
Marine    .    .    .     Idem 


20,000 
140,000 

913    —   160.913 


Total        1,062,020 


{It appears  from **  Estimates  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Army  Services  for  the  year  1812,"  (pages  14  and  16)  that  the  charge  for  the  year 

fldiof  tfae  24tb    December  1812,  is  estimated  on  5  Regiments  of  Dragoons  and  19  Battalions  of  Foot,  consisting  of  28,161  Men,  iocluding  Commissioned 

«d  Noo-commissionad  Offieery,  but  as  these  are  not  always  complete,  and  as  it  appears  there  are  485  men,  belonging  to  these  Corps,  stationed  in  Great 

tritein  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  for  the  Company's  Service,  the  effective  Force  in  their  Territorial  Possessions  may  be  fairly  taken  at  17,000  ',  and  3000 

Uiopean  Officers,  commanding  the  Native  Army.  Total  20,000.  To  this  number  is  to  be  added^  those  composing  the  Native  Army  and  the  Marine  in  India*  as  per 

TaUeNo.  14,  A 
(a  the  Territories  10  the  immediate  Possession  of  the  East  India  Company,  as,  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  including  tht  Prince 

•f  Waes^s  Tgtftr*^^  and  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  Establishments  at  Canton,  and  Fort  Marlhro'  Bencoolen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


*— ^ 


AN  ATTBMI^T  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND^  WITH  THE  COLONIES 
AND  DEPENDENCIES  OP  THE  CROWN  (PIPTY-THREE  IN  NUMBER),  INCLUDING 
ALSO  THE  BRITISH  TERRITORIES  UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL  OP 
THE   BAST  INDIA   COMPANY. 


The  Causes  of  ike  ktere^ue  of  the  Wealth  of  the  British  Empire  explained. — The  security  of 
Property  when  once  acquired, — The  rapid  increase  of  Property  within  the  last  Twenty  Years 
— The  difficulty  of  forming  an  Estimate  of  the  whole  Property, — An  approximation  is  all  that 
can  be  expected^  since  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind, — The  peculiar  ad^ 
vantages  which  the  British  nation  possesses  over  other  Countries  in  acquiring  Wealth  by  the 
diffusion  of  Property  and  by  the  resources  which  exitft  for  the  profitable  employmeiki  of  Capi-- 
fals. — In  Agriculture  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies. — In  CommereCy  Shipping^  and  Ma^ 
nufactures. — A  general  View  of  the  real  and  personal  Property  of  the  British  Empire  es- 
timated at  .£4,081,530,895  Sterling j  including  the  British  Territories  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Captured  Colonies, — General  Observations  on  the  Causes  from  which  the  grtncing  Prosperity 
and  Wealth  of  the  Nation  are  to  be  traced. — Observations  on  the  public  Property  of  the 
Nation-^Conduding  Remarks  on  the  exalted  state  of  the  British  Empire. 


In  all  civilized  countries  the  individual  comprisii^g  the  body  politic  are  distinguished 
from  the  population  in  savage  life  by  the  wealth  or  property  which  they  posses&i,  and 
which  is  more  or  less  rendered  secure  by  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  Law.  In  the 
British  dominions  this  security  is  more  firmly  established  than  perhaps  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  protection  thus  afforded  to  every  species  of  property,  acquired  in  a  course 
of  ages,  has  given  a  spring  or  impetus  to  industry,  which  has  certainly  never  been  equalled 
in  any  other  nation  or  empire  itt  ancient  or  modern  times* 
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An  era  has  arrived  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire,  discovering  resources  \irhich 
have  excited  the  wonder,  the  astonishment,  and  perhaps  the  envy  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  accumulation  of  property,  extensive  beyond  all  credibility,  and  (during  a  war  of  un- 
exampled expence)  rapid  in  its  growth  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  mind  could  have 
conceived,  renders  it  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
nature,  extent,  and  ccmiponent  parts  of  the  property  of  the  British  dominiobs,  by  which 
the  nation  has  been  placed  in  so  elevated  a  situation  in  the  scale  of  Europe. 

In  contemplating  the  a£&tirs  of  nations,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  prindples  and 
ndes  will  apply  as  those  to  which  individuals  resort  on  all  emergencies,  where,  in  exten« 
sive  and  complicated  transactions,  recourse  is  had  to  an  accurate  view  of  the  resources  in 
possession  and  to  the  means  of  rendering  these  resources  as  productive  as  possible. 

The  resources  of  nations  are  derived  from  the  productive  labour  of  the  people }  and 
this  labour  is  augmented  or  diminished  according  to  forms  of  government,  and  the  intelli- 
gence, ability,  and  zeal,--or  the  want  of  these  qualities  in  those  to  whom  it  is  assigned  to 
direct  the  affitirs  of  states  and  empires. 

When  the  limited  population  and  territory  of  the  British  islands  are  considered  in 
relation  to  many  other  states  and  kingdoms  in  the  world,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  the  rapid 
strides  which  this  nation  has  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  and  present  century  towards 
weakfa  and  power  may  &irly  be  ii^pnted  to  the  form  of  its  government,  and  the  wisdom 
of  its  councils. 

It  is  by  no  means  however  to  be  inferred  that  the  government  is  either  in  its  nature 
absolutely  perfect,  or  that  the  councils  of  this  as  well  as  otber  nations  hav«  not  erred  on 
many  occasions.  It  is  the  lot  of  humanity  to  err»  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  possesses 
advaiitages  over  all  other  governments,  and  that  the  purity  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  greatly  exceeds  those  in  similar  situations  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  details  for  ihe  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  nation  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  example,  particularly  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  notwithstanding  the  calamities  of  four  successive  wars  of  unexampled 
expence.  Opposed  until  recently  not  only  by  a  most  formidable  and  inveterate  enemy, 
but  also  through  his  machinations  and  the  iniuence  of  his  conquests  by  all  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe ;  yet  with  a  population  which  cannot  he  estimated  at  more 
than  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  millions,  this  country  has  stood  the  shock  against  a 
populi^tion  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions,  while  it  has  possessed  itself  of  all  the  colo- 
nies and  territories  of  the  enemy  which  are  not  continental,  besides  annihilating,  or  at 
least  rendering  useless  the  once  numerous  and  powerful  navies  of  all  the  belligerent 
|iowers  in  Europe. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  enquiry,  by  what  means  these  great  and  extraordinary 
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events  bare  taken  place.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  from  sixty  to  seventy  millions  of 
money  have  been  raised  annually,  exclusive  of  loans,  for  the  expences  of  the  state,  in  the 
last  three  years,  with  much  greater  ease  than  thirty  millions  could  have  been  raised 
twenty  years  ago  ? — Who  could  have  believed  it  possible  that  the  surplus  property  of 
individuals  could  have  furnished  successive  loans  to  government  from  year  to  year  during 
the  last  twenty  years  to  the  amount  of  about  £453,617,465  sterling^,  and  that  still 
competitors  exist  eager  to  grasp  at  new  loans? — Was  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the 
nation  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  burthen  now  equal  to  £22,680,872  sterling  additional 
interest  on  the  national  debt  since  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  first  commenced,  besides 
raising  a  ftlnd  during  this  period,  and  redeeming  the  land  tax  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  equal  to  about  £156,636,746,  and  that  under  all  this  pressure  the  increase  of  individual 
opulence  has  been  progressive  and  rapid,  while  the  comforts  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  if  they  have  not  increased,  have  certainly  not  diminished? 

This  paradox  can  only  be  solved  by  attributing  it  to  the  progressive  and  growing 
opulence  of  the  country.  Or  in  other  words,  that  the  surplus  savings  beyond  the 
actual  expenditure  of  the  property,  created  by  the  labour  of  the  people  in  each  year, 
has  been  more  than  equal  to  the  demands  of  government  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state. 

Notwithstanding  these  prominent  features,  exhibiting  in  strong  colours  the  pOwer^ 
wealth,  and  resources  of  the  empire,  great  uneasiness  has  been  excited  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  national  debt  has  been  increased,  under  an  apprehension 
that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  resources  of  the  country  cannot  be  extended, 
and  that  a  general  bankruptcy  must  ensue. 

To  discover  how  far  these  apprehensions  are  well  or  ill  founded,  it  will  be  here 
necessary  to  do  that  which  has  never  heretofore  been  done,  namely  to  see  what  these 
resources  are — of  what  elements  they  consist,  and  to  estimate  their  value  upon  the  same 
principle  as  commercial  men  estipiate  their  stock  in  trade,— in  fine,  to  examine,  as 
accurately  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit,  the  value  of  that  property  which  is 
pledged  for  the  security  of  the  national  debt  and  the  annual  revenue  arising  from  it. 

The  attempt  is  bold,  and  the  task  is  arduous.  It  is  a  ground  that  has  not  been  here- 
tofore at  least  systematically  trod ;  while  in  the  nature  of  thingpi  accuracy  to  a  point  in  so 
extensive  and  complicated  a  range  is  impracticable.  Yet  if  the  labour  which  has  been 
bestowed  in  the  investigation  of  this  extensive  and  important  subject  shall  be  found  to 
approximate  to  the  truth,  or  shall  rather  be  within  the  truth  ("which  is  what  has  been 
throughout  the  aim  of  the  Author),  the  advantages  rei^ulting  from  the  important  details  in 
the  interesting  Table  No.  2,  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  will  be  incalculable,  since  under  all 
the  unexampled  pressures  arising  from  a  long  protracted  war,  generating  an  enormous 
public  debt,  these  details  will  tend  in  ah  eminent  degree  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind ; 

*  Calculated  to  the  5th  of  January,  1813. 
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producing  a  confidence  in  the  power  and  the  resources  of  the  country  beyond  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  they  tend  to  cherish  a  well  grounded  hope  that 
this  great  nation  is  equal  to  any  exigency  which  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
complicated  and  extensive  wars  which  have  so  long  afflicted  the  world. 

It  is  with  nations  as  it  is  with  individuals  who  are  in  the  train  of  acquiring  property. 
At  first  the  progress  is  slow  until  a  certain  amount  is  obtained,  after  which,  as  wealth  has  a 
creative  power  nnder  skilful  and  judicious  management,  the  accumulation  becomes  more 
and  more  rapid,  increasing  often  beyond  a  geometrical  ratio,  expanding  in  all  directions, 
diffusing  its  influence  wherever  talents  and  industry  prevail,  and  thereby  extending  the 
resources  by  which  riches  are  obtained  by  communicating  the  power  of  ac(q[uiring  it  to 
thousands,  who  must  have  remained  without  wealth  in  countries  less  opulent. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  Colonies  there  will  be  found  a  much  greater  number  of  individuals  possessing  wealth 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe; — and  the  result  is,  that  there  are  more  labourers  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  acquiring  riches  and  the  power  of  communicating  aid  to  others 
who  have  not  yet  acquired  it. 

The  insular  situation  of  the  British  nation,  affording  great  scope  for  commercial  enters- 
prise, — the  advantages  derived  from  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  in  general  from  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  joined  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  richer  and  more  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropical  colonies,  combined  with  the  immense  and  almost  incalculable 
sources  of  industry  which  have  burst  upon  the  country  by  the  improvements  in  manufac^ 
tures  and  ingenious  machinery, — all  contribute  in  affording  proBtable  employment  for  the 
capitals  which  are  in  the  progress  of  accumulation ;  while  this  industry  has  acquired,  and 
will  continue  to  acquire,  considerable  aid  from  the  funding  system,  which  will  hereafter 
be  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

From  these  combined  causes  are  to  be  traced  ihJe  splendid  view,  which  is  now  attempted 
to  be  given,  of  the  public  and  private  property  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  present 
period. 

In  forming  the  estimates  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Tables  annexed,  the  ablest  writers 
on  this  branch  of  political  economy  have  -been  consulted,  and  copious  notes  have  been 
introduced,  calculated  to  elucidate  as  far  as  elucidation  has  been  practicable,  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Author  has  proceeded.  From  the  paucity  however  of  materials  much  has 
been  left  to  the  exertion  of  the  mind  and  to  laborious  and  intricate  calculations,  where 
information  could  not  be  derived  from  books  or  public  documents.  ^ 

As  the  estimates  extend  to  national  and  individual  property  in  every  quarter  of  th6 

world  where  the  British  flag  flies ;  from  such  a  mass  of  information  brought  within  so  narrow 

a  compass,  where  every  table  vmay  be  considered  as  in  itself  a  history,  a  confident  hop^ 

is  entertained  that  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interesting  to  every  British    subject, 

contemplating  as  he  must  do  the  power  and  resources  of  the  empire  with  exultation ;  while 

to  foreign  nations  it  must  prove  a  matter  of  wonder  and  astoniidiment,  calculated  to  produce 
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the  mo0t  exalted  ideas  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  grandeur  of  the  British  Empire  ;•— since 

these  estimates  shew 

l8t«  That  the  value  of  landed  and  other  public  and  private  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  sterling  money 

amounts  to i02»796,64O,OOO 

2d*  That  the  -  -  idem  -  -  idem  in  9  Dependencies  in  Europe  .  •  .  idem  22,161  fiSO 
Sd.  Thjat  the  -  •  idem  -  -  idem  in  7  Colonies  and  Settlements  in  North  America  idem  46,5759860 
4th.  That  the  •  •  idem  -  •>  idem  in  14  Coloniesand  Settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  idem  100,014^4 
5th.  That  the    -    -    idem    •    -    idem  in  14  Conquered  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  idem        759220,000 

6th.  niat  the    -    -    idem    •    -    idem  in   4  Settlements  in  Africa      ....        idem         4,770,500 
7th.  That  the    -    -    idem    -    •    idem  in  j5  Settlements  and  Colonies  in  Asia    -       -        idem        88,721,090 
Total  Colonies  and  Dependencies  53  i;di009,108,144 

Sth.  That  the  territory  of  India  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  East  India  Company,*\ 

when  the  estimated  value  of  the  lands  in  cultivation  is  added  to  the  public  and  private  L    1,072,427,751 
property,  cannot  amount  to  less  than    ..•.--•--•^J 

Total  estimated  value  of  the  landed  and  public  and  private  property  of  the  British  Empire  in  alll 

parts  of  the  world.* |  i^*,08 1,530,895 

Of  .this  immense  property  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  taken  from  the  enemy 
dnring  the  present  war,  exclnsive  of  ships  and  other  floating  property  captured  since  1792, 
amount  by  estimate  to  ,£'106,917,190!  The  captures  on  sea  and  land  may  probably 
amount  to  fif);y  or  sixty  millions  more. 

Such  are  the  resources  which  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Empire  possess  by  which  property  maybe  acquired.  The  parent  state  however  enjoys  (as 
she  ought  to  do  since  she  bears  the  burthen)  great  advantages  over  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  Crown;  which  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  pecuniary  aids  which  she  afibrdsforthe 

*  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  territorial  possessions  under  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Asia 
are  detailed  at  great  length  in  the  Appendix,  to  which  the  Reader  is  particularly  referred  for  a  brief  chronological 
history  of  these  interesting  occurrences  and  five  concise  statements  of  the  Company^s  afikire,  and  an  abstract  of 
their  new  Charter  in  181S.  In  a  Table  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  an  estimate  is.attempted  of  the  property,  pabMo 
and  private,  of  the  East  India  possessions,  with  explanatory  notes.  This  estimate  is  formed  upon  the  same  prin* 
ciple  as  those  which  relate  to  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Crown  ;  and  although  taken  very  low,  yet 
from  the  vast  population  o{  40,000,000  of  people,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  territory,  it  is  found  to  extend 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  ^1,072,427>751  sterling  money. 
The  trade  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  to  Europe,  including  the  trade  with  China,  amounts,! 

according  to  the  Parliamentary  Documents  in  Exports  and  Imports,  to        -        -        -        J       «o,44)l,353 
And  the  trade  with  Asia,  or  what  is  called  the  Country  Trade,  amounts  in  Exports  and  Imports  to  15,516,605 

Total     j^23,917,958 

A  suificictnt  proof  of  the  opulence  of  die  country,  even  in  its  present  state,  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  in  its 
infancy.  Its  progress  however  has  been  rapid  under  the  new  system  established  by  the  able  management  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Direction ;  and  there  is. every  reason  to  expect  that  this  great  country  will  advance  to  a 
degree  of  opulence  which  is  almost  incalculable.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive  what  the  efforts  of  a  mild 
government,  founded  in  wisdom  and  directed  by  talents,  will  produce  on  a  people  of  simple  manners  and  disposed 
to  be  industrious,  when  they  see  it  clearly  ascertained  that  whatever  property  they  acquire  is  secured  to  them, 
while  they  are  defended  against  the  mroads  of  nations  under  other  Governments  less  just,  whose  syitem  of  warfiM 
has  beea  rapine,  devastation,  and  plunder. 
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exigencies  of  the  State  i9?ith  an  ease  and  facility,  and  to  an  extent  which  astonishes  the 
civilized  world.* 

If  the  cause  is  attentively  examined  which  has  produced  this  extraordinary  effect,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  nation,  commencing  about  the  year  1787> 
since  which  period^  but  particularly  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  progress  has  been 
most  rapid.  In  agriculture,  considerable  advances  have  been  made,  by  new  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  economizing  labour  and  in  ameliorating  the  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  more 
productive. 

Iti  every  species  of  manufacture  the  improvements  have  been  still  more  extensive. 
Ingenious  machinery,  applicable  almost  to  every  purpose  of  productive  industry,  have  at 
an  enormous  expeiice  been  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country,  not  only  giving  force  and 
efficacy  to  the  labour  of  man,  but  in  producing  valuable  itrtides  of  commerce  from  raw 
materials  in  many  instances  of  comparatively  little  value,  matured  into  marketable  articles, 
comprising  masses  of  property  to  an  immense  value,  created  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
inanimated  mechanical  organizations  requiring  neither  rest, /bod,  or  wages. 

Through  this  medium  the  national  property  has  acquired  a  gpr&dual  and  rapid*  aug- 
mentation, affording  collateral  aid  to  agriculture  not  only  by  the  increased  consumption  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  but  by  the  surplus  capital^  which  have  been  generated  by  this 
species  of  industry  and  turned  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  land,'  which 
has  also  acquired  additional  impetus  from  the  capitals  of  individdak,  returning  yearly  from 
the  East  Indies  and  other  countries,  invested  in  limded  and  other  property. 

In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  produce  of  the  Colonies  and  extensive  Dependencies  of  the 
Crown  may  be  said  to  center  in  the  parent  State.  From  these  and  other  sources  may  be 
traced  the  vast  accumulation  of  houses  built  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irelandf; — and  ^  the  vast  influx  of  Wealth,  arising  from  improved  ag^cnltUret 
from  mines,  minerals,  manufactures,  commerce^  navigation,  and  shipping} — we  may  fur- 

*  After  a  war  of  twenty  years,  during  which  period  a  public  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  of  £453,617,455 
in  sterling  money  has  been  incurred  up  to  January  1813,  in  addition  to  inunense  sums  raised  by  the  War  Taxes 
on  Trade  and  the  Property  Tax  on  individuals,  estimated  during  ten  years  at  about  £200,000,000  more,  the 
facility  with  which  a  loan  of  .£'42,000,000  was  obtained  in  I8IS9  when  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  the  country 
was  exhausted  and  itir  resources  crippled  by  the  numerous  bankruptcies  and  the  obstructions  to  commercial  enter* 
prise,  is  truly  astonishing ;  while  it  exhibits  another  strong  proof  of  the  vast  opulence  of  the  country,  and  its 
growing  prosperity  under  every  difficulty  and  distress  which  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  war  had  brought  upon  the 
people.  Within  the  present  year  an  additional  loan  of  iC22,000,000  sterling  has  been  obtained  with  even  greater 
facility  than  the  former,  making  in  the  whole  <£64,000,000  sterling  in  the  course  of  the  year  1813! 

7  According  to  the  Census  for  Great  Britain  in  1811,  the  number  of  houses  amounted  to        •        2463,946 
And  the  houses  building  in       '•        •        .        1811  amounts  to  -  •        •        •        .        .  18,548 

2,182«494 

The  bouses  returned  by  the  Census  of  UOl •       1,937,489 

Increase  of  houses  in  10  years       245^005 
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ON  THE  PROPERTY,  &c. 


iher  trace  the  increased  value  of  the  national  property  in  profitable  machinery,  inland  navi- 
gations, bridges,  docks,  and  other  valuable  and  productive  erections.  To  which  may  be 
added,  the  vast  augmentation  of  the  value  of  landed  property,  rendered  exceedingly  more 
productive  in  consequence  of  the  capitals  employed  in  improvements,  assisted  and  stimi:^- 
lated  by  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been  m^e  in  the  science  of  agriculture. 

In  manufactures  the  progress  has  been  even  more  vapid.  New  improvements  and 
valuable  discoveries  have  given  a  new  and  progressive  value  to  these  inestimable  establish- 
ments, which  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  added  so  much  to  the  national  wealth. 

The  increase  of  wealth  is  rendered  no  less  manifest  by  the  great  augmentation  of 
commercial  shipping  and  the  vast  capitals  employed  in  navigation,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Tables  annexed,  being  facts  well  established  from  public  documents,  which  shew  that  not. 
withstanding  the  exclusion  of  British  shipping  from  the  continental  ports  of  Europe^  and 
the  necessi^  of  employing  foreign  ships  in  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  foreign 
countries,  the  British  shipping,  which  amounted  in  1801  to  1,725,949  tons,  had  increased 
to  2,163,094  tons  in  1812.  Had  the  trade  been  open,  this  increase  would  probably 
have  now  been  double  the  present  amount.     / 

The  immense  sums  expended  in  barra<rks,  fortifications,  docks,  arsenals,  ships  of 
war,  and  military  and  ordnance  stores  have  greatly  augmented  the  value  of  the  public 
property,  which  is  estimated  on  what  is  presumed  to  exist  at  the  present  time  at  not  above 
one  fourth  of  the  actual  cost. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  confident  hope  is  entertained,  that  on  the  strictest  examination 
the  aggregate  property  of  the  British  empire,  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£4,081 ,530,895,. will  be  found  to  fall  considerably  short  of  its  real  value. 

It  exhibits  in  glowing  colours  the  proud  height  to  which  this  great  empire  has  arrived 
in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  proves  incontestably  the  incalculable  resources  of  the  State, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  wealth  of  the  people.  And  what  is  of  more  importance,  tha 
facility  and  power  of  rendering  this  wealth  productive  to  a  greater  extent  than  prevails  in 
any  other  nation  in  the  world* 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND ; 

Being  the  Result  of  much  Consideration,  after  consulting  the  ablest  Writers  on  Political  (Economy,  and  the  latest  Authorities  that 

bear  upon  the  Subject.         (1812) 


PRODUCTIVE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Lands  cultivated  in  Grain  of  all  sorts,  Grass,  Hops,  Nurseries,  Gardens;  &c.  (A)     .     .     . 
Titbes  belonging  to  the  Laity,  exclusive  of  those  in  possession  uf  the  Clergy.     (B) 

Mines,  WL'.A  Minerals.     (C) •     .     .     • * 

Canals,  Tolls,  and  Timber.    (D) 

I>welling  Homes,  not  included  in  the  Rent  of  Lands,  mcluding  Warehouses,  and  Manufac 

tories.  (£) 

Manufactured  Goods  in  progress  to  maturity,  and  iu  a  finished  state,  deposited  in  Manufac- 

tories.  Warehouses,  and  Shops  for  Sale.    (F) 

Foreign  Merchandize,  deposited  in  Warebouses,  Shops,  &c.  either  paid  fur,  or  virtually  paid 

by  Debts  owing  to  this  Country  by  Foreigners.     (G) 

British  Shipping  of  every  description,    employed  in  Trade,     including  Vessels  on  the 

Stocks.    (H) 

J^gricnlturel  Property,  consisting  of  Grain,  Hay,  Straw,  Cheese,  Butter,  and  other  Produc 

tions  of  Farms,  including  Implements  of  Husbandry.     (I) 

Animals,  viz.  Horses,  Horned  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Goats,  Asses,  D<>er,  Wild  Animals,  and 

Poultry.    (K) » 

Fisheries  round  the  Coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  inland  Fisheries.     (L) 

UNPRODUCTIVE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Waste  Lands  at  present  unproductive,  after  excluding  all  such  as  are  incapable  of  any  im- 
provement adequate  to  the  Expence,  including  Ways  and  Waters.     (M)     .     .     .     . 

Household  Furniture  in  Dwelling  Houses.    (N)    .     , 

Wearing  Apparel     ....     Idem     (O) 

Plate,  Jewels,  and  other  Ornamental  Articles,  in  Dwelling  Houses.     (O) 

Specie  in  Circulation  and  boarded,  viz.  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  Coin,  including  Bank  Dol- 
lars and  Tokens.     (P) 

PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

Public  Buildings,  as  Palaces,  Chnrcbes,  Hospitals,  Prisons,  Bridf^e?,  fee.     (Q)      .... 
Public  Arsenals,  Castles,  Forts,  and  all  other  places  of  Defence,  with  the  Aitillery,  Stores,  &c. 

thereto  belonging.     (R) .     .    ..    ^     . 

Dock  Yards,  and  all  Materials  for  Shipbuilding  and  Repairs.     (S) 

•Ships  of  War,  in  number  about  1000,  of  which  261  are  Ships  of  the  Line,  iu  Eniployment, 

including  those  in  Ordinary  and  building.     (T) 

Military  and  Naval  Ordnance,  and  other  Public  Stores.     (U) 

•  I'otuls,  </^ 


England  and 
Wales. 


X 

750.400,000 

80,000,000 

68,000,000 

46,000,000 

300,000,000 

100,000,000 

33,000,000 

20,000,000 

30,000,000 

113,000,000 
3,00<)»000 


1,343,400,000 


82,500,000 

130.000,000 

16,000,000 

34,000,000 

9,000,000 


\ 


1,814,900,000 

'20,000,000 
12,000,000 


Scotland. 


150,080,000 

t 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 

30,000,000 

16,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

20,000,000 
3,500,000 


Ireland. 


Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


339,580,000 


16,500,000 

15,000,000 

1,600,000 

3,400,000 

2,000,000 


278,080,000 

2,000,000 
1,000,000 


300,160,000 

+ 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 

70,000,000 

■» 

24,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

10,000,000 

50,000,000 
3,500,000 


1,200,640,000 
80,000,000 
75,000,000 
50,000,000 

400,000,000 

140,000,000 

40,000,000 

27,000,-300 

.4ji«000,000 

183,000,000 
10,000,000 


467,660,000     12,250,640,000 


33,000,000 

40,000,000 

3,200,000 

6,800,000 

4.000,000 


1,846,900  000 


281,080.000 


554,660,000 

5,000,000 
4,000,000 


132,000,000 

185,000,000 

20,800,000 

44,200,000 

15,000,000 
2,647,640,000 

27,000,000 

17.000,000 
10,000,000 

25,000,000 
10,000,000 


563,660,000     12,736,640.000 


AGGREGATE  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY! 


IN 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Productive  Private  Property  .    .    •  •£  2,250,640,000 
Unproductive    .   Idem 397,000,000 


Poblic  Property 


2,647,640,000 
.      89,000,000 


Totol  jf  2,736,640,000 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 

* 

ENGLAND  and  WALES  .-—Prodnctive  Private  Property       .     .     .1,543,400,000  £ 

»  Unproductive  .  Idem 271,500,00()— 1,814,900,000 

SCOTLAND : —  ,     .     .     .    Productive  Private  Property  ....      239,580,000 

Unproductive  .  Idem 38,500.000—    278,080,000 

IRELAND.- —     ....     Productive  Private  Property   .      .     .     .467^660,000 

Unproductive  .  .  Idem 87,000,000 —    554,660,000 

PUBLIC  PROPfRTY  :^  ..  I«  England  and  Wales .'^'^,'SSS' 

In  Scotland 3,000,'ooO 

In  Ireland 9,000,000 

In  common  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as,  the  Navy,  Military  and  Ordnance 
Stores,  &c ^     .    .    .     45,000,000^      89,000,000 

OraM"d  Total  £  2,736,640,000 


t  The  Tithes  Un  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  included  iu  (he  Value  of  the  Lauds. 


^ 


Tablb,  No.  9,  contufiueL 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


(A)  It  appenrg  from  the  Retarns  to  the  Tax  Office  for  the  Year  ended  the  5th  April,  1804,  that  the  Rental  of  Reai  Froperty  in  England  and  Wales,  including 
Mines,  Canals,  kc.  calculated  on  37,334,400  Statute  Acres,  amuanted  to  .^38,000,000  : — It  if>  howoYer,  known  to  have  rnuoh  iaccea«ed  ainoe  that 
Period.  The  cultiraied  Lands  maj  be  diatriboted  as  follows  :— 

Acres.  £^ 

Oardens  and  Nurseries •    .    •    aboat  .    90,000  at  an  Average  of  j^  TO  per  Aeae  .  1,400»000 

Lands  highly  cultivated  in  the  vicinitj  of  large  Towns    .500,000    .    .Idem    .    .  ^50    •    .    •    25,000,000 

Hop  Grounds 100,000   .     .  Idem    .    .  «f  40    .    • '  .      4.000,000 

lands  cultivated  of  a  superior  quality 12,000,000    •    •  Idem   .    .  ^  30    •     .    .360,000.000 

Lands  cultivated  ofan  inferior  quality 18.000.000.     .Idem   .    .  df  20    .    .    .  360,')O0,0O0 


Total  of  cultivated  Lands  in  England  and  Wales  90,620,000  Acres,  estimated  at    .    ;     .  .£  7:»0,400,000  —Being  an  Average  of  somewhat  more 
The  Lands  cultivated,  including  Tythes,  hi  Scotland,  may  be  taken  at  l-5th  the  Value  [than  ^  24  per  acre. 

of  the  cultivated  Lands  in  England  and  Wales 150,080,000 

The  cultivated  Lands,  including  Tithes,  in  Irela^,*  at  2'5ths  of  the  same  Value    .     .  300,160.000 


Bfaking  a  Total,  for  Great  Bntaia  and  Ireland^  of 


^1,200,640.000 


The  uncultivated  Lands  are  mentioned  in  another  place. 

(B)  Dr.  Beeke,  in  his  *'  Obsprvations  on  the  Income  Tax,"  (page  36)  estimated  the  net  Income  derived  from  Tithes  in  Sooth  Britain  at  ^2,500,000  a  Year, 
and  their  Value,  taken  at  30  years  purchase  at  .£75,000,000.  As  this  appears  to  be  a  very  moderate  Estimate,  and  as  their  value  from  the  improvement  i« 
Lands  is  much  ^hanced  since  he  wr(Ae ;  it  is  conceived  they  may  now  be  fairly  taken  at  «f  80,000,000.  -  The  Tithes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  ar^  included  in  the  value  of  the  Lands. 

(C)  In  Englaud,  the  Coal,  Tm,  and  Iron  Mines,  are  not  only  numerous,  but  very  valuable.  The  Lead  Mines  of  Alston,  on  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Cam« 
berland,  are  said  to  employ  about  1 100  Men.  There  are  immen«e  Mines  of  Rock  Salt  at  Northwicb  in  Cheshire,  and  some  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom^ 
also  mines  of  minor  MeUls— And  Copper  in  ^reat  abundance  at  Anglesea  in  Walet.  The  Mines  of  Coal,Lead,  Iron,  and  other  Metals  in  Scotland,  being  of  a 
good  quality,  cannot  be  valwed  at  less  than  ^5.000,000.  The  chief  Mines  in  Ireland,  are  Iron  and  Copper ;  hesides  these,  there  are  Mines  of  other  Metals, 
not  however  prodnoed  in  any  greatquantities,  abundance  of  Slate,  and  some  Coals. 

(J>)  As  the  Canals  m  England  are  so  well  known  from  their  number  and  great  extent,  uniting  by  their  inland  Navigation  the  greatest  Ports  and  Towns  in  the 
Kingdom,  it  were  nf  ediess  to  enunieiate  them  here  ;  there  are  also  several  Navigations  inconsiderable  extent  in  the  South  of  Wales.  The  Tolls  from  the 
racreased  number  of  New  Roads  and  Travelling  yield  no  inconsiderable  Sum  yearly.  The  Timber  annually  cut  down  for  building  Ships  and 
bouses  is  of  immense  valoe. .  Dr.  Beeke  takes  it  at  £  40,000,000  for  Great  Britain.  A  magnificent  Canal,  7  Feet  deep,  that  is  navigable  for  small 
sqnare-r^gged  Vessels,  connects  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The  Ciledonian  Canal  is  of  some  extent,  besides  which  are  the  Monchland  and  several  others  id 
£k^aod.  In  Ireland  a  grand  Canal  joins  Dublin  by  Inland  Navigation  with  Limerick  and  Waterford  |  another  extends  from  the  Town  of  Newry  to  Loogh- 
Neagh  and  the  Colleries  of  DrumgUss  and  Dungannon.    - 

(E)  The  Dwelling  Houses  not  included  in  the  Bent  of  Lands,  aw,  in  England  and  Wales,  1,726,671,  in  Sootlaad  909,741.  Total  8|036,612  :  which  may  b* 
distributed  as  follows : — 

Net  RenUl. 


gooses  in  Towns :—       5,00 

l/XK) 

5,000 

10.000 

20,000 

100,000 

900,000 

378,894 

Houses  in  the  Country :  —       500 

1,000 

5,000 

20,000 

100,000 

200,000 

794,718 


f  veraged  at  .f  200{  per  Annum, 


Idem 
Idem 
Idem 
Idcin 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 

Idem 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 


100,000 


150 
100 
50 
40 
20 
10 
5 

100 
50 
40 
20 
10 
5 


Idem 150,000 

Idem 500,000 

Idem 500,000 

Idem 800,000 

Hem  ...    .     ■    2,000,000 

Idem 2.000.000        £ 

Idem 2.894.470— 8,944,47# 


Idem 50,000 

Idem 50,000 

Idem 200,000 

Idem 400,000 

Idem 1,000,000 

Idem 1,000,000 

Idem,  fonevhat  more  than  £2  per  Annum,  1 ,855,530 — i,555,530 

£  13.500.000  at  20  Years  Purchase  £  270,000,000 
Steam  Engines,  and  other  expansive  Machinery  may  be  estimated  at  .  .  60.000,000 


Toul  for  Great  Britain    .   '.    .  j^ 330,000,000 
Ireland  Idem  in  proportfon  about        70,OUO,000 


Amounting,  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  £  400,000  000 


(F)    Sir  Fraierick  Edea,  in  his  *<  Observations  and  StatemenU  on  Insurance,"  supposes  w^  116,000,000  to  be  the  Amount  of  British  Manofoctorss 

annually. 


:9acBp 


*  By  a  late  Survey  Ireland  contains  12,001,200  Acres,  or  abont  19,439,960  Acres  English  measure,  whieh  Mr.  Neweuham,  in  page  326  of  his  Sjtatistioal 
and  EUstorical  Inquiry  into  the  Progress  and  Magnitode  of  the  Population  of  Ireland,  thus  distributes  ;— 


Lakes,  Fivers,  Roads,  and  decidedly  irreclaimable  Land  about        ..... 

Waste,  but  reclaimdble  Land,  abont 

In  furnishing  different  sorts  of  Provisions,  Ice  exported  there  are  employed  about      •        • 

In  an  almost  sterilized  or  at  least  unproductive  state,  one  year  with  another,  about 

And  there  remain  for  the  maintcnaoce  and  other  exigencies  of  the  Population  of  Ireland 


Total 


English  Acres. 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
12,439,960 

19,439.960 


X  There  are  some^Houses  which  may  Rent  for  three,  fonr,  five,  and  even  six,  hundred  pounds  a  Year  |  but  as  the  number  of  these  is  comparatively  very  few, 
being  confined  chiefly  to  the  largest  class  of  Houses  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  the  Country,  and  as  the  Houses  of  the  next 
two  or  three  Classes  are  also  n^t  numerous,  they  are  all  thrown  together  and  herTCDnsUtate  the  first  Classi  and  are  taken  at  an  average  much  below  their  reak 
▼ahM  •'-'It  beifig  a  Principle  throoghoat  these  Tablet  to  steer  clear  of  csaggeratioa* 


ar 
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^ 


■■a 


aoBually  iaairable  in  Gicat  Britain,  which  he  distributes  at  follows : —  £ 

British  Manuactuits  for  Home  Consumptioii,  viz.  WooUens 11,000^000 

Cotton  Goods 6,000,000 

leather  .     .     • 12,000,000 

Flax 2i000,000     , 

Hemp 2,000,009 

■Glass 2,000,o00 

Paper 1,500,006 

Porcelain  and  Poultry    .    .    .  2,000,000 

Silk 3,000,000 

Hardware 6,000,000 

Beer  .........  10;000,000 

Spirits 4,000,000 

ISoap 1,500,000 

Salt 1,000,000 

Caudles «  8^000,000            £ 

Miscellaneous  Articles    .    .    i  tO,000,000     76,000,000 

Britiih  Manufactures  for  Exportation    . ,     , 40,000,000 

^^#16.000,000 

-Ado]tting  this  as  a  very  moderate  estimate,  the  proportion  for  •England  and  Wales  may  be  stated  at  •  100,000,000 

Scotland  the  remaining    •     16,000,000 
Ireland  at  neavly  l*4th  the  .proportion  of  the  amount'  stated  for  England  and  Wales    •    24^000,000 

Making  a  Total  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  £  140,000,000 

XO)  Sk  F.  Eden  has  0^39,000,000,  as  the  Amount  of  Foreign  Merchandiae  insurable  throoghoni  the  year.  This  an|pnnt  appears  to  have  been 
formed  irom  the  then  Value  of  the  Imports,  which  'may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  criterion.  The  Stock  <of  foreign  P^odoctioas  imported  haa 
lM>weyer  since  greatly  increased,  ^particularly  the  Produce  of  the  West  Indies. 

•(H)  The  Shipping  belonging  to  Oreat  Britain,  inehiding  those  on  the  Stocks,  were  -estimated  by  Sir  F.  Eden  at  i£  21 ,000,000.  This  valuation  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  Toouage  of  Ships  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  1801,  amounting  to  1,725,940  Tons;  in  1811  we  find  them  increased  to 
2,163,094  Tons;  and  having  also  increased  in  value,  they  may  *bow  be  fairly  estimated  at  <£ 24,000,000 ;  and  the  Shipping  of  Ireland  at  perhaps 
l-Sth  of  this  value,  making  a  ToUl  of  iC  27^000,000  for  Great  Britain  and  .Ireland.— >Tb is  is  exclusive  of  Shipping  belonging  to  the  British 
Colonies,  258,525  Tons,  which  are  mentioned  in  another  pla  ce. 

(I)  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  in  pages  3,  4,  and  5  of  his  ^  Observations,  ^c.  on  Insurance,"  estimates  the  total  Agricultural  Stock  in  Great  Britain^ 
insurable  for  a  year  at  J£  32,590,000,  namely,  for  the  Stock  on  band  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Kye,  Oats,  Beans,  and  Stranr.  When  to  these  are 
added  Peas,  Rape,  Hops,  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Agricultural  Utensils,  the  estimate  may  at  the  present  day  be  fairly  taken  at  41^35,000,000,  of 
which  perhaps  £  5,000,000  is  not  too  much  for  Scotland.  The  Agricultural  Stock  iu  Ireland,  which  from  the  great  number  of  Farms  and  tba 
Export  of  an  immense  surplus  of  Provisions  is  of  considerable  value,  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  £  10,000,000,  -and  here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  almost  every  article  has  trebled  in  value  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

^K)    The  value  of  Animals  may  be  thus  distributed:^- 

Horses  young  and  old,  about    1 ,500,000^eatimated  at  £  20,000,000— being  an  average  of  ^  1 3.  6«.  StU  for  each  Horse. 

Horned  Cattle  .....    5,500,000 50,000,000— not  £  10.  a  head 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ....  25.000,000 40,000,000 — being  an  average  of  Sheep  and  JLambs  at  32  shillings  each. 

Hogs,  Goats,  Asses,  &c       .    1,500,000 2,000,000— averaged  at  dCl.  6#.  8</. 

Deer,Wild  Animals,  and  Poultry  of  all  kinds  may  amount  toi  ,000,000 

Total  Value  of  Animals  in  England  and  Wales  .  £  113,000,000 
of  which  ihe  proportion  for  Scotland  may  be  about  20,000,000 
Idem,  Ireland,  abounding  with  Cattle,  at  not  less  than  50,000,000 

Total  for '^Great  Britain  and  Ireland  £  183,000,000 


(L)  As  the  Fisheries  round  the  Coasts  and  in  the  Rivers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ir^nd  are  beneficial  to  Individuals,  Chey  are  classed  under 
the  h^  of  Private  Property-:— For  although  all  Waters  which  are  in  common,  as  the  Sea  and  certain  Rivers  and  Lakes,  may  be  said  to  be 
Public  Property,  yet  the  Fish  caught  in  th«m  properly  belong  to  those  by  whose  labour  they  are  obtained. 

(M)    The  Lands  which  are  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation  may  be  disposed  of  as  follows :— - 

Acres. 

Waste  and  Commonable  Lands  which  arecapable  of  cultivation  5,500,000  which  at  an  average  af  £  15.  ,per  acre  amomitt  to  £  82,500,000 

Ways  and'Waters 540,800 

Lands  unimprovable,  or  which  are  incapable  of  any  improvement 

adequate  to  the  eapence     •     •     ^ ■*       673,600 

Total  of 'Uncultivated  Lands  in'England  and  Wales  6,714,400  Acres.  ^ 

The  Uocttkivated  Lands  in  Scotland  may  be  taken  at  l-5th  of  the  "falae  of  those  in  ^gland  and  Wales    •    .     16,500,000 
Idem    ....   Idem   in  Ireland^  .    .     .   Idem    .    2.5th    .     .    ,    .    Idem Idem     .         *    •    33,000,000 

Making  the  Total  Value  of  Waste  and  Commonable  Lands  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland   £  132,000,000 


•i  Sea  Kote,.page  56. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


aatar 


(N)     Dr.  Beeke,  in  his  *'  Observations  on  the  Income  Tax,'>  has  taken  the  Household  Furniture  in  Dwelling:  Houses  in  Great  Britain  at  £  160,000,000;   and 

Sir  F.  Eden,  who  wrote  on  li^urance,  estimates  it  at  one  half  the  Value  oft  h»  Houses,  namely,  £  133,000,000.     At  the  time  the  last  mentioned  Estimate 

was  made,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  about  1,900,000  Houses  in  which  there  was  Household  Furniture;  the  number  of  Houses,  as  we  have  seen, 'is  now 

8,163,946,  of  which  more  than  1,950,000  contain  Furniture.      A  medinm  of  these  Statements  may  perhaps  be  found  correct,  thus  : — England  and  Wales 

£  130,000.000,   Scotland  £  15,000,000.   Total  «i6^  1 45,000,000.   The  Honsehold  Furniture  in  the  Dwelling  Houses  in  Ireland  may,  at  least,  be  estimated 

at  ^  40,000,000. 

♦ 

(O)'  With  respect  to  Wearing  Apparel,  Plate,.  Jewels,  an4  other  Ornamental  Articles  in  Dwelling  Houses,  it  is  observable,  that  the  amount  in  Articles 
of  Ornament  and  Plate,  &c.  in  Houses  is  very,  considerable,  and  appeal's  to  be  becoming  every  Year  still  more  so,  the  amount  in  Wearing  Apparel  has 
also  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase. of  population. .  The  several  Amounts  under  both  beads,  as  stated  in«the  Table,  have  been  considered  moderate, 
and  may  perhaps  be  found  rather  under  the  seal  Value. 


(P)  It  appears  from  Appendix,  No.  4,  to'Mr.-Itose's  "  Brief  Examination,  &c.'*  that  the  Gold  Money  which  remained  in  Circulation  in  1799  from  Coinages  at 
different  periods,  amounted  to  £  43,950,042  ;  but  allowing  a  considerable  sum  to  have  been  sent  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  a  very  great  quantity  of  guineas 
from  the  allurement  of  a  lar^e  pro^l  to  b^^^.G  been  con  verted,  into  bullion,  there  may  yet  be  in  circulation  and  hoarded,  Gold  Coin,  and^  Bank  Dollars,  and 
Silver  Tokens,  since  coined,  to  the  amount,  stated'  in  the  Table,  in  the  respective  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(Q)  The  Palaces  in  England,  are,  St  James's,  Windsor,  Hamptoti-Court,  Kew,and  Carletpn-Hoose,  28  Cathedrals,  about  10,000  Churches  and  Chapels  of  Ease, 
many  of  which  Churches  are  very  large,  2  Universities,,  the  Principal  Colftges,  are,  Westminster,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  the  Charter  House,  to  these  may 
be  added  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  and  Public  FoundUitions  for  the  Education  of  Youth.  The  Public  Hospitals  at  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  cost  a 
considerable  Hum,  there  are  also  many  minor  Public  Hospitals,  very  extensive  Barracks  *  all  over  the  Kingdom,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster-Hall, 
Courts  of  Justice,  iacluditig  County  CoyrtrHouses,  The  Treasury,  Admiralty,  Horse-Guards,  Somerset' House,  and  many  other  Buildiug^  appropriated  to 
public  purposes  belonging  to  the  CroFn,  Prisons  in  every  County,  Penitentiary  Houses,  &c.  all  which  may  be  estimated  at  £  20,009,000.  In  Scotland, 
the  Pi^lace  of  Holyrood  House,  about  1000  Churches,  and  as  many  Glebe  Houses,  the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Aberdeen,  besides 

^'  Public  Foundations,  Barracks,  Prisons,  Penitentiary  Houses,  dec,  may  be  taken  at  the  least  at  «tf  2,000,000.  The  Public  Baildingsof  every -description  lu 
Ireland,  cannot  be  worth  less  than  £  5,000,000. 

(R)  The  Arsenah  at  Woolwich,  Tower  of  London,  Castles,  Forts,  Martello  Towers,  the  immense  Fortifications  at  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Pljrmoutb,  Sheerness» 
Tilbury  Fort,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  taken  at  the  following  very  low  Estimate :— England  and  Wales  £\  2,000,000.  Scotland  d^l,000,O0O. 

'      Ireland  c£  4,000,000.     ToUl  ^  17,000,000. 

'      »  • 

(S)  FfQm  the  Public  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  (as  stated  in  the  Financial  Accounts  for  1812)  which  has  this  Item,  '*  Building  of  Ships,  purchase  of>Stores 
of  every  description,  repairing  of  Ships,  purchase  of  Stores  taken  from  the  Enemy,  Ike.  <£  4,126,291.  15'.  id.  "  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  tmm^se 
Sums  which  are  annually  laid  out  on  the  Materials  in  the  National  Dock- Yards  for  building  and  repairing  Ships,  which  Sums  together  with  the  real  worth 
of  the  Dock-Yards  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  .^10,000,000. 

(T)    Considering  that  Ships  of  the  Line,  (of  which  there  are  261)  were  estimated  at  £  1000  per  Gun,  before  the  materials  cost  half  their  present  Price,  and  that 
there  are  besides  36—50  Gun-Ships,264  Frigates,  177  Sloops,  14  Bombs,  172  Brigs,  46  Cutters,  and  64  Schooners  ;  in  all,  more  than  1000  Sail  in  Commission, 
in  Ordinary,  and  Refitting ;  the  whole  including  Ships  on  the  Stocks,  may  exceed  in  value  «if  25,000,000,  having  cost  considerably  more  than  this  Sum. 

(U)  The  Military  and  Naval  Ordnance,  and  public  Stores  of  all  kinds,  deposited  in  the  different  Public  Arsenals,  Maorazines,  and  Storehouses  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  may  amount  to  more  than  £  1 0,000,000.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  these  were  to  be  annihilated,  it  would  cost  three  times  their  value 
to  replace  them  ;  and  although  the  Public  Buildings,  Ships  of  War,  and  Military  and  Naval  Ordnance,  and  Public  Stores,  are  apparently  unproductive,  yet 
they  are  not  so  in  reality,  inasmuch  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  defence  and  security  of  Civil  Society.-^Ships  of  War  may  also  be  said  to  be  in  a  certaio  • 
degree  productive  of  benefit's  to  the  Country  from  the  Captures  that  are  made  in  time  of  War,  and  still  more  from  the  protection  they  afford  to  the  immense 
value  of  British  property  constantly  Hoating-on  the  Ocean,  which  would  otherwise  become  aiprey  to  the  Enemy. 


*  Mr.  Rose  states  in  Appendix,  No.  5,  to  hif«"  Brief  Examination,  &c.*'  (printed  in  1806)  that  **  there  are  in  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  &c« 
Barracks  for  107,359  men,  and  tor  10.419  Hordes ;"  sifl^:e  wliicli  period,  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Barracks,  and  others  arw 
now  in  progress. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OP  PROPERTY  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  j 

Shewing  the  Value  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  all.  its  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  in  Europe, 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  including  the  Territorial  Possessions  under  the  Management  of  the  East  India  CompMiy.  (1812.) 


GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  including  the  NAVY :— (See  page  55.) 


.!■--.        I-  J. 


DEPENDENCIES  IN  ElJRaPE :— (See  Table,  No.  7.)  £ 

Isle  of  Man 3,502,050 

*  Scilly  Islands 90,500 

Guernsey     .' 2,584.850 

Jenicy 2,610,030 

Alderncy 245,400 

Sark 222,500 

Gibraltar •    5,130,000 

Malta,  including  Goza       7,140,000 

Heligoland ■     36,000 


2,736,640,000 


CX)LONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES  IN  AMERICA,  viz. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA ;— (See  Table,  No.  8.) 


—  22,161,330 


Canada 23,413,360 

NcwBronswick       4,720,000 

Nova  Scotia •     .    .  9,803,000 

Cape  Breton 493,500 

St.  John's,  or  Prince  Edward's  Island      .     .  1,022*500 

Newfoundland 6,973,000 

Hudson's  Bay .     .  ^  .  ..    159,000 1 

£  46,575,360 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES :— (See  Table,  No.  9). 

Jamaica 58,125.298 

"^aTbudQCS 9,089,630 

Antigua 4,364,000 

St.  Vincent 4,006,866 

St.  Christopher's       ....      3,783,800 

Nevis- 1,750,100 

Montserrat 1,087,440. 

Virgin  Islands 1,093,400 

Grenada 4,994,365. 

Dominica     ,     »     .     .    .     .     .    3,056,000 

'       Trinidad 4,932,705 

Bahamas 2,041,500 

Bermudas 1,111,000 

Hoaduras 578,760- 


-«£  100,0 14,864 


CONQUERED  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES  :-<See  Table,  No.  9). 

Tobago   .........    2,682,920 

St.  Lucia 2,529,000 

St.  Martin's 362,100 

Martinique 11,090,000 

Guadaloupe 13,611,000 

Mariegalante 773,000 

Surinam 11,729,000     - 

Berbice 7,415,160 

Demarara  and  Essequibo    .     *  18,410,480 

Curagoa 1,187,000 

St.  Eustatia 415,900 

fit.  Croix 3,758,640 

St,  Thomas       747;  800 

St  John's 538,000— —75,220,000 


l2 


— 175,234,^64 


—  221,810,224 


Continued     ^  ^,980,611^54 
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GENiBRAL  VIEW  OP  THE  AMOUNT  OF  ?|10PERT Y  IN  T^  BRITISH  EMPIRE  j 

Shewing  the  Value  of  the  Uttited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  all  its   Coloniea  and  Dependencies  in  Eurooe 
America^  Africa,  and  Asia,  including  the  Territorial  Possessions  under  the  Management  of  the  East  India  Company :—    ( 1812J  * 


SETTLEMENTS  IN  AFRICA:— (See  Table^  No.  10.) 


Senegal  and  its  Dependencies    .    .     .    ^ 

Goree 

Sierra  Leone       

Cape  of  Good  Hope     »....•    . 


•^r 


TempmKfi 


CCWLONIES    AND    DEPENDENCIES    IN    ASIA:— 

New  South  Wa]eSy  and  its  Dependencies. — (See  Table,  No*  11.) 

Ceylon (See  TaWe,  No.  12.)  •     •     .     . 

Isle  of  Bourbon    ....      (See    .     .    .  Idem)    .... 
««  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France.     (See    •    •    .  Idem)    •     .' 

Java^  and  its  Dependencies     (See    •    •   .    Idem)    .    . 

TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS  UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EAST.INDJA  COMPANY  (Seepage  61) 


•.    • 


Continued 

350,200 

120,100 

200,200 

4JOO,000 


860,000 

10,420,000 

9,52&,150 

10,212,340 
7,700,000 


2,980,611,554 


4,770,50ti 


.^38,721,090 
1,072,427,751 


MI  1.148,841 


Grand  Total.  •6' 4.096,530,895 


AGGREGATE  AMOUNT. 

£ 

In  Europe  ....        9,736.941,330 

America  .        .        •       , 

Africa 

Asia,  (Including  the  Territorial  f 

Possessions  under  tiie  manage-  > 

ment  of  the  East  India  Com-  ) 

pany) 


221,810,224 
4,770,500 

1,111,148,895 


^4,096,530,895 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATiaN. 

EUROPE.— Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  Navy     •    .    .    2,736,640  000 
Dependencies 22|l6l|330 

AMERICA. — British  Possessions  in  North  America 46  575  360 

British  West  India  Colonies 1 00*014*864 

Conquered  West  India  Colonies      .    » 75*220*000 

AFRICA.— British  SeltlemenU ^^ 

Conquered  Idem    ...» ^ 


-2,758,801,330' 


550,400 
4,220,100 


-    221,810,224 


ASIA. — ^British  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
Conquered    .     Idem    •    .     Idem 


1 1,280,000 
27,441,090 


4,770,500 


_,     .     .  ^  38,721,090 

Temtonal  Posses^as  under  the  Management  (^  the  East  India  Company  1.072,427,751 l,.lli  148  841 

Total  Property  in  the  Britisn  empire.     .6  4,096.530.8^5 


MEMORANDA^^^OLOmEB  and  DEPENDENCIES  taken  by  the  BRITISH  ARMS  in  the  present  Waf  ^ 


In  Europe    . 
In  America  • 
In  Africa 
In  Asia    .     « 


(as  above) 
(Idem)  . 
(Idem)  . 
(Idem) 


£ 

36,000 

75,220,000 

4,220,100 

27,441.090 


Toui  <:wTvg  { ^"T^Ji^yiiisauVJsVhf r.k^"°°*''  '^  ^''«*- 
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GENERAL  VIEW   OF   THE   PRESENT  STATE  OP   THE   TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS 

UNDJIR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY ; 

Shewing  tlie  Populatioiv  Number  of  Acres  of  Land  cultivated,  Shipping,  Value  of  Productions  raised  annually.  Exports  and  Imports,  and 
circulating  Specie ;  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Amount  of  Property  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  including  the  private  Property  of 
Individuals,  in  these  Possessions,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire. — From  authentic  Documents  and  the  best  accessible  infor- 
mation. (1812.) 


POWER  AND  RESOURCES. 

fO^ULATION :— (A> 


EuropeaBS 

Natives    - 


Total    - 


Person  9. 

45,846 
40,013,162 

40,058^08 


USDS .— (B> 


70,087,612  Acres  cultirated. 
ad  infinitum  uncultivated* 

SHIPPING  s^C) 

Tons. 

European  Tra<ie  >00,000 
Country     Idem      49.419 

Total    -    ySsTix^  exclusive  of  the  MariM  in 
^  —  — -.—  India. 

PHODDCTIONS:— (D 

Estimated  Value  of  Productions  raised  ?  x>ott  qrc  aoa 
•npuaUj,  including  EsculcnU  and  Fruite  J  **'  '>^«'«'»*5^ 

EXPORTS:  (E)— .£13,630^01. 
IMPORTS:  (E)— ^15,048,945. 


VALUE. 

PROPERTY  BELONGING  TO  THE  EAST  INDIA 

COMPANY, 
Cash,  Stores,  Export  and  Import 

Goods,    Salt^    Opium,  Rum, 

Grain,  and  Cattle,  as  per  No. 

21  of  East  India  Annual  Reve- 

nuc    Accounts,   printed    10th        X  £ 

July,  1812 18,703,368 

Buildings,   Fortifications,   Plate, 

Household  Fnruitare,  PIant»» 

tions.   Farms,  Vessels,  Stores, 

Au:.  (See  Aftiendix,  pogp  54)     I  a,60a«295««— -31,396,660 

PRIVATE  PKOPBRTY  :— 

Estimated  value  of  Lands,  inclod-         J^ 
hig  Stock  (P) 350,438,060 

Idem  -  Idem,  Buildings,  Mer- 
chandize, Furniture,  and  other 
Floating  Property  (G)    -    -  510,000,000^ 

Estimated  value  of  Local  Ship- 

ping(H) 593,028 

Idem    -    Idem  Ciro«lating  Spe» 

cie(I) 180.000,000—1.041,031,088 

Grand  Total    -    jf  1,072,427,75 1 


RECAPItULATION. 

PriTate  Property     -         1,041,031,088 

Total    ^1,072,427,751 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES, 

(A)  Idc1ii4u«  PwsoaaiD  ths  service  of  the  East  India  Company.    See  Appendix,  page  51. 

(B)  Assominc  thnt  there  may  he  for  each  Inhabitant  the  medesate average  of  ooe  acre  for  raising  Riee  and  other  Articles  of  Food,  and  ^  an  Acre  for  productions 
vroogbt  into  Manufactures  for  Consumption  and  Exportation,  and  10  millions  of  Acres  for  food  for  Cattle  )  the  Land  in  cultivation,  taking  the  Population  as 
above  stated,  wiU.be  foand  to  be  70^087,612  acres*. 

(C)  Vide  Ayp^ndi»,  page  55. 

(D)  The  Productions  raised  for  Exportation  consist  of  Indigo,  Soger  a^d  Jaggery,  Rav  Silk,  Cotton,  Drags,  Pepper  and  other  Spiceries,  Cochineal,  Betel  Not, 
Grain,  Piece  Goods,  and  many  other  Articles  amonnting  to  ^11,674,454  (See  Exports  from  India— Appendix,  page  52)  to  which  maybe  added,  5'.  |>erheadon 
the  PopnlaUon,  for  Food,  Clothing,  Furniture,  ^e..  the  growth  or  production  of  the  country  amnially  oonaumed,  amounting  to  .f  200,299,040  .—Total  ^21 1,966,494. 

(£)    For  particulars  see  Appendix,  page  52. 

(F)  As  the  many  valuable  Articles  above-mentioned  are  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  it  is  conceived  that  .£5  per  Acre  would  be  a  moderate  average  for  the 
value  of  the  LaDdain  culttvaiion,  iuoludiogthe  Stock,  the  numb&r  of  Acres  as  already  estimated  being  70,087,612,  the  amount  will  be  <£350, 438,060. 

(G)  Conaidefini;  the  immense  Wealth,  comprised  4n  this  item,  belonging  to  Free  Merchants,  Persons  in  the  Company's  Serrice,  and  Natit es  (many  of  whom  are  in  a 
state  of  affluence]  the  following  may  be  deemed  a  fair  Estimate ;—  ^ 

500,000  Europeans  and  Natives  possessing  in  Houses,  Stores,  MerchnndasEe,  Fumilure,  d»e.  except  Meoey  in  clrculetion,  avenged,  200  each  person  100,000,000 


1,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 
30,000,000 
UJ58.408 

40.058,408 


>  Idem  -  «  Idem  .  -  -  Idem 

.  Idem  -  -  Idem  -  -  -  Idem 

-  Idem  -  -  Idem  -  -  -  Idem 

•>  Idem  -  -  Idem  -  «  - 


Idem     ..... 
.     Idem    -    -     Idem    -    •     -    Idem     ...    -     .    -     Idem     .....     Idem    -    -    .    - 
-     In  a  state  of  indigence,  whose  wages  of  labour  barely  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence      ... 


Idem    .    .    .    «    -     Idem    «    •    .    .     Idem  -  - 

Idem    -     -    •.  -    -    Idem    «...    Idem  -  « 

Idem    .    .    -    .    -    Idem    .    .    «    -    Idem  -  - 

Idem    ....    -    Idem    .    -    •    -    Idem  -  - 

Idem  -  - 


J  00  -  Idem  100,0f»0.000 

50  -  Idem  100,000,000 

20  -  Idem  80,000,000 

10  .  Idem  80,000,000 

5  •  Idem  50,000,000 


Tote  I  -  «6^5l0,(/0(),000 


(H)    121   Vessels,  49,419  Tens,  which  belong  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay  (See  Appendix,  page  55),  being  estimated  at  the  low  average  of  12/.  Sterling  per  Ton  tluir 
value  will  be  found  to  be  ^393,023.  ^ 

(1)    The  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in  circulation  to  a  very  considerable  amount  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  follows ; — 

Inhabitants.  JK 

1,500,000 — ^Some  in  a  state  of  opulence,  some  in  easy  circumstances,  averaged,  each  may  possess  a  snm  equal  td      -    -    20    - 
6,000,000— Possessing  moderate  Incomes  arii»ing  from  Trade  and  Agriculture      •    Idem    -    -    -     Idem     .....iQ. 

18,000,00(V— The  lower  Orders  of  the  Trading  Cummiinity        .........     Idem     .     «    •     Idem    .....      5     . 

14y558,408'^Subiisting  entirely  on  hd>our  and  mostly  iudrgent     ...*..    Idem    •    -    -    Idem    --•••... 


Sterling. 
30,000,000 
60,000,000 
90,000,000 


ToUl    40,058,408 


ToUl  .f  180,000,000 


tS*^  for  the  particular  details  fiom  i\hich  this  Aggregate  is  formed  see  the  Appendix., 


CHAPTiER  III. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NEW  PROPERTY  ANNUALLY  CREATED  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE  BY  THE  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  EMPLOYED  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE, MANUFACTURES,  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION,  FISHERIES, 
AND   OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  PRODUCTIVJJ  INDUSTRY. 


The  importance  of  the  Subject^  eiwe  it  leads  to  the.  discovery  of  the  only  means  by  which 
Nations  subsist  and  Bevenues  are  obtained. — Food,  raiment,  and  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience  in  life  are  obtained  by  the  labour  of  the  people. — According  to  the  extent  of  this 
labour  Nations  flourish  or  decay. — The  investigation^  as  it  relates  to^the  British  Umpire^ 
fills  the  mind  with  astonishment  and  exultation. — The  Tables  with  the  explanatory  Notes 

annexed  to  this  Chapter  shew  the  principle  upon  which  the  calculations  have  proceeded. ' 

Amount  of  the  National  Income  or  Property  created  yearly  from  the  Labour  of  the  People 
stated  at  c£603,228,336,  arising  from  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Mines  and  Minerals,,  Manu- 
factures, Inland  Trade,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Shipping,  Coasting  Trade,  Banks,  and 
Foreign  Income  remitted  to  this  Country,  including  Fifty-three  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Territorial  Possessions  in  India  under  the  management 

of  the  East  India  Company. — The  circulating  medium  of  the   country  considered. Five 

Chartered  Banks,  and  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-six  private  Banking  Establishments  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  aggregate  of  whose  Capitals  estimated  at  i*40,700,000. 

The    Banking   System   explained. — Its    advantages  and  benefits  to  the  Community. Its 

defects. — Improvements  in  the  Banking  System  recommended  as  a  security  to  the  Public 
against  Insolvency. — Conclusion  of  the  Chapter, 


There  is  perhaps  no  subject  connected  with  political  economy  of  a  more  interesting 
nature  than  that  which  relates  to  those  enquiries  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
means  by  which  nations  subsist  from  year  to  year,  and  the  sources  from  whence  reve-? 
nues  are  obtained  for  the  support  of  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires* 
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/ 

MiHions  of  individuals  m  all  countries  pass  through  life  without  being  aware,  that 
the  food  which  nourishes  them,  the  cloathing  which  covers  them,  the  habitations  which 
shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  all  the  other  conveniences  and 
comforts  which  they  enjoy,  proceed  entirely  from  the  labour  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  agricuUure^  mines,  and  minerals^ — ^in  manufactures,  and  handicraft  empUy-^ 
mentSy — and  in  trade,  commerce,  naviyation^  and  fisheries.  . 

:   It  is  by  the  labour  of  the  people,  employed  in  various  branches  of  industry,  that 
all  ranks  of  the  community  in  every  condition  of  life  annually  subsist;    and  it  is  by 

r 

the  produce  of  this  labour  alone,  that  nations  become  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  surplus  ^  which  can  be  spared  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state/  It  is  by 
the  increase  or  '  the  diminution  of  the  produce  of  this  labour  that  states,  kingdoms, 
and  empires  flourish  or  decay. 

In  contemplating  (upon  this  principle)  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  British 
empire,  the  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  and  exultation  by  the  results  which  the 
investigation  discloses,  while^  these  results  fully  account^  for  the  astonishing  resources 
which  the  British  Grovernment  has  been  found  to  possess,  far  beyond  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  population  from  whence  these  resources 
are  chiefly  derived. 

In  the  Tables  (from  page  89  to  96)  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  it  is  distinctly 
shewn  upon  what  principle  the  diflerent  calculations  have  proceeded ;  and  the  whole 
being'  elucidated  by  copious  explanatory  notes,  a  confident  hope  is  entertained  that 
the  estimates  will  be  found  in  all  the  different  branches  of.  productive  labour  to  fall 
short  of  the^  actual  value  of  the  new  property  created. 

The  Tables  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  novelty  in  political  economy.  They  are  formed  on 
a  presumption  that  the  statements  approximate  nearly  to  the  truth,  sufficiently  so  for 
every  purpose  of  useful  discussion,  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn  connected 
with  subjects  of  great  importance  in  state  policy.  The  advantages  which  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  investigations  which  so  highly  interest  the  statesman,  the 
agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  the  trader,  and  those  engaged  in  commercial  and 
other  similar  pursuits,  it  is  humbly  hoped  will  appear  obvious  to  all  who  from  in-  . 
terest,  inclination,  or  curiosity  may  be  induced  to  peruse  with  attention  the  interesting 
details  which  they  contain.  Being  constructed  on  a  simple  principle,  and  assuming 
to  disclose  a  species  of  information  all  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  be  generally 
known  and  understood,  they  difler  in  their  nature  from  Tables  the  object  of  whicli 
is  limited  to  partial  details  merely  calculated  to  elucidate  different  branches  of  com- 
merce,—which  are  generally,  ephemeral,  and  sooi>  cease  to  be  interesting. 

In  the  pursuit  of  a  species  of  statistical  knowledge,  interesting  to  every  civilized 
nation  and  particularly  above  all  others  to  the  British  Empire,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  official  materials  are  so  scanty.  To  supply  this  deficiency  much 
labour    has  been   employed  in  obtaining  the  best  information  which  bore  upon   each 
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particular  branch  of  the  subject^  aod  wherever  the  aid  of  official  documeats  could  be 
rendered  available,  they  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in  all  the  estimates  to 
which  they  were  either  directly  or  indirectly  applicable. 

A  period  may  perhaps  arrive  after  the  author  of  this  work  shaU  be  nvouldered  in 
the  dust,  when  the  same  ground  may  be  gone  over  by  some  abler  pen  nnder  those 
superior  advantages  which  the  progress  of  society  with  respect  to  official  facts  may 
affixrd,  so  as  to  exhibit  to  future  generations  views  itthich  tkmU  he  oj^ial  of  the 
value  of  the  new  propeirty  created  every  year  from  the  labour  of  the  people,  in  all 
the  different  occupations  in  which  they  may  be  employed.  Such  estimates,  were  it 
possible  to  publish  them  annually,  would  prove  a  most  correct  barometer  by  which 
^^  resources  of  the  state  could  be  measured,  and  its  power  and  opulence  ascer> 
taiued.  It  would  enable  those  assigned  to  execute  the  powers  of  gevernment  to  dis*- 
cover  at  onoe  all  vaciUations  with  respect  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  empire,  so 
as  to  apply  r^nedies  where  a  retrogade  is  discovered  by  such  encouragements  as 
should  appear  best  calculated  to  secure  the  contuiiiance  oi  a  course  of  prosperity,  and 
"by  those  arrangements  which  an  attention  to  facts,  founded  on  acourute  data,  may 
render  effectual,-*>**and  their  operation  certain  in  proittoting  the  continued  jn-osperity 
^f  the  country. 

It  is  by  such  efforts  as  shall  give  that  e^cbensive  scope  to  the  hoamn  mind  which 
ahaU  embrace  the  whole  range,  constituting  the  great  features  ef  political  economy, 
"that  the  statesman  is  enabled  to  form  just  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  the  true 
interest  ef  a  country*  It  is. a  sublet  which  never  can  be  contemplated  partially, 
lar  less  acted  upon  without  hazarding  seme  collateral  inter^6t,  sind  disturbing  the 
jiarmony  of  the  great  whole.  One  branch  of  industry  E^ould,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
•Blade  to  support  another  without  injjiiry  to  either.  To  understand  clearly  how  this  is 
to  be  done  requires  a  knowledge  of  those  approximating  facts,  which  include  in  their 
^tails  the  general  economy  of  the  British  Empire,  which  is  the  object  of  this 
work  to  bring  for  the  first  time  under  the  review  of  the  public. 

Of  aM  other  branches  connected  with  this  most  inte^estiog  subject  the  ascertain* 
ment  of  the  national  income,  or  the  property  creai;ed  yearly  from  the  labour  of  the 
people,  is  the  most  important;  since  on  the  produce  of  this  labour  every  thing  de- 
pends which  constitutes  the  existence,  the  comfort,  the  power,  and  the  security  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  people.' 

The  following  splendid  view  of  the  estimated  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  people 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Colonies  and  other 
Ocqpendencies  of  the  Crown,  in  the  year  1812,  will  be  perused  wkh  considerable  in* 
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tarest,  tpfaile  Ifae  Tables  «oimeeted  wiUi  and  amiex^A  to  this  CbsfHter  %ritt  more  Mly 
«liicidsle  die  derails  unon  which  tiw  dUSeeeWt  estamates  w«  Ibrmed. 


USTtSTATE  OF 

property  created  in  Cfreat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  Vear  1819^-13. 

• 

▲griciiltaireinrallitilmmcbes           •«•«••••  jE0l6|817jBMf          t£ 

Ifiaet  and  Mifteral^  including  Coaby  &c«         ^      '.        .       <•        «        .  9^009,000 

Manufactures  in  every  branch             «  114^,230,000 

Inland  Trade  in  all  its  branches 31,500,000 

Foreign  Comnierce  and  Shipping       •••««•••  46f  373,748 

Coasting  Trade          .        •        .        •        • S^OOaOOO 

Fisheries,  exclusive  cf  the  Colonial  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland          •        .  %lOOfiOO 

Chartered  and  Private  BankeiB •        «  1^500,000 

Foreign  Income  remitted «  5|000,000-»4SO,521,372^ 

^^  — -*■  -  ^    -  -         . -  ■  - 


Wl**> 


Brttiik  xxmd  Vomqm&rtd  thfUmim  ^mi  JbiepmiSeneiei. 

jRfigr^tfivee  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  annual  produce  of  Labouf       •  ^50,740,470 

Possessicms  in  India,  under  the  management  of  the  Company  of  Merchants 

tradii^  todbe  East  Jndies ^ilj966,4&4— 868,706,964 


Tcmd    .      £693,828,336 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  agrienHural  labour 'of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  f^raramed  to  give  em- 
ployment and  -to  afford  sopport  to  5,«5(X>^000  ^ef  'the  pepulatssn,  Jand  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  this  leAioar  is  ertimated  at  £316,8179624.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  Tables  annexed  to  ibis  Cbiqptery  tbrt  the  podoee  ^  the  siril  in  vegetable  pro«- 
duetions  applidible  to  fhe  fMd  of  tmimaAs  raised  for  limnan  sustenance  (butter  and 
cheese  only  excepted,  'whith  tCre  considered  as  a  manufacture  from  milk),  consumed 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  mei;ges  in  the  estimated  expmce  of  the  iood  %  which 
cotfi^  kiheqp,  lambs,  calves,  hogs^  poultry,  and  other  aiumals  have  been  reared  for 
4ke  ibod  of  man  with -the  labour  in  rearing  them.  In  attenrpthig  therefore  -to  esti-* 
mate  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  whicSi  is  Xfonsumed  annually  by  man, 
it  win  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  wheat,  grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  the 
value  of  the  jprovender  consumed  within  the  year  by  ihose  animals,  which  4bewh^e^ 
population  is  supposed  to  consume  annually.  And  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
following  ^estimate  is  hazarded,  as  a  meanii  of  elucidating  a  i^e^y  intricate  jubject, 
not  ^generally  understood,  although  it  is  of  the  most  idtal  omportanee  ithat  4he  ap* 
proximattti^  =facts  should,  in  some  measure,  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  mind. 

In  the  year  )8tl  ithe  yopalMidn  "uf  ^hmit  Brhma  «atid  Inihrnd,  indluding  the 
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army  and  navy,  has  been  estimated  in  this  ^eork  at  17,096,803  personsj; ;  but  as  the 
army,  navy,  marines^  and  registered  sesimen  have  been  principally  fed  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  the  increased  population  since  the  census  for 
Great  Britain  was  made  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  nearly  one  million  of  in- 
crease for  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  1st  of  May,  1814,  the  whole  may  be  taken 
at  18,000,000,  depending  principally  on  the  soil  of  the  British  Isles  for  8ul)sistence. 

Assuming   these  data,   therefore,    the  proportions  of  agricultural  produce  for  the 
food  of  man  and  animals,  and  for  other  purposes  as  hereinafter  stated,  may  admit  of 
the  following  arrangement 
For  the  Food  of  Man :— •  £ 

TTlieat  and  other  Grain  used  for  Bread  and  for  other  purposes        51,3879748 

Potatoes 1S,840»293 

Barley  and  Hops  manufactured  into  Beer  and  Spirits       .        •  9,362,500 

Vegetables  and  Fruit «        «         2fiOO.QOa 

Butter  and  Cheese  .        .        .        •        .        .        •        .  5,000,00a 

Grain,  Hay,  Straw,  and  Potatoes,  and  other  Provender  in  raising  *\        ^ 
Cattle  for  slaughter,— also  Grain,  Potatoes,  Grass  and  Tur- 1 45,500,000 
nips  for  raisingSheep  for  slaughter,  Hogs,  Poultrvi  &c.        .J  £ 

— 127,690.541 

For  the  Food  of  Animals  >^ 

Grain  for  1,800,000  Horses  r      £9,117,379 

Grass,  Hay,  Straw,  and  other  Provender      •        •        •        •        18,000,000 

27,1 1 7,376 
Grass,  Hay,  Straw,  Potatoes,  and  other  Provender  for         1 

10^000,000  of  Cattle .3  ^»'700,00(> 

Grass  and  Turnips  for  42,000,000  Sheep  and  Lambs     .        •  28,600,00a 
Grain,  Potatoes,  Milk,  and  other  Provender  for  Hogs,  Goats,7 

'                                   Asses,  Calves,  Poultry,  and  all  other  Animals           .        .    J  2,600,000 

Rural  Labour  in  reaving  and  feeding             •        •        •  1,600,000 

£120,617,376 
Deduct  the  proportion  of  the  Grain,  Provender,  and  Labour "% 

in  rearing  and  feeding  Animals  of  all  kinds,  tame  and  wild,  y  45^500,000 
consumed  within  the  year  ••••.«•    J 

~  75,117,375  » 
Manufactures:— Wool,  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Titaber  for  Mai^i&ctures,  and  Siseds  for  Oil  and")  ^^ 

other  puTMise.  .        .       .        • J       11,759,707 

Mbcellaneous :— Nurseries  .       •        .        •      ,  .        .       .       «        .       .       .       .        2,000,000 

Potatoes  for  Exportation       *       ,        *        i.       .        .        .        *       ^       ^        *  250,000 

£216,817,624 


MA^HH^MMMMnaM 


Persons. 
1  Population  of  Great  Britain  in  1811  •.».»•.....•        11,956,303 

Pbpulation  of  Ireland  estimated  a  •••••.••..•.         4,500,000 

Kavy  and  Army,  &c.  fed  chiefly  by  the  parent  state  •        .        •        -       .        .  640,500 

17,096,8(». 
Estimated  increase  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  presumed  to  ap-  ) 

proximate  nearly  or  perhaps  to  exceed  in  three  years       .      >       •       ^         )         ^^A^ 

18,000^006 


■  ■>       m* 
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It  has  been  already  shewn  from  Parliamentary  documents  in  1812-13,  when  the 
imported  corn,  grain,  &c*  were  deducted  from  what  was  exported  for  the  army  and 
the  colonies,  that  the  corn  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  found  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  the  resident  inhabitants,  together  with  the  dependencies  of 
the  crown,  and  the  navy  and  army  in  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies.  And  from 
the  progressive  and  rapid  improvements  in  agriculture,  particularly  in  Ireland,  there 
is.  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  now  keep  pace  with  the  national  consumption 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  provided  the  prices  are  such  as  shall  yield  a  fair  and 
reasonable  profit  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ; — which,  when  the  increased  rents  and 
taxes  are  taken  into  consideration)  ought  not  to  be  less  than  from  7ds.  to  80s.  a 
quarter  for  wheat,  and  in  proportion  for  every  other  species  of  grain. 

If  the  population  shall  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the 
preceding  ten  years,  and  employment  can  be  found  for  the  people  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  industry  in  this  country  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  demand  for  corn  and  grain  will  somewhat  exceed  the 
supply  even  in  years  of  abundance,  which  will  of  course  support  such  prices  as  will 
kold  out  sufficient  encouragement  to   the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 


MINES  AND  MINERALS. 


It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  blessings  among  many  others  conferred  '  by  Providence 
on  the  British  Isles,  that  in  addition  to  the  abundance  of  food  and  other  produce 
obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  send  forth  great 
riches,  arising  from  iroUf  copper f  lead,  tin,  saltf  aUwn,  coals^  stones,  lime,  cJialk,  slate  9 
and  various  other  articles,  the  labour  of  procuring  which,  exclusive  of  the  sub- 
sequent process  necessary  to  bring  these  raw  materials  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
'  sumers,  is  estimated  in  the  Table,  No.  3,  page  90,  at  nine  milli<ms  sterling  a  year. 
The  vast  and  unexampled  increase  of  the  iron  founderies, — ^the  rich  produce  of  the 
copper,  lead,  and  tin  mines, — and  various  articles  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  which  the  new  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  rendered  valuable  articles  of 
commerce,  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  the  mines,  but  above  all,  the 
great  articles  of  coals  and  salt,  which  are  become  so  extensive  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  the  estimate  not  being  overcharged.  The  advantages  derived  from  these 
sources  of  wealth,  when  coals  are  taken  into  consideration,  are  incalculable  in  a 
country  where  timber  is  not  accessible  for  fuel.  It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  the 
prosperity  of  almost  all  the  great  manufacturers  rest.  The  coals  alone,  exclusive  of 
freight,  duties,  and  charges^    which  are  consumed  in  the  metropolis  and  the  vicinity, 

k2 
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must  nearly  approach  two  million  pounds  rteiling  a  year*.     Ta  tha  consiweri 
useful  fuel  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  thaa  three  millions* 

A  substance  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  vasuum  of  wasled  coal  mines^  from 
which  allum  of  the  best  quality  and  variooa  other  valuable  articles  are  produced^  ia 
consequence  of  the  chemical  knowledge  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  successfully 
prosecuted  by  ingenious  manufacturers;  and  new  discoveries  are  constantly  in  progress^ 
rendering  the  mines  more  and  mote  productive. 


BTAmiFACrVRES. 


It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  mannlactnres  in  Great  BritiWi 
witlun  the  last  thirty  years  without  wonder  and  astoiishment«  Its  rapidky,  pwti^ 
tniarly  aince  the  conmiencement  of  the  French  revolntionary  war,  cocceeds  all  ere» 
dibility.  The  improvement  of  the  stetim  et^ines«  but  above  ^  tha  fadhlities  a£Go«ded 
to  the  great  branches  of  the  wooUen  and  cottMi  maim£iyeto«iea  by  ingenious  machinery^ 
invigorated  by  capital  and  skill,  are  beyond  all  calculation ;  and  as  these  machines 
are  rendered  applicable  to  silk,  linen,  hosiery,  and  various  other  branches,  the  in* 
creased  produce,  assisted  by  human  labour,  is  so  extensive  that  it  does,  more  than 
counterbalance  the  difference  between  the  price  of  labour  in  this,  and  other  coun- 
tries:— the  latter  cannot  enjoy  the  same  facilities  without  those  extensive  capitals, 
skill,  and  experience  which  the  British  manufiicturers  have  acquired,  and  which  can- 
not be  transferred  to  foreign  nations  without  those  requisites  (capital  and  skill)  which 
they  will  probably  not  possess  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  which  very  few  of 
them  can  eve^  hope  to  enjoy*  These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  allay  all  fears 
or  apprehensions  of  any  injurious  competition  in  the  foreign  market. 

The  manufactures  .  of  the  United  Kingdom  extend  almost  to  every  species  of  labour 
which  renders  the  productions  of  nature  fit  for  the  usee  and  purposes  of  human  and 
animal  life.  Little  or  any  thing  in  a  finished  state  is  wanted  from  other  countries. 
The  British  manufactures  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. — ^First,  those  articles 
which  are  fabricated  for  home  consumption  and  exportation :  and  second,  those  which 
apply  only  to  domestic  use,  such  as  houses,  buildings,  mills,  machinery,  and  persons 
employed  in  preparing  bread,  meat,  and  other  food  for  home  consumption.  Almost 
every  other  article  may  be  exported  to  other  countries  to  the  extent  that  can  be 
spared,  consisting  of  above  forty  different  fabrics,  giving  employment  to  more  than 
3,000,000  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  their  families.  Of 
these  branches  the  cotton,  woollen,  leather,  titien,  fabricated  metalsy  glass,  and  porce- 
lain, are  by  far  the  most  extensive^  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Table, 
No.  3,  pages  91,  92,  93,  and  94. 
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TheM  Ti^notts  maBufactares  aro  estimated  te  produce  from  labour  alonet  after 
deducting  the  raw  materials,  £114,230,000  yearly* 

Tlie  Britkh  and  Iriftb  produce  and  manufactures  exported  on  an  average  for  the 
three  last  yeans  aceording  to  the  public  accounts,  including  Ae  produce  of  the 
wines,  amounted  to  £ft4,571,054.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  surplus,  amount^ 
ing  to  £86,058,94^  remained  for  the  national  consumption,  including  the  army^ 
navy,  marines^  registered  seamen,  Mid  prisoners  of  war.  To  nearly  the  whole  of  thie 
immense  exportation,  therefore,  the  colonial  and  foreign  consumers  all  contribute  to- 
wards the  taxes  imposed  fer  the  support  and  defence  of  the  country. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  exportation  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  was  checked  at  a  period  when  Continental  Europe,  the  gpceat  mart 
iior  sale  and  consumptioot  was  in  a  considerable  degree  shut  against  this  country  by 
tile  rastrictiona  of  an  implacable  enemy,  who,  availing  himself  of  an  existing  colossal 
jpOTW,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  modem  world,  had  vaiidy  hoped  to  ruin  the 
MBomeroe  and  power  of  Britain  by  what  he  vauntingly  denoannated  his  eontinental 
aystmn.  The  hand  unseen  of  Providence  having  at  length  kindly  interposed  in 
sneocss  ta  the  Britifdi  arms  and  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  AlKea  of 
Europe,  who  had  kmg  groaned  under  a  rod  of  oppression,  tyranny,  and  injustice^ 
that  pofiiter  in  itsjdenitnde,  happily  for  the  civilized  world,  no  longer  exists.  It  is  crushed 
and  disarmed  of  its  tenrors.  The  Continent  of  Europe  is  again  open  to  British  oonw 
meree,  with  the  fairoet  prospect  of  extending  the  sale  of  its  produce  and  menu-* 
lactares  to  a  height  in  point  of  value  vetry  far  beyond  what  has  been  experieoeed  in 
years  nf  the  greatest  prosperity.  And  thus  a  field  is  opened  te  the  manufiicturers 
«f  the  United  Kingdom  lor  the  advantageous  disposal  of  the  surplus  labour  of  th# 
people,  whidi,  in  magnitude  and  extent,  can  scarcely  be  calculated. 

The  ra|)id  increase  of  wealth  which  will  arise  from  this  great  additiena)  source 
of  consumption,  difiused  {as  it  must  be)  among  a  very  numerous  class  of  the  com- 
munity, while  it  forms  a  bulwark  against  any  great  competition,  in  .ponsequence  of  a  great 
augmentation  of  the  manufacturing  capital,  must  in  its  general  operation  add  con- 
aideraUy  to  the  resources  of  the  state. 


INLAND  TRADE. 


The  ne:^t  source  pf  productive  labour  is  what  arises  from  the  ipland  trade,  which 
is  estimated  at  £31«S00,000,  and  prosecuted  by  about  4,500,OQO  individuals,  including 
their  families,  in  Great  BritiUQ  and  Ireland*  lA  ^hich  trade  a  very  large  capital  ia 
employed,  which  will  appear  from  the  Table,  No.  3,  page  05.  It  is  that  species  of 
traffic  which  is  carried  on  by  subjects  of  the  same  state,  who  are  inhabitants  of  the 
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same  country,  or  in  other  words^  tradesmen  who  buy  and  jiell  commodities  in  the 
countries  wherein  they  reside.  This  trade  is  not  con6ned  to  the  produce  of  the  soil 
iu  com,  grain,  and  other  articles  arising  from  agricultural  labour,  but  extends  not 
only  to  the  home  manufactures,  but  to  every  article  imported  from  the  colonies  and 
from  foreign  countries.  Neither  are  the  sales  confined  to  the  consumers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  extend  to  the  whole  transmarine  possessions  of  the  crown, 
and  to  all  foreign  nations  with  whom  there  is  intercourse.  The  first  is  conveyed 
directly  to  the  consumers  by  the  inland  traders  themselves, — ^the  latter  through  the 
medium  of  the  merchants  or  exporters  to"^  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  crown, 
and  to  foreigpi  countries. 

In  this  manner  inland  tradei*s  acquire  riches ;  but  that  proportion  of  it  which  is 
not  drawn  from  the  colonial  possessions  and  from  foreign  exportation,  although  it 
increases  the  property  of  the  individual  does  not  appear  to  augment  the  public 
wealth  of  the  nation.  It  adds,  however,  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  state  through 
the  m^sdium  of  taxes  and  the  more  extended  division  of  property,  which  operates 
powerfully  in  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

The  new  property  estimated  at  £31,500,000,  and  presumed  to  be  obtained  from 
inland  trade,  partly  arises  from  the  necessary  increase  in  point  of  value  of  all 
commodities  in  their  transit  to  the  last  purchaser,  previous  to  which,  like  every  article  in 
the  course  of  being  manufactured,  it  does  not  reach  its  true  and  actual  value  until  it 
arrives  at  that  maturity  which  places  it  ultimately  in  the  possession  of  the  consumer; 
passing  through  various  hands,  and  increasing  in  value  step  by  step  in  its  progress, 
afibrding  a  certain  remuneration  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  placing  it  in  a  market- 
able state,  whether  it  relates  to  the  inland  or  foreign  sale,  with  this  difference  how- 
ever in  favour  of  the  British  produce  and  manufactures  which  are  exported,  that 
these  acquire  an  additional  value  arising  from  the  profits  of  the  merchant,  broker, 
labourer,    ship  owner,   and  others  concerned  in  conveying  the    articles  to  the  foreign 

consumer.   . 

In  the  aggregate  sum  of  £31,500,000  is  also  included  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  persons  employed  in  keeping  public  houses,  in  forming  navigable  canals, 
and  similar  improvements,  and  also  in  the  transit  of  goods  upon  rivers  and  inland 
navigations,  and  in  waggons,*  and  likewise  th^  trade  in  stage  coaches,  posting,  and 
nil  other  conveyances,  and  exclusively  in  the  transit  of  property  to  and  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

^  40,000  waggons  and  other  carriages,  including  their  repeated  joumies,  are  estimated  to  arrive  at  and  depart 
from  London  alone  annually,  laden  with  articles  of  ^^^estic,  colonial,  and  foreign  merchandize,  amounting  to 
about  fifty  millions  sterling.    See  a  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  4di  Edit.  p.  410. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 

Foreign  commerce  is  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  different 
states,  or  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries ;  and  those  who  conduct,  this  species 
of  traffic  are  denominated  merchantSf  agents,  consiffnees,  brokers,  clerks,  and  labourers, 
while  those  who  furnish  the  facilities  for  conveying  goo(}s  to  and  froni  foreign  ports 
are  denominated  ship  owners. 

Merchants  are  such  as  buy  commodities  from  the  subjects  of  one  state  or  the 
inhabitants  of  one  country,  and  sell  them  again  to  the  subjects  of  another  state,  or 
to  the  inhabitants  of  another  country,  or  buy  commodities  in  one  part  of  a  country 
and  sell  them  again  in  another  part  of  it,  provided  they  are  carried   there  by  sea. 

Agents  are  those  who  export  goods  to  other  countries  by  sea  on  the  account 
and  risk  of  their  correspondents  abroad,  receiving  a  commission  for  their  labour  and 
trouble.  Consignees  are  a  class  of  individuals  who  receive  goods  from  their  corres- 
pondents abroad  on  account  and  risk  of  such  correspondents  for  sales  and  returns, 
and  who  are  remunerated  by  a  certain  commission  on  the  sales,  the  amount  of  which 
is  regulated  by  the  well  understood  usages  of  trade. 

The  Table,  No.  3,  contained  in  page  95,  exhibits  in  the  first  instance  the 
principle  upon  which  the  new  property,  arising  yearly  from  foreign  trade  and  ship- 
ping, is  presumed  to  be  obtained,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  divided,  while  the  subse* 
quent  Tables  in  pages  100  and  101,  disclose  to  the  reader  the  vast  extent  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  5th 
January,  1813.  Notwithstanding  the  measures  pursued  by  the  enemy  for  obstructing 
all  intercourse  with  the  continent  oC  Europe,  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  January,  1813,  stood  thus: — 

Exported  to  all  countries    £73,725,602 
Imported  from  all  countries  60,424,870 

Total     jei34,150,47» 


The  ships  and  vessels  employed  in  carrying  on  this  immense  commerce  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  January,  1813  (including  their  repeated  voyages}  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  same  Table  to  stand  thus — 

Ships.  Tons.  Men  employedL 

28,061       3,160,293  184,352 

These  Tables  wiU  be  perused  with  exultation  and  astonishment  by  every  British 

subject,  whose  attention  may  be  directed  to  details  of  so  interesting   a  nature.     They 

will  rejoice  to  discover,  that  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  and  implacable  enemy  to  ruin 

apd  destroy  the  resources  of  the  country  have^  by  rousing  thQ  energy  of  the  people^ 
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raued  it  to  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity  very  far  beyond  any  nation  in  the 
world.  The  progress  of  this  prosperity  is  strikingly  mariced ;  strongly  manifesting 
the  hand  of  PtoTidence  stoetehed  out  in  behalf  ^  ikm  h^ly  favoured  Empire; 
since  without  the  unexampled  and  even  unexpected  accumulation  of  wealth,  which 
rapidly  flowed  upon  the  nation  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary 
Wli'r  bcfjrond  all  former  fexample,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  withstood  the 
biftMial  pOW6i*  ot*  to  ^nemfy,  who  for  a  series  of  years  had  paralysed  the  whole  of 
Ht^  taiiiiinh  'S(  Con{ine\Jtal  Ei:ifx>pe,  and  laid  many  of  their  sovereigns  prostrate  at 
Ihe  4ec^  bt  a  military  adventurer  ^i  low  brig^n^-a  revolutiraiary  tyrant  whose  success 
for  a  time  in  a  course  of  unjusti  unprincipled^  and  unprovoked  warfare,  had  iqirCad 
dekota^Oti,  difitress,  and  Hiin,  whereever  he  stretched  hb  pestilential  arm. 

'Hlfe  hew  property  brejeiteA  annuidly  and  arising  from  the  profits  derived  from  this 
kttttrttlke  irtAe,  gfivitg  empldy^felit  to  406,350  individuals,  including  their  families,  is 
edtittiateA  at  !£46,^73,V4S ;  thus  e'l^hibifing  an  animated  view  of  the  stupendous  height 
to  wlnifeh  the  ^intbeirfee  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  arrived.  If  to  this^  how- 
ever, ik  added  the  dtatinct  and  separate  trade  of  the  numerous  dependencies  of  the 
crofWn  in  etei^  quarter  b^  tlie  habitable  globe,  as  exhibited  in  the  Tables  annexed 
to  the  7th,  8th,  ^h,  lOth,  Itth,  and  12th  Chapters  of  this  work,  the  magnitude  of 
this  s^)[terate  ^rade,  although  in  its  infancy,  would  fill  the  mind  with  presages  the 
most  consoling'  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried^  and  when  it 
iii  recollecfted  thltt  it  very  large  portion  of  the  surplus  wealth  of  all  these  distant 
countifes  ultitti'ately  eent^i's  in  the  parent  state,  this  additional  resource  cannot  fail 
pYc^iMstvely  'to  increase  the  national  property,  and  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the 
ti€^  timely  extended  British  ehipire. 

tt  has  heen  ahreiidy  mentioned  thait  the  commerce  of  the  territories  under  the  go- 
vetfitti^ht  of  ihe  !East  India  Company,  independent  of  the  European  trade,  amounts^  in 
exports  and  imports  to  and  from  difierent  ports  in  Asia  and  Africa  to  £15,616,605 
sterling.^  The  trade  between  many  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  and  the  C<m- 
tinent  and  Islands  of  tSouth  America  has  become  an  object  of  great  magnitude  of 
late  years,  and  no  doubt  ciem  be  entertained  of  a  progressive  increase,  where  the  re« 
turns  will  be  chiefly  made  in  'bqllion  lor  British  manufactures. 

The  colonial  trade  iim  ^ecoflse  an  object  of  great  importance,  as  will  be  seen 
in  kudther  part  of  this  W6rk.  Th(t  vailue  of  the  productions  of  the  British  and  con* 
qpered  colonies,   which  cluttered   in  Cr'real  l^ritaih,  -according^  to  f3ie  public  accounts 

*  See  Appendix,  page  55 :— « 

Exports  firom  all  .pahs  of  British  Infia  to  tfe  diferMtspdMs  m  Am  miA  lUiica        •  ^^£7,768,766 
imports  from  difeeatpoiU  ID  Asia  attd  Africa  bto  British- India       ,       .        .      ,       7,752,899 
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ending  the  6th  Jannary  1812,  amounted  to  £15,734,115,*  at  the  then  prices  of  colo' 
nial  produce;  the  importation  of  1813  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ii^2,000,0(K), 
the  value  of  which  is  paid  for  partly  in  manufactures,  while  the  surplus  angmentsr 
the  active  capital  of  the  country  every  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £13,000,000 
sterling, — in  addition  to  the  profit  of  the  manufactures  which  are  exported.  The 
British  colonies  in  North  America  are  also  advancing  rapidly,  since  the  public  ac- 
counts shew  that  in  the  year  ending  the  dth  January  1812,  the  imports  and  exports 
amounted  together  to  £6^00,543,  being  more  than  the  whole  trade  of  what  is  now 
called  the  United  States  before  they  were  severed  from  Great  Britain*t  The 
Asiatic  Colonies  too  are  likely  to  be  very  soon  objects  of  great  importance  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  Ceylon  in  particular  possesses  great  resources,  while  se- 
veral of  the  dependencies  of  the  crown  in  Europe,  such  as  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
although  they  produce  nothing  for  exportation,  have  yet  been  found  of  great  im-^^ 
portance  as  depots  of  merchandize,  or  marts  to  which  foreign  purchasers  resort  for 
supplies  suitable  to  their  wants. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
crown  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  great  improvements.  The  productions  of  the 
colonies  may  be  greatly  augmented,  while  the  fairest  prospect  now  opens  of  an  ad- 
vantag^us  sale  being  found  for  the  surplus,  however  extensive  it  may  be,  since  the 
war  which  has  so  long  raged  in  Europe  has  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  rival* 
ship  which  formerly  existed.  The  supplies  to  foreign  countries  must  therefore  be 
chiefly  furnished  through  the  medium  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, — thereby  drawing 
immense  sums  annually  not  only  from  the  surplus  labour  of  the  manufactures  at  honi^, 
but  from  the  labour  of  the  colonial  population  beyond*  what  is  necessary  for  their  own 
consumption.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  every  improvement,  by  which  the  produce 
tive  labour  in  the  colonies  is  augmented,  will  enable  the  parent  state  to  draw  from 
foreign  countries  new  and  additional  resources  in  proportion  to  this  increase. 

The  surplus  exportable  labour  produced  in  the  British  Isles  will  always  consist 
chiefly  of  manufactures ;  that  of  the  colonies  will  arise  entirely  from  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  while  both  together  constitute  not  the  annual  income,  but  the  annual  profit  of 
the  nation,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  purchase  those  raw  materiak  for  manufactures, 
and  also  those  articles  of  luxury  or  food  which  cannot  be  supplied  at  home*    - 

It  may  happen  under  certain  circumstances  (however  paradoxical  it  may  appear) 
that  the  whole  imports  of  a  country  may  exceed  its  exports  in  actual  value,  and  yet 
the  country  may  at  the  same  time  increase  in  wealth. 

Raw  materials  (necessary  for  extensive  manufactures)  and  ^ven  corn  for  food,  may 
hfi  imported  so  as  with  other  articles  to  exceed  the  exports,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
manufactured  goods  were  required  for  domestic  use  the  nation  derived  a  benefit, 
)vhich  would  not  have  been  obtained  had  the  same  goods  been  io^ported  in  a  finished 

*  See  Tables  No.  9.  f  %e  Tsbk,  No.  8^ 
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8ibKt^    Con^  mt/ky  als^  be  imported  for  food  leader  circumatancQg,  where  the  labour  of 


tb0  pfeple  nmy  be  more  productive  of  money  in  maaufactures  than  in  raising  the 
com  thf^t  is  imported.  In  this  manner  the  imports  may  in  their  value  e^Lceed  th^ 
exports,  and  yet  the  riches  of  the  country  may  be  augu^^nted ;  but  thiai  pan  scarcely 
take  place,  unless  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  people  are  fully  and  profitably  ^m-* 
ployed^ 

This  has  frequently  been  the  situation  c^  Great  Britain.  The  science  of  com* 
merce  is  exceedingly  complicated.  Its  branches  are  so  interwoven  with  each  otbert 
that  the  restrictions  of  law  are  to  be  avoided  as  m\i^h  as  possible.  The  wise  policy 
of  the  British  Government,  in  tliis  respect,  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  proud  height 
to  whic))  the  commerce  of  the  British  empire  has  arrived.  • 

COASTING  TRADE. 

The  insular  situation  of  the  United  Kingdom  affords  great  facilities  in  the  trans^* 
portation  of  produce  and  merchandize  from  one  port  to  another.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  those  in 
the    coal   trade,   are  extremely  numerous,  and  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  3000 

vessels  of  every  description,  which  may  possibly  admit  of  the  following  division — 

Veeaeh* 
From  the  whole  of  the  Out-ports  to  the  Port  of  London     •    .    .    700,  making  6,9^  Voyages  in  a  year. 

Rrom  Newcastle^  Sundevland,  and  BJythe  with  Coab  to  London       450     •  •      S,750    idem 

Vefl0(Bk  i»  4ie  Coal  Trade  li€»  other  PorU  frpon  ditto 470      .  •      4,000    idem 

Vessels  eflmleyed  from  Whjtehayen  and  oJiti^r  Ports^  in  the  Coast-  ) 

ingCoalTrade f   ^      '  '      ^'TOO    idem 

Vessels  employed  in  conveying  Produce  and  Merchandiae  tO"!  .  ^^  ^^    , 

and  from  one  Out-port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  another    J  *»*"      •  •    ^^'^*^    '°eni 

Total    3,070  Vessels  27,370  Voyages  in  a  year. 


Estimating  these  vessels  to  average  100  tons  each,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  an 
oiicial  return  made  in  1708  of  the  coasting  trade  to  the  Port  of  London,  the  number 
of  tons  conveyed  from  one  port  to  another  of  produce,  including  coals  and  merchan* 
dize  of  all  kinds,  would  am#unt  to  2,717,000  tons  outwards,  and  supposing  ouly  half 
a  cargo  homewards  on  an  average,  the  total  would  be  4,105,500  tons,  which  takea 
at  ten  shillings  a  ton  would  give  a  profit  arising  from  labour  and  capital^  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  two  millions,  stated  in  the  Table.  No.  3,  page  05,  estimated  to  be  the 
new    Property    created    annually   from    this   trade,   which  is  certainly  very  moderate.^ 

*  See  Colqulibun's  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  River  Thames  (page  16)  for  particular  and  specific  details  of 
the  wonderful  extent  of  the  Coasting  Trade  with  the  Port  of  London,  shewing  that  in  1797  and  1798,  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  vessels  arrived  in  the  River  Thames  in  the  course  of  a  year  with  cargoes- 
Foreign  Vessels  from  various  parts        •  •        1843 
British  Vessels             .        .        .        ...        .        1425—   8262 


Colliers 3676 

Coasting  Vessels  from  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland     650(V— 10,176 


Total,  including  their  repeated  Voyages  13,444 
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All  prodace  and  other  mercbandiBe^  (as  has  already  been  observed)  whether  cMrejred 
in  coasting  vessels  in  rivers  and  toavigable  canals,  or  in  tt^aggons  and  other  land 
conveyances,  to  the  dealers,  never  reach  their  real  or  intrinsic  value,  until  they  ar- 
rive through  all  their  different  stages  iti  transit  to  the  actual  consumer — until  which 
period  they  can  never  be  considered  as  in  a  finished  state. 

Independently  of  the  new  property  created  annually  from  the  coasting  trade> 
arising  from  capital  and  labour,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  nation,  as  a  most  extensive 
nursery  for  seamen.  In  this  respect,  the  United  Kingdom  possesiies  advantages  far 
beyond  any  rival  power ;  and  from  the  resources  her  foreign  arid  coasting  trade  fiffo)^, 
in  rearing  a  hardy  rac«*  of  maritime  labourers,  this  country  most  ever  remain  pre- 
eminent as  a  great  naval  power,  since  no  other  nation  can  ever  possess  eqtiiil  ad« 
vantages.  And  as  both  the  foreign  and  coasting  tmde  must  advande  with  tbcr  grdw-^ 
in^  opulence  of  the  country,  the  resources  for  productive  aquatic  labour  llfid  fot 
power,  as  a  natural  result,  must  experience  a  progressive  aiigmeurtasiliM. 


FISHERIES. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  stlbject  of  the  British  and  Irish  fisheries,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  immense  resources  which  the  United  Kingdom  possesses 
with  respect  to  this  species  of  food,  and  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
proper  arrangements,  by  which  the  abundance  of  the  finest  fish  to  be  found  in  the 
surrroonding  seas  nay  be  rendered  an  object  of  great  national  importance. 

The  legislature  has  not  been  sparing  in  lending  a  fostering  aid  to  this  species  of 
aquatic  labour;  but  in  spite  of  ev«l*y  encouragement  hitherto  held  out,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  progress  has  been  slow,  and  the  advantages  to  the  adventurers 
not  very  encouraging.  The  result  has  been,  that  the  nation  has  derived  but  little 
comparative  advantage,  when  the  various  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  establish 
fisheries,  and  the  abundance  of  fish  which  may  be  caught,  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

The  gfreat  object  is  to  discover  the  means  by  which  the  growing^  population  of 
the  country  may  benefit  by  the  unquestionable  resources  it  possesses  for  obtaining 
much  wealth  from  the  produce  of  the  sea. 

The  object  is  of  vast  importance,  since  the  circumstances  of  the  time  are  deve- 
loping every  year  the  necessity  of  new  efforts,  in  order  to  find  food  for  an  increasing 
popotation. 

To  dSTect  this  object  the  produce  of  the  British  and  Irish  fisheries  ought  to  be 
increased  at  least  five  fold.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  an  augmentation  of  more  than  double  that  extent,  with  the  certainty  of  a  coii* 
sumotion  for  the  whole.     Except  in  the  maritime  counties,  fish  is  but  little  Imown  ta 
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the  mass  of  the  people,  and  forms  scarcely  any  part  of  their  food ;  althoug^h  under 
practicable  arrangements  it  could  be  furnished  at  £18  a  ton  with  a  considerable 
profit)  while  other  animal  food  cannot  at  present  be  procured  under  £70  a  ton.^ 

It  is  lamentable  to  i*eflecty  that  while  £4^,000»000  sterling  is  estimated  as  the 
value  of  butchers*  meat  and  other  animal  food  consumed  annually,  after  a  careful 
investigation,  the  property  created  by  the  labour  employed  in  the  coast  and  river 
fisheries  can  only  be  estimated  at  ^1,500,000,  including  the  herrings  and  pilchards 
exported:  It  is  however  impossible  to  reach  the  truth  through  the  medium  of  any 
existing  public  documents. 

Even  in  many  of  the  maritime  towns  regular  supplies  of  fish  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  when  exposed  to  sale  the  price  is  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  In  the  metropolis  alone  is  this  article  always  to  be  found,  but  never  in 
such  abundance  except  at  those  periods  of  the  year  when  mackarel,  herring,  and 
sprats  ar6  in  season, — and  when  these  shoal  fish  are  so  abundant  as  from  their  re- 
duced price  to  be  accessible  to  the  poor. — At  all  other  seasons  of  the  year  almost 
every  species  of  fish  is  considered  as  a  luxury,  often  inaccessible  to  the  middle  ranks 
of  society. 

In  order  to  remove  the  difl&culties  which  are  opposed  to  the  general  consumption 
of  .  fish,  it  must  be  sHghtly  salted,  and  that  species  selected  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  people.  It  must  be  so  prepared  as  to  admit  of  a  transit  to  every 
part    of  the   interior    of  the    country   without   the    risk    of  spoiling   (Vide  page  15, 

NoteO)). 

Large  establishments  round  the  coast,  invigorated  by  capitals  and  skill  equal  to 
the  object,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  accessioii  of  property,  generated  every 
year  by  the  labour  of  the  people  employed  in  this  species  of  industry.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  it  would  prove  an  immense  resource  for  the  employment  of  the  numerous 
maritime  labourers  who  must  be  discharged  from  the  navy. 

The  deep  sea  fishing  for  herrings,  to  be  cured  after  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
for  the  consumption'  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  might  also  prove  a  great  pbject ; 
since  the  immense  wealth  acquired  by  that  industrious  nation'  from  the  fish  caught 
upon  the  British  coasts  is  an  irrefragable  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
British  people,  who  are  certainly  inferior  to  no  nation  in  Europe  in  enterprise,  while 
it  is  superior  to  all  in  capital. 

The  labour  of  the  people,  employed  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Whale  and 
Seal  Fisheries  is  estimated  at  ^600,000  a  year.f — Which  is  about  the  averag^e  value 
of  the  produce  imported,  according  to  the  public  accounts  presented  to  Parliament* 
These  fisheries  are  however  capable  of  great  extension,  and  will  afford  an  additional 
resource  for  the  beneficial  employment  of  seamen  on  the  return  of  peace. 

*  See  page  15.  f  See  Table,  No.  8,  page  96. 
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Upon  the  whole,  with  the  resources  which  Great  Britain  possesses  (exclusive  of 
he  immense  colonial  fisheries)  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  from  this  species  of 
aquatic  labour  in  process  of  time  a  new  property  may  be  acquired  from  the  seas 
and  rivers  equal  to  ten  millions  a  year,  where  all  or  mostly  all  is  profit,  since  no 
rent  is  payable,  and  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  except  what  arises  from  the  tear 
and  wear  of  nets  and  other  implements  of  labour,  and  of  the  ships,  vessels,  and 
boats  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry. 


BANKERS. 

In  all  coptimercial  states,  where  commerce  is  widely  extended,  various  expe- 
fiients  have  been  adopted  for  jthe  purpose  of  economising  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  while  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  more  particularly  during  the  last  and 
liie  present  century  these  expedients  have  acquired  a  consistency  and  a  stability 
under  the  sanction  of  improving  laws,  which  have  given  facilities  to  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  which  would  have  been  totally  impracticable  through  the  medium  of  the 
precious  metals — 

1st.   By  means  of  debit  and  credit  in  open  account  where  goods  are  purchased  and 
sold,  assuming  the  features  of  barter,  and  where  after  a  given  time   a  single  pay- 
ment instead  of  money  closes  the  account*     This  is  also  applicable  to  insurance 
brokers,  who,  instead  of  payments  on  each  policy,  credit  the  underwriter  for  the 
premiums,   and   debit    him  with  the  losses^   and  settle  the  whole  at  the  end  of 
the  year  by   receiving  or  paying  the  balance  by  a   draft   on  a  banker.     If  the 
insurers    were    to   require    money  instead  of  credit  in  a  current  account,    many 
millions  of  additional  circulating  medium  would  be  necessary. 
2d.    By  means  of    bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,    by    which  merchants  and 
dealers    are    enabled    to    purchase   commodities  from  others  who  circulate  these 
bilk'  with  additional  securities,  by  indorsement,  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  other 
commercial  engagements*    This  species  of  circulating  medium  performs  operations 
in  the  interchange  of  commodities  to  an  incalculable  extent,    without  the  inter- 
vention  of  the  money  of  the  state,  while  these   bills  in  their  transit  from  hand  to 
hand  until  they  become  payable   often  perform  the  functions  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
times  their  value;  and  in  this  manner  the  circulating  medium,  or  what  is  called 
money,  is  greatly  economized. 
These  two  expedients  for   lessening    the   demand  for  an  extensive  circulation  of  the 
medium  of  the  state  greatly  tend  to  lessen  the  quantity  of   actual  money  which  would 
be   necessary,  which,  without  these    aids,  would  extend  to  an  amount  which  is  almost 
incalculable. 
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Bat  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  purpose  of  giving  velocity  ta  the  cir- 
culation of  money  will  be  found  in  the  system  of  modern  banking-,  through  which 
medium  millions  are  paid  and  received  with  a  degree  of  facility  and  security  which  is 
truly  astonishing,  and  by  which  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  precioiw  metals  are  not  only 
saved^  but  all  the  time  necessary  in  counting.  Indeed  no  amount  of  precious  metals, 
coined  into  money,  would  be  sufficient  to  circulate  the  trade  of  the  country^  according 
to  the  practice  of  remote  times,   when  trade  was  in  its  infancy  and  little  understood.* 

The  money  paid  and  received  for  310  days  in  the  year  in  the  metropolis,  throuorh 
the  medium  of  bankers,  cannot  amount  to  less  on  an  average  than  £5,000,000  daily, 
or  £1,550,000,000  in  the  course  of  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  extensive  payments  made 
without  the  intervention  of  bankers  from  individual  to  individual.f 

In  the  present  state  therefore  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  would  be  abso. 
lately  impracticable  to  carry  it  on  without  not  only  a  circulation  of  bank  notes  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  also  through  the  medium  of  bankers*  In  addition  to  the. 
velocity  given  to  the  circulation  by  means  of  drafts  or  checks,  a  refinement  is  prac« 
tised  by  the  major  part  of  the  bankers  in  London  by  an  exchange  of  checks  at  a 
given  hour  on  each  day,  by  which  millions  are  paid  and  received  in  the  coui*se  of  an 
hour,  and  the  balances  Anally  settled .  by  a  general  assemblage  of  the  collecting  clerks 
of  each  banker.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  this  velocity  of  circulation  carried  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  in  the  British  metropolis.  « 

The  exchange  of  property  through  a  circulating  medium,  composed  of  the  precious 
metals,  is  perfectly  impracticable,  independent  of  the  almost  incalculable  expence  of  it 

*  A  refinement  in  giving  velocity  to  the  circulating  medium,  by  uniting  many  bankers  into  one  for  their  private 
convenience,  is  practised  by  about  two-thirds  of  die  71  private  bankers  of  the  metropolis,  comprising  chiefly 
those  wbo  reside  in  the  city.  Accordii^  to  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  the  daily  payments  made  to 
these  bankars  (46  in  nmmber)  amount  on  an  average  to  j^,700,000.  If  diat  sum  were  to  be  paid  daily  by  one 
debtor  to  his  creditor,  without  the  intervention  of  banking,  and  in  coins  even  of  gold  of  one  guinea  each,  the 
multitude  of  people  that  would  be  required  to  convey  the  specie  from  place  to  place  would  crowd  the  metropolis 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  since  even  more  than  jf4,700,000  would  probably  be  wanted.  To  make  pay- 
ments in  oU  the  variety  of  sums,  which  would  be  necessary  by  the  customers  of  the  whole  71  bankers  and  the 
Bank  of  England,  it  might  require  five,  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  times  if 4,700,000  daily :  as  the  matter  however 
is  contrived,  instead  of  this  eiM>riiiouii  sum  ^f  jei,700,0Q0  in  coin,  these  daily  payments,  amounting  is  a  year  to 
fourteen  hundred  and  fiily-seven  millions,  are  made  by  means  of  die  comparatively  trifling  sum  of  1^290^000  daily 
for  SIO  days,  or  sixty-eight  yearly*  The  merchants  agree,  that  their  orders  on  their  respecdve  bankers  shall  not  be 
presented  until  the  end  of  the  day,  when  these  46  bankers  meet  and  setde  and  exchange  a]l  the  drafts  and  orders 
on  each  other,  paying  the  difference  in  Bank  notes,  which  is  calculated  to  amount  on  an  average  to  jf 220,000  a 
day.  If  about  two  thirds  of  the  private  bankers  in  Ixmdon  pay  one  thousand  five  hunted  millions  yearly  for  a 
part  of  their  customers,  how  much  must  that  yearly  sum  be  increased  by  what  the  whole  of  the  bankers  and  the 
Bank  of  England  pay,  including  the  pdblic  revenue  and  loans,  the  latter  exceeding  one  hundred  millions  alone  ? 
When  it  is  considered  also,  that  the  vast  and  almost  incalculable  number  of  payments  are  all  accomplished  by  meant 
of  about  twenty  millions  in  Bank  notes,  the  velocity  of  its  circulation  will  appear  to  be  most  truly  astonishing^ 

f  It  is  no  less  curious  than  singular  to  observe^  that  to  count  5,000,000  of  guineas,  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea 
every  second,  and  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  would  employ  one  person  nearly  four  months. 
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to  the  nation  ;<<sHBr8t,  from  the  capital  which  must  be  sank  and  rendered  totally  mi» 
productive^  which  might  otherwise  give  vigour  and  energy  to  productive  industry,-— 
and  second  by  the  loss  which  must  arise  from  deterioration  by  sweating  and  by 
wear.*  To  the  saving  of  this  capital,  although  not  hitherto  obvious.  Great  Britain 
is  indebted  for  much  of  that  wealth  by  which  she  has  been  distingtiished  beyond  rival 
nations. 

The  United  Kingdom  from  its  insular  situation  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  with 
respect  to  a  circulating  medium,  which  can  never  be  enjoyed  by  any  continental 
government, — namely,  what  is  called  public  credit. 

It  is  a  species  of  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  state  and  the  stabUity  of 
individuals  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  country.  It  is  not  the  King^s  credit.  It  is  not  the  credit  of  Parliament. 
It  is  that  which  ^rings  from  the  happy  concoction  of  all  the  vital  juices  of  the 
national  frame,  producing  that  which  in  matter  of  finance  is  called  punettiality.  Its 
precise  seat  in  the  body  politic  cannot  be  discovered,  and  yet  it  is  that  which  gives 
to  substance  its  functions. 

It  is  puhlic  trtcHt,  supported  by  punctuality  in  the  transactions  between  man  and 
man, — and  it  is  the  banking  system,  stimulated  by  the  ccmfidence  in  the  solidity  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  national  banks  and  bankers  of  known  opulence,  which 
enables  men,  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  to  give  effect  to  that  punctually  which 
generates  confidence. 

This  confidence  gives  energy  to  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  Great  Britain  ;  and  distinguishes  this  country  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  from  France  in  particular. 

The  banking  system,  having  been  in  a  state  of  gradual  improvement  during  the 
last  and  the  present  century^  has  at  length  reached  a  state  of  perfection,  producing 
in  the  result  those  energies  in  trade  and  commerce  by  which  this  country  has  been 
so  generally  elevated  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  system  however  derives  its  exist- 
ence and  its  power  from  agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  It  is  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  in  all  the  branches  of  productive  industry,  that  give 
employment  to  the  bankers.  It  is  the  bankers,  by  holding  in  deposit  a  proportion 
of  the  active  capitals  of  the  country  joined  to  their  own,  that  from  the  structure  of 
their  system  produce  that  punctuality  which  constitutes  public  credit,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  an  active  capital  obtained  by  anticipations,  when  an  inactive  capital  com* 
posed  of   goods  or  bills    of  exchange    cannot  be  turned  into  money  to  answer  current 

^  On  the  supposition  that  1^100,000,000  sterliag  of  guineas  were  put  in  circulation  at  the  commencement  of  a 
century,  in  the  course  of  ninety-eight  years  the  compound  interest  upon  this  dead  capital,  independently  of  Ae 
deterioration  or  dimifluiion  of  the  weight  of  the  coin  would  amount,  after  deducting  the  original  capital,  to  no 
iesa  thaa  sixty-three  thousand  millions.  If  therefore  a  paper  circulation  could  be  supported  on  proper  principles^ 
thf  nation^  availing  itself  of  this  substitute  for  gold,  would  be  richer  than  the  nation  which,  required  Ihe  same 
extent  of  circulating  medium  and  made  use  of  the  precious  metals,  as  in  France,  to^the  extent  of  the  immense 
sum  aboTe-mentioned. 
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demands    Mrith  that   exact   punctuality   by   which   alone   public   credit    can    be   rap^ 
ported. 

The  banking  system  therefore  has  become  a  necessary  and  useful  auxiliary  to  the 
general  circulation  of  the  country.  They  are  so  interwoven  that  the  one  could  not, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country^  exist  without  the 
other.  Let  the  facility  which  now  prevails  in  obtaining^  money  on  discounts  be 
taken  away, — ^let  the  trade  of  banking  cease  to  exist,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  public 
credit  will  instantly  fall  to  the  ground.  The  bankers  therefore  participate  in  the 
profits,  and  share  in  the  new  property  obtained  by  land  and  by  manufactures,  trade, 
and  commerce,  fisheries,  and  foreign  income.  They  belong  to  no  particular  class. 
They  are  connected  with  and  afibrd  accommodation  to  the  whole* 

'  Yet  joseful  as  the  system  of  banking  is,  and  perfect  as  is  its  organization,  it  is. 
still  not  without  blemishes  in  its  subordinate  branches,  which  frequently  trench  on 
the  great  bulwark  of  punctuality — public  credit;  which  has  occasionally  been  shaken 
to  its  very  foundation  from  a  deficiency  in  the  principle  upon  which  banking  ought 
to  be  founded, — that  of  absolute  security  to  the  public  as  far  as  legislative  regu* 
lations  can  operate  in  promoting  unquestionable  stability: — ^a  measure  certainly  prac- 
ticable, at  least  to  an  extent  which  would  prevent  many  of  those  evils  and  distresses 
arising  from  the  frequent  failure,  particularly  of  the  provincial  bankers  (who  circulate 
their  own  notes  without  any  pledge  of  solidity  given  to  the  public)  Ijy  trust  invest* 
ments  in  the  public  funds  and  by  ceasing  to  be  traders  the  moment  they  become 
bankers. 

The  banking  system  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  rapidly  increasing  during 
the  last  forty  years;  and  consists  at  present  of  five  chartered  companies  and  about 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  private  banking  establishments,  of  which  about  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four  are  presumed  to  issue  their  own  notes. 


CHARTEREB  BANKS. 


1.  In  England.     The  National  Chartered  Bank,  denominated  the  Bank  of  ^  £ 

England,    the  capital  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  at).  25,000,000 

less  than 

r  The  Bank  of  Scotland  ^  presumed  capitals  when 

united    •     •     •     • 


3.  In  Scotland.    -|  The  Royal  Bank  V 

(.The  British  Linen  Company  ) 
I.  In  Ireland.  The  National  Bank  of  Ireland,  presumed  capital 


3,600,000 


.     • 


2,000,000 


72  Private  Bankers  in  London,  whose  capitals  united  may  be  estimated  at  abont  4,000,000 
77  carried  over.  carried  over,  jfd4,600,09a 
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77      Brought  over 


Brought  over 


COUNTRY  BANKERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

195  banking  establishments  where  there  are  three  and  upwards  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  England *     •     • 

464  banking  establishments^  having  one  and  two  in  the  smaller  towns   • 


} 


34,500,000 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 


BANKERS   IN  SCOTIiANB. 

43  banking   establishments,   where  there   are  three  and  upwards  in  the 
principal  towns • 

29  banking  establishments,  where  there  are  one  and  two  in  the  inferior 

towns • 

As  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  branches  of  the  chartered 
banks,  whose  capitals  are  already  stated,  the  private  capitals  may 
be  estimated  at    about      .,.,*,•«..••.     • 


BANKERS  IN  IRELAND. 

.90  banking  establishments   in  Dublin,   Cork,  Waterford,    Belfast,    and! 

other   ]^rge  towns,  whose  limited  capitals  may  possibly  amount  toj 
S3  banking  establishments  in  the  smaller   towns,   whose   united  capitals! 

may  possibly  amount  to - 3 


800,000 


700,000 
700,000 


Total*     £40,700,000 

Thus  we  see  that  five  chartered  banks,  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-sis;  private 
banks  are  presumed  to  possess  upwards  of  £40,000,000  of  capital.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  the  richest  corporation  in  the  world,  and 
itill  more  that  its  circulation,  namely  about  £25^000,000,  has  at  least,  within  the 
last  seven  years,  been  less  than  the  assets  of  the  company.    And  as  the  public   debt 

*  In  thus  esttmatbg  the  capitals  of  the  different  private  bankers  In  Great  Britain^  it  must  be  obvious  to  the 
rtftder  that  accuracy  to  a  point  is  impracticable ;  an  approximation  to  the  truth  is  therefore  all  that  can  be  ex* 
pected.  The  number  of  bankers  in  Great  Britain  has  been  pretty  nearly  ascertained ;  but  those  in  Ireland  depend 
a  good  deal  on  conjecture.  In  that  country,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  regulations  imposed  by  law,  the  same 
abuses  are  said  to  prevail  as  in  England,  where  in  many  instances  men  possessing  little  or  no  property  issue  pro. 
missory  notes  in  almost  every  provincial  town*  The  national  banks  of  England  and  Ireland  differ  from  all  others* 
inasmuch  as  their  capitals  being  lent  to  the  state  the  security  of  the  nation  is  pledged  to  the  public  to  the  exteiit 
of  their  capitals ;  and  moreover  their  notes,  by  becoming  legal  tenders,  acquire  the  same  validity  in  point  of  law 
as  coin,  which  is  its  own  representative,  whereas  the  national  Bank  notes  are  represented  by  the  property  of  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  the  sums  deposited  or  lent  to  the  state.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  there  being  many 
provincial  bankers  ia  the  country  of  great  opulence,  and  who  possess  ample  capitals ;  but  there  are  also  numbers 
pf  a  contrary  description,  and  the  difference  between  these  and  the  national  banks  is,  that  the  solidity  of  the  l^ti^ 
yx  is  certain,  while  that  of  the  former,  particularly  of  those  who  are  traders,  is  always  uncertaii). 
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is  always  equal  to  the  circalatin^  paper,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  in  alt 
respects  the  same  as  government  securities.*  It  acquires  an  additional  solidity  also* 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  not 
only  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  the  national  revenue,  but  also  of  the  debts- 
of  individuals.  In  these  respects  the  circulating  paper  of  the  national  bank  acquires^ 
by  the  sanction  of  law  all  the  properties  of  money,  since  the  possession  of  these  notes^ 
enables  all  i*anks  of  the  community  to  satisfy  every  demand  which  may  be  made, 
and  by  such  payments  a  quietus  ensues. 

The  interference  of  the  legislature  has  seldom  occurred  in  the  economy  of  trade 
except  for  the  purpose  of  affording  facilities,  as  in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes,  under  a  conviction  of  the  great  advantage  of  economizing  the  use 
and  ther^y  preventing  the  expence  of  the  common  circulating  medium  in  a  country 
where  trade  and  commerce  have  become  so  extensive.  Hence  -every  indorser  of  a 
bill  4s  liable  for  its  whole  amount,  and  except  in  peculiar  cases  no  proof  is  required 
in  an  action  at  law  of  the  consideration  given. 

With  the  credit  upon  open  account  and  the  credit  upon  security,  (as  alread]^ 
mentioned)  the  two  great  means  of  economizing  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
state,  the  government  and  the  legislature  have  never  interfered  except  to  afford  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  to  those  contrivances,  by  allowing  the  set*off  in  actions  at 
law  in  the  first,  and  by  the  laws  favourable  to  the  public  security  in  the  second. 

Until  the  year  1797,  the  legislature'  or  the  executive  government  had  never  in- 
terfered in  respect  to  the  trade  of  banking  further  than  to  limit  the  partners  in  any 
one  establishment  in  England  to  six  individuals,  probably  with  a  view  to  prevent 
any  considerable v  rivalship  with  the  great  national  bank»  4ut  when  notes  are  circu- 
lated by  such  private  bankers,  which  is  generally  the  case  la  the  country,  where  a 
considerable  profit  arises  from  such  circulation  at  the  expeqce  of  the  public,  it  should 
seem  fair  and  reasonable  that  like  the  national  bank  a  sum  of  money  in  proportioa 
to  the  extent  of  such  circulation  should  be  placed  in  the  public  funds  under  trust  as 
a  security  to  the  public  against  insolvency,  and  as  a  further  security  that  such  bankers 
should  he  concerned  in  no  other  trade.  The  convulsion  in  commercial  credit  which 
has  been  experienced  so  repeatedly  withm  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  public  injury, 
both  political  tind  commercial,  which  has  arisen  firom  this  source  appears  to  plead 
strongly  for  t^e  application  of  some  legislative  remedy.. 

*  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ei^land^  divided  among  25,<X)0  proprietors  or  thereaboutEf,  ib  here  staled  at 
4^5,000,000,  although  an  intelligent  writer,  in  a  tract  entitled  the  Theory  of  Money  kc.  published  in  1811, 
makes  the  following  observations ; — 

**  The  whole  capital  of  the  Bank  of  £ngland  of  jfll, 686,800— 3  per  Cent.  Stock  at  tlie  price  1 
of  278  per  Cent,  was  worth  in  January,  1810 •.     J    ^^i*92>302: 

-<<  The  same  capital  of  3  per  Cent.  Stock  at  the  price  of  126  per  Cent,  being  double  the  value  7 
of  any  other  public  creditors  3  per  Cent.  Stock,  was  worth  in  January,  1797         .        .        .     \       H,725,368* 

'*  So  that  the  3  per  Cent.  Stock,  belonging  to  and  constituting  the  Capital  of  the  Bank,  in|  "^7  666^34^ 
creased  in  value  from  February  1797  to  January,  1810..  I   :=t=====l 
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Whatever  tke  conflicting  opinion  may  be  on  the  subject  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  on  the  question  as  to  their  depreciation^  which  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  author  to  discuss  in  a  work  of  this  nature;  all  must  agree  that  from 
the  period  when  the  national  bank  was  restrained  from  issuing  specie,  there  has  been 
a  progressive  prosperity,  and  a  self  evident  accumulation  of  wealth  manifested,  not 
only  by  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  immense  loans  have  been  obtained  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  st^te,  which  had  not  been  experienced  in  an  equal  degree  before 
that  period;  but  also  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  apparent  wealth  among  the 
middling  as  well  as  the  higher  classes  of  society  who,  notwithstanding  the  accumu- 
lation of  taxes  and  the  unexampled  high  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life,  have  both  in  their  habitations  and  mode  of  living  exhibited  appearanc^  which 
indicate  an  accession  of  property  progressively  increasing  within  the  last  sixteen  years 
which  was  not  obvious  during  the  same  period  anterior  to  1797* 

To  this  may  be  added  the  increased  capitals  which  the  greatly  augmented  agri* 
culture,  trade^  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the  country  required,  and  the  vast 
accumulation  of  great  public  works  in  docks,  canals,  bridges,  and  other  expensive 
undertakings,  together  with  the  almost  miexampled  number  of  costly  mansions  and 
houses  of  a  superior  chss  which  have  been  built  within  this  period,  and  which  greatly 
exceed  those  erected  during  the  preceding  sixteen  years. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  circulation  of  Bank  paper  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  medium  must 
be  found  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  new  property  created  every  year,  now 
estimated  at  £430,521,372,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  both  countries  the  whole  cir- 
culation, including  about  £15,000,000  of  specie,  cannot  fall  much  short  of  £80^000,000. 
Although  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  circulate  with  a  velocity  and  by  rami-* 
iications  which  are  inconceivable  in  the  metropolis,  and  perhaps  twenty  miles  round 
it,  yet  beyond  that  distance  these  notes  are  seldom  seen.  The  superior  advantages 
they  possess  naturally  induce  the  country  bankers  to  hoard  them  up  as  a  security 
against  sudden  and  extensive  demands  upon  them.  And  the  same  is  probably  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  notes  therefore  of  the 
country  bankers  may  be  supposed  to  circulate  the  property  of  at  least  three  fourth 
parts  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bank  notes,  in  as  far  as  they  perform  the  functions  of  metallic  money,  appear  to 
be  regulated  in  point  of  amount  or  quantity  by  the  same  principle  which  regulates  the 
other  articles  of  life  which  are  desirable  to  man, — where  nothing  is  supplied  beyond 
the  actual  demand.  He  therefore  who  wishes  to  possess  the  notes  of  bankers  must 
do  so  as  a  matter  of  convenience  or  profit.  It  is  the  acquisition  of  the  credit  of  cer- 
tain responsible  or  supposed  responsible  individuals,  manifested  by  the  symbol  of  Bank 
notes,  that  is  desirable,  because  they  perform  the  functions  of  what  has  been  in  all  civi- 
lized countries  denominated  money.     To  acquire  these  symbols  however  an  equivalent  must 

be  given  in  one  shape  or  other,  while  the  mere  possession  subjects  the  holder  to  a 
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certain  daily  expence  of  interest.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  must  be  an  ad^ 
Vantage  either  within  the  grasp  or  in  the  contemplation  of  the  holder  beyond  the 
value  of  the  interest ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  supply  can  never  exceed  thd 
demand.  And  hence  it  should  seem  that  wherever  a  circulation  of  Bank  paper 
exists,  it  can  remain  no  longer  than  the  wants  of  the  holders  require.  It  must 
i^edily  return  back  to  the  issuers  wherever  a.  surplus  is  forced  into  circulation.  It 
appears  impossible  to  fix  any  legislative  limit.  The  quantity  of  this  species  of  cir^ 
culating  medium  will  always  be  regulated  by  the  demand.  When  the  supply  is  found 
insufficient,  a  scarcity  is  immediately  felt.  And  according  to  the  common  phrase, 
money  is  scarce;  on  the  contrary  when  there  appears  to  be  a  redundancy,  as  fre<*> 
quently  happens  after  the  dividends  are  paid,  then  money  is  found  to  be  abuudatit; 
but  until  a  less  interest  than  5  per  cent,  can  be  obtained,  the  circulating  medium 
cannot  be  said  to  be  overcharged. 

The  same  would  be  the  case  with  a  superabundant  quantity  of  metallic  money^ 
with  this  difference  however,  that  if  the  price  of  gold  or  silver  for  the  time  being 
did  not  admit  of  its  conversion  into  bullion,  the  redundancy  would  be  felt  as  a 
weight  upon  the  community,  since  it  could  not  like  Bank  notes  find  its  level.  Tb^ 
supply  might  be  greater  than  the  demand,  without  the  possibility  of  a  reduction; 
and  the  interest  of  money  would  be  reduced,  and  a  depreciation  would  ensue.  This 
superabundance  of  the  precious  metals,  from  the  period  when  the  South  American 
mines  began  to  deluge  Europe  with  bullion,  rapidly  reduced  the  standard  value,  and 
by  confounding  it  with  what  is  called  money,  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before  it 
was  discovered  that  the  precious  metals  were  as  much  a  commodity,  and  an  article 
of  commerce,  as  any  other  merchandize,  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  in  point  of 
value  as  other  goods,  and  regulated  as  to  price  by  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  in 
any  one  country. 

That  a  scarcity  should  exist  in  the  world  at  large  is  impossible,  since 
all  the  gold  and  silver  which  existed  at  the  earliest  periods  which  history  re- 
cords with  the  vast  accumulation  since  the  first  discovery  of  America  imtil  the  pre- 
sent time  must  exist  somewhere,  in  bars,  ingots,  coins,  plate,  jewels,  and  other  orna- 
ments, except  that  small  proportion  which  may  have  been  consumed  in  plated  and 
other  manufactures,  or  in  gilding,  or  lost  in  the  ocean,  or  buried  under  ground  and 
not  discovered.  While  the  mines  continue  to  produce,  there  must  be  an  accumu<- 
lation  every  year  of  the  precious  metals;  and  yet  under  circumstances  where  com- 
mercial intercourse  may  be  interrupted  or  suspended  and  where  •  extensive  wars  pre- 
vail, it  has  happened  and  will  always  be  found  that  scarcities  will  occasionally  be 
felt,  since  like  every  other  article  of  commerce  it  will  be  attracted  to  that  spot 
where  the   highest  price  can  be  obtained.     Its  portable  nature,*  affording  great  faci- 

*  A  cube  of  gold  of  little  more  than  five  inches  on  each  side  contains  the  value  of  ^10,000  sterllngi  and  masses 
of  that  size  can  be  exported  and  imported^  and  removed  from  one  country  to  another  with  the  greatest  ease,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibitory  restrictions  which  exist  in  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe.  The  same  value  in 
ponderous  merchandize,  either  shipped  to  foreign  countries  or  removed  by  land  carriage,  would  cost  in  most  in- 
stances  one  hundred  times  the  expence. 
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kttes  'with  respect  to  conveyance  from  one  country  to  another,  joined  to  the  eas6 
t^ith  which  it  can  be  converted  into  coin  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  armies  in  a 
state  of  warfare,  must  occasion  great  fluctuation  in  the  price, — and  occasion  tem- 
porwy  scarcities,  arising  from  the  disposition  to  conceal  the  precious  metals  in  periods 
of  public  danger.  In  more  tranquil  times,  that  nation  which  has  the  greatest  quantity 
of  exportable  articles  will  always  possess  a  large  proportion  of  the  precious  metals ; 
end  this  will  be  the  situation  of  this  country  when  the  calamities  of  war  shall  cease 
to  afflict  the  world. 

On  a  minute  investigation  of  the  British  commerce  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
exports  are  more  valuable  than  the  public  documents  make  them,  while  the  imports 
are  less ;  and  hence  the  balance  is  greater  in  favour  of  the  country  than  is  generally 
supposed  i  but  in  a  war  so  extensive,  and  with  colonies,  dependencies,  and  navies  and 
armies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  this  balance  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  been 
nearly  swallowed  up  by  the  enormous  drafts  upon  the  British  treasury  for  subsidies 
to  foreign  princes, — for  the  expences  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  abroad, — the 
allowances  to  British  governors  and  courts  of  justice,  fortifications,  and  expensive 
barrack  establishlnents, — the  salaries  of  various  officers  in  the  revenue  and  other 
civil  departments  in  fifty-three  different  colonies  and  dependencies,  ramifying  in  all 
directions,  and  amounting  to  many  millions  yearly,  independently  of  the  payment  of 
the  dividends  on  the  public  debt  due  to  foreigners.  The  balance  of  trade  therefore 
is  not  remitted  in  bullion  to  this  country  in  the  present  state  of  things,  but  is  actually 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  country* 

When  the  period  however  shall  arrive,  rendering  such  enormous  expences  no 
longer  necessary,  and  commerce  shall  maintain  the  pi^oud  height  to  which  it  has 
reached,  a  large  proportion  of  the  balance  in  favour  of  these  kingdoms,  which  is  now 
"expended  abroad,  will  ultimately  center  in  this  country.  And  hence  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  precious  metals  will  fill  up  the  chasm,  and  become  so  abundant  as 
to  reduce  the  prices  below  the  mint  standard,  namely  £46  14  6  for  every  pound  of 
sterling  gold. 

It  will  then  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  gold  coin,  which  will  be  required 
by  the  public  in  exchange  for  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  will  sink  to 
•nothing  when  compared  to  the  immense  amount  of  created  and  imported  property 
which  requires  to  be  circulated  in  the  course  of  a  year,  which  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  £491,000,000.*  It  is  highly  probable,  considering  the  superior  con- 
venience of  Bank  paper    and  the    velocity  with  which  the  circulating  medium  of  the 

*  Amount  of  property  created  in  the  course  of  the  year,  including  foreign  income      1812  ^430,521,378 

Amount  of  the  value  of  goods  imported 1812  0»424,876 

— »^— ^     ».^— —     . 

(See  Tables  No.  3,  pages  96  and  100.)  Total       £490,946»24S 
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United  Kingdom  revolves,  that  about  twenty  millions  of  gold  coin  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  answer  every  demand  of  the  holders  of  Bank  paper. 

A  new  eera  appears  to  be  at  no  great  distance  when,  by  payments  in  specie  issued 
from  the  different  banking  establishments,  every  doubt  will  be  solved  with  respect  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  circulating  medium  arising  from  a  supposed  excessive  issue  of 
promissory  liotes.  If  these  payments  in  metallic  money  shall  reduce  the  prices  of  all 
the  articles  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  standard  of  1793,  then  it  will  be  evident  that 
a  depreciation  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  existing  circulating  medium.  But 
it  requires  no  foresight  to  discover,  that  whoever  expects  such  a  change  to  be  worked 
by  the  re-appearance  of  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  then  in  circulation  will  be  deceiv^ed, 
unless  by  some  unfortunate  change  in  1^  circumstances  of  the  country  the  supply  of 
every  article  of  subsistence  shall  exceed  the  demand,  which  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  population  and  of  every  species  of  productive  industry  renders  highly  impro- 
bable* 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  withoot  the  aid  of  the  banking 
system,  and  without  a  very  extensive  circulation  of  Bank  paper,  it  would  be  morally 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  facilities  this 
qrstem  affords  in  the  circulation  and  exchange  of  every  article  of  productive  industry 
are  beyond  all  calculation,  while  it  has  been  already  seen  that  the  national  saving  by 
mibstituting  this  medium  for  gold  is  astonitdiing. 

The  great  desideratum  is  to  place  the  notes  of  bankers  on  such  a  footing  as  shall 
lender  the  holders  secure,  not  only  by  fixed  limits  to  the  circulation,  but  by  a  deposit 
of  public  securities,  which  shall  prevent  the  risk  of  insolvency,  and  establish  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  public  with  regard  to  their  security.  It  belongs 
to  the  legblature  of  the  country  to  effect  this  desirable  object;  and  as  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  either  of  its  practicability,  or  of  the  salutary  consequences  which  will 
vesult  from  it,  an  ardent  hope  is  cherished  that  it  will  be  speedily  adopted;  by  which 
a  bulwark  will  be  established  with  respect  to  the  commej^cial  credit  of  the  country 
through  the  medium  of  a  perfectly  organized  banking  system,  which  cannot  fail  to 
reduce  greatly  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  while  it  tends  in  its  operation  to  raise 
the  country  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  rendering  it  the  envy  of  every  other 
iiation>  which,  not  possessing  an  insular  territory,  can  never  enjoy  the  same  advantages* 


IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRC. 
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FOEEIGN  INCOME. 


On  a  reference  to  the  very  interesting  Table  No.  8,  page  97  and  98,  following  this 
chapter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  property  created  yearly  in  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  annexed  to  the  British  crown,  arising  from  land  and  labour,  is  esti- 
mated, exclusive  of  the  territories  under  the  direction  of  the  £ast  India  Company^ 
at  £50,740,470  sterling  aj^rear, — namely. 

The  Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  in  Europe       •     •     •     .      £l,818>4)00 

The  British  Colonies  in  North  America 13,216,474 

The  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies         18,516,540 

The  Captured  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies 10,195,926 

The  British  and  Captured  Settlements  in  Africa 800,300 

The  British  and  Captured  Settlements  or  Colonies  in  Asia  •     .        6,194,230 

.»  — 

Total     £50,740,470 

From  all  these  settlements  a  certain  portion  of  the  surplus  property  of  the  inhabitants 
centers  yearly  in  the  parent  state,  and  amalgamates  with  the  national  property.  That 
however  which  arises  from  the  land  and  labour  of  the  West  India  Colonies  is  by 
far  the  most  productive,  since  the  sugar  produced  on  the  different  estates  is,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  generally  considered  as  surplus  property,  while  the  rum,  melasses, 
and  other  inferior  productions  have  been  found  sufficient  to  defray  the  island  expences. 
The  deductions  therefore  apply  only  to  such  articles  of  food  and  manufactures  as 
are  supplied  by  the  parent  state,  and  to  lumber,  fish,  and  provisions  ijom.  the  colo* 
nies  in  North  America  and  the  United  States.  What  remains  is  either  partly  ex- 
pended in  this  Qountry  by  the  resident  proprietors,  or  is  applied  to  the  discharge 
of  loans  made  by  British  mortgagees,  or  where  no  debts  are  due,  the  residue  is  either 
invested  in  the  funds,  or  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  houses,  or  other  property  ;  so  that 
under  all  circumstances,  the  active  capital  of  the  nation  is  thus  annually  augmented, 
although  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  proprietors  when  prices  are  low,  but  uni- 
formly more  or  less  beneficial  to  the  parent  state. 

This  species  of  property  is  likely  to  be  greatly  augmented  if  the  captured  colo- 
•"nies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  are  retained,  which  together  are  estimated  to  pro- 
duce £16,390,156  sterling  yearly.  From  the  other  colonies  and  settlements  the  sm*- 
plus  labour  which  may  be  expected  to  center  in  the  parent  country  will  be  much 
less  in  proportion,  but  from  all  of  them  something  may  be  expected,  since  wherever 
fortunes  are  made  by  British  subjects  residing  in  any  of  the  detached  or  distant 
possessions  of  the  crown,  these  fortunes  ultimately  center  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 


88  ON  THE  NEW  PROPERTY  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Of  all  the  transmarine  possessions  of  the  crown,  the  territories  under  the  gni- 
dance  of  the  East  India  Company  produce  most  from  land  and  labour^  supposed 
upon  a  very  low  estimate  to  amount  to  £211,966,494  sterling  a  year;  but  as  a  very 
large  proportion  is  necessarily  expended  in  supporting  the  vast  population  and  the 
expences  of  government,  the  fortunes  of  individuals  residing  in  India  and  transmitted 
yearlv  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  all  that  can  be  considered  as  falling  under  the 
denomination  of  foreign  income.  It  has  for  a  series  of  years  been  very  consider- 
able^ and  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  regular  and  permanent  increase  of  national  wealth 
being  derived  from  this  source,— as  well  as  from  all  the  dependencies  of  the  crown, 
when  war  shall  cease  to  render  expensive  armaments  for  their  protection  necessary, 
and  when  leisure  shall  be  afforded  to  those  who  exercise  the  powers  of  government 
to  devise  and  canry  into  effect  those  measures  which  shall  tend  to  render  the  labour 
of  his  Majesty*s  transmarine  subjects  more  extensive,  producing  gradually  that  degree 
of  opulence  which  shall  ultimately  relieve  the  parent  state  of  the  expences  of  their 
civil  and  military  establishments^ 

The  aggregate  foreign  income  is  stated  in  the  Table,  No.  3,  page  96,  as  amobnt*« 
ing  only  to  £5,000,000  sterling  a  year ;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  to  believe  that 
it  considerably  exceeds  this  sum,  and  that  it  must  progressively  increase  every  year. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  various  means  by  which  the  new  property  is 
acquired  yearly  in  the  British  empire  from  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  com- 
merce, navigation,  fisheries,  and  foreign  income,  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the 
resources  which  have  been  thus  developed  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  every  British 
subject  with  exultation  and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  numerous  blesr 
sings  conferred  on  this  highly  favoured  nation. 

In  the  approximating  values  which  are  set  upon  the  territories  captured  from 
the  enemy,  we  see  what  the  nation  has  acquired  and  the  extent  also  of  the  ad  van* 
tages  to  be  derived  annually  irom  the  land  and  labour  of  the  people  in  these  color 
nies.  But  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  w^e  see,  and  the  enemy  will  also  see  the 
sacrifices  we  make  and  the  benefit  he  derives  from  negotiations  which  shall  place 
these  possessions,  or  any  part  of  them,  again  under  his  dominion.  In  former  nego^ 
tiations  these  advantages  and  benefits  were  but  imperfectly  understood,  since  till  on 
the  present  occasion  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  examine 
minutely  by  the  rules  of  political  arithmetic  the  various  component  parts  which  con^ 
stitute  the  wealth  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  annual  returns  of  its  land  and  labo^' 
in  the  specific  form  in  which  it  is  now  brought  under  the  review  of  the  public^ 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NEW  PROPERTY  CREATED  ANNUALLY  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  j 

Arising  from  tbe  Use  ci  Capital  combined  with  Human  Labour  and  Machinery,  in  raising  Tarious  sorts  of 
Grain  and  Animal  Food,  and  in  conyerting  various  Raw  Materials  into  Manufactures  and  Fabrics,  as  derived 
from  AgricMure^  MineM  and  MineraUy  Manufactures^  Inland  Trade,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Shipping^ 
Coasting  Trade,  Fisheries,  and  Foreign  Income,    (1S13.) 


K^SBOOBS 


AGRICULTURE. 


GHAIN,  viz  :• 
(A) 


-Wheat 

Barley  -  -  -  -  - 
Oats  -.«-«< 

Rye - 

Beaoa  and  Peaa 


Quarlert, 

9,170,000 

6,335,000 

16,950,000 

685,D0a 

1,860,000 


f.     <f. 


at 


to    6  *  per  Quarter. 

37  •  -  dow  -  -  - 
29  -  .  do.  -  -  - 
43  10    .    do,    -     -    - 

38  10     averaged  ditto. 


RAY,  GRASS,  STRAW  and  FITCHES. 

FIELD  TURNIPS 

POTATOES  for,  Consotnptioii,  indading  Potatoes  for  Cattle  and  Exportation.     • 
GARDEN  STUFFS— eatimating  15,000  acres  to  be  in  Gardens,  including  Wall- 

fruit,  at  AOL  per  Acre.      ....... 

NURSERIES  -  -  -  about  5,000  Acree  at  50/.  per  Acre.     .        ..... 

ORCHARDS— about    100,000,   averaging  au  Acre  eacb,  100,000  Acret  at  90/. 

per  Acre.    -••.«......•      .. 


EXPLANATORY   NOTES. 


(A)  Species  of  Grotii. 


Wbeat 

Barley    .      .      .       . 

Oatfl    ...... 

Rye    -     -    .    -    .    . 

Beana  and  Peas  ... 

Totals  .    .  . 


Ektintated  .Average 
of  the  Population 
of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


9,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 


16,000,000 


Each 

Person 

Averaged 


Quarters. 
I 

H 

H 

H 
1 


Consumed 
bjr  Man. 


Consumed 
by  Animals. 


Quarters. 
9,000,000 
1,875,000 
6,750,000 
625,000 
500,000 


Quarters. 

'  210.000 

10,200,000 

59,000 

1,360,000 


18,750,000 


11,829,000 


Used  in  Beer 
and  Spirits. 


Quarters. 
4,250,'oo6 


4,250,000 


Used  ia 
various 
Manufactures. 


Quarters. 

170,000 

•    •    .    • 


1,000 


171,000 


Total  of  Quarters. 


9,170,000 

6,335,000 

16,950,000 

685,000 

1,860,000 


35,000,000 


PROGRESSIVE    CONSUMPTION. 


Consumption. 

Wbeat. 

Other  Grain. 

ToUl. 

One  Year    -     -     -    - 
Six  Months    -     .       . 
Three  Months    .     -    - 
Six  vecks    •      •    •    . 
Cue  month  .... 
Two  weeks    •    .    •    * 
One  Week    .... 
One  Day    «... 

Quarters. 

9,170,000 

4,585,000 

2,292.500 

1,146,250 

764,166 

382,083 

191,041 

27,291 

Quarters. 

25,830,000 

12,915,000 

6,457,500 

3,228,750 

2,152,500    . 

1,076,250 

538,125 

76,875 

Quarters. 

35,000,000 

17,500,000 

8,750,000 

4,375,000 

2,916,666 

1,458,333 

729,166 

104,166 

(B)  According  to  an  intelligent  practical  Fanner  in  Norfolk,  Horses  in  farming  cost  fur  their  Feeding  ia  Grass  22  weeks  (from  the  IStb  May  to  the  13tb  Oct) 
at  4#.  6dL  per  week,  4/.  19s*  Hay  8  cwt.  per  week,  13/.  lOf.  Oats  2  bushels  per  week,  11/.  5«.  Total  29A  14/.  Cowa  and  Fat  Bolloeks,  grass  27  weeks  at  3«. 
per  week  4/.  U,  l(^y  in  tlie  winter  season  25  weeks  1^  cwt.  per  week  at  3#.  6</.  per  cwt  6/1  1 U.  3</.  Turnips  half  an  acre,  3^.  Total  13/.  12#.  3d,  Sheep  6dL 
a*>head  per  week  for  tbe  year  1/.  6*.  Moderate  as  this  computation  may  be,  we  hare  as  an  average  preferred  a  still  less  in  oider  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all 
di^Nite,  thus:— - 

Horses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  estimated  at  1 ,800,0l)0»  at  45f.  each  ht  grass,  4,050,000/. :  for  Hay  at  6/.  IOj.  each  1 1,700,0001.  exdnsiTe  of  Strav» 

which  at  Ht,  for  each  horse  would  amount  to  450,000/.— Total  16,200,000/. 
Horoed  Cattle  in  Great  Britein  and  Ireland,  estimated  oo  10,000,000  at  40s.  each  for  «rast,  20,000,000/. ;  for  Hay  at  60f.  each,  30,000,000/.;  for  field 

Turnips  at  20«.  each,  10,000,000/1 ;  to  which  maybe  added  Straw  at  4s.  each,  2,000,0002.— Total,  62,000,000/. 
Sheep  and  Lambs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  estimated  at  42,000,000,  at  lOi.  each  for  grass  21,000,000/. ;  and  for  Turnips  at  2r.  each,  4,200,000/1 — 

ToUl,  25.200,000/. 
Namely :— For  Hay  41,700,000  L :— GnMr  45,050,000/.^— 5^a«  2,450,000/.— Total  (iaduding  Fitches)  89»900,OOOiL    And  7Vrmf»t  14,200,000/. 
Potatoes  are  the  chief  article  of  food  in  Ireland ;   of  course  tbe  consumption  ia  very  considerable.    This  article,  taken  at  a  very  moderate  average  for  tbe  oon* 
aomptioo  of  each  family  per  week  tbroogfaoat  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounts  to  1 1  923,626/.    The  Potatoes  used  for  cattle  and  exportation  every  year 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  4,000y000/l-*ToUl  15,923,626/1 


•  Tbe  several  kindi  of  Grain  art  taken  at  50  per  cent,  lem  than  the  average  prices  in  tbe  Public  Markets  of  the  12th  September,  1818* 
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AN  ATTEMPT   TO  ESTIMATE   THE  NEW  PROPERTY  CREATED  ANNUALLY  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND ; 

Arising  from  the  Use  of  Capital  combined  with  Human  Labour  and  Machinery,  in  nusing  varioas  sorts  of  Grun  and 
Animal  Food,  and  in  ooavertingp  various  Raw  Matoials  into  Manufoctures  and  Fabrics,  as  derived  from  Affriculiure, 
Mines  and  Minerals,  Manufactures,  Inkaid  TVode,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Skipping,  Coasting  Trade ^ 
Fisheries,  and  Foreign  Income.  (IB12.) 


AGRICULTURE,  Continued.  X. 

Cntianed 193,907,917 

WOOL  ....  (Sae  Explanatory  Notei(B)  and  (H)      .  •         -  -  -         -  5,159,107 

HOPS— about  100^000  Acrei,  Ibe  produce  <iF  wbicb  at  15'.  per  Aore  would  amaaut  (including  Labour  in  Hop-picking, 

fcc.)   to-.-.....---  1,300,00ft 

HEMP  aiMl  Flue,  inoliwlins  the  Labour  •  -  •  .  -  -  •  -(C)  4,300,000 

eEEDS,  &c.  ai  Rape  Seed,  MastarU  Seed,  Cule  Seed,  and  otttGC  Seed],  and  Lianorice,  labour  ineluiiTe.  '  -  100,000 

KELP  .  •  .....  .  .  .  Idem.        -  -  -  3U,O0l> 

DUNO  for  Hanar<-  --..,....  Idem.        ...  1,000,0011; 

SUTTBR  and  CHBE9E,   indudiiiK  Labour  iu  the  Dairy,  deducting  for  MUk,  the  Material  from  ohich  tbey  an  made.      -    (D)  5,000,000 
UBOUR  [exclniiTe  of  the  Coit  of  feeding)  iu  the  rearing  and  maDugemeat  ot  Cattle,  Hone*,  Sheep,  Pig*,  Poullr^, 
ftc  maybe  eitlmated  at  10  per  Cent,  on  tbe  Valneof  the  Aiiiaali  lold  and  couiUMd  (E),  thna  :— 


300,000  Horce*  .       -       .       . 

310.000  Bullock* 

480,000  Calvei 
1,900,000  Sheep  and  Lamb) 

450,000  Hog* 

190,000  Suckiug  Pigt 
RdbblU,  PoQjtrf,  Uilk  and  Egg* 


jE.    I.    d. 
t    13    6    8    each    - 


4,000,000 
4,800,001) 
9,400,000 

3,800,000 
900,000 
42,000 
63S.U0O 


TIMBER  aanoallr  < 


10  per  Cent  on  tbii  >uni  Ibr  Labour  employed,  iocludiog  tbe  Labour  of  Shepherd^ 
Sheep- ■beartri,  &0.  ii-  ..-..-, 

It  down  nay  be  Bttimated  at.-  -  •  •  > 


MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

«OALS— eopposing  half  tbe  Topolation,  8,000,000,  to  uie  1  CtaaldrM  each,  indnding 
the  Caniunption  in  Fargei,  Pumaco,  Ice.  and  the  Export,  tis.  8/)00,0(IO 
CbaldroA  at  10  sbillingi  per  Chaldron.  -  -  ... 

COPPER  

IRON -  - 

I.EAD,  indndiog  Black  Lead  •  ..... 

TIN  .....-- 

SALT,  induing  ALLUM  -  ..... 

BRICiC  EARTH  i  -  -      '         -  -  •  - 

UISCELLANSOUS— ai  Umo  Stone*,  Buildii«  Stone*.  Granite  or  Faiing  Stone*, 
■OraTcli  Sand,  Chalk,  Oate,  &c.         •         •         •         •        - 


4,ouo.(ioa 

],000.OOO 
1.000,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
.  500,000 
.    500,000 

.    500.01 


ContiiMMd        i£.a23,817,6a4 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  Continued. 


'  {O  It  appear*  from  tlie  Financial  Account*  for  1813  nod  er  tbe  bead  of  Trade  and  NaTigation,  that  thr^az  SmcI  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fur 
an  aterage  of  the  3  yean  ended  ibe  3tb  of  January  in  IStO,  1811,  and  1812,  amounted  to  484,698'.  [Rtal  Value}  «bicb  being  utjmatcd  to  yield  ten  timet 
its  value  in  6ai,  the  flux  annually  produced  together  with  iycBi;i  cannot  be  taken  at  lea  than  4,300,900/. 

(D)  The  Expert  of  BuUerfrom  Ireland,  a*  per  Financial  Accoanti  lor  Ireland  for  1813,  on  an  average  of  tbeyean  1810,  1811,  and  1813,  ended  on  tbe  5th 
of  January  amounted  in  Real  Value  to  1 ,457,642  f.  The  value  of  the  lame  articta  exported  from  Qreat  Britain  cannot  be  aecertaiued,  a>  it  li  included  under 
the  head  of  ProiiBioni.  The  Coniumption  of  Butltr  and  CtMiamongellClaaeaoftbeCammuDttyia  Great  Britaioand  Ireland  muitbcTery  considerable. 
Tbe*e  two  article*  cannot  be  eitimated  at  tea*  iban  5,000,000/.,  excl naive  of  the  Taiue  of  the  Milk,  the  raw  Material. 

(E)  Tb«  Hoj^aieared  and  brought  to  maturity  every  year,  alto  Cattle,  Sheep,  Ooata,  Hogs,  and  other  Animala,  and  Milk  told  or  consumed  being  all  a, 
newly  created  Property  every  year,  yet  being  produced  by  the  Corn,  Hay,  O rait  and  other  Provender  which  have  been  already  valued,  Ibcy  do  not  of  course 
come  within  this  Eitimats,  although  as  the  Farmer*  who  rear  these  A nimali  may  be  reaaonably  supposed  to  have  a  proHt  for  their  labour  over  and  above  IIm> 
actual  value  of  the  Provender  by  wtaicli  tbey  were  reared,  it  it  thought  bir  to  add  that  prollt  to  the  general  Estimate,  since  wbcn'they  pais  into  the  hand]  of  the 
Conaamer,  it  is  in  tooet  iniUnces  increased  beyond  tbe  actual  value  of  Ibe  food  by  which  they  have  been  reared.  It  is  diflictilt  to  ascertain  how  much  the  ictual 
cost  to  the  purchasers  of  young  Horses,  or  to  tbe  consumers  of  animal  foad,  may  amount  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  the  Provender  by  vhich  they  were  reared,  but 
*upvosing  300,000  Horses  to  be  sold,  and  690,000  Homed  Cattle,  1,900,000  Sheep  end  Lambs,  and  other  Anioiols,  at  Hogs,  Sucking  Pigs,  Pou'try,  and  RabUts, 
beiidet  Milk  and  Eggs  to  be  consumed  In  tbe  course  of  the  year  to  tbe  valneof  16,000,000  L  It  may  be  fair  to  add  10  per  Cent,  upon  tbi>  value,  as  the  profit 
«f  tbe  Rearer*  of  these  animals,  which  being  an  addition  to  the  other  prt^erty  annually  created  i*  added  to  the  general  estimate. 

<F)  Dr.  Beekcin  bis  Obiervations  on  the  Income  Tax,  page*  36  and  37,  auppoact  the  Tinthtrim  Estate*  to  be  near  the  value  of  9  ynitof  tbe  clear  Pent  of 
tbe  Land,  anddeducrmg5  per  Cent. yin  this  value,  the  annua  11  ncome  from.lhi*  source  alter  a  further  allowance  of  1-Stb  for  Repairs,  heeilinatei  to  be  l,60l),D0W, 
per  Annum  for  Great  Britain  :— Taking  tbe  proportioa  of  400,000/,  for  Ireiand,  the  Tiraber  annually  cot  down  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  msy  baxij  aaount 
W>  3,WI0,000/. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NEW  PROPERTY   CREATED   ANNUALLY  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  j 

Arising  from  the  Use  of  Capital  combined  Vfiih  Human  Labour  and  Machinery,  in  raising  various  sorts  of  Grain  and 
Animal  Food,  and  in  converting  various  Raw  Materials  into  Manufactures  and  Fabrics,  as  derived  from  Agriculture, 
Mines  and  Minerals^  Manufactures^  Inland  Trade^  Foreign  Commerce  and  Shipping  y  CocMting  Trade, 
Fisheries,  and  Foreign  Income.  (1812.) 


tmm 


xss 


MANUFACTURES. 


Cotitinned 


COTTON  GOODSy  including^  tbe  Labonr  of  the  ifnmerons  Men,  Women,  and  Children  employed  in  the  Cotton  ManuTaclure 

in  all  Its  branches,  also  including  the  labonr  of  Callico  Printers,  Callenderere,  Bleachers  of  Cotton, 

Lawn  and  Muslin  dressers,  Embroiderers  of  Ganze,  Tambourers  of  Mnslioy  Stocking  dressers.  Stitchers 

and  Trimmers  of   Hose,  &c.  aft«r  deducting  for  tbe  Valne  of  the  Raw  Material      -        *  /    *    *    (G) 

WOOLLENS,  inclading  Manufactures  from  Spanish  Woo!,  in  the  Value  of  which  iscompreheadeU  the  Labour  of  the  Men, 

Women,  and  Children  employed  in  every  branch  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  after  dcdnctiug  for  the 

Raw  Matfrial  -  ..........     ^H) 

LEATHER  in  Shoes,    Boois,  Soldiers*  Belts,  Cartonch-boxes,   Sadleiy,    Harness,    Carriages,    and  a  variety    of   other 
Articlrs,    including    the    labour  of  Tanners,  Curriers   and  Dressers  of    [^*ather,    Boot  and  Shoe-makers, 
Sadlers,  Leather  Cap- makers,  Military  Belt  and  Pouch>raakers,  Binders  of  Shoes,  Caps,  &c.  after  deducting 
for  the  Raw  Materials  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  «  •(') 

LINENS,  including  (he  labour  of  Flax  Dressers,  Spinners,  Weavers  Bleachers,   Callenderere,  and  various  other  branches 
of  the  Lintn  Manufacture  after  deducting  for  tbe  Raw  Mateirial  .....     (K) 

SAILCLOTHS,  and  other  Goods  in  imitation  of  the  Ro<i<tia  Fabric  manufactured  from  Hemp,  also  Cordage,  Twine,  and 
Threads  after  deducting  for  tbe  Raw  Material  -  -  -  -  -  -  (L) 

HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY,  including  the  labour  of  Workers  in  Copper,  Brass,  Pewter,  Tin,  Lead,  Iron,  Steel,  and 

other  Metals,  Pin  and  Needle  makers,  after  deducting  for  the  Raw  Materials        -        (M) 
GLASS,  viz.-^t^late  Glairs,  and  Flint,  Crown,  broad,  groen,  and  blue  Olaits,  including  the  labour  in  the  Glass  Mannfacture 
in  all  its  branches,  after  deducting  for  the  ingredients,  as  Pearl  Ash,  Sjilt*peire,  Saud,  fce.        -        -        (N) 

• 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES     ConHnued. 


(0)  It  appears  from  the  Fmancial  Accounts  for  Great  Britain  for  1819,  that  the  Offkial  Value  of  Cotton  Manufactures  exported  from  Great  BriUm  oa  an  averftgd 
ofthe  years  ended  the  5th  January  1810,  1611,  and  1812,  is  16,127,980/.  TheExpor^and  Consumptionof  this  Article  may  amount  to  29,000,000  i.,  front 
which  is  to  be  deducted  6,000,000'.  for  the  raw  Material,  leaving  23,000,000/.  The  numerous  Articles  into  which  Cotton  has  been  maoufactured-have 
greatly  increased  in  value  of  late  years;  particularly  the  finer  Fabrics,  a9  Tamboured  and  Rmbroidered  Muslins,  some  of  which  may  not  contain  more  thaa 
a  pound  of  Cotton,  yet  may,  by  Machinery  and  Labour,  be  raited  to  tbe  value  of  20^ 

(H)  A  respectable  and  intelligent  Manufacturer,  who  was  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comnaons  in  1800^  estimated  the  Produce  of  thft 
Woollen  Manufactuie  at  19,000,000  /.  a  year.  And  Mr.  M'Arthur,  in  1803,  valued  the  whole,  including  the  fine  Fabrics  from  foreign  Wool,  at  25,560,000/. 
We  see  by  Lord  Sheffield's  printed  Report  at  the  Meeting  at  Lewes  Wool  Fair  on  the  27th  July  1812  that  on  a  medium  of  the  6  years  from  1806  t« 
1811  both  inclusive,  there  was  imported  7,329,795  pounds  of  Spanish  Wool ;  the  average  price  of  which  on  the  ]6rh  July  1812  was  Is.  9</L  per  pound* 
The  Manufactures  from  British  Wool  may  be  estimated  at  20,000,000/.  And  those  from  Spanish  Wool  at  perhftps  6,000,000  A  Total  26,000,000/.  allow* 
ing  6,000,000/.  for  tbe  raw  Materials,  the  net  value  will  be  13,000,000  /. 

(!}  Sir  F.  Eden,  in  1803,  estimated  the  Leather  annually  manufiictured  into  various  Articles  in  Great  Britain  at  12,000,000/.  It  i8*ob5ervable  that  we  |iav% 
no  datm  by  which  an  Estimate  can  be  made.  -Since,  however,  not  only  the  Consumption  but  tbe  Export  of  Leather  has  considerably  increased  since  h6 
wrote,  fort«  the  general  use  of  this  Article  in  Shoes,  Sadlery,  Carriages,  &c.  for  a  Popu'ation  of  more  than  16,000,000  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  besides  the  Dependenci(^«,  may  be  added  the  Export  of  immense  quantities  of  Shoes,  Military  Belts  and  Pouches,  Sadlery,  and  other  Articles  mad« 
of  Leather  for  our  Allies  abroad.  By  the  raw  Materials  js  meant  the  Hides  of  AnimaU,  of  which  the  quantity  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  vtrf 
considerable;  the  Import  from  South  America,  and  other  foreign  parts  is  also  very  great:  the  Value  of  these  may  be  fairly  taken  at  3,000,000/.  And 
when  we  consider  the  Value  of  Raw  and  Tanned  Hides  imported,  which  appears  from  the  Financial  Accounts  for  Great  Britain  for  1812  on  an  average  of  thd 
year*  ended  on  the  5tb  January  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  to  amount  (in  real  Value)  to  887,906/.,  and  the  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  Hides  and 
Skins  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  Year  ended  the  5th  January  1812  to  422,470/.  and  the  value  of  tliose  the  production  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  also  the  increased  value  of  the  labour  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Leather  Manufacture;  the  Manufactures  of  Leather  may  be  fwrly 
estimated  at  15,000,000  L  from  which  is  to  he  deducted  3,000,000/.  for  the  Hides  and  Skins,  as  already  mentioned,  leaves  12,000,000  L 

(R)  We  see  by  the  Financial  Accounts  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1812,  that  the  average  Am/ Value  of  the  Export  of  Umtae  for  the  years  ended  on 
the5th  January  in  1810,  1811  and  1812,  wafc  5,764,760/.  This  sum  added  lo  the  consumption,  including  linens  that  are  not  stamped  manufoctured  for 
domestic  Use,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  15,000,000/.;  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  5,000,000/.  for  the  raw  Material.  See  Note  (C)  for  the  value  of 
the  flax  Seed  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(L)  The  consumption  of  Her^  annually  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  by  Sir  F.  Eden  at  2,000,000  iL  We  find  by  the  financial  Accounts  for  1812,  that  the 
Import  of  Rough  Hemp  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  in  An/ Value  to  1,085,586  for  an  average  of  the  three  yeara  ended  the  5th  of  January 
1812;  and  when  we  consider  ita  increased  use  in  tbe  manufacture  of  Sail  Cloths  and  Cordage,  both  for  consumption  and  Exportation,  alao  the  mtnufac^ 
tore  of  Goods  in  imitation  of  the  Russia  Fabrics,  the  Value  of  these  variotis  articles,  after  deducting  the  coat  of  the  Herop,  may  probably  exceed 
3,000.000/: 

(1^1)  Tbe  iJordborf  manufactured  at  Birmingham,  SheiReld,  and  other  places  was  estimated  by  F.  Eden,  in  1803,  at  6,000,000/1  for  Great  Britain, 
The  Export  of  different  kinds  of  Hardware  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  Foreisni  parts  having  since  greatly  increased  (except  to 
America)  added  to  a  considerable  increase  of  Mnakets,  Swords,  Helmets,  Breast  Plates,  Buttons,  and  various  other  articles  manufactured  from 
Wrought  Iron,  besides  Cannon,  Balls,  &e.  frbm  Cast  Iron  for  the  Use  of  the  Military,  and  for  the  supply  of  our  Allies  abroad,  the  rough  Materials,  as 
Iran,  Steel,  Uc,  being  deducted,  the»e  Manufactures  may,  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be  fairiy  estimated  at  6»500,000/.  The  rough  Materials  by 
ditfcreiit  processes  of  labour  may  be  raised  to  great  value,  as  a  pound  of  Steel  manufactured  into  Watch  Chains,  Beads,  and  other  Ornaments  may  be  in* 
creased  in  some  instances  even  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  Pounds  or  more. 

The  Manufacture  of  Glass  is  now  very  considerable  from  the  increased  Consumption  and  Exportation,  and  from  the  Importation  of  Plate-glass  having  in 
a  great  measure  ceased.  The  amount  paid  for  the  Duties  of  Excise  and  Customs  on  Glass  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1812  is  881,532/.  as  per 
tbe  Financial  Accounts  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1812.  Tbe  difiierent  branches  of  this  Manufacture  aflbrd  another  instance  of  the  value  to  which; 
Things  may  be  raised  by  human  labour;  as  in  making  Lustres^  Chandeliers,  &c,  the  Materials  for  which  may  not  have  cost  more  thaa  5  or  6/L  may  b% 
increased  in  value  by  labour  from  500  to  1000  per  Ceut« 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NEW  PROPERTY  CREATED  ANNUALLY  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND; 

Arisiog  firom  die  Use  of  Capital  combined  vnth  Human  Labour  and  Macbm«7,  in  nisine  various  sorts  rf 
Grain  and  Animal  Food,  and  in  oonTerting  various  Raw  Materials  into  Manu&ctures  and  Fabrics,  as  derived  from 
jtgricuUwre,  Mineg  and  Minerah,  Manufacturet,  Inland  Trade,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Skipping,  Coatting 
Trade,  Fiiheriet,  and  Foreign  Income,    (1812.) 


MANUFACTURES,  continued. 
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Cootinued.      ... 

EARTHEN  WARE*  CHINA,  PORCELAIN,  and  TarioiM  Articles  from  Potteries,  iDcludiog  labour  in  these  Manufactures, 

after  dednctmgfortheRaw  Material^  -  •  .  •       /Q) 

JEWELLERY,  GOLD   and  SILVER  PLATE,  and  WATCHES,  including    the  labour  of  Workers  in   Jewellery  and 

Precious  Stones,  Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  and  Workers 

in  Articles  plated  with  Silrer,  &c.  after  deducting  for  the 

Raw  Materials  •  -  .  .  (p) 

PAPER  of  all  sorts,  Paste-Board  and  Paper  Hangings,  including  labour  in  every  branch  of  the  Paper  Manufacture,  after 

dedu'bting  for  the  Raw  Material  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  •  .  (Q) 

BOOKS,  NEWS^PAPERS,  &c.  and  PRINTING  APPARATUS,  including  the  labour  of  Printers  of  Books,  Gaaettes,  New^. 

Papers,  &c.  Printing  iu  general,  Bookbinden,  &c»  after 

deducting  for  the  Raw  Materials        •        .        -      ( K) 

SILK,  rlz,"«1I  sorts  of  StuflTs  and  other  Articles  manufactured  of  Silk,  including  labour  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Silk 

Manufacture,  after  deducting  for  the  Raw  Material  -  •  -  •  .  .  -    (S) 

PAINTERS'  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD,  Turpentine,  Linseed,  Rape,  and  other  Oils,  including  the  labour  incident  to  the 

Manufoctures  of  White  Lead  and  Painters'  Colours,  after  deducting  for  the  Raw 

Materials  .---.•-,       (i») 

BEER  and  PORTER,  including  the  Labour  in    the  Manufacture  of  Malt  Liquor  of    different  kinds,  after  dedoctbg 

for  the  Raw  Material  .  ...  .  .  «         (Uj 

CYDER,  PERRYy  SWEETS,  and  VINEGAR,  including  the  labour  in  the  Manufacture  of  each,  after  deducting  for  the 

Raw  Materials  .......        ^y) 

SPIRITS,  including  the  labour  in  the  Manufacture  of  Spirits  in  the  Distilleries,  after  deducting  for  the  raw  Materials; 

the  Strong  Waters  manufactured  in  Ireland  are  also  included  .  .  «  .  .        ^y^y 

SEEF,  PORKi  BUTTER,  and  other  Provisions-^the  Labour  employed  in  killing  the  Animals,  and  in  preparing,  packing, 

and  salting  these  articles  for  Exportation  may  be  estimated  at  •        .        •        «        ^x) 
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EXPLilNATARY   NOTES    ConHnued, 


terials  cannot  probably  be  less  than  2,500,000  /. 

(P)  The  materials  of  a  fVatdky  it  is  well  known,  are  of  little  value ;  the  Labour  employed  upon  it  is  itM  chief  Value,  and  i|ith  the  exception  of  the  Case 
oonstitotes  its  ohicf  cost.  This  expensive  Labour  applied  also  toJcweUety^  in  converting  precious  Stones  into  various  Trinkets  (including  the  labour  of  workers 
of  Gold  and  Silver)  wbioh  arc  now  so  highly  ornamented  as  to  amount  to  double  the  value  of  the  raw  Materials,  may  be  estimated  at  2,000,000/. 

(Q)  Some  idea  of  the  very  great  Consumption  of  Paper  may  be  formed  from  the  Duties  of  Excise  and  Customs  on  Paper  for  Uie  year  ended  5th  January  1813, 
amoonting  to  450,681/.  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  per  Financial  Accounts  for  1812.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Paper  is  annually  used  in  Books, 
PariianMDtary  Documents  and  other  public  Papers,  for  Sheathing  Ships,  for  Paper  Hangings,  for  Packages,  in  pasteboard  and  for  Manufactures  in  Boxes, 
in  Trays,  Snuff  Boxes,  Covering  Houses,  fcc  Ti^raw  Materials,  consisting  of  Rags,  Oakum,  Junk,  and  other  Substances  composibd  chiedy  of  Hemp 
and  Flax ,  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  any  material  part  of  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  in  its  Snlshed  state,'  and  therefore  the  chief  ralue  most 
be  considered  to  arise  from  labour  combined  with  machinery. 

(R)  The  number  of  Bookt  annually  printed  has  considerably  increased  of  late  jrears ;  the  Value  of  Laboar  in  the  different  branches  of  printing  has  also  risen  in 
proportion  to  tbe  increased  value  of  Labour  in  other  Trades.-^Printing,  Book-binding,  Stitching,  and  other  employments  connected  with  the  Press,  after 
>    deducting  fbr  the  Paper  and  metallic  Substances,  may  probably  be  2,000,000  L 

(8)  The  Baw  SUk  imported  from  the  East  Indies  on  an  average  of  the  years  1808—9  and  1809 — 10  amounted  to  7t9,15T/.  as  per  Appendix,  No.  24,  to  the4tli 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Ea&t  India  Company,  this  added  to  the  Import  from  Italy  may  amount  to  ),000,0U0/.  The  Mani»- 
lisctnras  of  this  article  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  2,000,000  /• 

(T)  By  tbe  Financial  Accoants  for 
JBao/ Vahie  288,807 /.    TheC 
nay  be  legaided  as  tbe  basis 
may  be  Uken  at  1,000,0001. 

^U)  It  appears  from  Sir  Frederic  Eden  *'  on  Insuianoe,"  (page  Y.)  that  the  annual  Consumption  of  strong  and  small  Beer  in  Great  Britain,  In  1803,  exceeded 
200,000,000  Gallons,  which  at  1  sbilling  per  Gallon  amounts  to  10,000,000 /.j-*>A  ml  from  an  authentic  document  that  for  the  year  ended  the  1st  July 
1806,  there  was  brewed  68,238,432  Gallons  of  Porter  and  Strong  Ale  in  London.  From  these  data  we  shouhl  be  induced  to  conclude,  that  there  cannot  be 
less  than  260,000,000  Gallons  of  Pcrier  and  Beer  brewed  annnally  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireii\nd,  which  at  two-pence  per  gallon  for  Machinery  and  Labour 
amounts  to  a  sum  exceeding  2,100,000iL  allowing  the  remaining  lOcf.  per  gallon  for  Malt,  Hops,  Coals,  &c  The  immense  Consumption  of  Beer  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  Excise,  which,  according  to  the  Financial  Acoonnts  for  Great  Britain  for  1812,  is  3,260,948  L 

(V)  The  Financial  Accounts  for  1812  have  the  sum  of  96,140/.  for  the  Duties  of  Excise  and  Customs  on  Cyder^  Perry^  SveeU,  ^mgar^  SCe,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  Wines  are  made  from  different  Fruits,  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,.  Elderberries,  kc.  the  consnmption  of 
which  is  of  late  years  much  increased,  30Q,000/L  should  seem  to  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  labour  in  making  these  Beverages  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, 

(W)  We  tee  by  the  Financial  Accounts  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1812,  that  the  Duty  of  Excise  on  BriiiA  Spirits  in  Great  Britain  fbr  the 
year  ended  the  5th  of  January  1819  was  2,233,621/.;  and  the  duty  of  Excise  on  Strong  l^n^t  in  Ireland  for  the  same  period  was 
880,313/.  Total  3,1 13,934/.  Sir  P.  Eden,  who  wrote  in  1803,  supposed  10,000,000  Gallons  of  British  Spirits  to  be  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 
The  British  Spirits  and  Strong  Waters  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  probably  amount  to  7,000,000 /i  and  the  Labour  in  the 
Distilleries  not  less  than  15  per  Cent  on  that  Sum,  which  in  round  numbers  is  1,050,000/. ;  there  being  no  doHt  for  the  ^timate. 

X)  All  Articles  of  Provisions,  as  Btef,  porh^  BiUter,  &c.  have  been  already  valued  under  the  head  of  Agriculture;  the  Labour  therefore  in  killing,  preparing, 
salting,  and  packing  animal  food  and  Provisions  for  Consumption  and  Exportation  remaios  to  be  estimated^  which  may  be  fairly  taken  at  1,100,000/. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NEW  PROPERTY  CREATED  ANNUALLY  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND; 

Arifling  firom  the  Use  of  Capital  combined  with  Human  Labour  and  Machinery,  in  raising  Tarions  sorts  of 
Chrain  and  Animal  Food,  and  in  conTerting  Yarious  Raw  Materials  into  Manu&ctores  and  Fabrics,  as  derived 
from  AffrumUurey  Mines  and  MineraU^  Manufactures^  InUmd  Trade^Foreign  Cammefce  and  Shipping^ 
Cocuting  Trade^  Fisheries^  and  Foreign  Income.         (1812^) 


MANUFACTURES,  canimued. 
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HABERDASHERY,  &c.  compritiiig  Inklet,  Tapes,  Fringe",  and  other  Small  Wares,  Sealing  Wax,  Wafers,  and  Ink, 

-including  tlie  labour  in  the  Manufacture  of  these  varions  Articles,  after  deducting  for  the  Raw 
Materials        -^.-•--.-..•(Y) 
STRAW — Labour  in  the  Manufkcture  of  Straw  into  Hats,  Bonnets,  Toys,  and  various  other  Articles,  after  deducting 
for  the  Raw  Material  -  -  -  -  -  -  •^.  ..-(Z) 

GOLD  and  SILVER  LACE,  and  GOLD  LEAF,  including  the  Labour  in  the  Manufacture  of  these  Articles,  after  deducting 

for  the  Raw  Materials  ....  (AA) 

DYE  STUFFS,  Indnding  the  Labour  in  the  Manutecture  of  all  sorts  of  Dye  Stuffs,  and  in  dying  for  private  Families,  but 

excluding  what  applies  to  the  Maunfacture  of  Woollens,  Cottons,  and  other  fabricated  Articles,  after  de- 
ducting for  the  Raw  Materials       -•.•-•-«.• 
FURS,  FEATHERS,  and  SKINS  of  Attimals,  including  the  labour  in  the  Manufacture  of  these  Articles  Into  Hats,  Muffs, 

Tippets,  Trimmings,  &c.  after  deducting  for  the  Raw  Materials    -        .        .        •        . 
HAIR,    HOGS*    BRISTLES,   fcr.    including  th<*   Tjabour  in    manufacturing  them  into  Chair  and  Sofa  Bottoms,  Hair 

Cloths,  Brushes,  and  otiier  Articles,  after  deducting  for  the  Raw  Materials  ..... 

FLOOR  CLOTHS,  OIL  CLOTHS,  k.c.  namely,  the  labour  in  the  Manufacture  of  these  Articles,  and  the  labour  of  Floor- 
cloth staiiiers,  &c.  iuclusive,  after  deducting  for  the  Raw  Materials    .... 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNMTURE,  as  Tables,  Chairs,  and  other  Cabinet  Ware,  exclusive  of  CarpeU  and  Articles  of  Woollen 

Manufacture,  aud  of  such  other  Articles  as  are  included  in  the   above-mentioned  Manufac- 
tures,   including  the  labour  of  Cabinet    Makers,    &c.    after   deducting   for    the    Raw 
Materials         >--......  (BB) 

SOAP,  including  labour  in  the  Manufacture,  after  deducting  for  the  Raw  Materials  ....     (CC) 

CANDLES,  including  labon'   in  the  Manufacture  of  Candles  from    Wax  and   Tallow,   after    deducting  lor  the   Raw 
Materials        ----.--.-•.  (DD) 

BRICKS    and  TILES,  indnding  the  labour  of  Brick-makers,    Tile-makers,    &c.    after    deducting    for   the   raw  Ma- 
terials --.--.--         (EE) 
GUNPOWDER,  the  labour  in  making  it  inclusive,  after  deducting  for  the  Raw  Materials  ...        (pp) 
COOPERAGE,  including  labour  in  making   Vats,  Casks,  and  various  other  Articles  in  that  branch,  after  deducting  for  the 
Raw  Materials     .-                 -                 -                 -                 -                 -                 -  .»         {QQ) 

TURNERY  WARE,  including  labour  in  the  Manufactures  of  numerous  Articles  from  Ivory,  Bone,  Horn,  and  various 

Woods,  after  deducting  fori  he  Raw  Materials      .... 

COACHES,  CARRIAGES,  WAGGONS,  CARTS,  and  other  VEHICLES,  including  the  labour  of  Coach -makers,  Carriage-m«r 

kers.  Wheel wrightSy  Sec.  after  deducting  for  the  Raw  Materials        -        (HH) 

Continued    •    .    •    .     . 
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(Y)  The  Manufactures  of  all  kinds  of  Tapes,  Inkles,  Laces,  Fringe,  and  numberless  other  small  wares,  employing  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  are  very 
extensive;  the  individual  wants  of  a  population  of  more  than  16,000,000  of  people  constantly  rtquiring  some  one  or  other  of  the  articles  oommooly 
classic  ander  the  head  of  ffalftrdttftery^  the  estimate  for  the  Labour  employed  in  all  its  various  branches  may  be  fairly  taken  at  1,500,000  L 

(Zj  Straw  is  an  article  introduced  into  this  Country,  the  increase  in  the  use  of  which  has  been  very  rapid  and  lately  become  coniderable  from  its  Manaftictu 
into  Hats  and  Bonnets,  various  Ornaments  and  Toys.  It  is  likewise  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Men's  Hats  chiedy  worn  by  the  Peasaatry.  We  a 
indined  to  believe  that  from  its  extensive  Consumption  the  Labour  in  the  different  processes  may  be  estimated  at  500,000  L 

(A  A)  The  Manaficture  of  Gold  and SHver  Lace^  as  Bindings  for  Uniforms  and  Liveries,  Sword  knots  and  Epaulets  for  Officers-  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  Embroi- 
dery in  Gold  and  Silver,  Gold  Leaf,  and  many  other  ornaments,  gives  employ ment  to  a  considerable  number  of  Men  and  Women,  whose  laM^  in  all  tht 
brsnehes  of  this  manufacture  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  5t)0,000  C 

(BB)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contain  2,978,391  Houses,  as  mentioned  In  another  place.    Supposing  1,000,000  of  these  to  require  some  jFiinii/Bvey  as  Tables 
Chairs,  Looking  Glasses,  and  other  Cabinet  Ware  annually,  which  taken  at  the  moderate  computation  of  50/.  each  inciudingthe  new  Houset  would 
amount  to  500,000  /•  exclusive  of  the  raw  Materials. 

{GO)  It  appears  from  the  Financial  Accounts  for  Great  Britain  for  1812,  that  the  Excise  Duty  on  Soap  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1812  was  71 6,604  iL 
Estimating  the  Consumption  bf  Soap  for  3,000,000  Families  in  Great  ISritainand  Ireland  at  lf>ur  penoe  each  Family  per  week  fbr  washing  Table  and 
Bed*liaen,  and  Wearing  Apparel,  Face  and  Hands  and  other  purposes  would  amount  to  2,600,000^  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  value  of  the  raw 
Materials,  as  Fat,  Barilla,  IVsarl  Ashes,  and  Coab,  {bnning  its  predominant  price,  the  labour  which  is  comparatively  little  may  be  tahen  at  450,000/. 

(DD)  The  fixciae  Doty  on  Candies^  as  per  the  Financial  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament  for  the  year  ended  the  5tb  January.  1819,  was  341,797  /.  Great 
Britain.  This  article,  of  which  the  Consumption  is  very  great,  may  average  4dl  per  week  for  each  family,  the  number  of  Families  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  being  taken  at  3,000,000  amounts  to  2,600,000  /.  j  and  as  the  raw  Materials  constitute  its  chief  valae,  the  Labour  employed  upon  them 
may  be  estimated  at  450,000/. 

(EE)  The  Earth  from  which  Brickt  and  Tdetnre  made  having  been  already  valued,  the  Value  of  the  Labour  of  Brickmakers,  Tile-makers,  and  Labourers, 
comes  now  to  be  considered,  which  from  the  general  use  of  these  articles  in  building  and  repairing  Houses,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  700,000/L  The 
duty  of  Exciseon  Bricks  and  Tiles,  as  per  the  Financial  Accounu'  for  1812,  amounted  to  333,144/.  in  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  Jann* 
ary  1812. 

(FF)  The  Cost  of  Salt-petre  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  for  nn  avera.s;e  of  thet  years  1808-9  and  1809-10  imported  from  the  Easl-Indtes  was  139,550/. 
as  per  Appendix  No.  30  to  the  4tb  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company ;  the  Brimstone  imported  into  Great  Britain  fbr 
the  year  endi^  the  5th  January  1812,  according  to  the  Financial  Accounts  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  76,052^ :— Total  215,602 /L  The  Labour  la 
oouverfing  the  raw  Materials  into  Gunpowder,  of  which  the  use  is  greatly  increased  of  late  yt-ars,  may  be  estimated  at  300,000 /« 

[(^Q)  Under  the  head  of  Cooperof^e  is  comprehended  Casks  and  Vats  for  Liquors,  Casks  for  Provisions,  Glass-ware,  iSarthenware,  Haberdashery,  Tin*war«,  and 
innumerable  other  articles,  of  which  the  Export  is  considerable,  and  generally  as  Packages  for  Liquors  and  Goods  of  small  bulk.  The  labour  in  this  brandi 
nnnoslly  may  be  taken  at  500,000^1 

(HH)  The  Wood,  Leather,  Iron,  Varnishes,  and  other  Materials  in  CoaeheSf  Caniageif  cm/  Vekielei  of  all  kinds  are  of  eonparatively  little  value  with  the  cost 
of  building  and  tlie  labour  employed  upon  them,  as  the  Materials  for  a  Coach  may  not  cost  50/.  and  the  Coach  when  finished  shall  be  worth  500/,  The 
diffetfvt  branches  of  labonr  therefore  in  makiDg  trery  sort  c^  Carriftge,  Waggon,  Cart^  lie.  may  yearly  amoixnt  to  800,0004 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NEW  PROPERTY  CREATED  ANNUALLY  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND ; 

Arising  from  the  Use  of  Capital  combined  Tvith  Hwnan  Labour  and  Machinery,  in  raising  various  sorts  of 
Grain  and  Annnai  Food,  and  in  converting  various  Raw  Materials  into  Manufactures  and  Fabrics,  as  derived 
from  Agriculture^  Mines  and  Minerah^  Manufactures^  Inland  TVadCy  Foreign  Commerce  and  Shipping^ 
Coasting  Trade,  Fisheries^  and  Foreign  Income.     (1812.) 


97,930, 000 
300,000 

500.000 
300,000 

250^000 


200,000 
500,000 


MANUFACTURES,  continued. 

Cootinned    - 
SALT  and  ALLUM,  inclodiog  laboarin  the  Manufacture  of  thene  Articles,  after  deducting  for  the  Raw  Materials    -    ((I) 
DRUGS,  CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS,  add  M^scellaneoUB  Manufactures  of  Vitriol,  Varnish,  Glue,   Starch,  Perfumery, 

.  &c.  including  the  lahour  iii  all,  after  deducting  for  the  raw  Materials 
TOBACCO  and  SNUFF,  including  the  lahour  in  these  Manufactures,  after  deducting  for  the  raw  Materials  -     -    -     (KK) 
EEFINED  SUGAR,  inchiding  the  Expenoe  of  Labour  and  Machinery  in  Sugar  Refineries,  afler  deducliog  for  the  raw 

Materials  ••  -  -,•.-.  «.     (LL) 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  CORK,  TOYS,    AND  MISCELlJlKEOUS  ARTICLES,   including  the  labour  of  Musical 

Instrument-makers,    Cork  Cutters,  &c.  after 
deducting  for  the  raw  Materials      .       -       • 
STEAM  ENGINES,  MACniNERY,  MILLS,  and  MATHEMATICAL-INSTRUMENT^,  inclodiug  the  labour  of  Engine- 
makers,  Millwrights,  &c.  after  deducting 
ibr  the  raw  Materials  -    ...    (MM) 
HOUSES,  namely,  the  increased  value  of  Property  created  by  the  labour  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  employed 
in  building  and   repairing  Houses  annually,    as  Masons,   Bricklayers,    House  Carpenters,   Joiners,  House 
Smiths,  Sash-makers,  Loth-renders,  Plaisterers,   Plumbers,     Glaciers,    Painters,   Paper  Hangers,    Careers 
y  and  Gilders,  Sculptors,  Slaters,  Tilers^   Thatchers,    and    House  Labourers,  after  deducting  for  the  raw 

Materials  .-..----..  .  (NN) 

SHIP  and  BOAT  BUILDING  and  REPAIRING,  including  the  labour  of  Shipwrights.  Boat-buiidejrs,  Mast  and  Oar-Makers, 

Block-makers,  Rope-makers,  Sail-makers,  Riggers,  &c.  after  deducting 

for  the  raw  Materials      -  -  -  .  -  (OO) 

MILLERS,  MEALMEN,  and  MALTSTERS:— >Tbe  two  first  Classes  for  their  ourn  and  Servants'  Labour  in  manufacturing 

the  Grain  into  Meal  and  Flour,  and  the  last  in  manufacturing  the  Barley 
into  Malt  for  Brewers  and  Distilltrrs  ......        (pp) 

BUTCHERS,  BAKERS  of  Bread  and  Biscuit,  POULTERERS,  FISHMONGERS,    PASTRY-COOKS,   and  CONFEC- 
TIONERS for  their  own  and  Servants'  Labour  in  preparing  the  Articles  for  Consumption        (QQ) 
MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES  PEOPLE,  as  Tailors,  Mantua-makers,  Milleners,  Dress  mokers.  Sempstresses,  Slop-makers, 

&c.  employed  in  making  Wearing  Apparel,  Upholsterers,  Umbrella  and  ParaMol* 
makers,  Fan-Trimmers,  Shirt  and  Twist-button  makers.  Silk  Lace  Wurker.4,  Do- 
mestic Spinsters,  Clear  Starchers,  Laundresses,  and  Manglers,  for  their  Labour 
in  their  respective  branche.%        ........        (RR) 

FINE  ARTS— PAINTttfQS,  SCULPTURE,  ENGRAVINGS,  ire    for  the  estimated  value  of  the  Labour,  exclusive  of  the 

cost  of  the  raw  Materials        ....        (SS) 
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(It)  We  find  by  the  Financial  Accounts  for  1812  that  1,680,323/,,  the  Duty  of  Excise  on  Salt,  was  paid  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1812.  And  that  the 
Salt  exported  from  Great  Britain  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ended  the  5th  January  1812,  amounted  in  real  Value  to  434,435  /.  As  the  labour  in 
the  Manufacture  of  this  article  is  not  very  great  nor  expensive,  it  is  presumed  it  may  not  exceed  3f  0,000  L  per  annum. 

(KK)  .According  to  the  Financial  Accounts  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1812,  the  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  including  ihe  Consolidated  Duties  on  To- 
bacco ofccf&v/^  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1812,  amounted  to  1,357,054/.  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  From  this  immense  sum  paid  id 
Duties  we  are  naturally  led  to  contemplate  the  Value  of  the  Tobacco  and  SnujQT  annually  manufactured,  the  Labour  in  which  and  the  Interest  on  the 
Capital  employed  may  he  (airly  stated  at  300,000 /i 

(LL)  Th«  Refined  Sugar  exported  fix>m  Great  Britain  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ended  the  5th  January  1812,  amounted  (converting  the  q^kial  into  real 
value)  to  1,634,101/.,  as  per  Financial  Accounts  for  Great  Britain  for  1 81 2.  The  Consumption  may  perhaps  equal  the  Export;  and  the  Labour  ia 
refining  Sugar  may  be  estimated  at  the  least  at  250,000 J. 

(MM)  Sir  F.Eden  ,in  page  2  of  his  **  Observations,  &c.  on  Insurance,*'  conceives  the  Sums  invested  in  Sleam  Engines  and  other  expensive  Machinery  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  40,000,000/.  The  Labour  employed  in  making  Steam  Enginesy  Machinery,  Mills,  and  Musical  Instruments,  by  which  the  raw 
Materials  are  greatly  enhanced,  is  taken  at  500,000  /. 

(NN)  Estimating  50,000  Houses  (which  is  about  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  number  contained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  to  be  built  annually,  the  Profits  and 
Labour  of  the  difl»reot  Tradespeople  and  Workmen  employed  upon  them,  averaged  at  300/.  each,  would  amount  to  15,000,000 1;  and  300,000 
Houses  annually  repaired,  one  with  another  taken  at  10/.  each,  3,0^0,000 /I'^Total  18,000,000/.  If  from  this  sum  there  shall  be  deducted  12,000,000  /., 
Its  the  Cost  of  all  the  Materials  used  in  building  and  repairing  Houses,  there  will  remain  6,000,000 /p  for  the  value  of  Labour  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  House  building. 

(00)  Sir  P.  Eden  in  his  «<  Observation,  &c.  on  Insurance,''  states  ]000  Ships  exceeding  100,000  tons  to  have  been  annually  built  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Tonnage  of  Ships  in  1801.  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  was  1,725,940  Tons;  in  the  year  ended  the  30th  September  1811  we  find  it  bad  iucreased  to 
to  8,163,094  Tons,  as  per  the  annual  Ofiicial  Account  presented  to  Parliament.  Taking  however  for  granted  that  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  politi- 
cal affairs  there  has  been  no  increase  In  the  Tonnage  of  Ships  built  annually,  100,000  Tons  including  Repairs  of  Ships  at  20/.  per  Ton  would  amount 
to  2,000,000/.  and  estimating  one  half  of  this  sum  as  the  Cost  of  the  Timber,  Iron,  Hemp,  Tar,  and  other  raw  Materials,  there  will  be  left  1,000,000/. 
which  is  probably  a  fair  Estimate  of  ail  the  branches  of  Labour  <:onnected  with  Ship-building,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  Navy.     Total  2,000,000  /. 

(?P)  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Number  of  MilUrs,  Meatmen,  and  Maltsters  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  immense  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  Grain 
annually  raised  for  consumption,  for  which  see  Notes  (A)  (U)  and  (W).  Supposing  their  number  to  be  50,000  at  an  average  of  50/.  p^  annum 
(a  very  moderate  computation  for  Labour  in  the  present  times)  tlie  amount  would  be  2,500,000  /.  t 

(QQ)  Computing  15,000  Butchers,  Dread  and  Biscuit  Bakers,  Ft Jt mongers,  &c.  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  50  /.  each,  as  the  averaged  price  of  their  own 
and  Servants'  Labour  per  annum,  would  amount  to  750,000/. 

(RR)  This  article  comprises  a  numerous  Class  of  the  Community,  perhaps  100,000  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  labour  at  the  averaged  rate  of  25/.  per 
annum  amounts  to  2,500,000  /. 

(SS)  When  we  consider  the  great  value  of  Paintings  of  eminent  Artists  of  the  present  day  and  the  considerably  increased  price  of  Marble  in  Sculpture,  Bngm- 
viDgSy  and  other  branches  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  500,000  /•  for  Labour  may  be  deemod  a  very  moderate  Estimate,  esx^ecially  as  the  raw  Materials, 
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AN  ATTEMPT   TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NEW  PROPERTY  CREATED  ANNUALLY  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND : 

Arising  from  tlie  Use  of  Capital  combined  with  Human  Labour  and  Machinery^  in  raising  various  sorts  of 
Grain  and  Animal  Fo<M,  and  in  conyerting  various  Raw  Materials  into  Manti&ctures  and  Fabrics,  as  derived 
from  Affriculturey  Mines  and  MineraUj  Manufacturea^  Inland  Trade,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Skipping^ 
Coasting  Trade,  Fisheries,  and  Foreign  Income.     (1812.) 


INLAND    TRADE.  £. 

Continoed    ...      ... 

Wareboasemeo  aod  Shopkeepers  of  all  descriptioM,  for  tbeir  Labour  and  Capital  employed  in  collectiogaod  vandiDg  British 

Manufactures  of  t\\  kinds  either  immediately  to  the  Consumer  or  to  the  Merchant,  for  Bzportationy  tn- 
cloding  foreign  Goods  imported— estimating  ioo^OOOy  whose  profits,  averaged  at  150  i!.  each  annually, 
amount  to-        -.--•---.---  15,000,000 

tabour  and  Profits  of  Innkeepers  and  Publicans  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— taken  on  the  supposed  number  of  ' 

'75,000  Families  averaging  100/.  each        .....  ....  7,500,000 

Proprietors  of  Barges  and  other  Small  Craft,  employed  in  Rivers  and  Canals  in  the  conveyance  of  Coals,  Merchan'Iize,  and 

various  Articles,  for  their  promts  and  Interest  on  their  capital,  which  may  be  estimated,  after  deducting 
Wear  and  1'ear,  Men's  Wages  and  other  Charges,  at-         •         ..•         •         ...  1,500,000 

Aquatic  Labourers  in  Rivers  and   Canals,  estimating  100,000   persons  whose  average  Wages  at  55  A  per  annum  would 

amount  to ...'.  -«-  -  -  5,500,000 

fkoprieton  of  Coaches  and  Waggons,  in  as  far  as  they  are  employed  in  the  Transit  of  Goods,  including  the  labour  of  persons 

employed  in  collecting  Tolls  on  the  Roads,  and  also  tho  labour  of  persons  employed  in  repairing  Roads, 
in  as  far  a«  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  Goods,  Merchandize,  &c.  the  labour  and  profits  in  all  which 
Biay  be  estimated  at  »  ••«.•  ,  •  •      (TT}  S,000,000 


340,041,684 


31,500,000 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 

Profits  on  (be  Capital  employed  by  Merchants,  arising  from  the  Exportation  of  Merchandize  aonoally  from  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  on  91,795,82^.,  being  an  average  of  the  2  years  ended  January  5,  1810  and  1811  and  from 
Importation  on  75,609,856/.  being  an  average  of  the  same  2  years,  making  together  167,398,678^  estimated 
at  10  per  Cent,  including  interest  of  Money  adxanced,  and  exclusive  of  the  collateral  profits  arising  from 
Foreign  Commerce  derived  by  Bankers,  Brokfsrs,  and  others  to  be  hereinafter  detailed         .  •  . 

Underwriters  on  the  risk  of  Vessels  and  Ca«!goes  outwards  and   Homewards,  averaged  at  4  percent,  on  the  Yalne  of  the 

Shipping  and  the  amount  of  Imports  aod  Exports  amounting  to  1 0,338,8 15  (i<— 10  per  ceaU  on  this  sum, 
which  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  the  Underwriters'  gains,  is        -•*-»--- 

Ship  Owners  for  Freight  of  2,865,934  Tons  of  Shipping  Outwards,  and  2,987,652  Tons  Homewards  between  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  and  all  parts  of  the  World,  for  an  average  of  the  years  1810  and  1811,  estimated  at  5U  per 
Ton  Outwards  and  6&  per  Ton  Homewards,  would  amount  to  25,055,582 1  \  tbeir  dear  Profit  on  this 
Sum  cannot  be  less  than  •...  .  •  ••.. 

Brokers,  Factors,  Agents,  and  others  deriring  from  these  Exports  and  Imports  a  profit,  probably         .  .  •  • 

Ckarks  and  Labourers,  namely,  about  30,00i)  Clerks  and  40,000  Labourers,  employed  in  shipping  and  landing  Merehandiae, 

whose  Labour  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  80/.  per  annum  each  .  •  •  • 

Nautical  Labourers  or  Sailors,  about  200,000  including  tbeir  Proviiiions  and  Liquors :  the  Seamen's  Wages  averaged  at  40/. 

per  annum,  and  the  Provisions  and  Liquors  at  30/.  for  each  Sailor  .  •  .  .  . 

liiseellaneous  Charges  centering  with  Dock  Compani^  and  others  employed  about  Docks,  Harbours,  and  Piers,  and  La* 

bonrers  connected  therewith  -  .»  .  •••... 

Ship  Chandlers,  Block-makers,  Sail-makers,  Artificers,  and  others  employed  in  equipping  and  fitting  out  Ships:— their 

Labour  may  be  estimated  at  --••»«  *  *  • 


16,739,667 
1,033,881 

4,000,000 
1,000,000 

5,600,000 

14,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 


46,373,748 


COASTING    TRADE. 

Ships  and  Vessels  employed  in  Uvs  Cnast  Trade  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  Coal  Trade  and  also  including 

tlieir  repeated  Voyages :—  The  Pruprielors  clear  profit,  after  deducting  for  wear  and  tear  of  the  Vessels,  / 
Insurance  and  all  other  Charges,  may  be  estimated  at  -  ....  .  .  1,000,000 

Aquatic  Labouiers  employed  on  board  of  Vessels  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  about  20,000,  averaged  for  Wages  and  Provisions 

at50/.  eachperannam        •-•.••----•  1,000,000    I  —2,000,000 

Continued wt419,921,372 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  Continued. 


the  Marble  excepted,  cost  little  or  nothing,  the  value  consisting  nearly  in  the  nrork  of  the  Artist ;— -Supposing  5000  Artists,  Sculptors,  and  Engravers  and 
their  Assistants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  their  averaged  annual  gains  at  100/L  each  per  annum  would  amonnuto  500,000  U  the  sum  mentioned. 

(TT)  Goods  are  of  various  values  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  according  to  the  distance  they  are  brought  for  Sale : — ^Thus,  Coals  are  of  greater  value  in 
the  Metropolis  than  they  are  in  Newcastle,  on  account  of  the  Expence  attending  their  conveyance  from  the  latter  to  the  former  place  j  the  Valnt  of  tba 
Commodity  is  enhancad  in  proportion  to  the  expence  of  Carriage  and  other  Charges* 


•6 


TABLE  No.  3,  continued. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NEW  PROPERTY  CREATED  ANNUALLY  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND ; 

Arising  fr<Hn  the  Uae  of  Capital  combined  with  Hmnau  Labour  and  Madiinery,  in  raising  Tarious  sorts  of 
Grain  and  Aodmal  Food>  and  in  oonT^rting  various  Raw  Materials  into  Manufiu^tures  and  Fabrics^  as  derived 
from  AgricuUuref  Mineg  and  Minerals^  Mtmufactwrefj  Inland  Trade,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Shipping, 
Coasting  Trade,  Fisheries,  and  Foreign  Income.     (1812.) 


^ESaSB^BE 


FISHERIES. 

Continaed    .    .    .    • 
1?7HA(.Eaiid  SBALFlSHEItI£8y  mtbe  OreenlaDd  and  South  Seas.-— The  expenceof  Ontfit,  Qeamens*  Wages, .  ProTisions, 

wear  and  tear  of  Ships,  Insorance,  kc.  vohied  at  about  10  per  Cent,  namely  269,351  L 
taken  from  &S9»55U.  the  real  value  of  the  Imports  of  OH  and  Whale  Fins  as  per  Fi- 
nancial Ac<fouttts  Ibr  1812,  leaves        ....  .-         ... 

)RrnSH  and  |RISH  FISHERIES,  round  the  Coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  comprising  Herrings,  Pilchards, 

Sprats,  Mackarel,    Cod,     Haddock,  Ling,  Tinrbot^  Brills,  Whitings,  Soles,  Plaice, 
Halbert,  Skait,  Lobsters,  Crabs,  Oysters,  Prawns,  Shrimps,  and  other  Sea  and  Shell 
Fish  for  HoBSc  Consnmption  and  Exportation        ....... 

ftlVER  FISHBE1E8  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting  of  Salmon,  Salmon  Trout,  F^s,  Pike,  Carp,  Perch,  and 

a  variety  of  other  Fish,  aftflT  deducting  the  expence  of  Fishing  Apparatus,  &c.  exclusive  of  the 
Fisheries  of  Newfouodtend,  which,  being  a  Colonial  Fishery,  are  mentioned  in  another  place    • 


BANKS. 


BANKERS'  Profits,  including  the  Chartered  Banks  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  arising  from  dealing  hi  Money  and 

Government  Securities  for  the  accommodation  of  Persous  engaged  in  AgrkuUvral  fiurtuUs^  Mam^faeUret, 
Foreign  Commeru  and  Skipping^  Jnlmmi  Trade,  Coastmg  Trada^  Rgktrm,  mtdForeif^  Ineaau,  inasmuch  as  all 
Bankers  participate  in  the  Profits  derived  from  the  above^meutiooed  seven  sources,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  Property  created  under  these  different  heads  about        -  -        •  •        - 


\ 


FOREIGN    INCOME. 


ITTANCES.— Comprising  Remittaocea  of  Fortunes  from  the  East  Indies  and  other  Foveign  Parts,  and  the  Produce  of 
Estates  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  support  of  Proprietors  and  other  Persons  residing  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  about       *•••••••••• 

Grand  Total    •    •    -    • 


£. 


600,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 


I 


£. 

419,921,372 


2,100,000 


3,500,000 


5.000,000 


^.    430,521,372 

: 1- 


RECAPITULATION. 


AGRICULTURE 216,817.624 

MINES  AND  MINERALS 9»0()0,000 

MANUFACTURES 114,230,000 

INLAND  TRADE 31,500,000 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  and  SHIPPING       ....  46.373  748 

COASTING  TRADE 2,000,000 

FISHERIES  (exclusive  of  the  Colonial  Fisheries  of  Newfooadlaiid)  8, 1 00,000 

BANKS,  viz.  Chartered  Banks  and  private  Banking  Establish  meats  3,500,000 

FOREIGN  INCOME        ^          . 5,000,000 

Total £.  430,521,372 


TAHLE!,  No.  3,  continued. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  NEW  PROPERTY  CREATED  ANNUALLY  IN 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  i 

Shewing  tiic  Value  of  Pnuluctions  raised  with  respect  to  the  Employment  of  Capital,   Machinery,  Skill,  and   Labour  in  the  Unite«t 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  aad  all  its  Colonics  and  Dependencies^  in  £Bfope,  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  including 

the  Territorial  Possessions  under  the  Management  of  the  East  India  Company.   (1312.} 


fi.'Sf'. 


EURO  E. 

GREAT  BBITAIN  anTl  IRELAND,  (See  page  96,) 


430,521,378 


DEPENDENCIES  IN  EUROPE  :—(S«e  Tabic,  No.  7.)  £ 

Isle  of  Man 450^000 

SciIIy  Islands 10,000   - 

Guernsey     . 150,000 

Jersey 200,000 

Alderney      ,    -. 10,000- 

Sark 3,000 

Gibrakar 59,000 

Malta,  including  Gozo 940,000 

Heligoland 5,000—1,818,000 


t.ikii'»'r  n 


AMERICA. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA ;— (See  Table,  No.  8.) 


—    43«,S39,372 


Canada    .    •    

New  BraBftwicb       .••.... 

Nova  Scotia 

Cape  Breton 

St.  Johp'SyOr  Priiioe  Edward's  Island 
Newfoundland    •......, 

Hudson's  Bay    •••.••., 


7,302,827 
1,913,987 
2,607,330 
.  69,302 
.  216,434 
1,065,594 
.      40,000 


£  13,215,474 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES :— (See  Table,  Na  9).  *         ^ 

Jamaica ;     .     .    .  11,169.661 

Darbadoes      .     .       .    • ,    .  1,270,863 

AntJgua  .......         .         .  898,220 

St.  Vincent 812,081 

St.  Cliri8topher*s 753,528 

Neris      .         ,        ...        .        ,       .  375,182 

Montserrat 211,160 

Virgin  Islands       .        •         .       .         ...  201,122 

Grenada     ...         ....         .  935,782 

Dominica 561,858 

Trinidad 735,017 

Bahamas        .       ., 269,806 

Bermudas       .       « 175,560 

Honduras « 146,700 


jei  8,5 16,540 

CONQUERED  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES:— (See  Tabic,  No.  9). 

Tobago tt  •      •       •        •    516,532 

St.  Lucia 595,610 

St.  Martin's 46,615 

Martinique ' 1,785,923 

Guadatoupe .     1,803,384 

Mariegalante 113,597 

Surinam 1,520,957 

Berbice 629.461 

Demarara  and  Essequibo 2,238,529 

Curafoa 19,457 

St.Eustatia 26,1 1< 

St.  Croix 729,473 

St.  Thomas 21,976 

St  John's 148,300 


—  28,712,466 


Coatinuea 


—      41,927,940 
£  474,267,313 
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Tabus,  No.  3,  continued. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  AMOUNT  OP  NEW  PROPERTY  CREATED  ANNUALLY  IN 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE ; 

Shewing  the  Value  of  Productions  raised  with  respect  to  the  J^raploment  of  Capital,  Machinery,  Skill,  and  Labour  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  all  its  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  Europe/America,  Africa,  and  Asia,including 

the  Territorial  Possessions  under  the  Management  of  the  East  India  Company : —    (1812) 


AFRICA. 

SETTLEMENTS  IN  AFRICA:— (See  Table,  No.  10.) 


Senegal  and  itB  Dependencies 
Qoree   ........ 

Sierra  Leone       •    «    .    .    « 
Cape  of  Good  Hope     •    .     . 


aai0 


ASIA. 

COLONIES    AND    DEPENDENCIES    IN    ASIA 


New  South  Wales,  and  its  Dependencies. — (See Table,  No.  II.) 

Ceylon (See  Table,  No.  12.)  .     .     .     . 

Isle  of  Bourbon  ....  (See  .  .  .  Idem)  ,  .  .  « 
Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France.  (See  •  .  •  Idem)  .... 
Java,  and  its  Dependencies       (See    .    .   .  Idem) 


.... 


TERRIT0B1A1'  POSSESSIONS  UMDUR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANV  (See  page  61) 


I 


Continued 

£ 

55,600 

36.500 

123,400 

584,800 


I 


£ 
474,267,3U 


800,300 


£ 
169,500 

2,306,000 
801,730 
905,000 

2,012,000. 

£  6,194,230 
211,966.494 


—  218.160,724 


sasb 


Grand  Totat    ^693,228,336 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 

£ 

^UBOPR-^Great  BriUin  and  Ireland, 430,521,372 

•.     .     .     .  1,818,000 


Dependencies 

AMERICA.— British  Possessions  in  North  America 
British  West  India  Colonies  .  .     .     . 
Conquered  Idem    Idem    .      ... 


AFRICA.— British  Settlements 
Conquered  Idem    . 


13,215,474 
18,516.540 
10,195,926 


179,000 
621,300 


ASIA.*— British  €olonies  and  Dependencies 
Conquered    •    Idem    .    .    Idem 


«,475,500 
3,718,730 


£ 
432,339,3 


41,927,940 
800,30d 


£    6,194,230 
Territorial  Possessions  under  the  Manai^ement  of  tbe  East  India  Company   211,966,494 

Total     •    .     .    ,    .     T 


—   218,160.724 


£  693,228,336 


BBS 


AGGREGATE    AMOUNT. 


Ill  Europe 
America 
Africa    • 
Asia 


£ 

432,339,372 

41,927,940 

800,300 

218,160,724 

^693,228,33? 


•^•«*wMi«. 


«^^^^>^M.^iW> 


Ml». 


Tabijb,  No.  3f  continmed. 


REAL  VALUE   OF   EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS   BETWEEN    GREAT    BRITAIN   AND 

ALL  PARTS  of  tbe  WORLD  j 
Fran  1805  to  1811,  both  yeus  indasiTe,— DisUoguishing,  as  to  tbe  Exportr>  Britiih  Produce  and  Manttfocfons,  and 

ti\treign  and  Colonial  Merchandize : — From  an  Official  Account,  ordered  b;  the  House  <^  Conunoaa  to  be  jurmted 

lethJune,  1812. 


BRITISH  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES:— 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MERCHANDIZE:— 


EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO 
-     North  of  Europe  (incladlngPrsBce} 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1S0S. 

1809. 

IBIO. 

1811. 

EimoPE: 

6^1.090 

5,836,375 

5,733,767 

3,369,093 

B,870,44li 

6,155,556 

1,984.403 

Spain                    .... 

139,630 

89,635 

76,482 

937.687 

657,350 

336,313 

965,54* 

176^46 

75,777 

199,169 

174,015 

330,076 

990,617 

1,314,155 

aibrallsT,  Malta,  Sicilr.  the  Lerut,  &c. 

iei,41B 

3ai,7ai 

408.859 

1,966,390 

1 .493,01 6 

1,184,976 

1,938.432 

M00368 

1,304.90+ 

1.9M.974 

2,097,614 

2,117,990 

1,550.951 

9,lBfi,9C7 

AHEBICJ 

I—  Britiih  Notth  ADKrica    . 

208,9G7 

359,404 

306,351 

508,063 

499,856 

840,680 

401,OJ» 

United  Stain  nf  America 

435,530 

476,063 

«5 1,499 

61,137 

903,368 

996,933 

33,664 

650,189 

608.0M 

1,073,133 

1,302.861 

331,939 

196,166 

193,990 

123,608 

139.709 

APBICA 

*00,B9J1 

49I.99B 

957,277 

187,069 

179A90 

98.880 

10,Oi0.1B9 

9.786,705 

10,009,796 

9.088,073  115,774,951 

19.730.775 

9.Q»M39     . 

EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 

TO:— 


Yein. 

Spain. 

PortDgal. 

he  Levant, 

My,  Jencj,  and 

NorthAme- 

Simla  of 

Wert  lo- 

diei. 



" 



"sort*. 

America. 

£ 

.£ 

X 

£ 

X 

£ 

1B05 

16,647,471 

186,660 

1,574.156 

6,400,363 

1,626,136 

I1M6,939 

6.931,050 

3,111,748 

1.156.955 

5I,I09,1SI 

itoe 

13,436,681 

63,305 

1,777,5+9 

3,278.705 

5,813,650 

3.492,551 

12.B65J51 

8,395.010 

3,95S 

t34 

1,653,043 

53,038,881 

1807 

10,819,799 

105,368 

1.170.331 

3,325,196 

7,039,273 

13.097,9+2 

8,171.934 

If? 

1,023,745 

50,489,661 

1S0B 

6,869.148 

3,303,866 

M  .303,908 

3.718 

830.191 

49.969,746 

1809 

7,471,3+0 

7,460,769 

19,369,356 

2,99C 

66.017,712 

1810 

13.837.946 

7J0+,99* 

ll,217,6a£ 

I0,379,+13 

63.703.409 

1811 

7,393,390 

4,999,779 

1,874,917 

7.8+3,975 

3.063 

971 

409,075 

43,939,630 

ComiDenI 

tletofauern- 

Whale 

Yean. 

of 

Euiopp. 

«ey,  Jcraey, 
.u<l  Man. 

A(b. 

Africa. 

America. 

Wert-ludiei. 

Fitberie*. 

Priz«aaod>. 

llnportF. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801 

21,744,763 

6,3-8,857 

9,187,539 

193,03+ 

4.641,488 

1806 

5,153,098 

12,126.389 

608.206 

859,410 

50,631,707 

1807 

913,747 

7.515,6+3 

11,715,963 

591,3W1 

1  ,0J3,83<> 

33,S(W,990 

1808 

4,933,679 

13,007.670 

544,567 

3,061,595 

45,718,698 

1809 

383,936 

9,625,489 

1810 

38.190.148 

535.Vn 

13.316.798 

15,158.672 

566,967 

1,096,883 

74,538,061 

100 


TASLE,  No.  9,  continued. 


ss: 


GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  TRADE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND; 

Shewing  the  Real  Value  of  the  Exports  and  Importi,  and  the  Skipping^  namely,  tke  Number  of  Vessels,  Tons,  and  Men,  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleai 
Outwards  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  at  Ae  several  Ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Irekod,  from  and  to  all  Parts  a[  the  World,  also  the  Number  of  Vess 
built  and  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  for  die  Years  1810,  1811,  and  1812: — ^From  audientic  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament. 


EXPORTS  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

FROM:— 


IMPORTS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

INTO:— 


Yean, 


Snded  5th 


^ 


January. 
1811 

1812 

1813 
aBaaaHM! 


Qreat  Britain. 


British  Pro- 
dace  and 
Mannfisic- 
tures. 


Colonial       ports  from 


Merchan- 
dize. 


£ 

49,975,634 
34,917,281 
43.657^864 


Foreign  and 


15,324,797 
11,589,112 
16,797,450 

BBOHBaMa 


ToUl  £z^ 


Great  Bri- 
tain. 


£ 

65,300,431 
46,506,393 

60,455,314 

mtmsssaBasat 


Ireland. 


Irish  Pro- 
duce and 
Mannfac- 
tares. 


£ 

10.847,520 
11,567,219 
12,747,647 


Foieign  and 
Colonial 
Mer  chan- 
dise. 


£ 

1,244,105 
508,400 
522,641 


ToUl  Bz« 
ports  from 
Ireland. 


— 2 — 

12,091,625 
12,075,619 
13,270,288 


Total  Exports 
ham  Great 
Britain  and 
Irdand* 


Years. 


Great  Britain. 


£ 
77,392,056 
58,582,012 
73,725,602 


£nded  5th  January. 
1811 
1812 
1813 


69.931,429 
48.665,186 


Ireland. 


ToUi  TmpC 
into  Great 
Britain  am 
Ireland. 


£  X 

10,301,338     80,232,7G 

11,348,055     60,013,24 


♦46,583,696     13,841,180  ]  60.424,87 
f    ■   n.T.-g&ggsa=aaagaBeaBgaa,  j 


SHIPPING. 

Number  of  VtntU^  Tou,  and  Mtn^  Endred  Inwartb  and  Cleared  Outwards,  in  the  Years  18 10,  1811,  and  1812  (incloding  their  repeated  Voyages)  viz. 

Year  endod  5th  January,  1811. 


ENTERED  INWARDS. 

CLEARED  OUTWARDS. 

' 

Kind 
of 

England.                              Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Kind 

of 

Bnilt 

Eagland. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Built 

Vesstl^ 

'ions. 

Men. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vesselsj 

Tons.      Men.  { 

Ve*%e\s 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vebsels 

Tons. 

1  Men. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Mea 

Brituh 

Irish 

Fortrign 

10,467 

... 
6,199 

1,346,990 
1,070,060 

84,776 
54!268 

3,090 
677 

262,098 
106,163 

18,124 

•        a         * 

5,826 

7,514 

1,982 

660 

673,540 
130,991 
119,188 

38,536 
8.9S3 
6,643 

Biitidb 

Irish 

Foreign 

10,159 

.     • 
6,2  lO 

1,369,696 
1,073,535 

89,435 
57.187 

2,933 

.     . 
431 

254,578 
'64,'992 

18,289 
'3,68s 

6,931 

1,841 
639 

627,012 
125,389 
117,414 

353 
8,fi 

Totals. 

16,66( 

2,417,070 

139,044 

3,767 

368,261 

23,950 

10,156 

923,Tt9;54,162 

Totals. 

16,369 

'2.443,231     146,622] 

^3,364 

319,570 

21.972 

1  9,411 

869,815 

30^ 

Year  ended  5tli 

January, 

1R12. 

ENTERED  INWARDS. 

CLEARED  OUTWARDS. 

Kind 
of 

England.                               Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Kind 

of 

Built 

England. 

Scotland 

1. 

•  Ireland. 

Built 

VCJ»^«I^ 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels     Tons. 

Men. 

Vessel.' 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels 

Tdos. 

Men. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Men 

British 

Irish 

Foreign 

10,179 
2,921 

1,294,651 
637,416 

77,354 
'31,414 

2,729    228,041 
'  295      49,764 

17,386 
*  2,743 

7,404 

1,956 

644 

686,255 
133,748 
129,994 

39304 
9,125 
6,673 

British 

Irish 

Foreign 

10,111 
3,04*8 

1,264309 
647,l'59 

79,732 
34.460 

2,663 
302 

242,844 
49,073 

17,007 
'  2,802 

6,865 

1,853 

621 

642,767 
129,031 
126388 

36,i 
6,5 

TotaU. 

13,100 

1,932,067!    108,768 

3,0241  277,805|     20, 1291 1 0,004 <    949.997 

55,302 

TotaU. 

13.15911,911.668 

114,iy'2 

2,9G5 

291,917 

19,809 

^  9.339 

898,386 

50,J 

Year  ended  5th  January,  1813. 

ENTERED  INWARDS. 

CLEARED  OUTWARDS. 

Kind 
of 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Kind 

of 

Built 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Built 

Vess«'l^|    Tons. 

Men. 

Vesseisj 

Ton?. 

Men. 

Vessels 

Ton3. 

Men. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels 

Toua. 

Mes 

British 

Irish 

Foreign 

10,756  1,310,156 
2,246      469,696 

78,269 
22.829 

3,113 
290 

269,559 
48.747 

18,102 
2,690 

9,022 

2,229 

405 

830,473 

152,355 

79,307 

47,809 

10,398 

4,255 

lintish 

Irish 

Foreign 

11,177 
2,336 

1,386350 
490,206 

85,473 
24,949 

3,151 

.    • 
311 

278,963 
50,696 

19,531 
2^892 

8,465 

2,103 

421 

10,989 

792,829 

151,141 

85.505 

A5.- 
4. 

Totals. 

12,002  1,779,8521    101,098l   3,403 

■■■     '         ■      1    ■  '      1 

318,306 

20.792 

11,656 

1,062,135 

62,462 

Totals. 

13.513 

1.876,756 

110,422 

3.4621 

329,664 

I  22,423 

1.029.4751 

59.1 

Number  of  Vessels,  Tons,  and  3Ien,  including  Boys,  employed  in  navigating  Vessels  belonging 
to  the  Britifih  Empire,  on  the  SOth  September,  in  the  years.  18 10,  1811,  and  18(2. 


1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

Great  Britntn  and  Ireland;— 

Vesseii> 

16,048 
2,552 
1,126 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessel.*' 

Tons.     1     Men. 

Vessels 

Tons, 

Men. 

England      .      .     . 
Scotland     .      .     • 
Ireland      .       •      • 

1,918,089 

209,736 

58,650 

126.008 

15,064 

5.416 

16,164 
2,630 
1,133 

1,942,406 

220,688 

59,155 

123,757 

15,490 

5,484 

16,295 
2,708 
1,111 

1,951,234 

231,273 

57,104 

124,896 

16,300 

5,320 

Colonies  and  Dcpendencirs:- 
Briti*«b  Plantations 
Guernsey     .     .     . 
Jersey     .... 
Isle  of  Man    •     . 

19,726 

3,450 

104 

57 

366 

2,186^75 

215,383 

9.947 
5,454 
8,785 

146,488 

14,157 

883 

550 

2,117 

19,927 

3,628 

94 

59 

398 

2,222,249 

227,452 
9,485 
6,003 
9385 

144,731 

14^85 

855 

547 

2,329 

20,114 

'  3,470 

76 

54 

393 

2,239,611 

216,068 
6,312 
5,369 
9,439 

146,516 

14,971 

751 

519 

2,273 

Totals. 

23,703 

2.426.044 

164,19.)  i4,10b 

2,474.774 

3,162,541 

24.107 

2,478,799 

165,030 

Number  of  Vessels  and  their  Tonnage,  which  have  h 
Built  and  Registered  at  the  several  Potts  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  the  years  1810,  181 1,  and  IS 


Great  Britain  and 
British  Colonies. 
Ireland    •     •     . 


1810. 


Vessels 


685 
21 


Tons. 


84,891 
1,331 


1811. 


Vessels!    Tons. 


1812. 


Vessels    To 


870     115,630 
4l|        1,655 


760,94, 
50|     I, 


ToUls.  706i86,22'2|       9711    H7.285|        Slot  96, 


-i^-,.*. 


*  The  loiiwrtR  troih  Europe,  APrica,  and  America,  for  the  year  ended  the 5th  January  1813,  amounted  in  real  Valae  to  .£39,091,232.  The  amount  of  Imports  for  the  Rame  p< 
from  the  l.a^t  In  lies  and  China  couli  not  be  «Uted  whan  the  Account  was  made  out,  ul&ing  it,  however,  at  an  average  of  the  two  preceding  years,  tlie  amount  will  t>e  ^^,^9% 
Total  •t*6,5a3,CyK 


' 


TabTiS,  No.  3,  contintied. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  TRADE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND; 

Shewing  the  Real  Value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports,  and  the  Shipping,  namely,  the  Number  of  Vessels,  Tons,  and  Men, 
Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  at  the  several  Ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  and  to  a]l  Parts  of  the  World,  also  the  nmnber  of  Vessels  built  and  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  for  the  Years  1810^ 
1811,  and  1812:— From  Authentic  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament. 


3SS 


irin 


SU^IMARY  RECAPITULATION. 


Ma 


■esKB 


SiOB 


EXPORTS  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  :— 


Year  ended  5tb  January,  1811.' 
F»om  Oreat  Britain      -    .    -    <(6:d5,300,43l 
Ireland 12>091,625 

Totals        ,£:77,39*2,()56 


Year  ended  5lh  Jamiary,   1812. 
^46,506^93 
12,075,619 


<£58,5B2yO]2 


Year  ended  5th  January,  1813. 
«£:60y455,3l4 

13,270,288 

0^73,725,602 


( 


IMPORTS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD:— 


Into  Great  ^tain 
Ireland    -    - 


Year  ended  5tb  January,  181  !• 

-  -     -    -     ^69,931,429 

-  -    -     -       10,301,338    - 


Year  ended  5th  January,  1812, 
«f 48,665,186 
11,348.055 


Totals    .    .£'80,232,767 


.;6:dO,0 13,241 


SHIPPING:— 


Year  ended  5th  January,  1813. 
•f 46,583,696 
13,841,180 


.£60,424,876 


ENTERED  INWARDS-J 


Year  ended  5th  January,  1811* 

Vessels.        Tons.  Men. 

Great  Britain  20,433    2,785,331        162,904 
fi«UDd       .      10,156       923,719  54,162 

Totals.  30,589     3,709,050       217,156 


Year  ended  5th  January,  1812. 

Vessels.        Tons.  Me6. 

16,124     2,209,872        128,897 
10.004       949.997         55,302 


26,128     3,159,869        184,199 


Year  ended  5th  January,   1815. 

Vessels       •  Tons.  Men, 

16,405     2,098,158        121,890 
11,656     1,062,135  62,462 


28,061    3,160,293        184.352 


CLEARED  OUTWARDS.t 


Year  ended  5th  January,  1811. 

Vessels.        Tons.  Men. 

^rcat  Britain  19,733    2,762,801        166,594 
Ireland  9,411        869,8)5         50,557 


Totals    29,144    3,632,616       219,151 


Year  ended '5th  January,  1812. 

Vessels.        Tons.  Men. 

16,124    2,203,565       131,001 
9,339       898,386         50,967 


25,4€3     3,101,971        181,968 


Year  ended  5th  January ,  1813. 

Vessels.        Tons.  Men. 

16,^75    2,206,420       133,845 
10,989     1,029,475         59,647 


27,964    3,235,895        192,692 


BELONGING  TO  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


1810. 


1811. 


<3rcat  Britain        -        "        -        . 
Ireland  .        -        -        • 

British  Colonies  and  Pependeneiet 


Totals. 


Vessels. 

*1 8,600 
1,126 
3,977 


Tens. 

2,127,825 

58,650 

239,569 


23,703         2,426,044 


Meik 

141,072 

5,416 

17,707 

164,195 


IPessels.  Tons«  Men. 

18,794  2,163/)94  139,247 

1,133  59,155  5,484 

4,179  252,525  17,816 

«4,l0d  2,474,774  162,547 


n  Vessels. 

19,003 
1,111 
S,§93 


1812. 


Tons. 

2,182,507 

57,104 

239,183 


24,107    2,478,799 


Men. 

141,196 

5,320 

18,514 

165.030 


BUILT  AND  REGISTEftEl>  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  :— 


1810. 
1811. 
1812. 


Great  Britain 

and 
Britisii  Colonies 


Vessels. 
685 
870 
760 


Toiib. 

84,891 

1 15,630 

94,198 


Tolals. 


Vessels. 

706 
813 
810 


Tons. 

86,222 

105,755 

96,150 


i^i^x »i 


♦  Including  their  repeated  voyages. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SHEW  HOW  THE  NEW  PROPERTY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  ANI> 
IKE1jASJ>,  arising  from  AGRICUIiTURE,  MINES  ANB  MINERAI^,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, INLAND  TRADE,  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING,  COASTING  TRADE, 
FISHERIES,  AND  FOREIGN  INCOME  IS  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  THE   COMMUNITY. 

The  TahU^  No.  4,  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  detaih  the  manner  in  which  the  new  PtH^pertjf 
acquirtdin  the  Year  1813 — 13  i$  divided  among  the  different  Classes  of  the  Community* 
— Considered  as  a  Statistical  Map  of  Society, — AU  that  is  attainable  are  approximating 
Jacts.-^Their  utility  explained. — The  increasing  and  diminishing  Classes  discovered  through 
this  medium. — An  object  of  great  importance  in  the  affairs  of  Government. — The  use  and 
disuse  in  the  State  of  various  productive  and  unproductive  labourers. — AU  classes  derive  a 
maintenance  from  the  land  and  labour  of  the  people. — An  increase  of  productive  labourers 
favourable  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. — The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
divided  into  seven  classes,  exclusive  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  numbering  3,501,781  heads 
of  families^  or  17,096,803  souls. — The  Census  of  1811  an  improvement  upon  that  of  ISOL 
— Suggestions  for  a  more  particular  Census,  which  may  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Nation.'^^The  productive  and  unproductive  labourers  distinguished. — Poverty  useful  in  a 
State. — IHfference  between  Poverty  and  Indigence  explained. — In  what  manner  the  in^ 
terference  of  the  Legislature  may  prove  useful  in  augmenting  the  number  of  profitable 
labourers,  and  diminishing  the  unprofitable  and  indolent. — Importance  of  being  prepared 
on  the  return  of  Peace  by  adequate  measures  for  the  employment  of  the  Army  and  • 
Navy^  with  a  view  to  render  their  labour  beneficial  to  the  Country. — Resources  in  British 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies  for  a  redundant  population. — Improvements  in  the 
system  of  Police  recommended. — The  morcds  of  the  people  have  retrogaded  within  the  last' 
twenty  years,^atid  are  stiU  changing. — A  new  ssra. — Great  Britain  compared  with  other 
nations.^^The  general  use  of  cheap  and  accessible  food  urged  as  the  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  productive  labourers. — Parsimony  a  great  help  to  industry. -^Contrasted 
with  prodigality. — The  degree  of  prosperity  in  a  country  ascertained  by  capital  rather 
than  by  revenue.— Conclusion  of  the  Chapter : — Observations  on  the  morals  and  habits  of 
the  people,  constituting  the  seven  different  classes  of  society  in  the   United  Kingdom.    . 

Having  in  the  ihree .  preceding  Chapters  taken  a  general  view  of  the  population,—* 
the  estimated  capital  or  wealth  of  the  British*  Empire, — and  the  new  property  ac- 
quired annually  by  the  land  and  labour ;  it  becomes  an  interesting  object  to  discover, 
as  far  as  discovery  is  practicable,  by  approximating  details,  in  what  manner  and  in 
what  proportions  this  property  is  divided  among  the  various  classes  of  society  in 
Crreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 


ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  <)P  THB  NEW  PROPERTY.  10$ 

With  a  view  to  this  object  the  Table,  No.  4,  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  has 
been  constructed.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  map  of  civil  society,  exhibiting  in  one 
view  the  proportions  of  created  wealth  which  is,  allotted  annually  to  every  class  of  the 
community,  from  the  Sovereign  in  regular  gradation  down  to  the  pauper.  Although 
all  that  is  possible  to  attain  after  much  lal)our  and  research  is  approximating  facts ; 
yet  if  these  shall  be  found  sujfficient  to  assist  the  mind  in  forming  conclusions,  useful 
in  moral  and  political  views  of  a  subject  so  extremely  interesting^  an  object  will 
be  accomplished  of  great  importance  as  it  relates  to  the  public  weal.  From  this 
diagram  more  coiTect  ideas  may  at  once  be  formed  of  the  state  of  civil  society  than 
can  be  attained  by  the  labour  of  perusing  many  volumes.     ^ 

It  will,  through  this  medium,  be  discovered,  what  classes  of  the  community  by  their  labour 
yx  different  pursuits  tend  to  increase  the  national  capital,  and  what  other  classes  diminish 
it,  together  with  the  degree  of  increase  and  diminution  as  applicable  to  each  order  or 
rank  in  society.  This  species  of  knowledge,  drawn  from  approximating  facts,  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  general  affairs  of  government,  more  especially  when  they  are 
presented  to  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  in  such  a  form  as  to  bring  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  national  economy  at  once  under  the  eye;  exhibiting  in  one 
collected  view  the  proportions  of  the  land  and  labour  of  fhe  country  assigned  to  each 
class  of  the  community  for  their  inmiediate  support^  and  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state. 

By  the  aid  of  political  arithmetic,  or^  in  other  words,  by  the  practice  of  reasoning 
by  figures  on  matters  relating  to  government  in  all  the  branches  of  its  internal 
economy,  much  useful  information  is  obtained,  calculated  to  assist  the  mind  with 
respect  to  the  encouragements  which  may  be  afforded  in  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  blemishes  in  the  existing  system  which  call  for  a  remedy^ 
so  as  to  effect  those  objects  which  shall  tend  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  to  im« 
prove  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  a  more  general  difiusion  of  productive  industry 
aiid  moral  habits. 

As  the  wealth  of  all  nations  arises  from  land  and  labour, .  great  advantages  may 
be  derived  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  produce  of  this  labour, .  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  distributed  among  the  conununity,  by  suggesting  measures  of 
state  policy,  which  shall  give  a  right  direction  to  this  labour,  and  ta  the*  improve-^ 
ment  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  than  which  nothing  can  tend  more  tothe  aug* 
mentation  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  state,  and  to  individual  comfort  and 
happiness. 

The  subject  now  to  be  discussed  is  placed  in  a  point  of  view  not  less  novel  than 
interesting.  It  embraces  the  whole  range,  of  statistical  economy  connected  with  the 
jexisting  population  of  the   United   Kingdom,    divided  into  different  classes. 

It  shews   the  distinction  bet  ween .  then  prodactiye  and  unproductive  labourers,  ac« 
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cording  to  their  di^rent  panuits  in  society.  It  discloses,  bj  means  of  approximating 
facts^  the  share  allotted  to  each  class  of  the  community  of  the  disposable  property  or 
wealth  annually  created  or  obtained  by  land  and  labour,  after  reserving  the  capital 
employed  in  giving  motion  to  this  labour.  It  distinguishes  the  useful  from  the 
noxious  members  of  the  body  politic,  while  it  shews  the  relative  degree  of  useful* 
ness  or  noxious  tendency,  which  applies  to  all  the  different  ranks  and  degrees  in 
society. 

It  exhibits,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  a  general  view  of  those  specific  classes 
of  society  by  whose  labour  alone  all  the  other  classes  are  supported,  and,  in  many 
instances,  greatly  enriched  by  another  species  of  labour,  which,  although  frequently 
•useful,  produces  nothing  in  the  result  bj  which  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  increased. 
It  shews  also  the  mediuni  by  wbidk  its  wealth  or  the  produce  of  the  labour  is  an* 
imaHy  diminished. 

Cootemj^atiDg,  therefore,  the  gradations  of  society  detailed  in  the  Table,  No.  4, 
pages  124, 125, 126,  and  127,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interesting  enquiry,  hy  what  proportion 
of  the  community,  at  large*  those  different  classes  are  maintained.  Assuming  (what  no 
political  eoonumist  of  the  present  day  wHl  deny)  that  it  is  by  the  annual  labour  of 
the  people  employed  in  agfriculture,  mines,  minerals,  mannfactnres,  shipping,  commerce, 
&beries,  and  hikand  trade,  assisted  bj  capital,  machinery,  and  skiil,  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  obtained;  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  all  other  classes  of  the  com- 
mwuty,  atehoQgh  na»y  of  them  partake  largely  in  the  new  property  annually  pro- 
duced, have  no  shape  whatever  in  its  production,  and,  whatever  they  may  do  to 
diminish,  ^do  Bothing  to  increase  the  national  wealth.  Many  of  them  indeed  labour 
with  great  zeal  and  ability  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  in  its  judicial  and  re- 
venne  departments,  while  others  are  laboriously  occupied  in  offensive  and  defensive 
war.  No  less  necessary  and  useful  are  those  who  follow  the  learned  professions. 
But  like  menial  servants  their  labour  adds  to  the  value  of  nothing,  since  not  like 
the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  trader,  they  work  upon  no  material  that 
possesses  a  reproductive  quality,  and  yet  their  consumption  of  the  labour  of  others 
generally  exceeds  that  allotted  to  many  of  the  labourers  themselves;  and  in  this 
view  of  the  <{uest}on,  the  former  tend  to  diminish  the  wealth  of  the  nation  annually 
t^reated,  wiule  the  latter  increase  it.  Since  in  all  cases  where  the  labour  of  man  does 
not  fix  or  realisBe  itself  in  any  vendible  commodity,  which  remains  as  the  result  of 
Ihis  labour,  and  lor  which  an  equal  quantity  of  labour  could  afterwards  be  procured, 
it  can  in  no  case  improve  the  national  property,  or  add  to  the  riches  of  the  com* 
munity,  but  on  the  contrary  diminishes  it. 

Most  of  these  diminishing  classes,  however,  and  particularly  those  whose  great 
talents  and  cultivated  minds  enable  them  to  fiU  important  stations,  are  indispensibly 
necessary  in  civil  society,  as  witbout  their  assistance  the  social  compact  could  not 
exist*    The  Sovereign,  as  the  father  of  his  people,  confers  great  benefits  on  the  whole 
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commanity  by  gfood  government  and  good  example^  while  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  the  state  requires  that  himself  and  family  should-  exhibit  that  splendour  which 
their  illustrious  rank  in  society  renders  necessary.  The  nobility  have  a  peculiar  claiip 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  community,  in  all  cases,  where  they  execute  gratuitously  the 
laborious  functions  and  duties  assigned  them  as  legislators  and  mag^rates  with  zeal 
and  attention  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  community  ;  since  although  their  own 
individual  labour  is  not  productive^  the  capitals  they  possess  in  land  entitle  them  to 
a  certain  proportion  of  its  annual  produce.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  all 
the  country  gentlemen  and  landholders,  who,  as  legislators  and  magistrates,  execute 
many  important  duties  necessary  to  the  existence  of  civil  society,  and  highly  bene* 
ficial  to  the  state. 

The  clergy  and  the  teachers  of  youth,  in  like  manner,  are  beneficial  labourers  in 
all  instances  where  they  conscientiously  and  zealously  perform  the  duties  assigned 
them:— the  former  in  the  faithful  exercise  of  their  sacred  functiims,  and  the  latter 
by  useful  instruction  according  to  the  rank  of  the  pupils,  and  by  instilling  good 
principles  to  fit  the  rising  generation  for  the  different  departments  they  are  destined 
to  fill  in  society,  giving  an  impetus  to  the  productive  labour  of  others,  although  their 
individual  labour  adds  nothing  to  the  riches  of  the  state. 

In  the  departments  of  the  law  and  physic  considerable  benefits  are  derived  by  the 
community*  The  former  is  rendered  necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
protection  and  security  of  property ;  while  the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  medical  skill,  promotes 
the  health  of  the  people  by  the  removal  in  many  instances  of  diseases,  by  which  the  labojiir 
of  those  classes,  whose  pursuits  are  productive  of  wealth  to  the  country,  are  ag^in  rendered 
active  and  available.  No  less  necessary  are  those  classes  who  labour  in  the  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  departments  of  the  state ;  since  without  such  aid  and  protection  the  nation 
could  not  be  defended,  nor  its  government  conducted  so  as  to  afford  peace  and  secu- 
rity to  the  body  politic. 

The  sums  which  are  dravm  from  the  industry  of  those  classes,  whose  labour  is 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  whole  community,  are  indeed  immense;  but  although 
blemishes  exist  in  the  general  state  of  society,  more  or  less  in  all  governments; 
arising  from  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  yet  as  nothing  is  conceded  by  the 
one  class  to  the  other  without  a  corresponding  benefit,  and  as  the  remuneration 
both  to  the  productive  and  unproductive  labourers  is  pretty  nearly  balanced,  except 
perhaps  with  respect  to  those  classes  of  the  community  who  support  themselves  from 
the  labour  of  others  by  theatrical,  musical,  and  other  exhibitions,  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  order,  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  sjnce  here^  no  service  can  be  said  to 
be  performed  by  which  the  public  can  derive  any  solid  benefit,  inasmuch  as  all  their 
labour  and  exertions  perish  the  moment  they  are  produced,— <^onsumtng  the  labour  of 
others  without  producing  any  new  property  to  the  nation,— ypt  these  classes  are 
necessary  in  producing  in  some  instances  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  in  others  amuse- 
ment to  the  people.  All  who  labour  in  any  useful  pursuit  contribute  to.,  the  general 
comfort  and  happiness  of  every  well  governed  community. 
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It  16  only  those  who  pass  their  Uves  in  vice  atrd  idieiiess,  ^r  who  disstptte  the 
Kurplus  iaboor  acquired  by  inheritance  or  otherwise  m  gaming  tend  debauchery^  and 
the  idle  class  of  paapers>  prostitutes,  rogues,  Tagabonds,  vagrants,  and  pemotis  efngaged 
in  criminal  pursuits,  who  are  real  nuisances  in  society,— -who  Kve  iipon  the  land  and 
the  labour  c^T  the  pe<^e,  without  filling  any  uaefol  staition  in  the  body  p<ditic»  ^r 
making  the  smallest  return  or  compensation  to  society  for  what  they  consoiM. 

Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  both  productive  and  unproductive  labourers,  and  also  a 
numerous  class  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  receive  a  maintenance  from  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  from  the  labour  of  the  people.  As  however  there  is  a  limit  te  every 
things  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  unproductive  labourers,  who  ttre  maintained^ 
will  the  aggregate  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  be  saved  w 
conmmed.  If  consmhed  in  a  great  ratio  a  nati<m  must  declime )  bul»  in  all  cases,  where 
from  the  mass  of  the  population  of  a  country  the  number  of  productive  labourers  can 
be  tncretted^  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  proportidn  of  those  infermr  orders  whio 
labour  for  the  state  or  in  other  professions,  whose  industry  adds  nothing  to  the  pro- 
perty of  tke  country,  can  be  turned  into  channels  where  equal  exertions,  besides  pro. 
ducing  the  same  dr  greater  emolument,  would  leave  bdsind  as  the  resudt  of  thk 
labour  a  vendible  article,  increased  in  value  to  a  greater  amount  tham  the  value  at 
the  labour  hertowed  upon  it, — in  this  proportion,  would  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
Ae  coimtry  Ibe  Augmented. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland>  mehidhig 
Iftie  army  and  navy,  admits  of  the  IbUowing  difvision  into  ^asfi»es,  viz. 

HtGHJBST   ORDERS.  Beads  of      '**o*»^P?«^n»>. 

i«I;iJ.      comprising  tb«f 

1^.  The  Koyal  Family,  the  Lords    Spiritual  and  Temporal,  N 
the  Great  Officers  of  State,  and  all  above  the  degree  of  a  >  579  3,880 

Baronet,  with  their  families       •^••.«..4.     ) 


SECOND  CLASS* 


id.  Baronets,  Knights,  Country  Gentlemen,  and  others  having  "i         46  861  --      234  305 
large  incomes,  with  their  families    i:-    ••----) 


THIRD  CliASS. 

3d.  Dignified  CIei«gy,  Persons  holding  consiiderable  etnployments 
in  the  State,  elevated  isituations  in  the  X^W,  eminent  Prac- 
titioners  in  Physic,  considerable  Merchants,  Manufacturers  ^        13,200  61,000 
upon  a  large  Bcale,  and  Bankers  of  the  first  order,  with  their 

families      --*.--------.--- 

darriedfoi'wai-d    a9,«87        298,1«6 


! 

J 
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4th.  Peraann  holding  inft^rior  situations  in  Church  and  State, ' 
respectable  Clerg^ymen  of  different  persuasions.  Practitioners 
in  Law  and  Physic,  Teachers  of  Youtb  of  the  superior  order, 
respectabfe  Fteehelders,  SBbip  Owners,  Merchants  and  Manu-  ^ 
fecturers  of  the  second  diss,  Warehousemen  and  respectable  I 
Shoj^eepers,  Artists,  respectable  Builders,  Mechanics,  and  [ 
hviag  on  modlerate  incomes,  with  their  families    ^    -  j 


I      2 


J 


J 


) 
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Si?i;l      comprWng  their 

59,637        208|186 


233,660     1,168,250 


FIFTH   CLASS. 


Mh.  fiesser  Freeholders,  Shopkeepers  of  the  second  order.  Inn-  «v 
keepers,  Publicans,    and  Persons  engaged  in  miscellaneous  ( 
occupations  or  living  on  moderate  incomes,   with  their  fa-  C 
milies    -**-•.    ^*^---.-^--     -^ 


564,799    2,798,475 


6th.  Working  Mechanics,  Artisans,  Handicrafts,  Agricultural  ^ 
Labourers,  and  others  who  subsist  by  labour  iii- Various  em-  > 
ployments,  with  their  families  .-^-•-...  j 
Menial  Servants       -.-..•^-^•.•-     ^ 


2,126,095    8,792,800 


1,279,923 


SBVBKTH,  OR  I.OWBST  CT^ASS. 

7th.  Paupers  and  their  families,  Vagrants,  Gipsies,  Rogues, 
Vagabonds,  and  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  supported  by 
criminal  delinquency     .•».^.r-«.\..'. 


THB  ABMT  AND  NAVYt 


;Army,  Navy,  &c.  iptnd  their  families 


887,100    1,898,170 


%371»281  10^165,803 


Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  includmg  all  Officers  ) 
on  half.pay  and  superannuated,  witl»  their  families  :  -    •    -      I         10,500 

Von^-comtnissioned  Ofl^cers'  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines, 
ftoldieis.  Seamen,  and  Marihest,  includmg  Pensioners  of  the  7 

Total    .    • 


69,000 


130,000       €62^000 


p  2 


8,501,781     17,096,808 


!■   ■■■  * 
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This  abstract  Tiew  of  the  gradation  of  the  different  classes  of  ''the  community 
tirill  convey  to  the  mind  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  state  of  society,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  than  could  be  obtained  by  lengthened  and  laborious  details.  All 
however  that  can  be  expected  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  so  complicated,  is 
an  approximation  to  facts,  which  can  never  be  ascertained  with  perfect  accuracy 
until  a  Census  shall  be  made,  which  shall  require  under  legislative  authority  the  ipe» 
cific  number  of  every  different  class  of  the  community,  specifying  their  different  pur- 
suits and  occupations  and  their  means  of  subsistence.  |  If  this  shall  ever  be  found 
practicable,  it  will,  in  the  result,  suggest  many  useful  hints  to  the  statesman  and 
politician,  that  might  lead  to  arrangements  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  too  well  informed  on  subjects  of  such  vital  importance  to  a  country ; 
and  a  confident  hope  is  entertained,  that  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  such  a 
measure  will  be  adopted  by  the  legislature. 

The    enumerations    hitherto    of  the    population    only  extended  to  the  following 
descriptions  of  persons. 

In  the  Census  of  1801, 
The  returns  are  limited  to  ; — 

1st.  The  number  of  Inhabited  Houses. — ^The  number  of  Families. — ^The  number  of 

Uninhabited  Houses. 
3d.  The  number  of  persons,    Male  and  Female,   including  Children,  exclusive  of 

the  Army,  Navy,  and  Seamen  in  restored  vessels. 
3d..  The  number  of  persons  chiefly  employed  in  Agriculture, — the  number  in  Trade, 
Manufactures,  or  Handicraft, — and   the  number  not  comprised  in  the  two    pre* 
ceding  classes. 

In  the  Census  of  1811, 
An  improvement  took  place,  though  in  a  small  degp*ee,  since  the  last  returns  were 

extended  to--> 
1st.  The  number  of  Inhabited  Houses.— And  the  number  of  Families. 
9d.    -    *    Idem    -    Houses  building. 
3d.    -    -    Idem    -    other  Houses  uninhabited. 

4th.  The   number  of  Families   chiefly  employed   ia   Agriculture,— -the   number  in 
Trade,  Manufactures,  or  Handicraft, — and  the  number  not  comprised  in  the  two 
preceding  classes. 
6th.   The   number  of  Males  and  Females,  including    Children,    exclusive  of  men 
serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  Seamen  in  registered  vessels. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  any  tolerable  data  by  which  the  classifications  could  be 
made,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a  great  variety  of  collateral  aids  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  a   kndwledge  of  the  approximating  details,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Table,  and  also  in  the  preceding  summary  abstract. 

%  Such  a  CensuB  was  made  in  Spain  about  thirty  Tyears  ago,  which  disclosed  maay  curious  and  useful  fiuts, 
eminently  calculated  to  improve  statistical  knowledge. 
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There  is  however  another  and,  perhaps,  a  more  interesting  statistical  view  of 
this  important  and  curious  subject,  as  it  relates  to  the  productive  and  unproductive 
hibourers  in  the  United  Kinpfdom,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  explain,— as  a  means 
of  more  fuUy  elucidatmg  the  state  of  society,  which,  in  this  country,  differs  in  many 
respects  from  every  other  civilized  nation,  and  will  account  for  its  superiority  in 
arts  and  arms  (when  its  population  is  considered)  to  every  nation  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  in  this  as  indeed  in  all  other  kingdoms,  states, 
and  empires,  the  communities,  of  which  they  are  composed,  consist  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labourers.  In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  far 
as  approximating  facts  could  be  obtained,  they  seem  to  admit  of  the  following  classi- 
fieation. 


Productive  Labourers,  by  whose  exertions  a  new 
Property  is  created  every  year. 

Families. '  Pertoas»  Income. 

Agriculture,  )   ,^.^,^,     ^  ,^ ^^ Royalty 

Minea,  && 


Foreign  Commeroe. 
Shipping,  Trade, 
Manuflictttrea, 
Fisheries,  &c. 
Fine  Arts    «    • 

Total 


1  Royalty 

I   1,302,151    6,129,U2£lOr,346,795NobihV 

Qentiy 
State  and 
1,506,774    7,071,989    ^^^fi^^^  j^ievenm 

Army 
5,000        25,000        1,400,000  Navy 

2,818,925  18,22(^181  £29lfe,555,l47  Half-pay 

PenaioDeri 
leigy 


UnprodaetiTe  Labourers,  whose  exertions  do  not 
create  any  new  Property. 

Familiei* 


1     47,487 


loeooie. 

41^85  ^^58,928,590 


,096,28. 


rniversities 
loola 


56,000        281,500      l1,S80fiOe 


45,819       567,987      17,555,85* 

887,100     1,548,400        9,871,000 
687",856'     8,870,672  £187,966,225 


Thus  it  would  appear,  that  more  than  t^  part  of  the  whole  commuoity  are  un- 
productive labourers,  and  that  these  labourers  receive  from  the  aggregate  labour  of 
the  productive  class  about  ^^  part  of  the  new  property  created  annually.  But  it 
does  not  follow,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  these 
unproductive  labourers  are  not  highly  iuefiil  in  their  different  stations  in  society. 
On  the  contrary,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from  per« 
sonal  exertions,  they  eminently  tend  to  promote,  invigorate,  and  render  more  produc* 
tive  the  labour  of  the  creating  classes. 

Such   is  the   structure    of   civil  society,  that  the  classes,  whose    n^inds  are  en« 
larged    and   their    intellects    and    faculties    improved  by    a  superior  education,   are 
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indispensably,  necessary  as  mastj^r-springs  in  the  great  machine;  n$t  only  for  the 
pnrgofie  of  gi,ving  euergjr  to  th^  effprta  of  the  produddv^  laboure];s  by  means  of 
capital  fiirnisheid^  by  ev^ry  m<^mber  of  th^  coqamunlfiy  possessing  rea)  or  per- 
sonal propet^,^  fr^m,  whipli  th^y  derive  Bfx  income,  but  from  ^e^  §kiU  and 
superior  knowl^^e  of  tbp^9.  Mtbo  ^▼^  employm^nfi  to  th^  labouring  classes  u^^ 
agricuUyi];e;,  manyafacturei^  trade,  commerce^  and  navi^tipn^  ^nd  Ptber  objects  of  pixK 
doiqtixe  ind\istry.,  B51);  tj^is  is  not  t^ie  c^y  advap^^ge  resulting  ftoxf^.  lire  labour  of 
^e  hi^er  wd'W4^^^  classes  oj^  tjbue^  CQiqifiuiigi;^  particularly  in  the  British  domi- 
nions, Where  they  ace  c^le^.  upoij  ap.  l^giaja^fs,  ju^ges^  i^oagistr^su.  jurqjrs,.  maaa- 
geis  of  the  poor,  a^d  p^ac«rO%e):Sy  to  execi^e  the  functions  whipb  are  i^equired  for- 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  harmony  and  order,  which  are  necessary  to  the  esqi^ 
ence  of  civil  society. 

It  isL  sifc  the  SdJ^a  tbae.  equaHy  true^  that  erery  state  is  supported  by  the  poverty 
of  the  covMUfMM^  con^ppsfng  the  body  potitio.  Without  a  large  proportion  of  poverty 
there  could  be  no  riches  in  any  9pjaxitj;y ;  since  riches  are  the  offspring  of  labpa,^i^ 
X(]ts^ft  l^uc  9afli  resuM;^  9»ly  ^0°^  ^  ^*ft*e  of  poverty. 

*'  Poverty  is  that  state  and  qoBdition  in  society  where  the  indiKidiial;  haa  no 
«  surplus  labour  in  store,  or^  in  other  words,  no  property  or  means  of  subsistence  but- 
<<  what  is  derived  from  the  constant  ex^^cise  of  industry  in  the  various  occupations  of 
^^  Kfe.  Poverty  is  therefore  a  most  ijn^cessgry  ^d  indi^nsaf^le  ingredient  iq  fiippie)jyf. 
<'  without  which  nations  audi  comij^ifij^tiei^.  Cjmld.  npt  exists  in  a  sjiia^  of  <;ivilization. 
'<  It  is  the  lot  of  man.  It  u  tho^  W^rop  qf  wealth,  since  withoi(t  poverty  there 
<'  could  be  no  labour ;  there  could  be  np  riches^  no  refinev^enU  no  com/ort,  and  no 
^<  benefit  to  those  who  may>  be  possessed  of  wealth ;  inasmuch  as  without  a  large 
"  proportion  of  poverty,  surplus  Ijftbpjar  could  never  be  rendered  productive  in  procuring 
^^.  eithei:  the.  cpavenieocies  oi^  luxuries,  qi  life. 

**  The  condition  of  maa  is  susceptible  of  four  material  distinctions. 

*i  1st,  Utter  inability  to  procure  subsistence! 

"  2d-  Inadequate  ability        .....     .J  Indigence. 

*^  3d.  Adequate  ability  and  no  more      .    «     Poverty. 

**  4th.  Extra  ability,  which  is  the  ordinary 
state  of  man,  and  is  the  source  of  wealth. 
'*  It  is  indigence,  therefore,  and  not  poverty,  which  constitutes  the  chief  burthen 
<^  to  which  civil  society  is  exposed^  It  is  the  state  of  any  ofte  who  is  destitute  of 
*^  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  is  unable  to  procure  it  by  labour  to  the  extent 
*^  nature  requires.  The  natiiral  source  of  subsistence  is  the  labom?  of  the  individual, 
'*  while  that  remains  >Bvith  him  he  is  ^denominated  poor;  when  it  fails,  in  whole  or  in 
<<  part,  he  becomes  indigent.  But  it  may  happen,  and  does  indeed  frequently  happen 
'<  in  civil  life,  that  a  man  may  have  ability  to  labour  and  cannot  obtain  it.  He 
<^  may  have  labour  in  his  possession  without  being  able  to  dispose  of  it.    The  gjeai 
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^<  desideratam>  therefore,  is  to  prop  tip  poverty  by  jtidicicnETS  ttfralig'etii^hts  ift  tWse 
^'  critical  periods,  when  it  is  in  danger  of  descending  into  indigence.  The  barrier 
''  between  these  two  conditions  in  sooiety  is  often  idender,  and  the  {mblic  i&terest 
'^  requires  that  it  should  be  narrowly  guarded ;  since  every  individual  "whx^  MlrbgltdeB 
'^  into  indigence  becomes  a  low  to  l^e  body  politic,  AM  Mily  in  Ih^  6$H^ltafuti«ih  ^f  ^ 
"  certain  portion  of  productive  labotir,  but  also  in  an  additibi^al  presshr^  on  th'e 
<«  community  by  the  necessary  support  of  the  individual  and  his  fieimily^  who  have 
*^  thus  descended  into  indigence. 

*^  It  is  the  i^ovince  of  all  goveirnments,  by  wise  regutatimis  of  iiif^ilial  pelieft,  to 
'^  call  forth  the  greatest  podisAUe  p^^|>ortion  of  industry,  as  the  best  and  ^UWsft  ^tttians 
^  of  producing  happiness  and  prosperity."* 

In  the  annexed  Table,  exhibiting  a  generaV  view  of  society  in  the  IJnited  lEting- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  melancholy,  though  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  umch 
under-rated  estimate  is  attempted  ef  the  indigent  and  noxious  elassesi,  #ho  tMttpose 
paft  of  t^e  body  {k>Ktie,  tMXKiy^-^ 

t  Paupef^  in  Oreat  firitaifn  knd  Ireland        1,548,400 

Vagrants,  and  vicious  and  criminal  individuals dOd,741 


:^^*?=^-" 


I      , 


Total     1,857,141 

As  indigence  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  can  aiHict  civil  society , 
since,  with  certain  exceptions  of  physical  inabilities,  it  generates  every  tlmig  that  i» 
lM>xidu8,  crifliinlii,  attd  vicious  ih  the  body  politic  ;  «n  enquiry  Ukto  the  caubes  which 
produce  these  blemishfes,  peculiar  to  civilized  life  in  all  countries,  eahndt  fatl  to  be 
as  useful  as  it  is  curious  ^nd  interesting.  Indigence  arises  from  causes  which  are 
either  innocent  or  culpable^  and  admits  of  a  division  into  three  classes. 

Ist.  2d. 

Innocent  Causes  of  Indigence  irremedmble.  Remediable  Indigence,  requiring  props  to  raise 

1.  Insanity,  incurable  madness,  and  weak  intellects.  t^  to  its  former  state  of  independent  Poterty. 

%  Persons  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  1*  Temporary  loss  of  work. 

S.  Blind,  decrepit,  and  lame.  2.  Absence  from  homc^  in  search  of  work. 

4.  Permanent  inability  to  work.  S.  Inabilitjr  to  obtain  work. 

5.  Orphmi  chil^en  left  destitato.  4.  Petfonuahob  of  work  separated  from  a  family. 

4.  Ixj^Sudcywithoutsupport  of  protection.  5.  Sudden  discbarge  of  bodies  of  labourers,  handi- 

7.  Old  age  and  infirmity.  crafts^  or  manu&cturers,  by  the-  failure  of  em- 

ployers, or  temporary  stagnation. 

♦  See  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  Indigence  (1806)  ~  preliminaiy  Elucidations  pages  7,  8,  and  9. 

j-  Ac<^ording  to  the  Return  made  to  Parliament  m  the  year  1803,  the  number  of  individuals  who  received 
parochial  i^elief  In  England  and  W&les  amounted  to  1,040,716 !  and  this  on  a  population  (according  to  a  return 
laade  to  ParKattieiit  two  ytMirs  before)  whieh  only  amounted  to  9,3iS,561. 
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&  Bodks  of  labourers  dtschftrged  from  canab  and 

otber  public  worki  when  finished. 
7*  Gardenersy  briddayersy  shoemakers,  and  other 

nechanics  and  labourers  prevented  from  working 

during  severe  frosts. 

8.  A  general  stagnatiott  of  manufiictures. 

9.  A  scardtjr  or  sudden  advance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

10.  Wives  and  children  of  soldiers  embalmed  on 
fiireign  service* 

11.  Wives  and  children  of  seamen  and  marines  in  the 
public  service. 

12.  Soldiers,  marines,  seamen,  and  militia  discharged 
after  war,  and  not  getting  immediate  employ- 
ment. 

IS.  Servants  out  of  place  with  good  characters,  but 

unable  to  obtain  emplojrment. 
U.  Temporary  sickness,  where  there  is  no  surplus 

labour. 

15.  Lying4n  expenc^  and  funerals. 

16.  Temporary  lameness  and  inabili^  to  work  for  a 

time. 

17.  Loss  of  a  husband  with  a  wtfe  and  ftmily. 
IS.  Loss  of  a  cow,  pigs,  or  other  usefiil  anUnab, 
19.  Loss  by  fire  or  other  casualty. 

90.  Losses  in  trade,  producing  bankruptcy  without 
fault  or  reproach. 

3d. 
CtUpable  cause§  of  Indigence,    . 
!•  Vicious  and  immoral  habits. 
C  Idleness. 


3.  Laziness. 

4.  Indolence. 

5.  Sloth. 

6.  Cardessnees. 

7.  Thoughtlessness. 

8.  Improvidence. 

9.  Prodigality. 

10.  Unnecessary  waste. 

11.  Want  of  frugal  habiu. 

12.  Want  of  economy  and  management. 

15.  Aiyithy  and  sottishness.  Indifference  as  to  what 
may  happen. 

14.  Dissipation. 

15.  Habitual  drunkenness. 

16.  Abandoning  a  helpless  famfly. 

17.  Trusting  to  parish  maintenance. 

18.  Wasting  earnings  in  ale  houses. 

19.  Making  no  provision  for  a  fiimily,  having  the  means 
of  making  inadequate  provision* 

90.  Servants  losing  character  and  place  for  bad  beha'% 
viour,  and  fraudulent  and  pilfering  practices. 

21.  Female  prostitution,  producing  deprivation  of  cha« 
racter^  disease,  and  the  loss  of  means  of  obtaining 
work. 

22.  Contracting  debts  without  abilit|r  to  pay. 

2S.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  consequent  toss  of 
credit  and  consequence. 

24.  Systematic  idleness,  leading  the  life  of  gipsies  and 
others  wandering  as  such,  and  assuming  their 
manners. 

25.  Systematic  criminality  in  all  its  numerous  rami* 
fications,  producing  a  total  loss  of  character. 


The  detail  thus  given  of  the  various  causes,  innocent  and  culpable,  which  produce 
the  •  blemishes  and  deformities  which  are  found  to  exist  in  civil  society,  is  of  g^eat 
importance  both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view ;  since,  by  becoming  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  legislators,  remedies  may  be  applied,  which  may  tend 
to  lessen  the  evil.  To  eradicate  it  wholly  is  a  hopeless  expectation ;  yet  it  may  admit 
of  many  improvements  highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  in  some  instances  very 
conducive  to  the  public  safety,  by  preserving  the  privileges  of  innocence  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  criminal  offences. 

In    considering  the    innocent   causes  of  indigence,  thus  exhibited  in  one  collected 
view,  it   wHl   be   seen    that  the   irremediable   cases,  requiring  constant  and  permanent 
support,  are   few    in   number   when  compared  with  those  useful  labourers  broke  down    c 
for   the   moment ;   but  who,  by  the  judicious  application  of  well-timed  props,  might  be 
restored   to   society,  and    their  industry  rendered  again  productive  to  themselves  anil 
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the  nation.  In  many  instances^  howeyer,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  deprived  of  sueli 
aid  they  sink  into  indigence,  and  become  a  burthen  on  the  community.  It  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  persons  comprised  within  the  class  of  remediable  indu 
yence,  who  can  be  again  restored  to  their  former  rank  of  independent  poverty,  become 
valuable  acquisitions  to  the  body  politic,  since  by  adding  their  labour  to  the  general 
stock  the  wealth  and  stamina  of  the  country  are  augmented*. 

Culpable  indigence^  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  can  only  find  a  remedy  in  such 
restraints  as  shall  improve  the  morals,  and  produce  habits  of  industry  among  this 
^oxious  class  of  the  coihmunity,  whose  numbei'S  have  become  exceedingly  burthensome 
and  alarming,  occasioning  a  vast  pressure  on  the  more  virtuous  and  industrious  classes 
of  the  people,  who  deserve  every  attention. 

In  the  concerns  or  pursuits  of  that  proportion  of  a  nation  or  community  engaged  in 
objects  of  productive  labour,  the  interference  of  the  governing  powers  is  generally 
injurious  and  seldom  advantageous.  Those  who,  by  their  capitals  and  skill,  give  an 
impetus  to  the  great  springs  of  useful  industry,  are  the  only  competent  judges  of  the 
means  of  rendering  their  exertions  productive ;  and  while  these  exertions  remain  un- 
controlled, they  will  always  regulate  themselves  by  the  force  and  influence  of  com- 
petition, so  as  to  render  the  labour  as  beneficial  as  possible. 

The  interference  of  the  Legislature  is  only  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  number  of  profitable  labourers,  by  diminishing  in  the  same  proportion 
those  that  are  unprofitable  and  useless. 

Various  measures  might  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  this  most  im- 
portant object.  The  whole  force  of  the  law,  modernized  and  rendered  applicable  to 
the  object  in  view,  should  be  directed  against  culpable  indigence.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  nation,  through  this  medium,  amounts  to  many  millions  a  year.  The 
resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  beneficial  employment  of  even  a  more 
extended  population  exceed  that  of  any  other  state  or  empire  in  Europe. 

As  far  as  it  is  practicable,  by  means  of  legislative  regulations^  and  appropriate 
encouragements,  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  people  should  be  placed  in 
the  class  of  productive  labourers.  Virtuous  and  frugal  habits  will  do  much.  These 
habits  may   be   excited  to  a  great  extent,  by  adopting  a  new  principle  in  the  organ- 

*  The  labouring  people  are  certainly  exposed  to  many  casualties,  from  which  the  higher  orders  of  society  are 
shielded ;— as  damps  and  colds  contracted  by  working  in  wet  weather,— -by  the  want  of  a  change  of  raiment,— 
deGcient  bed  clothes,— cold  rooms  and  cottages,— hurts,  wounds,  and  other  accidents  peculiar  to  their  situation 
88  out- door  labourers;  and  they  require  medical  and  surgical  assistance  more  frequently  than  others 
whose  occupations  expose  them  less  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  disposing  therefore  of  their  labour 
(their  only  stock  in  trade)  they  are  not  on  a  footing  with  other  classes  of  the  community  ;  since  they  are  liable  to 
contract  various  diseases,  and  oflen  suffisr  for  want  of  proper  medical  assistance  and  other  comforts  which  those 
of  a  higher  rank  enjoy.  Nothing  can  exceed  on  many  occasions  the  sufferings  of  this  useful  class,  upon  which  the 
etrength,  stamina,  and  riches  of  the  country  depend.    Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  Indigence,  page  12. 

t  See  Treatise  on  Indigence,  pages  79  to  109,  and  249  to  252. 
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ization  of  friendhf  societies^  *  calculated  to  generate  economy  and  to  encourage 
industry.  To  secure  these  habits  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  poor  by  a  banking 
3jfstemf'[  where  their  surplus  earnings  might  be  rendered  productive  to  themselves  and 
beneficial  to  their  families  after  their  decease,  and  to  provide  against  casualties 
during  life  ;— and  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  under  circumstances  where 
the  proper  execution  of  the  design  and  the  permanency  of  the  system  shall  be  ren« 
dered  universal  in  all  the  parishes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  adequate  funds  with 
appropriate  regulations  with  respect  to  apprentices^  ;-*would  do  much  for  the  rising 
generation.^ 

These  various  measures,  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  removing  many  of  the  evils 
which  tend  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  corruption  of  morals  and  to  the  diminution 
of  the  productive  labour  of  the  people,  are  detailed  at  considerable  length  in  a  Treatise 
on  Indigence,  published  in  the  year  1806,  when  the  improvement  gf  the  pauper  system 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.^  But  the  failure  of  that  measure 
and  the  pressures  of  the  war  have  suspended  all  objects  connected  with  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  or  the  prevention  of  criminal  offences. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  mass  of  deformity  and  the  numerous  ble- 
mishes, which  the  state  of  society  exhibits  in  the  annexed  diagram  with  respect  to 
the  hordes  of  dissolute  and  criminal  individuals,  who  form  so  considerable  a  proportion 
of  the  body    politic,   without  exciting  the  deepest  regret  that  no  legislative  attempt 

*  See  Treatise  on  Indigence,  pages  110  to  122,  and  252  to  254k. 
f  See    •    «    Idem    .    .    .    pages  123  to  1S8. 
:(  See    •    •    Idem    .    .    .    pages  157  to  178,  and  257  to  259. 
§  See    •    .     Idem    •    •    .    pages  139  tol59,  and  255  to  257* 

f  In .  the  Treatise  on  Indigence,  published  by  Hatchard  in  1806,  the  Author  proposes  the  following  measures^ 
as  likely  to  correct  many  of  the  evils  which  then  and  still  greatly  afflict  Ae  innocent  and  useful  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

1st  Board  of  general  and  internal  police,  with  functions  applicable  to  the  great  object  of  giving  habito 

of  industry  to  the  people,  and  diminishing  immoral  and  criminal  offences. 
2d.  A  deposit  bank  for  parochial  friendly  societies,  calculated  to  excite  provident  habits>  and  to  remove 

many  of  the  evils  and  inconveniences  arising  from  these  institutions  as  now  constituted. 
Sd.  A  public  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
4tli.  An  improvement  of  the  existing  laws  relative  to  apprentices. 
The  measures  thus  proposed  are  fully  elucidated  and  explained  under  their  respective  heads,  and,  if  adopted  by 
the  Legislature,  a  confident  hope  is  entertained,  that  when  working  together  they  would  operate  powerfully  not  only 
in  reducing  the  number  of  the  indigent,  both  remediable  and  culpable,  but  also  in  augmenting  the  productive 
labour  of  the  country. 

The  measures  suggested,  as  likely  to  effect  these  most  beneficial  objects,  are  neither  Utopian  nor  impracticable. 
They  are  not  founded  on  visionary  theories,  either  presenting  insuperable  difficulties  in  their  execution  or  doubtful 
advantages  in  their  results ;  and  it  is  none  of  the  least  of  the  benefits  attached  to  these  measures,  that  the  structure 
of  the  design  will  secure  not  only  a  correct  but  also  permanent  and  never  failing  execution,  such  as  pievaite  with . 
respect  to  the  revenue  laws,  and  this  too  without  abridging  the  privileges  of  innocence,  or  augmenting  the  pubUc 
burthen,  while  the  obvious  gains  to  the  nation  must  be  very  extensive. 
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has  been  made  to  remove  those  blemishes  in  the  national  police ;  by  which  so  much 
misery  and  criminality  are  generated,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  that  portion  of  com* 
fort  and  happiness  attainable  through  the  medium  of  sobriety,  economy,  and  prodac- 
tive  industry. 

The  period  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a  great  accession  to  the  resident 
population  may  be  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  return  of  individuals,  who,  by  long 
service  in  the  army  and  navy,  have  lost  those  habits  of  industry,  which  are  necessary 
to  their  subsistence.  To  be  prepared  for  such  an  exigency  by  appropriate  measures 
calculated  to  assist  such  individuals,  by  rendering  their  labour  beneficial  to  the  country 
and  to  themselves,  would  reflect  great  honour  on  the  Legislature,  while  it  would 
prove  not  only  an  act  of  charity  but  of  humanity.  Fisheries  upon  an  extended  scale, 
and  improved  agriculture,-  and  public  works  would  do  much  in  accomplishing  this  de- 
sirable object. 

The  science  of  police,  still  but  imperfectly  understood,  consists  not  in  the  punish* 
ment,  but  in  the  prevention  of  moral  and  criminal  offences. 

By  the  term  police,  we  are  to  understand  all  those  regulatumB  which  relaie  to 
the  comfort f  convenience f  and  safety  of  the  community,  in  which  is  comprised  the  im^ 
provemefU  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  people ;  the  more  effectual  prevention  of 
moral  and  criminal  offences ;  lessening  the  demand  for  punishmentf  hg  turning  the 
hearts  and  arresting  the  hands  of  evil'-doergf  bg  forewarning  the  unwarg,  and  preserving 
in  innocence  the  untainted : — Thus  reluming  to  police  its  genuine  character,  unmixed 
with  those  judicial  powers  which  tend  to  punishment,  and  properly  belong  to  magi- 
stracy alone.* 

The  principal  advantages,  to  be  expected  from  the  enlightened  and  well  educated 
part  of  civil  society,  and  particularly  those  who  of  themselves  produce  nothing  from 
labour,  which  can  add  to  the  resources  of  the  state,  or  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country,  will  arise  from  the  employment  "of  their  talents,  and  from  availing  themselves 
of  their  acquirements  in  giving  effect  to  every  measure  which  can  tend  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor  by  promoting  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  comfort  or  happiness. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  obvious  to  all  who  may  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  they  have  retrogaded  in  morals 
in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty   years;    and    that  a  considerable    change   has     taken 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Finance  and 
Pidtce,  printed  in  1798  and  reprinted  in  1809,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  sereral  more  persons  of  great  talents  and  intelligence,  some  of  whom  are  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council;— who, after  a  full  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  national  police,  suggested  many  excellent  regulations 
which,  although  strongly  recommended  to  Parliament,  have  never  as  yet  been  adopted.  By  carrying  into  effect 
the  measures,  proposed  in  this  excellent  Report,  much  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  comnnunity  by  the  pre-* 
vention  and  consequent  diminution  of  criminal  oiences. 
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place  in  the  state  of  society,  (particularly  in  vulgar  life,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolutionary  war,)  which  has  been  in  a  certain  degree  disorganized  in 
every  country  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  evident  at  the  same  time  to.  those  whose  minds  are  directed  to  investigation^ 
of  this  nature,  that  those,  to  whom  it  is  assigned  to  legislate  and  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  government,  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  changes  which  are  rapidly  taking 
place ;  or  of  the  necessity  of  devising  measures  applicable  to  these  changes,  calculated 
in  their  nature  to  prevent  the  evils  which  they  engender,  and  by  appropriate  laws  and 
^  institutions,  conformable  to  the  new  state  of  things,  which  shall  counteract  the  mis- 
chiefs, which  are  to  be  apprehended  and  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
people. 

The  great  object  is,  to  devise  means  whereby  the  labour  of  the  people  may  be 
rendered  as  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  as  productive  to  the  country,  as  it  may  be 
possible  to  obtain  from  the  resources  of  the  empire.  These  resources,  as  they  are 
disclosed  in  this  work,  will  be  found  to  be  immense,  although  heretofore  imperfectly 
known  or  understood. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Great  Britain  the  agriculture  of  the  country  will 
admit  of  very  considerable  extension.  In  Ireland  infinitely  more.  In  the  colonies  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  a  resource  will'bb  found,  whenever  there  is  a  redundant  po- 
pulation, beyond  what  can  be  contemplated  even  by  the  most  sanguine  mind ;  while  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  emigrants  will  aid  the  parent  country,  by  the  additional  demand 
for  manufactures,  and  by  the  increase  of  trade  and  navigation. 

To  the  manufacturing  community,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  great  advantages  will 
result  from  such  wise  measures  of  government  as  shall  not  only  preserve  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible  the  resources  already  in  possession,  but  by  opening  other  chan- 
nels of  commercial  intercourse  through  the  medium  of  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

A  new  aera  may  be  said  to  be  commencing  in  the  world,  arising  out  of  the 
disorganized  wreck  produced  by  the  unexampled  mischiefs  of  the  French  revolution. 
X  Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  on  the  eve  of  assuming  a  new  aspect.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  the  vast  continent  of  North  and  South  America  cannot  fail  to  have 
considerable  influence  with  respect  to  the  changes  which  are  about  to  take  place. 
In  the  various  oscillations  of  states  and  empires,  which  the  present  extraordinary 
period  exhibits,  happily  for  the  British  Empire  it  has  weathered  the  storm.  By  the 
valour  of  its  people  and  the  wisdom  of  its  government  it  stands  firm,  possessing  with 
this  firmness  a  commanding  influence,  which  may  be  rendered  under  the  guidance 
of  able  and  enlightened  statesmen  of  infinite  benefit,  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
British  manufactures,  now  capable  of  being  augmented  almost  to  any  extent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  improvements  and  incalculable  mechanical  powers  of  machinery, 
applied  almost  to  every  species  of  productive  industry,  invigorated  by  immense  and 
growing  capitals,  and  aided  by  science,  skill,  experience,  and  industry. 
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It  is,  therefore,  through  the  medium  of  an  increased  demand  for  manufactures  in 
the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries,  that  the  most  certain  resource  is  to  be  found 
for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  people;  and  where  this  and  agriculture  fail, 
the  next  best  resource  will  be  found  in  emigration.  There  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
fortune than  the  existence  of  a  part  of  the  population  in  any  country  able  to  labour, 
but  unable  to  find  employment.  The  melancholy  exhibition  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  paupers  with  their  families,  living  chiefly  on  the  labour  of  others,  strongly  evinces 
an  error  in  the  present  system ; — since  it  will  be  found  on  investigation,  that  consi- 
derably more  than  half  a  million  of  these  degraded  individuals  are  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  whose  labour,  if  well  directed,  ought  to  produce  at  least  ten  millions  sterling 
a  year  beyond  their  present  earnings,  which  is  totally  lost  to  the  community,  in 
addition  to  what  is  expended  in  afibrding  a  feeble  and  scanty  subsistence.  / 

In  these  days  of  refinement,  when  the  science  of  political  economy  and  statistical 
knowledge  occupies  the  attention  of  the  more  enlightened  classes  of  society  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  at  any  former  period,  a  confident  hope  is  entertained,  that  the 
view  of  society,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Table,  joined  to  the  various  topics 
connected  with  the  national  prosperity  which  are  discussed  and  elucidated  in  this  work 
will  lead  to  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  bearing  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
which  shall  by  a  combination  of  remedies  (for  many  will  be  necessary)  produce  those 
salutary  results,  so    necessary    to   the   national  prosperity. 

The  incalculable  importance  of  increasing  the  mass  of  productive  labour,  as  the 
great  and  only  prop  and  stamina  of  the  state,  has  been  already  very  fully  discussed  j 
but  it  still  remains  to  explain  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  it  applies  to  the  ad* 
vantages  which  a  nation  derives  from  this  Labour. 

W^ierever  chance  or  accident  shall  reconcile  the  people  of  any'  country  to  a 
species  of  food  that  is  cheap  and  accessible,  the  labour  produced  will  add  infinitely 
more  to  the  wealth  of  a  country  than  where  the  food  consumed  is  expensive.  Thus 
in  Ireland,  where  the  labouring  people  are  reared  and  supported  on  the  simple  diet 
of  potatoes  and  butter-milk,  and  where  under  this  food  they  become  strong  and 
athletic,  that  country  under  well  directed  labour  will  grow  rich  more  rapidly  than 
England,  where  the  nourishment  required  costs  in  some  instances  double,  and  in 
others  triple  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  food  of  the  Irish  labourer. 
Scotland  and  the  Northern  counties  of  England  and  Wales  must  also,  in  proportion 
to  th^  number  of  persons  employed,  yield  a  much  greater  surplus  than  the  labour 
performed  in  the  Southern  counties,  where  the  expence  of  maintenance  from  the. habits 
of  the  people  may  upon  an  average  be  nearly  double. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  statistical  researches  than  the  knowledge  X)f 
the  species  of  food,  by  which  the  labouring  people  are  supported  in  various  .parts  of 
the    United    Kingdom.      It  will  scarcely  be  believed,    that   in    those    districts  whick 
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appear  most  steril  the  poor  fare  better, — have  a  greater  variety  of  that  species  of 
food  which  they  prefer,  and  are  stronger  and  more  athletic  than  the  labouring  people 
in  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  districts,  who  seldom  have  any .  variety  and  fare 
worse  at  a  much  greater  expence.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  those  districts 
where  the  greatest  parsimony  prevails  with  regard  to  food,  the  property  pro- 
duced from  labour  costs  less,  while  it  is  of  equal  value  with  what  is  produced  in 
districts  where  the  people,  from  their  peculiar  habits^  are  less  frugal  and  parsi- 
monious. 

Parsimony  is  the  parent  of  riches.  It  is  by  this  disposition  to  save  property,  that 
capitals  are  created,  without  which  the  industry  of  nations  and  communities  could  not 
be  put  in  motion. 

It  is  however  parsimony,  and  not  industry,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
increase  of  capital.  Industry,  indeed,  provides  the  means  which  parsimony  accumulates ; 
since  whatever  industry  might  acquire,  if  parsimony  did  not  store  it  up,  the  capital 
would  never  be  greater,  and  the  property  of  the  nation  would  remain  stationary,  and 
could  never  be  augmented.  In  fact,  capitals  ai*e  increased  by  saving,  and  diminished 
by  prodigality   and  misconduct. 

Parsimony,  by  increasing  the  capital  of  a  nation  which  is  destined  for  the  em- 
ployment and  maintenance  of  productive  labourers,  tends  to  increase  the  number  of 
those  whose  labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  bestowed.  It 
puts  in  motion  an  additional  portion  of  industry,  which  gives  an  augmented  value  to 
the  annual  quantity  produced.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  capitals  thus  saved  have  a. 
reproductive  quality  when  employed,  not  in  feeding  numerous  guests  and  multitudes 
of  menial  servants,  but  in  supporting  labourers^  manufacturers,  and  artificers^  who 
return   to  their  employers  with  a  profit  the  value  of  their  annual  consumption. 

If  the  prodigality  of  one  part  of  the  community  were  not  counteracted  by  the 
frugality  and  parsimony  of  the  other,  the  conduct  of  spendthrifts,  by  feeding  the  idle 
with  the  bread  of  the  industrious,  would  tend  not  only  to  ruin  themselves,  but  to 
impoverish  the  country. 

Injudicious  and  unsuccessful  projects  in  ag^culture,  mines,  trade,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, or  fisheries,  tend  in  the  same  manner  to  diminish  the  funds  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  productive  labour.  The  capitals  thus  lost  deprive  the  labourers  of 
the  employment  which  they  had  previously  furnished,  and  the  country  of  their 
reproductive  quality ;  but  experiments  of  this  nature,  by  disclosing  the  causes  by 
which  projects  have  failed,  are  not  seldom  beneficial,  since  what  has  ruined  many 
individuals  has  ultimately  raised  the  fortune  of  others. 

Mere  revenue  or  stationary  income  has  seldom  a  reproductive  quality,  and  hence 
the  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  seems  every  where  to  regulate  the  pro« 
portion  between  industry  and  idleness.     Wherever  capital  prevails,  industry,  producing' 
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some  benefit  to  the    country,   is  active.    Wherever  revenue  is  only  to  be  found,  it  is 
generally  surrounded  by  idleness  or  unproductive  labourers. 

It  is  capital  therefore,  and  not  revenue,  that  gives  an  impetus  to  the  preductive 
labour  of  all  countries  in  a  state  of  civilization*.  The  larger  the  capital  is,  the  more 
abundant  are  the  resources  for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  people ;  and  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  means,  which  a  nation  possesses  of  exporting  the  surplus  labour  thus 
produced,   so  will  be  the  increase  or  the   diminution   of  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  1 

And  hence  the  great  importance  of  colonies  and  foreign  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  seven  expensive  wars,  in  which  this  country  has  been  en« 
gaged  during  the  last  and  the  present  century,  rendering  it  necessary,  particularly  in 
latter  times,  to  remove  from  the  productive  labour  of  the  country  more  than  half  a 
million  of  its  most  efiicient  and  productive  labourers,  while  it  drew  from  the  surplus 
labour  of  those  who  remained  enormous  sums  of  money  annually,  this  excessive  bur- 
then has  been  sustained  without  appearing  materially  to  diminish  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  annual  income  of  individuals,  although  not  productive  like  capital,  has 
in  this  instance  greatly  assisted  the  state,  while  the  revolutionary  French  war,  in 
which  the  nation  has  been  so  long  engaged,  has  furnished  the  means  of  supporting 
it  through  the  medium  of  a  greatly  augmented  commerce  to  an  extent,  which  could 
not  have  taken  place  during  the  same  period  of  profound  peace: — yet  the  labour 
lost  during  the  last  twenty  years,  joined  to  the  exp^nces  of  the  war,  would  have  at 
this  time  added  an  enormous  sum  to  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Fortunately  however 
for  the  country,  a  capital  still  remains,  fully  sufiicient  to  give  activity  to  the  produc* 
tive  industry  of  the  whole  population  on  the  return  of  peace.  The  great  desideratum 
will  be,  to  give  this  industry  a  proper  and  beneficial  direction  so  as  to  promote  the 
general  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  community,  by  afibrding  them  employment  in 
every  species  of  productive  labour,  and  even  in  national  works,  where,  as  has  beea 
already  observed,  individual  enterprise  may  be  found  inadequate  to  compass  the 
whole. 

To  no  subject  connected  with  the  vital  interest  x>f  the  country  can  the  attention 
of  those  assigned  to  execute  the  powers  of  government  be  so  beneficially  employed, 
as  in  giving  encouragement  to  every  practicable  measure,  which  shall  lead  either 
directly  or  collaterally  to  the  full  employment  of  the  people ;  to  efiTect  which,  a  part^ 
and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue  could  not  for  a  limited  period 
be  more  beneficially  employed,  while,  as  the  ^  labour  will  leave,  or  ought  under  a 
proper   direction  to  leave  its  full  value  behind,  no  loss  could  arise  to  the  state. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHAPTER.* 

While  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community, 
and  the  preyention  of  criminal  offences,  by  proper  legislative  regulations,  are  amongst  the 
number  of  the  first  duties  of  all  governments,  the  habits  of  the  other  classes,  in  all  instances 
where  they  trench  upon  the  general  interests  of  society,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Although  there  are  among  the  highest  ranks  of  society  in  the  United  Kingdom 
many  excellent  characters,  who  do  honour  to  the  exalted  stations  they  fill  in  the 
state,  by  the  noble  example  they  exhibit  of  well  spent  lives  devoted  to  objects  of 
religion  and  virtue,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  their  country;  yet  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  there  are  not  a  few  who  pursue  an  opposite  course — careless  with  respect  to 
their  own  affairs,  and  indifferent  as  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  their  time  is 
chiefly  spent  either  at  the  gaming  table,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  most  frivolous  and  con- 
temptible amusements,  sinking  in  the  view  of  society  that  respectability  and  conse* 
quence  in  the   state,   to   which  birth  and  fortune  had  assigned  them. 

Nothing  can  exalt  a  country  more  than  a  general  exhibition  of  that  dignity  of 
character  and  public  and  private  virtue,  which  is  the  true  test  of  nobility.  J^othing 
can  degrade  it  more  than  a  display  of  those  deformities  and  blemishes,  which  deprive 
hereditary  rank  of  that  consequence  in  society,  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  en- 
titled. 

To  such  men,  whose  minds  and  manners  are,  or  ought  to  be  highly  cultivated 
and  embellished  by  a  superior  education,  and  whose  time  may  be  wholly  devoted 
to  acquirements  calculated  to  instil  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  community  at  large 
naturally  look  up  for  the  execution  of  those  important  duties,  which  are  assigned 
them  as  judges  and  legislators. 

The  class,  ranking  second  to  the  nobility,  possesses  a  proportion  of  honourable, 
rirtuous,  and  useful  individuals;  but  here  too,  a  stronger  disposition  prevails  among  a 
considerable  proportion  rather  to  imitate  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  the  highest 
orders  of  society.  Certain  it  is>  that  nothing  of  an  elevated  nature  can  attach  (be 
the  rank  what  it  will)  where  dissipation,  idleness,  and  extravagance  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  occupations  of  life,  forgetting  that,  without  the  practice  of  virtue  even 
in  amusements,  they  cannot  be  innocent,  nor  is  it  possible  they  caiv  attain  solid  or 
rational  happiness. 

The  third  class  comprises  a  part  of  the  community,  whose  professional  labours 
shelter  them  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age.  Here 
will  be  found  a  large  share  of  ^virtue,  although  a  certain  proportion,  stimulated  by 
itie  example  of  the  superior  classes,  are  in  some  instances  too  much  prone  to  indulge 

*  See  pages  124*,  125,  126,  and  127,  in  which  the  different  classes  of  society  are  enumerated. 
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in  those  scenes  of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  expence,  which  they  erroneously    suppose 
ave  a  tendency  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  society. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  will  not  only  be  found  many  very  useful  members 
of  society^  but  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  possessing  religions  and  moral  habits. 

Among  the  sixth  class  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  character:  unquestionably, 
much  usefulness,  much  virtue  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  and  evident  increase 
of  the  corruption  of  morals.  To  this  division  of  the  community,  not  only  from  its 
comprising  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole  population,  but  from  its  incalculable  impor- 
tance in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  by  forming  the  chief  organs  by  which  the 
annual  income  of  the  country  is  created  and  produced,  much  attention  is  due.  What- 
ever therefore  it  may  be  possible  to  accomplish  through  the  medium  of  legislative 
regulations^  which  shall  tend  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  this  numerous 
and  most  usefiil  class  of  the  community,  by  promoting  religious,  virtuous,  and  pro- 
vident habits,  will  eminently  tend  to  exalt  the  country, — to  improve  its  physical 
strength,  its  revenue,  its  power,  and  its  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

The  seventh  class,  alas!  exhibit^  a  lamentable  picture  of  deformity,,  comprising 
indigence,  vice,  idleness,  and  criminal  delinquency  in  all  its  various  shades  and  rami* 
fications.  It  is  a  painful  subject  to  dwell  upon ;  but  consolation  may  be  derived 
from  the  reflection,  that  there  exists  in  the  legislature  those  elements  of  power, 
intelligence,  and  wisdom,  which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  in  times  of  less  peril 
and  more  leisure,  may  be  productive  of  a  very  considerable  diminution.  To  eradicate 
indigence f  vice,  idleness,  or.  crimes ,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  is  a  hopeless  case; 
but  certainly  it  is  susceptible  of  much  mitigatioa.  •  The  misery  and  wretchedi^ss, 
which  are  attached  to  the  whole  of  thia  class,  exceed  all  credibility.  It  can  only 
be  estimated  by  the  few,  wha  have  devoted  a  portion  of  their  time  to  investigations 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  obtain  a 'species  of  useful  knowledge,  which  is  not  however 
accessible  but  by  a  gpreat  sacrifice  of  feeling;  painful  in  the  extreme,  and  aggravated 
by  the  impossibility  of  affording  adequate  relief. 

Looking  generally  at  the  state  of  morals  in  the  three  kingdoms^  it  is  no  less 
curious  than  interesting  to  mark  the  distinction  in  vulgar  life,  which  prevails  in  each. 

In  England  much  ignorance  prevails^  which  tends  greatly  to  the  corruption  of 
morals ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  mass  of  the  people  are  tractable,  and  possess  a 
g^eat  share  of  good  nature. 

In  Scotland,  a  character  totally  different  is  exhibited.  Strongly  attached  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  almost  universally  taught  to  read  by  means  of  the  national 
parochial  schools,  the  mass  of  the  labouring  people  are  moral  and  parsimonious,  and 
generally  industrious,  although  at  the  same  time  not  exempted  from  blemishes.  The 
duties  imperative  on  the  established  clergy  to  attend  minutely  (at  least  in  the  rural 
parishes)  to  the  progress  of  the  children  in  a  knowledge  of  religious  and  moral 
duties  have  tended   much  to  elevate  ^the  vulgar  in  Scotland  above  those  iijl  almoav 
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every  other  country  in  Europe.  The  effect  of  the  system  pursued,  at  least,  proves 
the  practicability  of  results  equally  favourable  by  the  same  means  in  the  Sister  King- 
doms. 

Ireland  unhappily,  although  blessed  with  a  land  producing  plenty,  exhibits  a 
state  of  morals  in  vulgar  life  which  is  truly  lamentable.  In  spite  of  a  numerous 
clergy  of  the  church,  to  which  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  are  attached,  and 
from  whom  they  are  supposed  to  receive  religious  instruction,  it  appears  to  produce 
little  or  no  moral  effect.  Constitutionally  good  tempered,  although  subject  to  paroxisms 
of  rage  and  fury,  which  are  often  productive  of  great  excesses,  they  are  nevertheless  sus- 
ceptible of  good  impressions,  and  under  more  favourable  circumstances  might  be 
rescued  from  the  deplorable  ignorance,  and  the  influence  of  those  ill  regulated  pas- 
sions which  render  these  valuable  and  interesting  people  less  useful,  less  comfortable, 
and  less  happy  than  under  a  better  system  might  be  attainable.  The  country  is 
fruitful  beyond  any  other  portion  of  the  British  Islands;  and  yet  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  miserable. 

Certain  it  is,  that  much  remains  still  to  be  done  to  produce  those  improvements 
in  the  state  of  civil  society  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The 
value  of  such  improvements,  as  they  relate  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  national  character,  are  beyond  all  calculation. 

If,  happily  for  the  British  Empire,  such  an  improved  character  can  be  given  to 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  people,  high  as  this  great  nation  stands  in  arts  and  arms, 
an  advance  in  point  of  elevation,  power,  and  general  prosperity  would  be  attained, 
which  would  probably  command  many  years  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  happiness.  On 
the  contrary,  if  these  sources  of  prosperity  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant, — if  the  moral 
habit»  of  the  people  shall  be  neglected  and  be  suffered  to  retrogade,  a  general  decay 
may  be  expected — the  wealth  of  the  country  will  gradually  diminish,  and  its  power 
and  resources  Vill  be  reduced.  • 

Hitherto  the  vital  springs,  which  give  force  and  efiicacy  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  almost  all  the  civilized  countries  in  the  world,  have  experienced  infi- 
nitely less  attention  than  their  incalculable  importance  deserve. 

The  first  object  is  to  discover,  through  tlie  medium  of  statistical  arithmetic,  the 
actual  or  (if  unattainable)  the  approximating  facts  which  bear  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  without  which  no  accurate  conclusion  can  be  drawn: — no  systematic  remedy 
can  be  applied.  The  remedy  being  through  this  medium  discovered,  the  obstructions 
to  its  application  ought  then  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  assigned  to  exercise 
ttie  powers  of  government. 

It  is  admitted,  that  great  difiUculties  in  many  instances  may  occur;  but  while 
the  boon,  which  is  to  be  obtained,  is  the  greatest  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a 
nation,  much  ought  to  be  surmounted  to  ^ain  such  an  inestimable  prize.  And  a 
hfunMe  hope  is  entertained,  that  it  may  be  practicable  to  find  the  means  of  improving 
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the   morals  of  the  labouring  people,    without    trenching  on  the  rights  of  communities 
or  individuals. 

Tt  is   indeed   true  that,  notwithstanding  all  the   blemishes  which  afflict  the   body 
politic,   the  nation  has  risen  even  under    the   pressure  of    a  long*  and   expensive  war 
to  a  height  far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine   mind   could   have    supposed  possible 
but   how   much   hisffaer    would   it    not    have    risen   had   these   blemishes  not  existed? 

From   the  peculiar  nature  of  the  war/  ultimately  confining   a  larg^  portion  of  the 
commerce    of   the   world  to  the  British  Empire,    resources  for    carrying    it    on   were 
generated  by  the   extent  of   this  commerce.      On   the  return  of    peace  the  commerce 
will   cease  to  be   concentrated.     It  will  take   a  new   course  unfavourable  to  this  coun- 
try.    The    nations  of  Europe,   as  heretofore,    will    participate    in    the    wealth    which 
flowed    into    the    British    ports.      The  rivalship,  which  for  a  time  has  been   dormant,   * 
will  again  be   revived  and  augmented.     The  British  people  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
such  an  exigency,  by    putting  forward  their  whole  strength,    and  by  rendering  their 
physical  capability  as  efficient  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  preventing  any 
diminution  of  the  resources  of  the  state ;  but  of  extending  the   comfort  and  improving 
the  moral  habits,    and  the  consequent  happiness  of  the  people,  by  a  general  diffusion 
of  productive  industry,   rendered   practicable  by  resources  opened  to   the  view  of  the 
people  by  the  means  which  exist  or  which   may  be  made  to  exist  at  home,  and  when 
these  fail  by  a   transfer  of  the  surplus  labour  to  the   colonies,  where  it  may   still  be 
rendered  equally  beneficial  to  the  emigrants  and  to  the  Parent  State. 
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y  amber 
of  Heads 

of' 
Families. 


1 
1 

10 

b\Q 
48 

861 
11»000 
33,000 


3,500 

18,000 

5,000 


70,000 


3.000 


50,000 


2,500 


RANKS,  DEGREES,  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 


1^00 
17,500 
19,000 
J  8,000 

5,000 


70,000 
210,000 
280,000 
742,151 


3,500 

22.800 

8,700 


ROYALTY  :— The  King,  Queen,  and  Princesses  of  their  Family    -    -    -  - 

The  Prince  Regent,    the  Princess  of  Wales,  andthe  Princess 
Charlotte    ------.... 

The  remaining  Princes   and  Princesses  of  the  Blood,  both 
lineal  and  collateral        -        -         -        .        .        .        . 

NOBILITY:— Temporal  Peers,  including  Peeresses  in  their  own  Right 
Spiritual  Lordtf  or  Bivhops        -        -  .... 

GENTRY :— Baronets    --. 

^  Knights  and  Esquires  •  .  .  .  . 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies  living  on  Incomes      •        -        ^        . 

STATE  AND  REVENUE  :— 

Persons  in  higher  Civil  Offices      -         -  .... 

Persons  in  lesser    -    •    Idem.    ...... 

ARMY:  (A^— Military  Officers,  inclnding  Surgeons.  Quarter  Masters,  Pay 
Masters,  Engineer  and  Artillery  Officers,  Recruiting  Staff- 
Officers,  and  the  Commissariat      -»..... 

Common  Soldiers  in  the   Regulars  and    Militia,   including 
Non-Commissioiicd  Officers  and  Artillery  and  Engineers  -    • 


NAVY  (B) :  ^Naval  Officers,  Marine  Officers,  Surgeons,  Pursers,  &c.    -    - 


Seamen  in  the  Havy  and  Revenue  Service  and  Marines  -    -    . 


HALF  PAY,  &c.  (C)— Military,  Naval  and  Medical  Half-pay  Officers,  includ- 
ing  Superannuated  Officers,  Retired  Chaplains,  and  Widows 
andCliildrea  of  Officers  receiving  Pensions      •      .      •      . 


PENSIONS  (D}:~Pensioner8  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  and  out 

Pensioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Idem 
Pensioners  of  the  Chest  at  Chatham 
Pensioners  of  the  Royal  Hospital^t  Kil« 
main  ham. 


Averaged 

Number 

ofPersonf 

in  each 

Family. 


50 

50 

20 
25 
15 
15 
10 
8 


7 
5 


5 

4 


Aggregate 
Number  of 
Persons  in 
theFamilies 

of  each 

Class. 


50 

50 

200 

12,900 

720 

12,915 

110,000 

280,000 


24,500 
9J,000 


25,000 

280,000 

15,000- 
200,000 


Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Estimated 

number  of 

Males. 


Estimated 
Number  of 
Females. 


23 
23 

95 

6,400 

'320 

6,400 

54,000 

130,000 


12,000 
44,000 


28,000 


.      330,000 


13,000 


220,000 


Averaged.  - 


The  above  mentioned  Pensioners   receiving  besides  from 
Labour        --....... 


I,597,58F 


CLERGY :  —  Eminent  Clergymen        - 

Lesser    -    -    Idem        -  -         -  -        «        -        . 

LAW:  — Judges,  Barristers,  Attorneys,  Clerks,  &c,    -        -       .        - 
PHYSICs— Physicians,  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  &c.        .        -        -        . 
PINE  ARTS;  — Artists,  Sculptors,   Engravers,  Ua.      -         -         .        .       . 

AGRICULTURE,  MINES,  &c:— 

Freeliolders  of  the  better  sort        ---... 
Le.<)s«>r  Freeholders  -  -  -        -         •        •        . 

Farmers  --•-... 

Labouring  people  employed  in  Agriculture,  Mines,  and  Mine- 
rals, incMing  Earnings  of  the  Females     .        «        .     . 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  SHIPPING,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  TRADE: 

.Eminent  Merchants,  Bankers,  &c.       -        .  .      . 

Lesser  Merchants  trading  by  Sea,  including  Brokers,  &c.f     . 

Persons  employing  professional  skill  and  capital  as  Engineers, 

Surveyors,  Master  Baildcrs  of  Houses,  &c.    -      -  "  .      I 

Continued    - 


12,500 


80,000 


6 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5i 

5 

5} 

H 


10 
7 


9000 
87,500 
95,000 
90.000 
25,000 


385,000 
1.050  000 
1,540,000 

3,154,142 


35,000 
159,600 

43,500 


8,200 


6^,000 


4,300 
43,000 
46,000 
44,000 
12,000 


190,000 
500  000 
730,000 

1,526,635 


17,000 
79,600 

21,500 


27 


27 


105 

6,500 

400 

6,515 

56,000 

150,000 


12300 
46.000 


12,000 


120,000 


12,000 


100,000 


6,300 


30,000 


4,700 
4^,500 
49.000 
46,000 
13,000 


195,000 
550,000 
810,000 

1,627,507 


18,000 
80,000 

22,000 


Estimated 
Population. 


50 

50 

200 

12,900 

720 

12,915 

110,000 

280,000 


24,500 
90,000 


40,000 

450,000 

25,000 
320,000 


Averaged 
Yearly  Income 
of  the  Family 
of  each  Class. 


14,500 


92,000 


9,000 
87,500 
95,000 
90,000 
25,000 


385,000 
1,050,000 
1,540,000 

3,154,142 


35,000 
159,600 

43,500 


146,000 

172,000 

18,300 

10,000 

5,010 

3,510 

2,000 

800 


980 
300 

21,000  Officers  at 
200/.  each  perann. 

280,000  Soldiers 
Artillery  aud  Engi- 
neers, at  35/.  each 
per  anuum. 

8,380  Officers   at 

250/L  each  per 

annum. 

171p40  Seamen 

and  Mannes  at  42/. 

each  per  annum. 

6,500  Halfpay.&c. 

Officers  at  100/. 

each  per  annum. 
2066  Widaws  and 
Children  of  Officers 
at  100/.  per  annum. 

42,000  In  and  Oul 
Pensioners(Soldier* 
and  Sailors)  ave- 
raged at  15/.  each 
per  aonum. 


Aggregate  In 
come  of  eacb 
Class  of  th^ 
Community  ip 
Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland. 


146^000 

172^000 

'    183,000 

5,160,000 

240,480 

3,022,110 

22,000,000 

28,000,000 


\ 


5,430,000 
5,400,000 

4,200,000 


^  9,800,1 

i  2,095,1 
i  7,204,1 


856,600 


630,000 


I    4,128;496     I    4,018,081     |  8,146,577 


Idem  at  10/.  each 
per   annum. 
720 
200 

400 
300 
280 


275 
100 
120 

45 


[ 


2,600 
805 

300 


420,000 

1,080,000 
3,500,000 
7,600,000 
5,400,000 
1,400,000 


19,250,000 
21,000,000 
33,600,000 

33,396,795 


9,100,000 
18,354,000 

^,610,000 


1^249.250,665 
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Siimber    o' 
I  the  Fa  mi  lie 


I  of  Great  Britain  and  lrd«nd. 


^?T^88 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  SHIPPING,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  TRADE, 
INCLUDING  THE  FISHKRIES:— 

Cmitinued  -    -    - 

Perron*  employtng  Con<UI  in  building  and  repairing  Sbiui, 
Cisft,  ti". 

Ship  Owners  letting  Ship*  Tor  Freight  only    ■     -      .     .      . 

Aquatic  Labourer!  in  ihe  Mtrchanla'  Servce,  Fiiheriei, 
Hirers,  Crniali,  &c 

Manufactoren  employing  Capitals  In  all  brancfaes,  aa  Cotton, 
Went),  Flax,  Hemp,  Legttier,  Olaas,  Pottery,  Oold,  Siket, 
Tin,  Copper,  Iran,  Steel,  and  other  Hetali,  Silk,  Paper, 
Booki,  OuniJDvder,  Painlin'  Coloara,  I>y'd  Stnfiii,  dec. 
Bt«r,  Porter,  Diitilled  Liqaon,  SweeU,  Candle*,  Soap, 
Tobacco,  Snuff,  Salt,  fee.    Ice.         -         .         .         . 

Principal  Warehousemen,  telling  by  Wfatdaiale    - 

Shopkeeper*  and  Tndeameu  retailinK  Oooda      -       .      - 

Pertoni  empluving  Capital*,  ■>  Tailora,  Mantua ~ Maker*, 
Uilliivcra,  &c  in  the  Hanufjctnre  of  Stuff*  into  Wearing 
Apparel  and  Dreaaci,  fcc.  ..... 

Clerk*  and  Shopmen  to  Merchant*,  Maoufactnrera,  Shop- 
keeper*, k.c.         ....... 

Inn  keeper*  and   Publicans  licenced  to  kII  Ale,  Beer, 
other  Liqnori         •  ...... 

Umbrella  and  Paraaol-naken,  Silk  Lace  Worker*,  EaibToi- 
denn.  Domestic  Spinrten,  Clear  Starcbera,  Lanndrene*, 
Mangier.,  ic. 

Artisan*,  Handicraft*,  Mechanic*,  and  Labourer*  employed  in 

Manuraclories,  BuilillDg*,  aiid  Worlu  of  etery  kind  - 
Hawker*,     Pedlan,  Diiffen,    and   olber*    with  and    without 


UNIVEKSITIES  AND  SCHOOLS,  for  the  Education  of  youth:— 

PerSDiii  educating  Youth  id  Univertilie*  and  chief  School 
Penoni  engaged  in  the  Education  of  Youth  of  both  Sexei, 
and  generally  emplofing  tone  Capital  in  thiipnnuit 

MISCELLANEOUS  :— 

Clargymen  regularly  ordained  dissenting  from  tba  Eitobliihed 

Church,  including  itinerant  Prcxchcrs       ... 
Penon*  employed  in   Tbealrical    [<uriuili  and    attached    t 

Theatres  and  Concert*,  ai  Muiician*,  Ice. 
Per»oru  keeping  Boujc!  for  Lunatics     .         . 
Lunatic*  asd  others  under  Mental  derangement 
PeiEOai  confined  in  Priiohs  Tor  Debt         ... 


Ettl mated    | 
Number 
Ma  lea.  Female*, 


4,138,496 
1,401) 


264.000 

5,400 

700,000 


818,750 
262,500 
437,500 

150,000 

4,343,389 

5,600 

3,4Pfi 
310,000 

so.noi) 

3,500 


340,000 

110,000 
130,000 
916,500 

14.000 

2,103,219 
9,B00 


360,000 

108,150 
133,500 
931,000 

76,000 

9,940,170 
8,800 


Areraged 
Yearly  Incomi 
of  the  Family 
of  each   Clau. 


AggrCKaHj 
cijine  of  each 
Clan  of  tbr 
Comtnunity  in 
Onat  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


43,150 
400,000  < 


862,500  j 
437,500 


95,000  at  70J: 


10,000^  9 


4,343,389 

5,600 


3,496 

210,000 


20,000 

3,500 


35,376,000 

783,600 

98,000,000 


7,875,000 

[     6,750,000 

8,750,000 

-     3,500,000 

49^54,758 


•3,000 
!4,«O0B 


175,000 

35,000 

ieo,ooo 

.105,000 


Vagrants,  Gipsie*,  tloguc.1,  Vagabonda,  ThleTca,  Swindlera, 


raof  b 


1    MORG 


:»  (IncludiDu-  Wivei  and  Children)      •      . 
Person*  included   m  the   varioua  Pamilica  above  menlioni 
who  have  Income*  fri:ni  the  Fund*  and  other  Source*,  i 
eluding  also  Trustees  For  Orphans,   Minors,  and  Chatitable 
Foundation*  oud  Inalitutions,  about  ... 


Pauper*,  producing  from  their  own  Labour  in  miii^cllaneoii* 
FimpToyments, —  .  .  -  .  . 

And  receiving  from  Parochial  rate*  about    .        -        -        . 


8,476,985 
MalealnGn 


780,050 

8,619,818 

Ireat  BtiUin 
aitd  Ireland. 


Total  Yearly 
Income  of  the 
Population  of 
Great  Britain 
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SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 


^ 


L 


ROYALTY    

NOBILrrY 

GENTRY  

STATE  AND  REVENUE        •        .        .        .        .-       •        .       . 
ARMY       (A)  ....... 

NAVY       (B)  . 

HALF  PAY,  &c.     (C) •        • 

PENSIONERS      (D)  .  .  .  .  .  . 

CLERGY  »♦..•.•• 

LAW^    .  •  .  •  .  •  •••  ■ 

PHYSIC  . 

FINE  ARTS      «•«.*••• 
AGRICULTURE,  MINES,  &c.  .  .  .  .  . 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE,    SHIPPING,   MANUFACTURES,  AND 

TRADE,  including  the  Fisberies 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  SCHOOUS,  for  tbe  Edacation  of  Youth  . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PAUPERS  ........ 

Totals    .      .      •      • 

■■WW— iW**—^— ——<>—— .i^'         ■  ■■■i^.l— ■  III  I  III     III   1—1— ^M^.—     »        ■ 


Familiet. 


12 
564 
46^861 
21,500 
75,000 
53,000 
2,500 

19,000* 

19  000 

18,000 

5,000 

1,302,151 

1,506,774 

35,874 

9,445 

387,100 


Persons,  includ- 
ing Domestics. 


3,501,781 


Income  of  each 
Class. 


7,071,989 
213,496 
354,441 

1 ,548.400 


17,096,803 


£. 

300 

501,000 

13,620 

5,400,480 

402.915 

53.022,110 

114,500 

8,830,000 

490,000 

14,000,000 

345,000 

9,299.680 

14,500 

856,600 

92,000 

1,050.000 

96,500 

4,580,000 

95,000 

7,600,000 

90,000 

5,400,000 

25,000 

1,400,000 

6,129,142 

107,246,795 

183,908,352 
7,664,400 
9.890,955 
9,871,000 


•£.430,521,372 


AGGREGATE. 


Familia* 

Agriculture,  Mines,  &c        •        -        -         -         -     1,302,151 

Inland  Trade            -            -             -            -            .        970,224 

Manufactures            -            ------            -        464,500 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Shipping            -            -        •         72,050 
King's  Military  and  Marine,  including  Pensioners    -    •    130,500 
MisceUancous            .....        562,356 

Totals     -    -    -    3,501,781 

Persons, 

6,129,142 
4,599,139 
2^066,500 
406.350 
941,500 
2,954,172 

Income, 

-£.107,246,795 
98,629,352 
57.223,000 
28,056,000 
25,206.2ti0 
114,159,945 

17,096,803 

.£.430,521,372 

.1              1     .1,    . 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


This  Table  has  been  formed  after  considerable  Iaboi]^r  in  oonsulting  the  ablest  Writers  on  Political  (Economy,  Parliamentary  and  various  public  Docaments, 
the  Population  Returns  to  Parliament  in  1811,  and  every  other  accessible  Document  and  information  that  could  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing Observations  are  offered  by  way  of  elucidation.  The  first  column  comprehends  such  Male  part  of  the  Population  as  are  Heads  of  Families.  The 
number  of  Families  in  (3reat  Britain  appears  from  the  Returns  under  the  Act  of  1811  to  be  2,544,215;  assuming  Ireland  to  contain  4,500,000  Inhabitants,  the 
Rule  of  proportion  will  give  for  Ireland  957,566  Families:  Total  3,501,781.  Now  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  this  Total  into  the  various  Classes 
of  the  Community,  it  must  be  evident  that  very  much  must  rest  upon  observation  and  conjecture,  it  being  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  Heads  of  Families ;  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  in  almost  all  Classes  the  number  of  unmarried  Men  greatly  exceed  that  of  Heads  of  Families,  in 
aome  instances  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  may  be  as  3  to  1  as  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  others  as  5  to  2  or  8  to  3;  we  have  proportioned 
them  throughout  accorcling  to  the  best  of  our  judgment.  Next  follows  the  several  Ranks,  Degrees,  &c.  of  Society,  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  which, 
being  arranged  in  the  order  most  known,  cannot  fail  to  be  understood.  In  stating  the  *  averaged  number  of  persons  in  each  Family'  due  attention  has  been 
had  to  the  medium  number  of  persons  in  a  Family,  including  Domestics,  Male  and  Female,  according  to  the  rank  and  situation  in  life  of  each  Family.  Under 
the  head  '  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  there  will  be  found  distinguished  the  number  of  Males  and  Females  :  With  the  exception  of  Irelancl  which,  as 
already  observed,  is  estimated  to  contain  4,500,000  lohabitantsj  the  Population  is  stated  according  to  the  Returns  under  the  Act  of  181 1 ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  composing  the  various  Classes  of  the  Community,  for  which  there  are  no  data,  they  are  stated  according  to  the  best  local  information  wh:ch  could  be 
obtained.  It  is  observable,  that  the  *  averaged  yearly  Income  of  the  Family  of  each  Class'  is,  with  regard  to  some  Families,  derived  from  several  sources; 
thus,  the  Income  of  some  Merchants  may  not  arise  from  Commerce  alone,  but  may  also  be  derived  from  the  public  Funds,  from  the  Rent  of  Hou»rs,  Lands, 
&c. ;  some  Tradesmen,  besides  the  profits  arising  firom  Trade,  derive  an  Income  from  public  Securities  and  other  sources.  This  circumstance  has  been 
ocmsidered  in  estimating  the  medium  Income  of  each  Class.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  there  are  in  the  Army  and  Navy  a  large  majority  of  young  Men 
that  have  no  Families,  and  that  have  rai-ely  any  other  source  of  Emolument  than  what  arises  from  their  profession  (except  the  Officers,  many  of  whom  have 
independent  fortunes)  ;  the  calculation  is  therefore  made  upon  each  Head  receiving  pay,  &c.*>And  this  forms  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  the  Calcula- 
tion made  of  an  averaged  Income  for  each  Family. 

(A)  The  Jrm^  may  be  stated  as  follows  i 

Regulars,  according  to  the  Military  Estimates  for  1812  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  (exclusive  1  OJtcert  and  Men. 

of  British  Troops  in   the  East  India  Company's  Service  and  of  Foreign  Corps)  after  deducting  V  to«i  oftA 

,  for  Non-Effectives,  consist  of )  ivj,v\>* 

Embodied  Militia,  firom  the  same  Estimates        • •  .  93,212 

Total 287,116 


It  appears  from  the  Army  List,  published  for  the  Use  of  the 
War  Office,  that  there  are— Officers  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding reduced  Officers  receiving  full  pay  •     .    .     13,140 
Idem  Royal  Artillery        .        .     - .        •        .        .       929 
Idem  .  •  •  •  Engineers         •  .  .         •         .        206 

Idem  .  .  .  Embodied  Militia,  taken  at  about  8  per 

Cent  upon  the  1  utal  number  above  mentioned    .    .    6,525 
Commissariat,  about        .        •        .        .        .        • 200 


ToUil  of  Officers 


21,000 


Men,  including  Non- Commissioned  Officers,  in  the  Regulars  180,764 
Idem Idem Militia        86,687 

Idem Idem  .  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers  12,549 


Total  of  Men,  including  Non-commissioned  Offioers  ....    280,OOo 


The  Officers  and  their  Families  may  be  thus  distributed : — 

Males, 

Heads  of  Families 5,000 

Unmarried  Men    •    • 16,000 

Children 7,000 

28,000 
Females. 
Women  and  Children 12,000 


Total 


40,000 


The  Men,  mcluding  Kon -Commissioned  Officers,  as  follows; 

Males. 

Heads  of  Families 70,000 

Unmarried  Men 210,000 

Children 50,000 

330,000 
F&nales. 
Women  and  Children     ....    .    120,000 

ToUl  .     .    450,000 


Aa  the  Officer*,  besides  their  regimental  pay,  derive  Emolument  from  being  on  the  Staff,  commanding  in  Garrisons  and  acting  as  Governors  of  FortSf  and  is 

various  Employments,  their  Incomes  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  .^200  per  annum. 


{B)  The  Navy  may  be  thus  stated  : — 


Officers, 

Naval  Officers    .     .     .     .  5,113 

Marine   Do 1,128 

Medical  Do 1,482 

Pursers    .....  657 

Total    .    .  8,380 


Men,  incIuding^on-Commissioned  Officers. 

Seamen     .    .     .     140,000 
Marines    .    .    .      31,540 


ToUl  .    171,540 


/ 


Continued. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  Continued. 


Mtfise  «nd  Ncval  Officers  aud  their  Families  may  be  taken  at  foUoirs :— >  Men,  iacluding  Non-Coramissioned  Offioers,  thus : — 

MaUt,  Malet. 

Heads  of  Families 3,000  Heads  of  Faro-lie 50.000 

Unmarried  Men 5,380  Unmarried  Men 121,540 

Children    .....      ...      .     4,620  Children 50.000 


13,000  821,540 

Females.  Females, 

Women  and  Children     •    .      .     •     12,000  Women  and  Children     ....    98.460 


Total    .      .    25,000  Total   •      .    320,000 


Kara!  Officers  receive,   besides  their  pay,  Emolament  as  Commanders  in  Chief  on  Foreign  'Stations,  Governors  of  Islands,  and  for  Miscellaneous  Services  ioK 

cludiug  Prize  Money,  &c. ;  their  Incomes  averaged  cannot  t>e  less  than  «f  250  per  Annum. 

(C)  It  appears  from  the  '<  Estimates  of  Ordinary  of  Navy  and  the  Estimates  of  Army  Services  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  1812,*^ 

That  the  Half- pay,  Superannuation  Allowances,  and  Pensions  for  Officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines 

amounted  for  the  Year  1812  to ^623,785 

And  Pensions  to  the  Widows  and  Children  of  Officers  in  the  X^nd  and  Sea  Service  to 84,723 

Totol  .......    ^708,508 

Bnt  as  many  reduced  Officers  and  Widows  have  other  sources  of  Income  besides  these  Pensions  and  Allowances,,  as  Money  in  the  Fands,  Laad^ 
Houses,  &C.  their  Incomes  may  be  averaged  at  «f  100  per  Annum,  making  the  sam  of  ^856,600,  as  sUted  in  the  Table, 


Biooers  o,%oiky  isoys  vuu.  Ana  tne  v;best  at  unatham  in  18U2  bad  attacbed  to  it  on  tbe  jsooils  8,W4  rensioners,  oi  wnom  d,)eu:»  were  actually  paid 
Pensions.  The  total  number  of  every  description  now  may  not  be  less  than  42^000.  The  pay  and  clothing  of  Soldier8.and  Sailors,  who  are  U  and 
Old  Pensioners*  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  «f  15  for  each  Man  per  annum. 

Thus  we  have  shewn,  that  where  data  were  to  be  obtained  they  have  been  consulted ;  and  although  accuracy  to  a  point  is  not  attainable  with 
respect  to  tbe  trading  Gasses,  yet  it  is  presumed  from  the  great  pains  and  labour  which  have  been  bestowed  on  each  branch,  that  the  Table  will  be 
found  as  aceurate  thronghout  as  tbe  subject  will  admit  of  and  as  may  be  necessary  for  any  purpose  required. 

» 

^fSSSS^sasmSssssssssBs^ss^ .        ,         saaaeaaasaagBsaasaaaaMCSsa  I  i,      ■    ■  ■■■!     ..    .   ■■■■  ■  ■■  ssassasasi     i  ■     ■     ■  ,   ■ .     ■  ■    >■  ■ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PITBLTC  RB VENUES  AND  EXPRNDITURE  OV 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IREUINB^  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIODS  TO  THE  REIGN 
OF   GBORGEJCII. 


(higinai  of  Public  Revenue. — In  Savage  Life  a  Tribute  in  kind  paid  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Tribe  by  his  Adherents, — The  Romans  levied  Taxes  in  Rritain  partly  in  kind,  partly  in 
money. — The  produce  of  the  Taxes  increased  under  the  Roman  Gavemment — A  considerable 
Surplus  remitted  to  Rome. — Progress  of  the  public  Revenue  to  the  Norman  Conquest — 
Annual  Income  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Norman  Line :  IViUiam  the  Conqueror  £M0fiOO, 
William  Rufus  .£350,000,  Benry  I.  300,000,  Stephen  250,000.— ^iitti»al  Income  of  thb 
Sovereigns  of  the  Saxon  or  Plantagenet  Line :  Henry  II.  <£200,000,  Richard  I.  <£150,000, 
John  <£100,000,  Henry  III  <£80,000,  Edward  I  <£150,000,  Edward  II.  .<£100,000,  Ed- 
ward  III.  <£154,139.  17 s.  5<l.,  Richard  II,  <£  130,000. — Annual  Income  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  Line  of  Lancaster :  Henry  IV.  ^100,000,  Henry  F.  c£76,648,  Henry  VI.  .£64,976.— 
Annual  Income  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Line  of  York :  Edward  IV.  Edward  V.  and 
Richard  III.  each  *£100,000. — Annual  Income  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor  : 
Henry  VII  .£400,000,  Henry  VIII,  <£800,000,  Edward  VI.  <£400,000,  Queen  Mary,  <£450,000, 
Queen  Elizabeth  <£500,000. — Annual  Income  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart : 
James  I.  .£600,000,  Charles  I  .£895,819,  The  Commonwealth  ^^1,517,247,  Charles  II. 
^^^1,800,000,  James  I  J.  «£2,001,855. — Annual  Income  of  the  Sovereigns  since  the  Revolution: 
William  III  <£3,895,205,  Queen  Anne  ^^5,691,803,  George  I.  c£6,762,643,  Oeorge  II. 
^8,522,540. — Public  Expenditure. — General  Reflections. 


The  revenues  raised  for  the  support  and  defence  of  all  empires,  kingdoms,  and 
states  are  of  such  vital  importance,  as  they  relate  to  the  piosperity  and  the  general 
happiness  of  every  country,  that  in  considering  this  bra>tch  of  the  subject  a  short  his- 
torical accouat  of  its  rise  and  progress  in  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting* 

s 
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In  all  nations  and  communities  wherever  the  civil  compact  has  existed,  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  revenue  has  been  obtained  from  the  labour  of  the  people. 
It  even  extends  to  savage  life,  where  the  chief  of  the  tribe  exacts  from  his  adhe« 
rents  a  certain  tribute,  arising  from  agriculture,  the  produce  of  the  chace^-— from  fish-- 
ing,  or  from  hogs,  poultry,  or  other  animals. 

This  species  of  revenue  existed  in  England  previous  to  the  time  when  the 
natives  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Although  the  history  of  that  period  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  yet  it  is  said  that  the  British  chieftains  or  kings  derived 
some  advantage  from  the  exercise  of  certain  prerogatives,  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested. As  commanders  of  the  forces  of  their  respective  communities,  they  enjoyed  a 
share  of  the  booty — ^booty  which  was  taken  in  petty  warfare  j  and  it  is  probable  they 
derived  some  revenue  from  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining  money.  Contributions 
of  grain  and  cattle  (with  which  last  the  country  was  said  to  abound  at  that  time) 
are  supposed  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  chief  of  each  tribe. 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  princes  of  the  northern  nations  received  from  their 
vassals  both  grain  and  cattle,  as  a  free  gift  and  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  reverence 
to  supply  their  necessities. 

When  Britain  became  a  Roman  province,  a  more  regular  system  of  taxation 
took  place.  The  object  of  the  conqueror  was  to  discover,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, in  what  manner  the  g^'eatest  possible  revenue  could  be  drawn  from  every 
country,  which  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke.  The  taxes,  paid  by  the  Britons,  were 
partly  levied  in  kind  and  partly  in  pioney.  Heavy  duties  were  paid  on  goods  im- 
ported and  exported ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  were  obliged  to  contribute  a 
part  of  their  profits  for  the  use  of  the  empire.  Ultimately,  a  duty  was  laid  on 
goods  sold  by  auction  or  in  the  public  market, — capitation  taxes, — and  imposts  on 
legacies,  slaves,  houses,,  hearths,  certain  animals,  and  numerous  other  articles;  and 
such  is  said  to  have  been  the  excessive  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  extended  their  system  of  taxation  to  dead  bodies,  which  could  not  be  buried 
until  a  certain  duty  was  paid. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  Government,  in  Britain,  the  taxes  are  said 
not  to  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  expence  of  the  establishment ;  but  in 
process  of  time  they  advanced  so  as  to  yield  a  considerable  surplus,  which  was  re- 
mitted to  the  seat  of  government  at  Rome. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty  years  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans  until 
the  Norman  conquest.  During  this  long  interval,  the  country  was  afflicted  with  per- 
petual wars  and  bloodshed.  The  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  founded  by  chief- 
tains, who  commanded  troops  attached  to  them  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  These 
chieftains  generally  possessed  landed  estates  of  great  extent  and  value.  Personal 
services  were  obtained  from  the  cultivators  of  these  lands,  which,  in  lime  of  war, 
partly  answered  the  purpose  of  revenue,  while  a  considerable  sum  was  obtained  from 
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the  custom  of  commuting  all  punishment  for  crimes  by  pecuniary  fines «  A  land  tax 
was  also  established  by  Ethelred  in  991,  called  Danegeld,  to  purchase  a  truce  with 
the  Danes,  amounting  to  £10,000,  equal  to  about  £360,000  of  the  present  money. 
In  three  years  after,  a  similar  truce  was  made  of  £16,000.  This  tax,  although  only 
intended  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  the  Danes,  was  afterwards  made  a  perpetual 
branch  of  revenue,  and  was  levied  until  1051,  when  Edward  the  Confessor  abolished  it. 
No  accurate  calculation  cdn  be  made  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  under 
the  seven  king^s^  although  some  historians  suppose  it  to  have  been  equal  to  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  modem  money  for  the  whole  of  England. 

WlliLIAM  I. 

The  Norman  conquest  produced  a  new  aera  in  the  financial  affairs  of  England. 
The  revenue  of  William  I.  who  ascended  the  throne  on  the  14th  October,  1066,  con- 
sisted of  four  different  branches,  namely ,"— 

Royal  Domains, 

Voluntary  Gifts, 

Legal  Taxes, 

Tyrannical  Exactions.* 

*  The  foUowing  i»  a  statement  of  the  hereditary  and  other  sources  producing  revenues  to  the  ancient  sovereigxHr^ 
commencing  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
l8t«  Property  vested  in  the  Sovereign. — Forests  and  Mines. 

Sd.  Lucrative  Prerogatives. — 1.  Right  of  Seigniory — ^to  oblige  every  holder  of  land  to  defend  the  kingdom  and 

the  kiifg. 

2.  EsctULgCf — a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  military  service. 

3.  Quit  Rents  on  lands,-»a8  a  mark  of  the  lord  or  king's  pre-eminence* 

4.  Aids, — to  pay  the  king's  ransom,  if  captured,  and  to  portion  his  daughters  when 

married. 

5.  Reliefs — to  pay  a  fine  for  an  estate  on  the  death  of  the  proprietor. 

6.  Wardship^ — or  a  right  to  the  produce  of  all  estates  during  a  minority^ 

7.  Marriager''^^  a  right  to  receive  a  sum  on  the  marriage  of  a  minor* 

8.  Fine  of  AUenation^ — a  fine  on  alienating  lands  to  a  stranger. 

9.  Escheatr-^BXi^B  reverting  to  the  crown  under  certain  circumstances, 

10.  AU  Treasures  found  hid  in  the  earth. 

11.  EstraySf — animals  strayed. 

12.  Royal  Fish, — ^large  fish  caught  near  the  shore. 

13.  Goods  wrecyttfrf,— where  no  owners  were  found. 

14.  Custody  of  Idiots. — Goods  during  their  lives  the  property  of  the  king.. 

15.  Goods  uninherited,— where  no  legal  claim  has  been  made. 

3d.  Military  Prerogatives. — Right  of  declaring  war  and  peace, — a  share  of  plunder  taken  in  war,  &c.  • 
4th.  Judicial  Prerogatives. — Right  to  6nes  and  penalties. 
5th.  Political  Privileges.     — Disposal  of  offices,  and  sale  of  titles  for  money. 
6th.  Inquisitorial  Privileges^— Fixing  a  price  on  provisions  when  the  king  and  his  court  travelled. 
7th*  Commercial  FriTjleges*-— Establishing  public  markets,  and  taking  toll  and  profits,  regulation  of  weights  and 

measures,  &c.  &c. 

S  5J 
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At  that  early  period,  the  royal  domains  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
British  kings;  and  it  was  only  in  cases  of  emergency,  either  for  defensive  or  offen- 
sive war,  that  extraordinary  aids  were  obtained.  The  rude  hospitality,  for  which  the 
feudal  courts  were  distinguished,  required  land  to  produce  the  astonishing  quantities 
of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  which  were  consumed  at  the  table  of  the  sovereign. 
Besides  voluntary  gifts,  a  considerable  revenue  was  obtained  as  feudal  superior  of  the 
whole  lands  in  England,  depending  upon  numerous  contingencies,  and  jproducing  a 
very  considerable  sum,  of  which  no  estimate  can  be  formed.  To  this  was  annexed 
a  very  unpopular  tax  called  Danegeld,  varying  from  1  to  6  shillings  on  each  hyde 
of  land,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  state. 

Authors  of  great  research  and  reputation  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Con- 
queror's  revenue.  Ordericas  Vitalio,  a  historian  of  some  reputation,  who  was  born 
about  nine  years  after  the  conquest,  says  "  that  besides  all  the  casual  profits  of  his 
**  feudal  prerogatives,  William  was  actually  in  receipt  of  a  revenue  of  £400,000  ster- 
*^  ling  a  year.*'*     This  monarch  reigned  20  yeai-s,  10  months,  and  26  days. 


WILLIAIVI  RUFUS. 

WiUkim  Rufu^j  the  second  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  according  to  his  father's  destination,  on  the  9th  September,  1087. 

The  whole  of  the  thirteen  years  of  this  tyrant's  government  was  marked  by  an 
uniform  and  perpetual  series  of  extortion  and  oppression;  not  only  practised  towards 
the  laity,  but  also  the -clergy,  who  had  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  i' — Since,  as  often 
as  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  bishopric  or  an  abbey,  he  seized  the  temporalities,  and 
farmed  them  out  to  his  favourites,  or  to  the  highest  bidder;  while  in  those  instances 
where  he  was  induced  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  church,  he  exacted  considerable  sums 
of  money  from  those  who  received  the  appointments. 

The  sums  of  money  he  obtained  from  the  plunder  of  the  church  must  have  been 
very  considerable ;  since  at  the  period  of  his  death  he  held  in  his  own  hands,  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  and  twelve 
of  the  richest  abbacies  in  England. 


*  Hume  and  Henry,  two  celebrated  historians,  consider  incredible  that  the  Conqueror  could  possess  such  t^ 
revenue.  Mr.  Hume  remarks^  that  a  pound  of  silver  in  those  .days  contained  thrice  the  weight  it  does  at  present, 
amounting  to  <€l»200,000  of  modern  specie ;  and  as  this  sum  would  then  purchase  ten  times  hiore  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  than  at  present,  the  £^QOfiO0  revenue,  which  the  Conqueror  was  supposed  to  possess*  would  be  equal 
to  about  ^lOyOOOyOOO  of  modern  money.  Voltaire  estimates  his  revenue  at  je5,000,000  of  modem  money,  and 
his  wealth  at  much  less  than  the  ancient  writers.  Dr.  Henry  computes  the  Conqueror's  revenue  as  equal  in 
fefficacy  t9  ^5,8<^8,97$t  while  Lord  Littleton  states  it  at  i?5,S69,925« 
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Not  only  did  this  monarch  lay  a  tax  of  4^.  on  eveiy  hide  of  land  on  the  laity, 
to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  possession  of  Normandy,  but  in  addition  to  this  heavy 
burthen,  great  sums  were  extorted  under  the  name  of  benevolences;  but  as  it  was 
known  he  could  punish  all  who  declined,  it  assumed  the  feature  of  a  compulsory 
exaction.  His  rapacity  procured  him  the  name  of  the  lied  Drcyon^  and  his  miserable 
subjects  felt  its  force  in  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  his  government. 

The  close  of  the  life  of  this  monarch  furnishes  an  useful  lesson  on  the  vanity  of 
human  ambition.  After  despoiling  his  elder  brother  Robert  of  the  .Duchy  of  Normandy 
he  meditated  the  acquisition  of  the  Dukedom  of  Acquitaine,  and  even  looked  forward 
to  the  conquest  and  sovereignty  of  France ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  dreams  of  am-^ 
bition,  while  engaged  in  his  favourite  diversion  of  hunting,  an  arrow  from  the  bow 
of  an  unknown  hand  pierced  his  body,  and  put  a  period  to  liis  existence,  after  a  reigfn 
of  12  years,  10  months,  and  24  days. 


HENRY  I. 

Henry  I.  the  third  son  of  the  Conqueror,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother  Robert* 
who  was  absent  in  the  crusade,  mounted  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Rufiis,  on  the 
2d  of  August,  llOU.  He  lost  no  time  in  assuming  the  kingly  dignity.  The  regalia 
and  royal  treasures,  kept  at  Winchester,  were  instantly  seized ;  a  council  was  hastily 
assembled  at  London,  by  whom  his  title  to  the  crown  was  recognized;  and  in  less 
than  three  days  after  his  brother*s  death,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  per. 
formed  at  Westminster  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

As  Henry^s  title  to  the  throne  was  highly  questionable,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  afifections  of  the  people  by  a  system  of  government  different  from  that 
of  his  brother.  Accordingly,  soon  after  his  coronation  he  granted  a  charter,  which 
contained  many  articles  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  and  it  proved  not 
only  a  prelude,  but  actually  formed  the  basis  upon  which  the  Magvia  Charta  of  King 
John  was  afterwards  founded.  Yet  Henry  occasionally  chose  to  forget  his  engagements 
to  his  subjects,  to  whom  alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  crown;  since  contrary  to  an 
express  clause  in  his  charter,  he  seized  ttie  temporalities  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  sold  the  woods,  plundered  the  tenants,  and  kept  possession  of  the  revenues 
for  five  years.  On  marrying  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  IV.  Emperor  of  Ger* 
many,  he  levied  3^.  upon  every  hide  of  land,  amounting  in  the  whole  as  is  supposed 
to  £800,000  of  modern  currency,  which  proved  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive. 
Excuses  however  are  offered  for  the  conduct  of  this  monarch,  (who  has  been  in 
general  represented  iii  a  favourable  light  by  historians)  grounded  on  his  anxiety  to 
acquire  and  afterwards  to  preserve  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  which  many  of  his  Eng« 
lish    subjects    considered   essential.    In    the    fifth  year  of   his  reign  his  people  wer6 
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greatly  oppressed  to  raise  a  sam  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expencev 
of  an  expedition  to  the  continent,  upon  which  the  possession  of  Normandy  depended ; 
to  obtain  which  a  tax  was  even  laid  on  churches,  and  every  incumbent  was  made 
answerable  for  the  rate  at  which  his  parish  church  was  assessed.  Two  hundred 
parish  priests  in  their  surplices  met  the  King  on  his  road  to  London,  and  on  their 
bare  knees  pleaded  for  some  mitigation  of  this  oppressive  exaction  ;  but  without  the 
least  effect,  for  Henry  never  suffered  pity  to  get  the  better  of  his  interest. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  this  reign,  many  heavy  taxes  were  imposed  by  Henry, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  war  against  France  for  the  security  of  Normandy. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  distinguished  by  an  importanj^  alteration  with  re« 
apect  to  revenue.  The  rents  of  the  royal  domains,  which  had  been  formerly  paid 
principally  in  kind,  were  now  converted  into  money.  In  those  days  an  ox  was  valuect 
at  one  shilling^  and  a  sheep  at  fourpence.    Henry  reigned  35  years  and  4  months.. 


STEPHEN. 

Stephen  succeeded  Henry  I.  on  the  1st  December,  1135.  He  was  the  grandsonr 
of  William  the  Conqueror  by  his  daughter  Adela,  who  had  been  married  to  his  father 
the  Earl  of  Blois,  but  being  the  third  son  of  this  marriage,  and  both  his  elder  bro- 
thers alive,  he  could  have  no  hereditary  claim.  His  attempt,  therefore,  to  seat  himself 
on  the  throne  of  England  was  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  recorded  in  history.  He' 
opposed  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  his  predecessor,  who  undisputedly  re« 
presented  the  Norman  line,  and  had  some  pretensions  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Saxon- 
Rings  of  England. 

Such,  however,  was  the  unsettled  state  of  sdccession  to  the  erown^,  and  so  much- 
were  the  people  of  that  age  fascinated  by  bold  and  daring  enterprizes,  and  so  at« 
tached  to  men  of  gallantry  and  sports,  that  Stephen  found  his  attempts  successfuV 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations..  He  was  anointed  King  of  England  soon  after 
his  arrival,  and  assumed  the  royal  authority  with  scarcely  any  opposition.  It  proved 
however  unfortunate  for  the  country,  since  the  reign  of  this  monarch  exhibited  a^ 
series  of  perpetual  war  and  bloodshed.  The  state  of  the  nation  became  deplorable. 
Some  even  forsook  their  native  country  to  avoid  the  miseries  under  which  it  groaned. 
A  great  number  of  needy  foreigners,  brought  over  by  Stephen  to  assist  him  in  his- 
usurpation,  every  where  spread  horror  and  devastation.  Industry  of  all  kinds  was 
paralisedj  agriculture  was  totally  neglected,  the  fields  lay  fallow,  the  towns  were- 
deserted,  while  desolation   and  famine  overspread  the  land. 

Stephen,  on  his  coronation,  engaged  to  abolish  the  odious  tax  of  Danegeld  j  but 
the  necessity  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  exact  it,  notwithstanding  his  oath  and 
a  charter  which  he  had  granted.    It  was  the  oaly  regular  tax  he  imposed.    During- 
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the  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  he  supported  his  troops  and  maintained  his  dignity  by 
plunder  and  extortion.  He  is  also  accused  of  having  alienated  the  demesnes  of 
the  crown,  of  having  debased  the  coin, — and  of  selling  to  the  highest  bidder  honorsy 
ofBces,  dignities,  and  benefices  in  the  church — the  last  pitifal  resource  of  a  profuse  and 
needy  monarch. 

During  this  and  the  preceding  reigns  from  the  Norman  conquest^  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  knowledge  of  finance.  It  was  understood  the  King  should  live  on 
his  own  domains,  and  on  the  income  arising  from  his  feudal  prerogatives ;  and  there- 
fore every  species  of  taxation  was  an  object  of  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
This  monarch's  reign  terminated  after  the  lapse  of'  18  years,  10  months,  and  24 
days.  ^ 


/ 


Su$nmary  View  of  the  JE$timated  Revenues  of  the  preceding  Savereigm  of  the 

NORMAN  LINE. 

William  the  Conqueror  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  14th  Oct.    1066,  £400,000- 

i    William  Ruf us     .......    Idem      .     ^    .     .     .     9th  Sept.  1087,  350,000 

Henry  I Idem 2d  Aug.    1100,  300,000 

Stephen -     .      Idem 1st  Dec.    1135,  250,000 

HENRY  II. 

The  first  tax  on  personal  property  in  England  was  levied  by  Henry  //.  (the  first 
of  the  Saxon  line)  who  ascended  the  throne  ofi  the  96th  October,  1154— which  amounted 
to  two  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  every  individual's  net  effects,  after  de- 
ducting the  debts  owing  to  be  verified  upon  oath,  and  one  penny  in  the  pound  for 
the  four  following  years.  This  tax  was  afterwards  raised  to  one  tenth  part  of  all 
personal  property,  as  in  1188  intelligence  had  been  received  that  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  requiring  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  all  Christian' 
princes.  On  this  occasion  the  English  are  said  to  have  paid  above  £70,000,  and 
the  resident  Jews  about  sP60,000,  together  about  £2,000,000  sterling  of  modern 
money.  It  appears  that  during  this  reign  the  unpopular  tax  of  Danegeld  totally 
ceased.    It  continued  34  years,  8  months,   and  11  days. 

RICHARD  I. 

Richard  the  1st  (Cceur  de  Lion)  the  successor  of  Henry ,  ascended  the  throne  on^ 
the  6th  of  July,  118d.  He  incurred  great  expences  in  the  crusades^  and  a  heavy 
sum  was  levied  on  his  subjects  to  pay  his  ransom,  which  was  said  to  amount  to 
£100,000  of  silven    His  necessities  were  so  great  in  consequence  of  the  constant  wari 
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in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  the  odious  tax  of  Danegeld,  under  the  less  obnoxious 
name  of  Hydage,  being  at  the  rate  of  5*.  ibr  every  hyde  of  land,  was  revived.  In 
this  reign  also  a  revenue  was  obtained  from  licences>  required  from  pei*sons  who  en-' 
gaged  in  the  exercise  of  tournaments.  Richard's  reign  terminated  after  the  lapse  of 
9  years  and  9  months. 

JOHN. 

The  reign  of  «7b/en,  the  successor  of  Michard,  fvhicJ$  commenced  on  the  6th  Aprilf 
1199,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  his  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  concessions 
he  reluctantly  made  to  his  subjects  on  the  other,  by  the  great  charter  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  Happily  for  the  nation  this  monarch's  reign  continued  only  7  years 
and  12  days. 

HENRY  III. 

Henry  the  3d,  the  successor  of  John,  succeeded  to  the  cronm  in  his  9th  year,  on 
the  19th  October,  1216.  He  reigned  upwards  of  56  years.  His  government  was 
weak,  and  not  much  respected  either  at  home  or  abroad.  His  subjects  complained 
of  his  rapacity ;  and  his  extravagance  and  profusion  reduced  him  to  great  difficulties^ 
In  this  reign  the  revenue  of  the  customs  had  increased  to  £6,000  a  year,. 

EDWARD  I. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Ist  (Henry's  successor)  which  commenced  on  the  I6th 
November,  1272,  was  more  splendid;  and  he  has  been  considered  as  uniting  in  his 
duiracter  the  legislator,  the  statesman,  and  the  hero.  His  reign  was  distinguished  by 
the  final  establishment  of  Magna  Cbarta,  with  additional  articles  of  great  importance. 
This  reign  is  also  remarkable  for  severities  exercised  on  the  Jews, — besides  large 
sums  of  money  extorted  from  them  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  afterwards^ 
by  a  poll  tax  in  the  3d  year  of  his  reign  %  in  1290  all  the  property  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people  was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  and  many  were  executed,  in 
particular  280  were  hanged  m  one  day,  charged  with  adulterating  the  coin,  and  above 
15,000  were  plundered  of  all  their  wealth  and  banished  the  kingdom.  Edward  ex- 
torted large  iiiums  from  the  church  in  spite  of  the  Pope's  bull,  while  in  this  reign 
taxes  on  the  exportation  and  importation  of  goods  became  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  revenue.  The  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  first  introduced  in  this  reign, 
in  February,  1304.  The  King  granted  a  charter  to  the  alien  merchants  in  England, 
in  which  a  tariif  of  duties  was  fixed  on  certain  articles  imported  and  exported.  The 
25th  year  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  anno  1297,  was  rendered  remarkat>le  by  the 
abolition  of  all  other  means  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs,  excepting 
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by  their  representatives  in  Parliament.      This  monarch    reigned  34  years,    7   monthis^ 
end  21  days. 

EDWARD  H. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  2d  commenced  on  the  7th  July^  J  307.  It  comprised  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years,  and  is  remarkable  for  the '  inconsiderable  amount  of  the 
taxes  levied  on  his  subjects.  His  father,  Edward  1st,  had  completely  abandoned  the 
power  formerly  exercised  by  the  crown  to  raise  money  under  the  authority  of  the 
royal  prerogatives;  so  that  this  expedient  could  not  safely  be  resorted  to  by  a  prince 
in  every  respect  inferior  to  his  father  in  talents  and  abilities. 

The  subsidies  granted,  which  were  principally  intended  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Scotch^  where  he  had  been  completely  unsuccessful  at  the  l>attle  of 
Bannockburn  on  the  23d  June  1314,  gave  no  encouragement  to  furnish  him  with 
new  supplies.  The  anxiety  however  of  the  English  nation,  at  that  time,  to  accomplish 
the  conquest  of  Scotland  induced  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  in  1316,  by  which 
every  village,  town,  and  city  in  the  kingdom  were  ordered  to  furnish  a  certain  number 
of  well  armed  soldiers  for  the  reduction  of  that  country,  aijid  \A51^  part  of  the  move- 
ables of  the  laity  was  granted  to  render  the  conquest  more  complete.;  but  it  was 
then  too  late.  This  reign  terminated  after  the  lapse  of  19  years,  6  months,  and  20 
days. 

EDWARD  III. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  commenced  on  the  Vith  Jawiary^  1327 ;  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  splendid  in  English  history.  His  own  victories ;  but  still 
more  those  of  his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales  acquired  superior  lustre  at  Cressy,  Sluys, 
and  Poictiers.  These  acts  of  successful  warfare  induced  his  subjects  to  submit  to 
exorbitant  taxes.  The  liberality  of  Parliament  was  unbounded;  a  variety  of  grants 
denominated  tenths,  fifteenths,  and  twentieths  were  granted  to  Edward,  and  also 
subsidies  in  kind,  such  as  the  ninth  sheaf,  the  ninth  lamb,  and  a  further  subsidy  on 
wool. 

The  first  instance  of  an  actual  grant  of  money  took  place  in  the  45th  year  of 
this  monarch's  reign  (anno  1371)  when  Parliament  voted  £50,000  for  carrying  on 
the  war  against  France,  to  raise  which  sum  every  parish  in  England  was  assessed 
£1.  3^.  4di — But  the  number  of  parishes  being  then  unknown,  the  rate  ultimately 
amounted  to  £5.  18^.  Oef.  on  each.  Edward  had  found  means  to  raise  the  customs  of 
London  to  12,000  marks  a  year.  The  first  complete  legal  grant  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  imposed  by  a  full  parliament,  and  extending  to  natives  as  well  as  foreigners, 
was  in  1373,  since  which  these  duties  have  continued  with  hardly  any  exception. 
In  this  reign  a  poll  tax  was  resorted  to,  and  various  other  exactions,  for  the  purpose 
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of  carrying  on  the  war,  which  occasioned  much  clamour.  But  all  that  could  be 
obtained  being  insufficient,  the  Ring  had  recourse  to  foreign  countries,  where  he 
made  his  wars  feed  themselves  by   plunder. 

By  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  French  king's  ransom  was  fixed  at  3,000,000  of 
crowns  of  gold,  equal  to  £l,dOO«000  sterling,  of  which  a  moiety  was  paid.  *  The  ran- 
som of  the  King  of  Scotland  was  100,000  marks  sterling;  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  was  received.  Besides  this,  he  is  said  to  have  received  £50,000  sterling 
from  the  Dake  'of  Brabant,  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  the 
intended  bride  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  and  £30,000  a  year  from  Ireland,  after 
defraying  the  expence  of  its  government.  Btlt  all  these  sources  of  wealth,  which 
poured  in  upon  the  monarch,  did  not  relieve  him  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  His 
distress  was  such  that  his  queen  pawned  her  jewels,  and  he  himself  was  under  the 
necessity  of  pledging  the  reg^l  crown  of  England  in  security  for  money  borrowed, 
which  remained  unredeemed  for  eight  years. 

The  conclusion  of  this  monarch's  reign  formed  a  melancholy  contrast  to  its 
former  glory.  Not  only  were  all  his  conquests  in  France  torn  from  him  (Calais  ex- 
cepted) but  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family  on  the  continent  was  confined  to 
Bayonne  and  Bomrdeaux  ;  and  he,  who  had  desolated  every  province  in  France  and  held 
its  sovereign  in  captivity,  while  his  renown  spread  over  all  Europe,  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept of  any  terms  his  enemies  condescended  to  dictate,  and  he  also  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  bis  reign,  had  the  dominion  of  others,  towards  its  close  trembled 
for  his  own.     He  reigned  60  years,  5  months,  and  25  days. 

RICHARD  II. 

On  the  21st  June,  1377,  Richard  II.  succeeded  his  grandfather  Edward  the  3d, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  His  subjects  became  turbulent  and  factious  during 
his  long  minority.  His  education  was  neglected,  which  rendered  him  not  well  fitted 
for  his  high  station,  or  the  difficult  circumstances  into  which  he  was  led  partly  by 
his  own  indiscretion,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  temper  of  the  times. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  king's  reign,  his  ministers  obtained  a  subsidy  or  tax, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  lay  the  burthen  chiefly  on  the  opulent.  It  was  levied 
partly  by  a  poll,  and  partly  by  a  tax  on  income.  The  sum  to  be  raised  was  £160,000, 
and  was  larger  than  ever  had  been  until  now  demanded  from  Parliament.  The  rich 
complained,  and  their  influence  procured  an  alteration  of  the  law,  levying  one  shilling 
upon  every  person  in  the  kingdom  above  fifteen  years  of  age  (beggars  only  excepted). 
This  mode  of  taxation  had  ever  been  odious  to  the  English  nation,  and  this  in  par- 
ticular excited  much  indignation.  The  people  flew  to  arms,  and  having  chosen  Tyler 
Straw,  and  others  as  their  leaders,  they  appeared  determined  to  effect  a  revolutiocr 
in  the  government. 
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The  insarrection  v^as  however  fortunately  quelled  without  much  bloodshed,  and 
the  king*,  although  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  greatly  distinguished  himself,  which 
impressed  his  subjects  with  favourable  presages  of  his  future  government ;  nor  were 
these  hopes  diminished  when  upon  taking  the  regal  power  into  his  own  hands,  he 
voluntarily  remitted  some  subsidies  which  had  been  granted  to  him.  A  rare  example 
in  the  English  history.  His  government  however  afterwards  became  unpopular,  and 
in  many  instances  arbitrary ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  his  death  terminated  the  Saxon 
line  of  kings.     He  reigned  22  years,  3  months,  and'  8  days. 

StumHOTjf  Fteir  o^  the  etUmaled  Revenue  of  the  preceding  Sovereignt  of  the 

SAXON  or  PLANTAQENET  LINE. 

Henry  II.  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  25th  October,    1154  .  .  £200,000 

Richard  1 Idem  ....  6th  July,          1 189  .  .  150,000 

John Idem  ....  6th  April,        1199  .  .  100,000 

Henry  III Idem  .     .     .     .  J9th  October,     1210  .  .  80,000 

Edward  I.     ....    .  Idem  ....  16th  November,1272  .  .  150,000 

Edward  H Idem  ....  7th  Jnly,          1307  «  .  100,000 

Edward  Iir     ....  Idem  ....  27th  January,    1327  ,  .  154,139 

Richard  II Idem  ....  21st  January,    1377  '    130,000 


HENRY  IV. 

On  the  death  of  Richard  the  Hd,  Hinry  ike  IVthy  of  the  House  of  LmncasteTf 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  29th  Septewher^  1309.  A  most  calamitous  period  in 
the  affiaiirs  of  England  now  ensued,  arising  from  the  civil  wars  between  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster^  which  lasted  eighty-six  years  with  alternate  success,  marked 
by  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  crimes. 

The  contest  however  for  the  crown  between  the  rival  houses  was  favourable  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people^  who  were  courted  by  both  parties ;  and  the  result  wa% 
that  no  attempt  was  made  either  to  infringe  upon  Magna  Charta,  or  to  impose  any 
tax  except  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

This  monarch  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Henry  mounted 
the  throne  without  opposition,  and  filled  it  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  the  crown, 
had  it  not  been  obtained  by  violence  and  usurpation.  During  this  as  well  as  the 
preceding  reign  the  revenue  of  the  customs  became  more  apd  more  productive^  arising 
from  the  increase  of  trade  and  an  augmentation  of  the  duties.  A  tax  upon  places 
and  pensions  and  grants  from  the  crown  was  also  imposed  in  this  reign.  The  king 
by  this .  statute  was  empowered  (with  the  exception  of  the  ministers  of  state,  judges, 
and  officers  of  the  court)  to  take  one  yearns  profit  of  all  annuities,  fees,   or  wages, 
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granted  to  any  person  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  together  with  all  revenues 
alienated  from  the  crown,  unless  either  granted  to  the  royal  family  or  confirmed  by 
Parliament ;  and  all  patents  of  pensions  or  annuities  of  life  since  the  40th  of  Edward  111. 
were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  and  examined,  that  such  as  were  undeservedly  be« 
stowed  might  be  revoked. 

In  the  course  of  this  reig^  several  instances  occurred  of  what  was  called  a  sub- 
sidy, which  was  probably  a  tax  on  income  or  real  and  personal  property;  but 
it  was  granted  on  the  express  condition^  that  it  should  not  become  a  precedent  in 
after  times.  And  with  this  Jiriew,  it  was  intended  to  be  concealed  from  posterity  and 
from  historians,  ^^  as  an  impost  of  monstrous  birthJ** 

Henry's  household,  which  had  been  extremely  expensive  during  the  preceding 
reign,  was  reduced  to  jSlO,000  a  year;  but  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  it  was 
augmented  to  £16,000.  His  income,  during  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  is  said  to 
have  amounted  only  to  £48,000  per  annum.  He  reigned  only  13  years,  5  months, 
and  31  days. 

HENRY  V. 

Henry  V.  succeeded  his  father  on  the  20th  Marchf  1413.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  something  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  a  monarch,  who  not  only  meditated^ 
but  had  almost  accomplished  the  conquest  of  France.  Historians  are  at  variance 
upon  this  point;  but  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Henry's  revenue  may  have 
amounted  to  £80,^000  per  annum,  or  160,000  pounds  of  silver,  which  he  supposes 
equivalent  to  £500,000  of  modern  currency.  His  reign  terminated  after  the  lapse  of 
9  years>  6  months,  and  11  days. 

HENRY  VI. 

Henry  VI.  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  Slst  Auffust,  1422,  when  only  nine  months 
old,  and  although  he  was  crowned  sovereign  both  of  France  and  England,  he  lived 
to  see  himself  without  a  crown,  a  subject,  or  a  home.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  not  burthensome  to  bis  subjects,  and  it  is  said  he  had  only  one  subsidy  granted 
to  him  during  seven  years,  from  1437  to  1444;  and  that  the  loss  of  France  was  at- 
tributed  to  the  scantiness  of  his  supplies.  After  some  temporary  grants  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  these  duties  were  at  last  given  during  the  King's  life;  all  aliens  paid 
a  double  duty.  Several  subsidies  or  pound  rates  were  also  granted  to  Henry  in  the 
10th,  14th,  and  27th  years  of  his  reign :  the  last  of  these  was  remarkable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gradations,  which  were  introduced  upon  the  principle  of  modern 
times — 
Persons,  possessed  of  an  income  of  20s.  and  from  thence  to  ^^20,  paid  only  6(1.  in  the  pound. 

Persons  having  from  £20  to  £200  per  annum paid     .      Is.  in  the  pound. 

All  estates  above     .     .     .     £200 paid     .     2s.  in  the  pound. 
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Foreigners  were  extremely  obnoxious  and  unpopular  during  this  reign.  Not  only 
those  who  were  resident,  but  also  who  came  occasionally  for  commercial  purposes,  were 
subject  to  poll  taxes,  from  lyhich  the  natives  were  exempted.  In  the  31st  year  of 
this  monarches  reign,  to  the  reproach  of  the  government  and  the  legislature,  this  tax 
was  raised  from  6d.  and  16d.  to  20s.  on  those  who  landed  and  resided  six  wedcs, 
while  denizen  housekeepers  paid  10  marks  or  £6.  13^.  4d.  each.  Money  was  also  raised 
by  the  ransom  of  foreign  princes:— James  the  1st  of  Scotland,  although  not  a  pri* 
soner,  was  required  to  pay  £40,000,  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  taken  prisoner  and 
detained  from  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  at  last  released  on  paying  54,000  nobles^ 
equal  to  £36,000  sterling. 

This  monarch  exacted  sums  of  money  from  his  subjects  under  the  name  of  be- 
nevolences^ accompanied  however  by  a  threat,  that  if  they  failed,  it  would  be  taken 
from  them  by  means  much  less  pleasing. 

There  is  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament  a  particular  account  of  Henry's  revenue,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  annual  produce,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  the  cu8« 
toms  and  mismanagement  in  the  collection,  had  fallen  to  £64,946.  16s.  4d.  They  had 
been  greatly  diminished  during  his  minority  by  the  mismanagement  and  negligence 
of  those  in  power.  And  Parliament  furnished  little  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  war  • 
against  France.  In  the  29th  year  of  the  reign  of  this  improvident  monarch,  his 
debts  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £372,000,  to  discharge  which  Parliament  gave 
some  assistance.    His  reign  was  protracted  to  38  years,  6  months^  and  4.  days. . 

Summary  View  of  the  eattmated  Revenues  of  the  preceding  Sovereigns  of  the 

LINE  OF  LANCASTER. 

Henry  lY.  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  on  the  29th  September^  1399      £100,000 

Henry  V Idem 20th  March,         1413  76,648 

Henry  VI Idem     ......     31st  August,        1422  64,976 

m 

EDWARD  IV. 

Edward  IV.  was  the  first  prince  of  the  line  of  York  that  ascended  the  throne  of 
Englandf  which  took  place  on  the  4th  March,  1460.  The  poverty  of  the  crown  at 
this  time  was  so  great,  that  it  rendered  a  resumption  of  the  crown  lands  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  a  revenue,  to  which  the  Parliament  readily  agreed;  but  a  consider-, 
able  aid  had  been  previously  obtained  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  no  less  than 
140  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  England^  who  had  supported  the  House  of 
Lancaster. 

This  monarch  also  received  several  grants  from  his  Parliament,  but.  proving  in- 
sufficient, he  received  a  benevolence  from  the  clergy,  then  denominated  a  voluntary 
subsidy,   in  the  first  year  of   his^  reign.    Having   engaged   afterwards    in    a  war  with  . 
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France,  a  considerable  sum  was  obtained  by  conveniDg  his  wealthiest  subjects,  and 
laying  his  necessities  before  them.^ 

Edward's,  expedition  to  France  produced  a  peace  with  Louis  XL  with  75|000 
crowhs,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  expences,  besides  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns  for 
their  joint  lives*  The  transaction  was  considered  as  disgraceful  by  the  nation,  and 
excited  so  mnch  discontent  that  the. king  made  no  application  to  Parliament;  but 
reswted  to  other  means  to  obtain  a  revenue  to  supply  his  necessities.  With  this  view, 
be  is  said  to  have  extorted  large  sums  from  those  whose  titles  to  estates  were  in  any 
respect  defective,  in  order  to  have  their  grants  confirmed,  while  the  church  complained 
of  exorbitant  fines  he  demanded  for  the  restitution  of  temporalities,  and  the  sale  of 
such  bishoprics  as  became  vacant.  Among  other  expedients  to  obtain  money,  he  also 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprises  to  a  considerable  extent. 

During  the  whole  of  this  reign  the  expences  of  the  household  were  a  perpetual 
source  of  complaint.  Edward  promised  to  restrain  them,  but  the  hospitality  of  the 
kings  of  England  rendered  reformation  very  difficult;  and  Parliament  were  at  lengfth 
obliged  to  allow  him  £l  1,Q00  per  annum  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  customs  to  assist 
in  defraying  these  expences.  His  reign  terminated  after  the  lapse  of  22  years,  1  month, 
and  6  days. 

EDWARD  V. 

Edward  Y.  an  unfortunate  prtncCf  succeeded  his  father  when  onfy  twelve  years  of 
age  on  the  9th  of  AptHl,  1483.  He  can  hardly  however  be  said  to  have  actually 
reigned,  although  the  government  of  the  country  was  carried  on  in  his  name  for  about 
two  months.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  employed  the  whole  time  in  plan- 
ning the  destruction  of  the  young  monarch  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York ;  and, 
being  proclaimed  king,  vainly  hoped  to  secure  the  power  he  had  acquired  by  the 
infamous  murder  of  his  nephews. 

RICHARD  III. 

Richard  III.  paved  the  way  to  a  throne  by  deceit,  treachery,  wickedness,  and 
murder.  Happiness  could  not  be  expected  under  such  a  load  of  crimes.  He  usurped 
the  throne  on  the  22d  June,  1483 

*  A  ludicrous  incident  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  History  of  the  Public  Revenue,  page  157,  Vol.  I. 
with  regaid  to  this  benevolence.  A  rich  widow,  advanced  in  years,  was  personally  applied  to  by  Edward  for  her 
benevolence.  She  was  so  much  pleased  with  Edward's  person  (who  was  considered  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
time)  and  the  graceful  manner  in  which  he  made  the  request,  that  she  immediately  answered, — By  my  troth  for  thy 
loody  countefiance  thou  shalt  have  even  twenty  pounds.  The  sum  was  so  very  considerable,  that  the  king  thought 
himsdf  bound  in  token  of  his  satisfaction  to  give  the  old  lady  a  kiss,  who  was  so  m«ch  delighted  with  this  unex« 
pected  mf^^k  of  royal  &vour^  that  she  added  twenty  pounds  to  her  former  donation. 


^ 
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Richard's  reign  terminated  in  two  years  and  two  months, — ^fiimishing  a  memo- 
rable instance,  that  valour  and  ability  united  were  not  sufficient  to  preserve  a  crown 
on  the  head  of  an  usurper. 

Richard,  wishing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  assembled  a  Parliament, 
and  procured  an  act  to  abolish  for  ever  the  mode  of  exaction  called  benevoIencCf 
which  had  long  excited  alarm  on  account  of  its  illegality ;  yet  this  tyrant  afterwards 
exacted  a  benevolence  himself.  The  only  grant  he  obtained  during  his  short  reign 
was  that  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life.  By  this  time,  the  customs  had  become 
so  important  a  branch  of  revenue,  that  no  English  monarch  of  those  days  could  carry 
on  thb  sfovernment  without  the  aid  those  duties  afforded. 


Summon/  View  of  the  e^timaied  Revenue  of  the  preceding  Sovereigus  of  the 

LINE  OF  YORK. 

Edward  lY.  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  on  the  4th  March,  1460  \ 

Edward  V Idem 9th  April,     1483  >£io0^o()o 

Richard  IIT Idem 22d  June,      1483 ) 


HENRY  VII. 

Henry  VII.  ascended  the  throne  of  England  on  the  22d  August^  1485,  being  the 
first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  It  became  a  most  important  aera  in  the 
English  history,  as  he  himself  being  acknowledged  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
royal  branch  of  Lancaster  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Edward  lY. 
and  heiress  of  the  line  of  York ;  the  two  rival  houses  were  thus  united,  and  thus 
the  fatal  contest,  by  which  the  best  blood  of  the  country  had  been  spilled,  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

Henry's  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  the  measures  Jie  pursued  for  reducing 
the  power  of  the  ancient  nobles  and  exalting  the  commons,  produced  changes  of 
great  importance  to  the  country.  The  discovery  of  the  new  world  in  the  west,  and 
the  means  of  reaching  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished this  reign ;  and  opened  new  channels  to  commercial  enterprise,  which  in  the 
result  operated  powerfully  in  producing  an  increase  of  revenue. 

Henry,  like  his  predecessor,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  tonnage  and  poundage  duties 
for  life,  and  the  customs  from  this  time  became  a  permanent  branch  of  the  royal 
income.  He  also  received  considerable  grants  from  the  different  Parliaments  he  as« 
sembled  in  the  course  of  his  reign  3  but  the  king  was  sometimes  so  exorbitant  in  bis 
demands,  and  the  Parliament  were  so  prodigal  of  the  public  money,  that  it  gave  rise 
to  very  dangerous  insurrections.  The  harshness  of  Henry's  government,  and  his 
general  unpopularity,    excited  such  discontent  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham^    that  a  re- 
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bellion  suddefoly  broke  oC^t,   but  in  a  battle  with  the   king^s  forces    it    was  speedily 
crushed. 

In  the  year  1497,  Parliament  voted  £120,000  under  a  pretence  of  some  incur- 
sions of  the  Scots.  The  inhabitants,  of  the  West^  who  thought  themselves  secure, 
murmured  at  this  imposition,  and  the  people  in  Cornwall  in  particular  resorted  to 
arms.  They  approached  the  capital  16,000  strong;  but  the  king's  troops  defeated 
them  in  a  battle  fought  near  Blackheath,  and  2000  of  the  insurgents  expiated  the 
rebellion  with  their  blood.  " 

Although  Richard  III.  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  had  abolished  benevolences 
for  ever,  yet  Henry  ventured,  on  two  different  occasions,  to  resort  to  this  unpopular 
and  unconstitutional  mode  of  levying  money  under  pretence,  that  Richard  being  an 
usurper  his  laws  were  invalid.  Having  procured  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the  City 
of  London  alone  paid  £9,688.  17^.  Ad.  In  1504  a  second  benevolence  was  levied;  but 
the  people,  knowing  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  money  at  the  time^  were  dissatisfied 
with  such  repeated  exactions;  and  therefore  it  was  less  productive  than  the  fortner. 
In  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  grant  of  £31,006.  4^.  Id.  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  eklest  daughter  to  James  lY.  of  Scotland  and  of  his  eldest  son  Arthur, 
who  died  soon  after  having  been  made  a  knight.  This  expence  ought  by  law  and 
usage  to  have  fallen  on  the  feudal  lords  and  their  vassals ;  but  it  was  levied  on  the 
whole  community,  and  was  rendered  particularly  obnoxious  and  unpopular. 

Henry's  avarice  was  excessive.  He  left  no  expedient  untried  by  which  he  could 
fill  his  coffers.  He  even  made  profit  by  letting  out  ships  to  hire,  and  by  lending 
mpney  to  merchants  on  interest,  whose  capitals  were  inadequate  to  the  enterprises 
they  had  in  view.  He  ^  obtained  from  Charles  VIII.  of  France  745,000  crowns, 
(£186,450  sterling,)  and  also  an  annual  tribute  or  pension  of  25,000  crowns  in  lieu  of 
a  pretended  claim  upon  Brittany,  which  he  boldly  urged,  although  not  well  founded. 
Two  hundred  thousand  ducats  were  also  given  to  him  by  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain 
with  his  daughter  Catherine,  married  first  to  his  son  Arthur,  and  after  his  death  to 
Henry  his  second  son ;  which  was  productive  afterwards  of  great  calamities  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  only  solenmized  to  prevent  the  king  from  refunding  the  large  marriage 
portion  he  had  received. 

Although  not  in  want  of  money,  Henry  renewed  the  obsolete  mode  of  extorting 
money  by  compelling  persons  possessed  of  £40  a  year  in  land  to  receive  knighthood, 
or  compound  in  its  stead. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  a  general  system  of  oppression  took  place  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  his  coffers.  Every  penal  law,  however  ancient  or  injurious  to 
the  public  interest,  was  rigorously  enforced;  and  he  found  rapacious  judges  his  wil- 
ling instruments  in  this  odious  oppression. 

Having  received  more  and  spent  less  money  than  any  of  his  predecessors  on 
the  throne  of  England,  he  left  at  his  death  £1,800,000,  equal  to  £2,750,000  of  modern 
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money.  Some  authors  have  magnified  his  treasure  to  £495009000,  besides  plate  and 
jewels;  but  taking  it  at  the  lowest  conipntation,  and  calculating  upon  the  depre* 
ciation  of  money,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  at  least  £3,000,000  of  the  present  cir- 
culating specie.  His  wealth,  however,  could  afiord  him  no  consolation  in  the  hours  of 
sickness  and  on  the  bed  of  death.     He  reigned  23  years  and  8  months. 

HENRY  VIIL 

Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  on  the  22d  April,  1S09.  No  per- 
son now  living  will  read  the  history  of  the  reign  of  this  tyrant  without  estimating 
the  blessings  he  enjoys  under  the  present  free  and  mild  government ;  so  different  from 
that  of  the  subjects  of  Henry,'  who  groaned  under  a  constant  series  of  injustice, 
oppression,  and  cruelty. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  dissipated  the  immense  treasures  left  him.  by  his  father, 
than,  he  obtained  many  considerable  grants  from  Parliament  under  various  denomi- 
nations.  In  the  year  1523,  a  Parliament  was  called  foe  the  purpose  of  raising  supplies 
for  carrying  on. the  war  with  France.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  advised  this  war,  went 
in  person  to  the  House,  and  after  a  long  speech  demanded  £800,000,  at  the  rate  of 
£200,000  a  year  for  four  years; — A  demand  so  exorbitant  and  without  example  was 
refused,  and  only  half  the  sum  voted,  to  which  a  small  addition  was  afterwards  made. 
Henry,  enrag^  at  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  sent  for  Edward  Montagfue,  one  of  its 
greatest  leaders  and  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  eminence,  and  told  him,  **  that  if  the 
'<  supply  did  not  pass,  his  head  should  answer  for  it  next  mominyJ'^ 

In  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch  a  poll  tax  was  granted,  in  additio|i 

to  other  impositions— 

A  Duke  paid  JO  marks. 

An  Earl     .      4  pounds, 

A  Baron     •      2  pounds, 

A  Knight    •      1  pound,  10  shillings, 
and,  besides  other  rates,  every  person  of  the  age  of  fifteen  and  upwards  paid  4d. 

Henry  appropriated  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  the  church  livings,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Pope,  to  his  own  use.  He  followed  his  father's  example  by 
laying  foreign  princes  under  contribution.  He  demandied  600,000  crowns  previous  to 
the  restitution  of  Toumay,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  English.  In  a  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  at  London  anno  1527,  Henry  agreed  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
crown  of  France,  on  himself  and  his  successors  receiving  for  ever  50,000  crowns  a 
year.  An  attempt  was  made  under  Wolsey's  administration  to  raise  money  by  royal 
proclamation ',  and  commissions  were  issued,  exacting  four  shillings  in  the  pound  from 
the  clergy,  and  three  shillings  and  fourpence  from  the  laity.  So  tyrannical  a  measure 
excited  great  clamour,  and  happily  for  the  liberties  of  England  the  King  was  forced 
to  abandon  it. 
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Henry^s  profusion  and  extravagance  were  constantly  rendering  his  finances  unequal 
to  his  profnse  expenditure.  Among  other  expedients  to  obtain  money,  he  altered  the 
old  standard  of  the  coin ;  he  enhanced  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  disgraced  the  dignity  of  the  crown  by '  coining  base  money,  and  ordering 
it  to  pass  current  by  proclamation. 

In  1523,  this  monarch  imposed  a  general  tax  under  the  pretended  name  of  a 
loan,  amounting  to  five  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  clergy,  and  two  shillings  on  the 
laity  ;  but  those  who  contributed  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  confidence  and  at- 
tachment, for  an  act  passed  soon  after  abolishing  all  the  debts  which  the  king  had 
incurred  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  which  this  loan  was  included ;  and 
the  favourites  of  Wolsey,  who  had  advised  this  measure  and  who  contributed  largely, 
lost  their  money,  which  to  the  public  at  large  was  not  a  matter  of  regret,  that  a 
mode  of  supply  so  dangerous  to  public  liberty  should  be  discredited. 

Henry's  tyranny  and  rapacity  knew  no  bounds.  To  extort  money  illegally  from 
his  subjects  was  not  enough.  He  had  the  insolence  and  effrontery  to  compel  them 
to  give  that  as  a  free  gift,  which  was  actually  forced  from  them  by  compulsion.  In  the 
35th  year  of  his  reign  he  extorted  j£70,000,  under  what  he  termed  an  amicable  Graunte, 
and  meeting  with  much  opposition  from  the  citizens  of  London,  on  whom  such  ex- 
actions were  particularly  severe,  he  made  an  example  of  two  of  the  most  refractory 
aldermen,  by  inflicting  a  fine  and  imprisonment  on  one,  and  compelling  the  other  to 
serve  in  the  war  against  the  Scots,  by  whom  he  was  taken  pq^oner. 

The  king's  prodigality  and  extravagance  continuing  to  exceed  his  revenue,  he  at 
last  turned  his  attention  to  the  church.  He  procured  first  from  his  church  and  par- 
liament a  right  of  supremacy,  and  then,  (is  liead  of  the  church,  he  appointed  Cromwell 
his  Vicar  General,  with  instructions  to  employ  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  monasteries,  and  of  making  the  strictest  enquiry  into  the  morals  and 
behaviour  of  those  who  inhabited  them.  The  report  made  is  said  to  have  been  so 
unfavourable  to  the  character  of  these  religious  hypocrites,  as  to  render  their  sup- 
pression popular  with  the  people,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  crown.  By  an  act 
passed  in  1536,  under  the  pretence  that  no  reformation  of  the  vices  of  the  monks 
in  lesser  monasteries  could  be  effected  but  by  their  dissolution,  all  such  institutions 
under  £200  a  year  were  given  to  the  crown.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  mona- 
steries were  suppressed  by  this  act,  whose  landed  property  produced  above  £32,000 
per  annum,  and  whose  personal  efiects  yielded  above  £100,000,  although  disposed  of 
greatly  under  their  value. 

The  wealth  however  which  Henry  had  thus  obtained  was  soon  exhausted, — 
which  impelled  him  to  look  deeper  into  the  views  of  the  clergy,  and  to  extend  his 
plan  still  farther.  With  this  view,  in  consequence  of  a  second  resolution  two  years 
afterwards,  the  greater  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  six  hundred  and  five  great 
abbies,  together  with  ninety  colleges  and   one  hundred  and  ten  hospitals  for  the  relief 
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of  the  poor  were  annihilated  6y  one  act !  The  monks,  dreading*  the  king's  authorityt 
previously  deliyered  up  their  property  into  his  bands,  and  all  doubts  as  to  the  lega<- 
lity  of  this  surrender  was  removed  by  this  act. 

But  still  this  vast  additional  acquisition  did  not  satisfy  Henry^s  rapacity.  Under 
the  pretence  of  regulating  the  clergy ^  many  of  the  bishops  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  landed  property  of  their  sees  into  his  hands^^  No  less  than  seventy  manors 
were  taken  from  the  Archbishop  of  York,  while  other  dioceses  suffered  in  proportion. 
The  monasteries  in  Ireland  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  also  sup- 
pressed ;  and  to  complete  the  whole  an  act  was  passed  by  Parliament,  granting  to 
the  King  the  revenues  of  the  two  universities,  and  all  the  chauntries,  free  chapels, 
and  hospitals  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  estimated,  that  the  religious  establishments  thus  suppressed  by  Heni7  must 
have  then  amounted  to  about '  £273,000  a  year,  and  at  a  moderate  computation  would 
at  this  time  be  little  short  of  £5,000,000  The  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  which  was 
valued  only  at  £2,500  year,  possessed  estates  which  a  century  after  yielded  £200,000 
per  annum. 

Many  schemes  were  proposed  to  render  the  acquisition  of  this  property  useful  to 
the  community  and  the  nation,  by  founding  seminaries  for  the  study  of  the  law,  for 
the  acquisition  of  useful  languages,  and  for  the  education  of  those  intended  for  diplo* 
matic  offices  and  for  high  situations  under  government;  but  Henry's  prodigality  ren* 
dered  all  such  schemes  abortive.  Instead  of  sixteen,  as  had  been  proposed,  he  was 
only  able  to  create  six  new  bishoprics.  The  immense  property  he  had  acquired  was 
soon  wasted,  and  in  a  short  time  the  croWn  became  as  necessitous  as  ever,  and  again 
dependent  on  Parliament  for  support. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  instead  of  proving  as  was  expected  a  means 
of  reducing  the  taxes,  generated  one  of  the  heaviest  burthens  to  which  the  country  is 
at  present  subject.  These  monasteries  were  the  great  asylum  and  the  only  support  of 
the  indigent.  To  prevent  their  being  cast  upon  the  public,  large  quantities  of  church 
lands  had  been  sold  at  easy  rates,  that  the  purchasers  might  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
the  hospitality  formerly  practised;  and  to  enforce  this  duty,  a  penalty  of  £6.  13^.  4d. 
per  month  was  imposed  on  such  as  failed  in  the  obligation.  This  measure  appears 
to  have  failed,  as  might  naturally  be  expected^  since  it  appears  that  an  attempt  was 
made  in  the  year  1536  to  lay  this  burthen  on  the  secular  clergy;  the  incumbent  of 
every  parish  being  ordered  to  set  apart  a  considerable  portion  of  his  revenue  for 
repairing  the  church  and  supporting  the  poor.  This  plan  appears  also  to  have  been 
rendered  abortive.  It  is  not  known  how  long  it  was  in  force ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
after  many  other  ineffectual  endeavours,  it  was  at  last  thought  necessary  ta  compel 
the  parish  where  the  poor  were  bom  to  provide  for  their  support. 

In  the  reign  of  this  eccentric  monarch,  a  general  survey  was  made  of  the  king- 
dom,— of  the    number  of  inhabitants, — ^their  age,— professions, — wealth,    income,    and 
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every  other  important  particular,  with  which  a  statesman  could  wish  to  be  acquaiuted ; 
but  unfortunately  this  very  important  document  is  lost,  and  all  that  is  known  at 
present  is,  that  the  income  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  at  £4fi00fiQ0  per  annum. 
Henry's  reign  extended  to  97  years,  9  months,  and  6  days. 

*•  EDWARD  VI. 

Edward  the  VI.  succeeded  to  the  cranm  on  the  death  of  his  father,  on  tfie  2Sth  Ja^^ 
nuary  1547,  being  then  onhf  in  the  9th  year  of  his  age.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  which  lasted  only  six  years  and  a  half,  his  maternal  uncle  Seymour,  duke 
of  Somerset,  governed  the  kingdom  under  the  name  of  protector.  As  this  young  prince 
had  given  early  presages  of  a  disposition  to  good  government,  his  premature  death  was 
justly  considered  as  a  great  public  loss. 

The  protector  having  engaged  in  wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown  being  greatly  impaired  by  Henry's  prodigality,  parliament,  in  ad- 
dition to  tonnage  and  poundage,  granted  several  subsidies.  In  this  reign,  a  poll  tax  of 
lid,  2d,  and  3d,  was  laid  upon  sheep ;  but  it  was  found  so  oppressive  and  difficult  to 
collect,  that  it  was  repealed  the  next  year.  A  duty  on  cloth  of  8d  per  pound  was 
also  imposed  the  same  year,  but  this  too  was  found  so  unpopular  that  it  was  in  like 
manner  repealed. 

In  this  reign  the  suspended  annuity  or  tribute  from  the  crown  of  France,  which 
originated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  the  arrears  of  which  amounted  to  2,000,000  of 
crowns,  was  again  demanded  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  but  absolutely  refused,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  not  be  tributary  to  any  other  Sovereign.  In  a  subsequent 
treaty  with  that  monarch  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  claim,  from  which  it  has  been  presumed 
to  be  virtually  abandoned. 

In  1550,  the  town  of  Boulogne,  (the  only  one  in  France  which  Henry  VIII.  had 
conquered  in  a  war  which  cost  £1,340,000)  was  sold  to  France  with  its  territories  for 
400,000  crowns,  equal  to  £l,33S,S33  Qs.  8d.  sterling. 

During  the  short  reign  of  this  Prince,  an  alteration  of  great  consequence  took 
place  in  the  revenue  of  the  customs.  A  body  of  foreign  merchants,  called  the  corpo< 
ration  of  the  steel  yards,  had,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  obtained  very  valuable 
privileges  by  patents  from  the  crown,  among  others  they  were  exempted  from  several 
duties  paid  by  other  aliens ;  and  while  they  thus  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  natives^ 
their  connections  with  the  continent  afforded  them  the  greatest  facilities  in  disposing 
of  the  merchandize  in  foreign  markets.  Edward's  ministers  abolished  these  privileges^ 
and  put  this  corporation  on  the  footing  of  other  aliens,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  principal  trading  cities  in  Europe ;  which  encouraged  the  natives  to 
engage  with  more  eagerness  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  with  more  success  to  them- 
selves and  advantage  to  their  country  than  formerly.  The  loose  government,  which 
usually   takes   place  during  a   minority,    was  strongly  exemplified  in  this  short  reig^. 
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The  rapacity  of  Edward's  ministers  knew  no  limits.  His  revenues,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  property  taken  from  the  Church,  were  appropriated  to  private  purposes, 
and  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  were  guilty  of  the  grossest  corruption.  In 
order  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  occasioned  by  a  conduct  so  criminal  and  reprehen« 
sible,  money  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  at  Antwerp,  and  other  cities  in  Flanders, 
and  Brabant,  at  the  enormous  interest  of  14  per  cent  jfer  annum.  On  the  premature 
death  of  this  young  monarch,  the  malversation  in  his  government  involved  him  in  a  debt 
amounting  to  £240,000.  Edward's  reign  extended  only  to  6  years,  5  months,  and 
8  days. 

MARY. 

Mary 9  the  sister  of  J^dwardf  and  consort  to  Philip  llf  King  of  S^in,  succeeded 
to  tJie  Crowny  on  the  6th  July,  1553.  Her  reign,  happily  for  the  country,  was  of  short 
duration;  since  it  produced  nothing  but  misery  to  her  subjects  at  home^  and  disgrace  to  the 
nation  abroad. 

Her  Parliament,  humble  and  submissive  to  her  wishes^  granted  her  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  duties  for  her  lifej  and  she  is  said  to  have  received  in  the  whole  of  other 
grants  five  fifteenths,  and  three  subsidies. 

In  1558,  an  act  passed,  most  injurious  to  the  landed  property  of  the  crown, 
which  was  perpetually  sufiering  some  diminution: — it  confirmed  all  grants  of  crown 
lands,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Queen,  or  should  be  made  during  seven  years 
posterior. 

The  principles,  upon  which  Mary  acted  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  rendered  her 
government  so  extremely  obnoxious,  that  ultimately  her  application  for  a  subsidy  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  vain  to  bestow  riches  on  a  monarch,  whose 
revenues  were  thus  wasted.  She^  therefore,  had  recourse  to  tyrannical  exactions  to  re- 
plenish her  Exchequer.  ,  In  1555,  by  means  of  embargoes,  compulsive  loans,  and  exactions 
of  a  similar  nature,  she  raised  about  £240,000 ;  and,  in  two  years  afterwards,  contrived 
to  fit  out  an  armament  by  the  same  methods  for  the  assistance  of  her  husband  Philip, 
and  with  a  view  to  supply  it  with  provisions,  she  forcibly  siezed  on  all  the  grain  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiolk  could  furnish  without  making  any  recompence.  Her 
infatuation  for  the  person  and  principles  of  Philip  was  so  great,  notwithstanding  his 
indifference  and  contempt  of  her,  that  she  not  only  tarnished  her  own  character  by  the 
most  disgraceful  rapacity,  but  sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  crown  and  kingdom  in  order 
to  promote  her  views  of  aggrandisement.  Her  reign  terminated  after  the  lapse  of 
5  years,  4  months,  and  11  days. 

ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Mary,  half^Btood,  ascended  the  throne  of  Enylafid,  on  the 
nth  November,  1558.    During  a  long  reign,  although  not  without  some  blemishes,  she 
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luade  herself  respdcted  among  foreign  nations,  and  contributed  much  to  the  general 
liappiness  of  her  subjects  at  home.  She  was  subjected  to  heavier  ehargiss  in  providing 
for  the  national  protection  than  any  of.  her  predecessors.  Her  successful  enterprises 
against   Spain,  fffom   the  year  1580  to  1593,    is  said  to  have  cost  £1,200,000. 

The  r^evenue  of  Ii*eland  was  reduced  to  £0000,  while  it  required  £20,000  a  year  from 
the  English  ^Exchequer  to  defray  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  Peace  Establishment.  The 
rebellion^  which  broke  out  in  that  country,  instigated  by  Tyrone,  lasted  eight  years, 
and  cost  £400,000  a  year.  In  1599,  £600,000  were  expended  there  in  six  months, 
and,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Ireland  in  ten  years  had  cost  England  the  sum  of 
£3,400,000. 

Elizabeth^s  finances  were  also  much  impaired,  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign,  from 
the  efforts  Ae  made  to  enable  the  Dutch  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  She  also 
assirted  Henry  the  IV.  of  France  with  a  loan  of  £450,000  in  his  greatest  necessities, 
for  which  she  was  to  receive  14  percent,  interest;  but  he  forgot  his  engagements  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  when  Elizabeth  in  her  turn  was  suffering  pecuniary  distress 
in  consequence  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  since  from  her  earnest  and  repeated  applications 
neither  principal  nor  interest  was  paid,  although  Henry  had  Amassed  considerable  treasures 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign. 

The  Sovereigns  of  the  Housie  of  Tudor,  as  has  been  already  stated,  involved  them- 
selves in  conuderable  debts,  which  Elizabeth  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to  discharge. 
Some  of  her  father  and  sister's  debts  remained  unpaid,  besides  a  debt  of  £240,000 
due  by  her  brother  King  Edward.  These,  and  all  other  debts  of  the  crown,  she  is  said 
to  have  paid,  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,0iM),  though  a  great  English  historian*  thinks  there 
must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  amount. 

It  was  reserved  for  Elizabeth  to  recover  the  credit  of  the  nation,  by  restoring  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom  (which  had  been  debased  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Edward) 
to  a  proper  standard  ;  to  complete  this  object,  however,  -the  queen  was  obliged  to 
borrow  £200,000  from  the  city  of  Antwerp. 

In  .  the  43d  year  of  her  reigti,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  divide  the  pound  of  silver 
ixU^o  sixty  two  shillings^  instead  of  sixty  the  former  standard,  and  even  to  consent  ta  a 
coinage  of  base  money  for  Ireland,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Burleigh,  and  some 
others  of  her  wisest  counsellors.  Since  this  reign,  no  Sovereign  of  England  has  at« 
tempted  to  debase  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom. 

The  last  considerable  expence  on  the  Exchequer  of  Elizabeth  was  her  bounty  to 
her  favourites.  Her  gifts  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  were  very  considerable,  while  at 
one  time  she  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  the  enormous  sum  of  £30,000,  which, 
including  other  gifts  and  a  lucrative  monopoly  which  he  enjoyed,  are  estimated  upon 
the  whole  at  £300,000.  But  although  liberal  to  these  favourites,  she  was  penurious  to 
those  able  ministers  who  contributed  so  much  to   the   glory  of   her  reign;   some    of 
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them  are  said  to  have  died  in    poverty,    while  Burleigh's  fortune   was  more  owing  to 
his  own  frugality  than  to  the  bounty  of  the  Queen. 

In  supporting  the  splendoar  of  the  court,  Elizabeth's  vanity  subjected  her  to 
great  expence.  She  is  said  to  have  left  above  3000  suits  of  various  shapes  and  colours 
in  her  wardrobe,  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Excepting  in  this  respect  and  her 
liberality  to  her  favourites,  the  other  expences  of  her  reign  were  nqt   considerable. 

The  income  derived  from  the  royal  domains,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has 
not  been  ascertained;  but  they  have  been  supposed  to  amount  to  about  £96^000  a 
year  when  the  existing  leases  expired,  although  to  her  successor,  James,  they  only 
yielded   £32,000. 

In  the  42d  year  of  her  reign,  in  order  to  procure  money  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  rather  than  apply  to  parliament  the  Queen  confirmed  the  crown  lands  to 
such  as  held  them  by  titles  liable  to  be  controverted : — She  preferred  making  continual 
dilapidations  on  the  royal  domains,  rather  than  apply  to  her  parliament  for  moderate 
supplies ;  and  hence,  the  great  reduction  of  their  value  at  present^ ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  all  these  grants  were  confirmed  by  parliament. 

Elizabeth  was  strongly  attached  to  what  she  supposed  to  be  the  inherent  rights  of 
the  crown.  It  is  said,  that  the  income  arising  from  wardship  (which  with  other 
claims  of  a  similar  nature  were  rigorously  enforced)  j<Nned  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
yielded  £120,000  a  year.  Of  all  the  feudal  prerogatives  that  of  pur\eyance  was  the 
most  obnoxious.  The  Queen  at  first  had  victualled  her  navy  under  pretence  of  that 
right ;  but  in  order  to  remove  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  she  afterwards  revoked 
all  her  warrants,  and  ordered  payment  to  be  made  for  the  provisions  which  had  been 
furnished. 

The  customs  had  gradually  become  an  important  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown.  In  the  year  1590»  they  were  raised  from  £24,000  to  £50,000  a  year.  And  the 
tonnage  and  poundage  duties  were  granted  to  Elizabeth  for  life.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  her  parliament  was  to  restore  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  which  her  pre- 
decessor  Mary  had  given  up,  also  the  lands  she  had  bestowed   on   religious  houses. 

In  the  12th  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  including  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  estimated  at  £308,107.  In  the  year  1500,  a  considerubie 
addition  was  made  to  the  customs ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  whole  of  her  permanent 
income  might  extend  to  about  £d50,000. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  appears,  that  there  were  only  granted  by  par- 
liament^ at  the  intervals  of  8,  4,  and  5   years,  19  subsidies  and  38   fifteenths,  exclusive 

»  Waiiam  the  I,  possessed  68  forests,  13  chases,  and  781  parks  in  different  parte  of  England  ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  value  or  extent  of  the  landed  property  of  the  crown,  and  however  great  the  accessions 
were  it  might  receive,  though  the  strictest  laws  were  made  to  prevent  ite  alienation  and  to  check  encroach- 
mente,  yet  the  royal  Domains  of  England  have  shared  the  same  fate  with  those  of  other  countries.  Hardly  a 
vestige  now  remains  of  the  immense  property  of  the  conqueror. 
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of  18  subsidies  from  the  clergy.  Every  subsidy  amounted  to  about  £70,000,  and  a 
fifteenth  yielded  £29,000.  Eighteen  subsidies  were  granted  by  the  clergy,  valued  at 
£20,000  each,  making  the  following  aggregate— 

19  Subsidies  granted  by  parliament .         £1,330,000 

38  Fifteenths ,     •     ,  1,109,000 

18  Subsidies  from  the   clergy 360,000 

Total    Grants  to  Elizabeth  (exclusive  of  her  hereditary  revenues)! 

during  the  whole  of  her  long  reign  of  45   years,  averaging  >  £2,793,000 
about  £62,200  a  year J 

Elizabeth*s  resources,  however,  did  not  depend  entirely  either  on  the  hereditary 
revenue  or  the  occasional  aids  of  the  clergy  and  parliament.  At  that  time  the  crown 
claimed  the  privilege  of  granting  monopolies  to  traders,  which  probably  yielded  con- 
siderable sums ;  since  the  number  and  importance  of  the  articles  thus  monopolized  are 
incredible.  They  comprised  almost  every  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  abuse 
of  power  in  this  respect  was  excessive.  A  single  patent,  contrived  for  the  advantage 
of  four  rapacious  courtiers,  occasioned  the  utter  ruin  of  seven  or  eight  thpusand  indus- 
trious ^subjects.  fThis  was  among  the  greatest  blots  in  Elizabeth^s  reign.  In  vain  did 
parliament  interfere.  The  haughty  Sovereign  would  not  permit  her  prerogative  to  be 
called  in  question,  which,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  she  called  the  chief  flower  in  her 
garden  and  the  principal  and  bead  point  in  her  crwvn  and  diadem. 

Not  long  after,  however,  the  Queen  issued  a  proclamation  for  repealing  some  of 
the  most  obnoxious  monopolies,  particularly  on  salt,  oil,  starch,  &c.  for  which  she 
received  the  solemn  thanks  of  her  commons. 

Nor  was  Elizabeth  totally  exempt  from  those  extortions,  which  became  such  a 
deformity  in  the  character  of  her  predecessors.  She  is  said  to  have  exacted  on  the 
first  day  of  every  new  year  60,000  crowns  in  gifts  from  her  dependents,  and  to  have 
raised  100,000  crowns  annually  by  granting  licences  to  Roman  catholics  and  non- 
conformists, exempting  them  from  the  penalties,  which  the  law  inflicted  on  such  as 
neglected  to  attend  the  public  service  of  the  established  church.  She  also  used  her 
prerogative  in  laying  an  embargo  on  merchandize,  if  not  to  extort  money  like  her 
predecessor  Mary,  at  least  to  procure  the  commodities  she  wanted  at  an  easy  rate. 

The  power  of  the  crown  during  the  reigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor  was  little  short 
of  absolute  dominion.  !E)lizabeth  continued  the  practice  of*  extorting  loans  from  her 
subjects,  and  even  of  imprisoning  such  as  refused ;  and  on  every  occasion  where  they 
were  repaid,  it  was  without  interest,  although  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 

Taking  together  all  the  direct  and  collateral  as  well  as  incidental  sources  of  revenue, 
which  Elizabeth  ultimately  possessed,  it  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities  to  havQ 
amounted  to  about  half  a  million  sterling  a  year. 


AND  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE.  IW* 

Of  the  specie  coined  during  this  reign  a  particular  account  is  extant,  making  the 
whole  £5^13,717. 11*.  lid.  in  silver,  and  only  £795,138  8*.  4ld.  in  gold.  This,  however, 
includes  £85,640.  19*.  5id*  employed  in  fabricating  the  base  money  issued  for  the  use  of 
Ireland. 

In  the  43d  year  of  this  reign,  the  previous  laws,  which  had  been  enacted  respecting 
the  poor,  were  consolidated,  improved,  and  rendered  permanent,  and  have  continued 
ever  since  with  some  exceptions  to  regulate  this  important  branch  of  police.  Before 
this  time,  the  situation  of  the  poor  is  represented  to  have  been  most  deplorable  ;  and 
even  after  a  legal  title  to  relief  was  established,  the  assessments  were  so  low,  that  many 
are  said  to  have  perished  for  want. 

The  Queen,  at  her  death,  left  debts  unpaid  to  the  amount  of  £400,000,  which  were 
paid  by  her  successor.  She  left  at  the  same  time  claims,  which  greatly  exceeded  thii^ 
8um«  The  King  of  France  owed  her  £400,000,— the  States  of  Holland  £800,000,  (a 
considerable  part  of  which  was  paid)  and,  besides  this,  the  subsidies  due  to  her  when  she 
died  amounted  to  about  £350,000,  which  King  James  received  soon  after  his  accession. 

The  different  modes  of  raising  money  under  the  government  of  the  STouse  of 
Tudor  have  been  explained.  During  this  cent  some  small  progress  was  made  in  finance. 
The  advantages  of  pubUc  credit,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  public  faith,  were 
discovered  by  the  sagacious  ministers  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  customs  and  oth^r  branches 
of  the  revenue  were  rendered  more  productive. 

It  is  singular,  that  from  the  public  measures  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  of  all  others  the  most  tenacious  of  prerogative,  and  strongly  disposed  to  exercise 
absolute  dominion,  and  from  their  dilapidations  of  the  hereditary  revenues  and  the  piU 
lage  of  the  property  of  the  church,  we  are  indebted  lor  the  liberties  which  have  ulti- 
mately placed  this  nation  in  so  high  a,  pinnacle  of  power. 

In  proportion  as  the  property  of  the  crown  was  diminished,  the  dependence  of  the 
sovereign  on  the  people  became  more  obvious.  The  affairs  of  government  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  money,  which  could  only  be  furnished  by  parliament.  Hence 
the  redress  of  many  abuses,  which,  under  a  sovereign  possessing  large  hereditary 
*^revenues,  collected  independently  of  parliament,  followed  in  succession,  until  the  rights 
of  the  people  were  ultimately  established  at  the  revolution.  Elizabeth's  reign  extended 
to  44  years,  4  months,  and  7  days. 

B»iifnate  of  the  public  revenue  during  the  reig$i»  of  the  Princes  iff  the 

HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

£ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Heury  YII.    22  August       1485  .  400,000 

Idem     ....    Idem     .     .    Henry  VIII.  2-2  April    .     1509  ,  800,000 

Idem     ....     Idem     .     .     Edward  YI.  28  January     1547  .  400,000 

Idem     ....     Idem     .     .     Mary     .     .      6  July      .      1553  .  450,000 

Idem     ....     Idem     .     .     Elizabeth       17  November  1558  •  500,000 

X 
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JAA(E5  I. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England  ascended  the  throne  on  the  1t4th  March, 
1402.  The  imbecility  of  his  character,  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  successors^  disa^ointed, 
jfor  nearly  a  century,  those  hopes,  which  had  beea  entertained  respecting  the  adranlag^ 
fxpected  from  an  union  of  the  two  crowns. 

Had  this  monarch  acted  with  vigour  and  prudence,  and'  had  his  posterity  ai^ided 
the  rocks  of  despotism  and  tyranny  on  which  they  split,  Great  Britain  might  have- 
reached  its  full  maturity  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  from  the  slender  revenue  allotted  t^  James  in 
Scotland,  tiiat  he  would  have  manifested  a  disposition '  to  frugality  whefr  he  succeededl 
ta  the  Bnglish  throne.  But  his  conduct  disappointed  all  these  expectations.  Careful, 
indieed,  to  avoid  wars,  his  profusion  was  confined  to  expences  of  a  personal  imtufe; 
and  tiiev  uniformly  exceeded  his  income.  In  the  year  1610  they  ameuntec^  tc^  £9i  ,009^, 
although  in  1617  they  were  reduced  to  j£36,617  a  year;  and  idtfaough,  as-  fttr  as 
respected  himself!;  this  monarch  is  said  not  to  be  addicted  to  luxiinaiis  expenees; 
yet  he  kept  up  three  courts, — one  for  himself,  another  fbr  hid  queen,  aad^  a  third  for 
his  son.  The  king  of  Denmark,  brother  to  the  queen,  twice  visited  Btagfeand^  by 
which  a  considerable  expence  was  incurred. 

Xhe  charges  attending  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  te  the  Etoct^nr  Palatine, 
inchiding  the  portion  of  that  princess^    coat  £99,1^78, — a  nrach  larger  sum  ^an^  ha^ 
been  expended'  by  an;  of  his  predecessors  on  a  similar  occasion.  ^ 

This  monarch  was  not  contented  with  gpiving  his  mtmerous  lkvoBrit^s  the  most  lucrative 
employments  of  the  state,  and  considerable  grants  from  the  royal  donmins ;  but  he 
lavished'  upon  them  gifts  of  money  to  a  large  amount.  In  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
his  reign  £4^,409^  were  thus  expended.  He  bestowed  upon  his  eldest'  son  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  clear  revenue  of  £51,419,  equal  to  more  than  £150,000  €^  the 
money  of  this  period* 

During  this  reign,  as  well  as'  the  last-,  Ireland  continued'  to  be  a  heavy  load 
on  the  English  exchequer.  At  one  time  an  army  of  Id^OOO"  men  was  hepfa  up^  in 
that  country;  and  money  was  also  remitted  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  the 
Irish  treasury. 

The  king's  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  relying  on  the  powerful  assistance  of 
England,  attempted  to  annex  to  his  territories  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia;  but  proving 
i^nsaqoessful,  apd  ultimately  driven  from  his  patrimonial  possessions,  the  English  nation 
w%$  suiijected  tp  great  expence,  whicji  waa  considerably  augmented  by  the  iMisuccessful 
ywf  which  tb^  npiisfortunes.  of  that  prince  urged  him  to  carry  on. 

li^.  the  ipeign  of  Elir^abetji,  the  expeiices  of  h^r  fleet  averaged  about  £30,000 
2i  y^ar.    James  was  at  finA  particularly   al^tentive  tQ  Ihs  fleet,  and  exj>e^ded  about 


sBS&flOO  «  y€far>  exblflsive  tof  the  itti&b&t  in  thet-oyal  fN^ts,  tttiMWntidg  to  abrat  £086,OOb 
more;  but  lie  ^.fteH^ar^k  n^bed  ibis  entyettice  to  the  etct^ni  of  £<5,000  Ik  y^M. 

RESOURCES  OP  THE  STATE. 

Althcrtigh  everjr  reigi^  since  the  Norman  <x)nquest,  has  produced  a  e^am  dimiau- 
tioQ  of  the  landed  property  of  the  crowti^  yet  the  value  of  what  i-e«falBed  wits  Very 
considerable.  At  the  accession  of  James,  the  nominal  rent  amounted  only  to  £32,000 
per  ann«m ;  but  it  wm  worth  much  morey  aad  aft&Vtt^d,r<Ad  ]^ietA(gd  &%iotit  i^^,u6d. 

in  iim  ^ign,  a  bill  passed  the  lords  for  the  purpose  of  strictly  entailing  the 
crOFWn  Istfids^  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  commons;  and  James,  finding  no  obstruction 
to  the  s^le  bi  these  lands,  fofldwed  th^  Slample  of  his  predecessors,  and  obtained, 
\rf  l\vsA  m^ans,  l!he  then  eh6riqous  sum  ot  £'>25,0OO. 

The  rights,  which  the  king^  of  £hgtand  enjoyed  as  tiord  i^aran^unt,  stilt  re- 
mained a  t>adge  of  feildal  slavery,  t^urveyance,  in  particular,  was  carried  to  such 
a  hiei|^ht>  that  the  officers  of  the  crown  compelled  the  people  to  receive  for  thoir 
commbdfties  wllfttever  priee  they  kte)to  1^  si^t  upon  them ;  while  all  the  feudal  pre- 
rogatived  had  become  so  intolerable,  that  parliament  proposed  to  settle  an  independent 
roventto  on  the  crowB  in  their  fitead}* — and  an  agreement,  at  the  rate  of  £200^000  a 
year>  was  only  frustrated  by  disputes  in  other  matters,  which  arose  between  the  king 
and  his  parliaiBeAtv 

Vhis  feign  famishes  the  last  example  in  Slnglish  history  of  angr  aid  being .  levied 
on  knighting  the  king^s  eldest  son,  and  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  Henry* 
Prince  of  Wales,  being  a  favotirite  of  the  people,  the  business  was  managed  witU 
great  address  and  moderation^  and  it  yielded  a  considerable  sum.  The  tax  on  the 
mafriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine  produced  «£20,600. 
This  species  of  exaction  had  lain  dormant  since  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll.^  whose 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  married  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  in  coasequence  €>f  wbieh 
alliance  Junes  himself  now  inherited  the  crown  of  England.  The  alliance  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  with  the  Elector  Palatine  also  seated  tiie  present  illustrious  family 
of  Hanover  on  the  throne. 

The  first  parliament^  assembled  by  king  James,  granted  him^  according  to  former 
usage,  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life.  James,  following  the  example 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth^  wished  to  have  t^is  tevenue  (which  began  to  be  very  pro- 
ductive) to  be  considered  aa  a  permanent  revenue  of  the  crown ;  and  upon  this  subject 
great  disputes  arose,  which  were  warmly  contested  on  both  sides^  The  king  wished 
to  increase  the  revenue  independent  of  parliament,  according  to  the  power  exercised 
by  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  altered  the  rates  on  some  particular  commodities  j 
and  did  actually  put  it  in  practice,  and  attempted  to  carry  it  to  a  considerable  height^ 
though  he  was  at  first  cautious  not  to  give  umbrage  by  any  important  alteration.    But 
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the  commons  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  actually  passed  a  bill,  abolishing  these 
additional  impositions,  which  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  lords.  The  next  parliament 
was  proceeding  to  renew  the  bill,  when  it  was  suddenly  dissolved ;  and  nothing  further 
was  done  during  the  reign  of  this  sovereign. 

When  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  customs  yielded  only  £127,000  a  year. 

In  the  year  1613»  the  revenue  of  the  customs  in  JOutwards,  amounted  to  £61»822  16    7 

the  port  of  London       .      ,  llnwards 48,150    1     9^109^72  18    4 

r  Outwards    .     .    •    .     •    25»471  19    7 
In  aB  the  out^K>rt.  the  revenue  of  the  custom.  I  j^^^^ lSj^099- S830294 


Total    .     .  <gl48,075    7    8 

Towards  the  close  of  this  reigpi  the  aggregate  amount  was  about  £190,000* 
The  grants,  which  James  received  from  parliament  (in  addition  to  the  customs) 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  were  as  follows — 

1606  .    Srd  year  of  his  reign  S  Subsidies  and  6  fifteenths. 

1610  .    7th     .      Idem      •    1    •    Idem    .    1     Idel^ 

1621  •  18th     •     Idem      %    2    .    Idem    .    0    Idem 

1624  •  22nd    •     Idem      •  J|    •    Idem    .  _S_  Idem 

\  9  Id" 

It  appears  that  a  subsidy  produced  about  £70,000,  and  a  fifteenth  about  £36,560^ 
which  made  the  whole  parliamentary  grants  amount  to  about  £1 ,000,000,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  about  twelve  subsidies  from  the  clergy,  which,  at  £20,000  each,  would 
produce  £240,000.  It  is  supposed  that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  king  James 
received  by  parliamentary  and  clerical  grants  about  £60,000  per  annum,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign. 

This  monarch  created  a  revenue  by  the  sale  of  titles  of  nobility.  Upon  each  rank 
and  degree  he  fixed  his  price,  on  the  payment  of  which  the  grant  was  made  out.  The 
dignities  of  Baron,  Viscount,  and  Earl  might  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to 
£16,000  and  £20,000. 

In  this  reign  also  the  hereditary  dignity  of  Baronet  at  first  originated,  and  was  carried 
into  execution  in  1611.  The  price  fixed  was  j?l,095.  Ninety*three  were  created,  the 
sale  of  whose  patents  yielded  £98,550. 

As  early  as  1604,.  James   resorted   to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  compelling  his 
r  subjects  to  lend  him  money  under  the  security  of  the  privy  seal ;  but  it  is  not  certain 

how  much  be  obtained,  or  whether  any  part  was  repaid ;  but  £200,000  were  afterwards 
extorted,  and  on  the  same  pretence,  which  justly  offended  the  commons,  who  petitioned 
that  no  man  should  be  forced  to  lend  money,  or  give  a  reason  why  he  would  not, — it, 
however,  had  no  effect. 

In  1613,  this  monarch  exacted  to  the  amount  of  £52,000  under  the  name  of 
beaeoolence^  ,yfh\c\\  was  dearly  purchased  at  the  expence  of  the  odium  and  unpopularity 
which  it  generated. 


AND  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE.  1«» 

Iq  consequence  of  a  treaty,  which  James  concladed  with  Holland,  he  received 
j^^OOyOOO  from  the  Dutch  of  the  debt  due  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  also  £60,000  of  t)ie 
debt  which  Henry  lY.  of  France  owed  to  that  princess.  In  1608,  the  Dutch  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  on  the  British  coasts,  the  amount  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

The  last  source  pf  the  revenues  of  king  James  arose  froin  the  heavy  fines  which  it 
was  customary  to  inflict.  Forty  thousand  pounds  were  imposed  on  the  £arl  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  lords  Mordaunt  and  Stourton,  who  were  suspected  of  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  and  of  concealing  it  from  the  king's 
ministers*'  Sir  John  Bonnet,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  was  fined  £20,000.  The 
celebrated  chancellor  Bacon  was  sentenced  to  pay  £40,000,  which,  however,  was 
remitted.  The  Earl  of  Suflblk,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  was  fined  £30,000  by  the  Court 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  in  consequence  of  a  parliamentary 
impeachment,  was  condemned  to  pay  £50,000.  If  these  fines  had  been  all  exacted, 
they  would  have  yielded  £184,000,  and  would  have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
then  impoverished  exchequer. 

it  appears  that  the  ordinary  revenue,  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  this  reig^, 
did  not  exceed  £450,853,  and  that  the  extraordinary  sums  the  king  had  received  during 
the  same  period  may  be  estimated  at  about  £2,200,000 ;  and  that  his  ordinary  expences 
exceeded  his  income  £36,617  a  yean 

The  income  of  this  monarch  from  all  the  diiSerent  sources  may  be  estimated  at  the 
annual  sum  of  £600,000,  although  his  permanent  revenue,  including  the  grants  pf 
parliament,  probably  did  not  much  exceed  £500,000,  This  sum  was  amply  sufficient,  in 
those  days,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  English  government  under  a  frugal  monarch  in 
peaceful  times,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  style  of  splendour  in  which  Jameis 
wished  to  live. 

The  first  lottery  ever  known  in  England,  drawn  under  public  authority,  was  in  this 
reign.  The  profits  arising  from  it  were  principally  appropriated  to  defray  the  expences  of 
an  English  colony  in  America. 

During  this  reign,  about  £3,666,000  of  gold  and  £1,765,000  of  silver  were  coined  at 
the  king's  mint  >  but  it  still  continued  to  be  the  practice  to  issue  some  base  money  for  the 
use  of  Ireland. 

The  inglorious  reign  of  this  monarch  terminated  without  exalting  his  own  characer 
fis  a  sovereign,  or  raising  that  of  his  people  in  the  estimation  of  Europe, 

CHARLES  I. 

Charles  I.,  bis  son  and  successor,  possessed  qualities  of  a  more  elevated  character 
than  those  which  distinguished  his  father;  but  he  was  misled  by  his  advisers,  and  was 
betrayed  into  great  aqts  of  indiscretion,  producing  not  a  few  instances  of  the  abuse  of 
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power  manifested  hy  acts  incompatiUe  with  the  principles  of  *  Umited  f  orermnent. 
The  impoKtic  wars  of  Hiis  Tnonarch  ^lA  Spain,  Atistria«  and  Prance,  were  too  ^xtensire 
for  llie  means  he  possessed  j  and  the  resalt  was,  that  aH  Ms  expeditions  were  unsnccesirfuC 
and  terminated  inglorionsly  hy  separate  treaties  in  1629  and  IfSSO. 

For  about  ten  jears  after  this  period,  Charles  governed  his  dominions  in  peace, 
and  mana^  his  own  revenues  with  the  sums  he  exacted  from  Ins  subjects  with  such 
rigid  economy,  that  he  not  only  paid  off  the  debts  contracted  during  tlie  Spanish  and 
Fipench  wars,  but  continued  to  amass  a  treasure  to  the  amount  of  £260,000. 

About  this  time  Charles,impelled  perhaps  by  a  deference  to  his  dergy,  became  anxiout 
to  eslablkAi  the  same  form  of  church  government  and  the  same  Nturgy  in  Scotland,  which 
prevailed  in  England.  To  tfie  pecmuary  embarrassments,  which  his  perseverance  in  this 
measure  occasioned,  may  be  attributed  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes. 

The  Scots,  strongly  attacbed  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  Calvin,  resisted  his 
interference  as  a  stretch  of  power ;  but  no  opposition  or  obstacle  could  alter  the  king*s 
resohiti^on,  and  although  moderate  concessions  at  first  would  harve  appeasod  the  tumaks 
in  Scotland,  yet  they  came  too  late : — the  result  was,  that  the  king  put  himmlf  twice 
at  the  head  of  foFmidable  armies  for  the  reduction  of  his  Scotch  subjects,  b«t  without 
success. 

The  expehce  attending  these  ill  judged  hostilities  reduced  Charles  to  great  distress, 
so  as  to  render  it  necessary  again  to  have  recourse  to  parliament ;  while  this  derangemofit 
of  his  fhiances  enabled'  the  commons  to  extort  concessions  from  hhn,  wbich  enabled  them 
to  trample  on  the  crown,  and  emboldened  the  army  they'  had  raised  to  destroy^  both  tfie 
king  and  the  constitution* 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  affectation  of  frugality,  exhibited  much  of  the  gtate 
and  splendour  of  a  king.  He  kept  up  twenty-four  palaces,  all' so  completely  fumisfaedv 
that  in  removing  from  one  to  another  he  found  every  thing  he  wanted.  His  collec- 
tion of  pictures  was  the  most  splendid  and  valuable  in  Europe,  and .  he  spared  no 
expence  to  rival  every  other  monarch,  and  even  PhiKp  of  Spain,  then  the  master  of  tJho 
Indies. 

The  income  of  this  monarch  first  consisted  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  crown 
lands,  which  was  supposed  to  have  become  more  productive  than  Airing  the  preceding 
reign.  After  the  example  of  Elizabeth,  strict  enquiiy  was  made  into  the  titles  of 
estates,  which  originally  made  a  part  of  the  royal  domains;  and  some  money  was 
obtained  by  compounding  with  those  whose  patents  were  defective.  Charles  was  obliged 
to  borrow  £300,000  on  the  security  of  his  dominions  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  in 

Scotland. 

The  first  parliament  which  Charles  assembled  voted  two  subsidies  (which,  like  the 
former,  were  taxes  on  income)  from  bis  protestant,  and  four  from  his  catBolic  subjects, 
which  ^together  have  been  estimated  at  £112>000.  The  second  pariiament  voted  four 
subsidies  and  three  fifteenths ;  but  it  was  hastily  dissolved  before  the  vote  passed.     The 
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tkird  parliameBt  veted  ft^e  rafcskKeBy  in  considepation  of  which  the  fttiBou»  PetitioB  6# 
Big'hfc  ifeceived  the  Beyal  AasML  Tbie  ^raat  diti^  aofc  exeeed  £2d0>000*.  These, 
amoanting  to  seven  subsidies,  and  prodHcing  about  £979,000,  were  the  only  gvafRls  wbtck 
Charles  received^  from  his  commons  pvior  ta^  the  meetifyg  of  the  long  parliameirt,  by'  whom 
six  subsidies  and  a  poll  tax  were  voted  befiBro  the  coimnenceinent  ol  the  civifl-  war;  but 
the  produce  wae  appropriated  to-  pay  the*  EngKsb  and  Scoteh*  aPBDiies^  and  the  money  was 
given  to  conwiissionere  appointed  by  parliamen*,  and  not  to  the  treasury. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  dIknMration  of  the  property  of  the  church',  the  aeaisCanoe 
which  Charles  obtained  from  the  clergy  was  considerable.  Besides  the  voluntary  oon- 
tributionsy  he  received,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  eight  subsidies,  amounting  togpether 
to  jS160,00&,  and  it  should  seem  another  subsidy  was  granted  in  1641. 

Oft  the  rupture  of'  the  negocioAion  for  a  marriage  with  the  ftufanta  of  Spain>  vritb 
whom  a  dowry  of  £600,000  was  to  have  been  given,  a  marriage  took  place  between  Charles 

_  ■ 

and  Henrietta,  the  diaoghter  of  the  celebrated  Henry  the  Great  of  France,  with-  whom 
he  recMfved  a  very  inferiop  portion,  amountmg  only  to  £400^000  crowns,  wluch,  however, 
eame  very  opportunely  totiie  assistance  of  Charles  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  pecuniary 
distresses*  9he  king,  ar^^iag  himself  of  the  superiority  of  his  naval  equipments,  to 
whicb  be^  devoted  much'  attentioii,  obliged  the  Dutche  to  pay  £30^,000  ibr  the  liberty  of 
ft»hHig  on  the  Btitish  coast;  und^  bod  not  hi9  attention  been  otherwise'  occupied^  in 
consequence  of  the  tronhles  which  VFere  beginning  to;  burst  upon  tile  eonntry,  ho  would 
have  exacted*  an^  annnal  tpih«te  Ibr  this  privilege.  Charles  continued'  to  levy  the  duties 
^  tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  sanctton  of  parliament,  wIMeb  had:  been"  usual  at 
the  eommenoemei^  of^  preceding'  reigne,  although*  it  was  admitted^  similar  irregidafrities 
had'  taken*  pteiee  in  fcnner  reigns. 

The  hingv  nob  satisfied  with  exacting  impositionsv  which  though  in  some  degree 
sanotioned  by  custom^  yet^were  considered' as^iUiegaU  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  attempt  to 
isvy  a  new  tax  iivthe  name  of  ship  ttioney>  to  which  the  nation  was  not  accustomed:  He 
sheltered  himself  under  the  precedent  of  a  species  of  ship,  money  imposed  by  Elizabeth  in 
1[fi5&;  but  it  is  here  to^  bo- observed,  that  it  was  sbips>  and  not  money,  whioh>  Elizabeth 
esactod^  The  first  attempt  was  mad^  in  1(136^  a/Atenng  pretty  close  to  the  system^  of 
Stiaabetfa^  whoee  arbitral^  Poigv  was  considered  as  no  justification,  Thia,  however,  did 
not  operate  as  a*  cheoM  on  the  king'i^  pre^iensions.  The  rapid  increase  ol  the  maritime 
power  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  the  audacity  of  the  Barbary  Corsairs,  who  infested 
the  very  coa$to  of  th^  kingdom)  rendered  it  necessary  to  augmetit  the  naval  strength  of 
the  kingdom.    In   this  emergency  Charles  consulted  Noy,  hi»  Attorney  General,  a  v  ery 

•  WtMn  a^nelsvy  Cotk'iafQRnBd  &&  kinf^  of  the:flMia.tiut.iraB  voted,  he  expressed  an  anxiety  to  koiiip  by 
what.  loqoritjr  ^  <*  Qjr  one/'  the  soci^^tary.  xsoptied.  TluA  •  answer  a|»peared  to  disturb  the  kinamucli.  Upon 
which  the  secretairy  added,  *^  Your  Majesty  haa  no.  cause  to  be  alarmed,  for  the  house  was  so  unanimous  in 
making  the  grant,  that  it  seemed  to  have  hut  one  voice!!''  It  is  said,  that  on  receiving  this  information,  and 
liebg  set  right,  tears  of  affection  started  from  the  king's  eyes. 
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able  lawyer,  and,  ultimately,  the  twelve  Judges,  whose  opinions  all  seemed  to  favour  the 
king's  prerogative,  with  this  difference,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  call  for  ships,  men, 
and  victuals  in  kind,  but  are  silent  as  to  money. 

In  opposition  to  these  opinions,  John  Hampden,  an  English  gentleman^  who  pro- 
fessed great  patriotism  and  courage,  refused  to  pay  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  twenty 
shillings,  ifhich  was  levied  upon  him.  A  suit  was  instituted,  aud,  after  many  arguments, 
four  of  the  jldges  decided  in  his  favour  and  eight  against  him.  This  decision  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  and  produced  a  firm  and  steady  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  king,  and  was  a  prelude  to  the  troubles  and  misfortunes  which  afterwards 
ensued- 

Ship  money  was  raised  during  the  space  of  four  years.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
produced  about  jf200,000  a  year ;  consequently,  it  must  have  yielded  in  the  whole  about 
£800,000. 

Charres  had  proposed  to  his  fourth  parliament,  in  consideration  of  twelve  subsidies^ 
to  abolish  ship  money  ; .  but  the  commons  refused  to  give  any  countenance  to  what  they 
considered  a  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  and  consequently  an  illegal  imposition,  and  a  vote 
to  this  effect  passed  in  the  long  parliament.  The  sentence  against  Mr.  Hampden  was 
also  declared  to  be  contrary  to  law.  The  eight  Judges,  whose  opinion  was  in  favour 
of  the  exaction,  were  impeached ;  the  collecting  officers  were  declared  highly  culpable, 
and  a  law  passed  by  which  this  obnoxious  impost  was  for  ever  abolished. 

An  attempt  was  made,  during  this  monarch's  reign,  not  only  to  maintain  a  fleet, 
but  also  to  levy  and  support  an  army  without  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Eyery  county 
in  England  was  ordered  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  furnish  a 
specific  number  of  carriages,  at  their  own  expence,  to  be  employed  iD  the  war  against 
Scotland.  These  military  operations  were  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  ^  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  counties,  and  their  conduct  was  justified  by  ancient  precedents  in  times  of 
danp:er  and  invasion ;  but  it  was  voted  by  the  long  parliament  to  be  illegal,  as  no  express 
statute  could  be  produced  in  support  of  it. 

Charles,  not  satisfied  with  lucrative  privileges  which  admitted  of  no  dispute,  rashly 
attempted  to  raise  money  by  granting  patents  for  monopolies,  contrary  to  an  act  passed 
in  1624,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  raised  £200,000,  although  scarcely  £1600    came 
into  his  exchequer.     The  long  parliament  annulled  all  these  patents,  and  declared  them, 
to  be  illegal. 

-The  king's  necessities  were  such,  that  he  resorted  to  every  expedient  practised  by 
his  predecessors  to  raise  money  by  the  royal  authority,  among  others  he  pursued  the 
ancient  practice  of  exacting  compulsive  loans  from  his  subjects;  and,  as  early  as  the 
second  year  of  his  reign^  letters  under  the  privy  seal  were  sent  to  the  wealthiest  persons 
in  the  kingdom,  demanding  the  loan  of  sums  of  money  in  proportion  to  their  ability, — 
to  be  repaid  in  eighteen  months.  About  £200,000  was  raised  by  this  obnoxious  expe- 
dient. In  the  year  1626,  the  loan  of  £100,000  was  demanded  from  the  city  of  London, 
and  refused. 
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Four  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths  had  been  voted  by  the  second  parliament  as- 
sembled by  the  king,  but  its  sudden  dissolution  prevented  the  grant  from  passing  into 
a  law.  Charles,  however,  without  calling  a  new  parliament,  proceeded  to  levy  the 
money  under  the  denomination  of  a  loan;  and  the*  most  violent  and  arbitrary  measures 
were  adopted  to  compel  payment.  Such  as  refased  compliance  were  imprisoned* 
Soldiers  were  illegally  quartered  on  them,  and  by  various  other  oppressions  they  were 
made  sensible  of  the  king's  resentment.  Charles  attempted  to  raise  money  by  Commission, 
independently  of  parliament,  but  the  House  of  Commons  annulled  tile  commission ;  yet 
thi^ disappointment  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  resorting  to  other  arbitrary  measures  to 
extort  money  from  his  subjects. 

Large  fees  were  annexed  to  newly  invented  offices.  Every  county  was  compelled  to 
maintain  a  muster  master,  appointed  by  the  crown,  for  exercising  the  militia.  Vintners 
were  driven,  by  the  terror  of  fines,  to  submit  to  an  illegal  imposition  on  all  the  wine  they 
retailed.  An  ancient  duty  for  furnishing  the  soldiery  with  coal  and  conduct  money  was 
revived.  Heavy  fines  were  imposed  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts. 
Sir  David  Fowles  was  fined  jS5000  for  dissuading  a  friend  from  compounding  with  the 
commissioners  of  knighthood.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  were  exacted  from  those  who 
trespassed  on  an  obsolete  law  against  converting  arable  lands  into  pasture.  Encroach- 
ments on  the  king's  forests  were  punished  in  a  similar  manner.  Proclamations  were 
issued,  commanding  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  retire  to  their  country  seats,  and  not  to 
spend  their  time  idly  in  London.  Those  who  transgressed  were  severely  mulcted  by  the 
court  of  the  Star  Chamber.  It  was  even  contended,  that  the  proclamations  of  the  king 
were  of  equal  authority  with  the  laws ;  and  those  who  disobeyed  them  were  heavily 
fined,  and  in  some  instances  condemned  to  the  pillory.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  more 
tyrannical  steps  could  have  been  taken  by  the  greatest  despot. 

The  unfortunate  and  ill  advised  Charles  was  resolved  to  revive  every  arbitrarjf 
act  of  his  predecessors,  by  which  a  revenue  could  be  derived ;  and  it  is  said  that,  by 
compounding  with  some,  and  fining  others  who  refused  to  appear,  about  £100,000  was 
exacted. 

It  appears  that  the  revenue  of  this  monarch,  from  1637  to  1641  inclusive,  amounted 
cotnmunibus  annis  to  £895,819  0^.  5d.,  of  which  £210,493  17^.  4d.  arose  from  ship 
money  and  *  other  illegal  exactions.  It  was,  upon  the  whole,  fully  adequate  to  the 
ordinary  expences  of  the  cfown,  although  unequal  to  the  charges  of  war  and  other 
unnecessary  expences. 

During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  £12,096,220  sterling  were  coined  in  gold  and 
silver; — ^a  strong  proof  of  the  rapidity  by  which  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
nation  increased,  since  it  amounted  to  more  than  the  united  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  ^ 

This  reign  is  distinguished  by  a  law,  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  a  full 
confir^tion   of  the   most  important  privileges  of  the  nation,  among    which    it  was 


s^      _ 
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enacted^  that  no  gift^  loan^  benevolence^  tax^  or  such .  like  charge  shall  be  exacted  with- 
out common  consent  by  act  of  Parliament ! 

If  the  unfortanate  Charles  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  exercise  a  power  beyond 
what  the  constitution  authorised,  be  at  the  same  time  made  considerable  concessions. 
The  fatal  catastrophe,  which  prematurely  terminated  his  life,  is  well  known.  In  spite 
of  all  his  errors,  he  possessed  many  amiable  qualities ;  but  he  reigned  at  an  eera  when 
a  spirit  of  turbulence  and  fanaticism  pervaded  the  country.  His  education  was  ill 
suited  to  such  a  period;  and  he  was  surrounded  by  bad  counsellors,  and  urged  to 
unconstitutional  acts  by  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies  from  his 
Parliament,  without  making  concessions,  which  he  considered  as  trenching  on  the  royal 

prerogative  exercised  by  his  predecessors. 

< 

LONG  PARUAJIENT. 

The  death  of  Charles  introduced  a  new  sera — ^the  total  destruction  of  the  mo- 
narchy  for  a  time.  When  the  long  Parliament  assembled,  the  bloody  and  destructive 
disturbances,  which  afterwards  took  place,  had  not  been  anticipated.  It  proceeded 
therefore  to  levy  money  conformably,  to  ancient  usage  ;  and,  instead  of  assessments  and 
other  modes  of  exaction  afterwards  practised,  six  subsidies,  and  a  poll  tax  equal  to  as 
many  more,  were  granted  for  disbanding  the  English  and  Scotch  armies  when  civil 
war  raged  in  the  bowels  of.  the  kingdom.  It  was  presently  discovered,  that  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Crown  and  Parliament  were  likely  to  lead  to  fatal  extremities* 
And  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  which  soon  after  took  place,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Parliament  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  the  people,  that  incre- 
dible sums  were  raised  by  voluntary  contribution.  Even  the  plate  and  jewels  of 
almost  every  inhabitant  of  London  were  brought  forward  to  be  coined  for  the  support 
of  the  war  against  the  King,  and  the  malignants,  as  they  were  then  called.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  war  of  such  expence  could  be  long  supported  on  so 
slender  a  foundation  as  the  temporary  favour  of  the  people. 

The  Parliament  therefore  resolved  to  levy  assessments  on  landed  and  personal 
property.  These  imposts  varied,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  from  35  to 
£?  120,000  a  month.  They  were  found  not  only  so  productive,  but  in  every  respect 
so  superioi*  to  the  ancient  mode  of  assessment,  that  under  the  denomination  of  a  land 
tax 9  they  have  since  formed  a  very  considerable  branch  of  the  modem  public  revenue. 

These  were  however  insufficient,  which  produced  a  singular  impost,  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  It  was  enacted  by  Parliament,  that  every  person  should  retrench 
one  meal  a  week,  and  to  pay  the  money  thereby  saved  into  the  public  treasury. 
This  whimsical  tax  produced  £608,400  in  six  years,  during  which  it  continued. 

The  excise  laws  first  originated  with  the  long  Parliament.  They  were  first  ex- 
tended to  liquors,    to   be  positively  abolished    after  the    warj    they    were    afterwards 
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extended '  to  hread,  meatf  salt,  and  many  other  necessary  articles.    That  on  bread  and 
meat  was  afterwards  repealed. 

During  this  period,  additions  were  made  to  the  revenue  of  customs  by  duties  on 
coals  and  currants.  Four  shillings  a  chaldron,  levied  on  coals  at  Newcastle,  produced 
above  £50,000.  Notwithstanding  the  civil  \frars,  the  customs  and  excise  had  become 
so  productive,  that  in  the  year  1667  Cromwell  was  offered  £1,100,000  a  year  for  a 
lease  of  both  these  branches  of  revenue. 

It  was  principally  owing  to  the  long  Parliament,  that  the  post  office  was  first 
put  on  a  footing  to  yield  a  permanent  revenue  instead  of  an  annual  expence  of 
«f7000.  By  judicious  regulations  it  was  made  to  yield  £10,000  a  year,  besides  paying 
all  expences. 

When  the  long  Parliament  assumed  the  whole  government  of  the  country,  they 
appropriated  to  their  own  purposes  all  the  feudal  prerogatives;  and  although  they 
bad  always  been  considered  as  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown,  they  were  rigo- 
rously exacted.    Purveyance  (an  useless  privilege  for  a  republic)  was  alone  g^ven  up. 

A  tax  on  licenses,  to  keep  inns  and  public  houses,  were  also  a  part  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  long  Parliament ;  but  the  most  popular  of  all  the  modes  adopted 
for  raising  money  was  the  sequestration  of  the  income  of  certain  lucrative  offices,  and 
applying  the  produce  to  the  public  service.  It  is  not  known,  what  particular  offices 
were  thus  appropriated  *,  but  it  appears,  that  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years  they  yielded 
£850,000,  equal  to  £56,666  a  year. 

Apparently  desirous  of  abolishing  every  vestige  of  monarchy,  the  Parliament  dis- 
posed of  all  the  crown  lands  and  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  years  purchase.  Even  the  houses,  furniture,  and  personal  effects  of 
the  King  were  sold  much  under  their  value,  in  the  hopes  probably,  that  the  monarchy 
would  never  be  re-established ;  but  the  restoration  afterwards  of  Charles  IL  made  these' 
bargains  dearer  than  was  expected.. 

The  attachment  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  the  unfortunate  monarch  drew  upon 
them  the  indignation  of  the  opposite  party.  Not  only  the  lands  of  the  bishops,  and 
of  the  deans  and  chapters,  but  even  the  rectories  and  glebe  lands  were  sold,  some 
at  ten,  and  others  at  twelve  years  purchase.  The  tithes  were  also  sequestrated  for 
the  use  of  the  state.  And  instead  of  a  settled  clergy,  some  wild  enthusiasts  and  fa« 
natics  were  proposed  to  supply  their  places,  as  itinerant  preachers  and  lecturei's,  wan- 
'dering  about  the  country  as  in  the  times  of  the  primitive  christians ;  being  confined  to 
individuals  whose  salaries  would  be  of  small  amount,  and  little  burthensome  to  the 
exchequer. 

Tt  is  said  that,  under  colour  of  malignancy f  about  one  half  of  the  personal  and  landed 

property  of  the  kingdom  was  sequestrated,  and  either  sold  at  low  prices  to  those  who 

were    in    power,  or   heavy  compositions  were   demanded,  if  restored  to  the  original 
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owners.  Compulsive  loans  were  also  exacted  from  heart  malifjnants,  or  persons  sus* 
pected  of  secretly  favouring  the  royal  cause.  Indeed,  the  miserable  individuals  thus 
suspected  were  compelled  to  furnish  such  sums  of  money,  by  way  of  loan,  as  were  often 
attended  with  utter  ruin  to  themselves  aqd  families. 

Under  s^o  tyrannical  and  military  a  government  a  variety  of  oppressive  ej^actions 
must  necessarily  take  place.  The  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  give  free  quarters  to 
the  soldiers^  and  to  feed  and  lodge  them  at  their  own  expence.  And  although 
guilty  of'  the  most  shocking  abuses,  their  offences  were  only  cognizable  by  their  own 
officers, — no  civil  court  or  magistrate  daring  to  interfere. 

CROMWELL. 

When  Cromwell  assumed  the  government,  the  system  of  oppression  became  ge- 
neral. The  kingdom  was  divided  into  twelve  districts,  under  an  officer  called  a  major 
general,  with  power  to  levy  any  tax  the  Protector  thought  proper  to  impose.  An  edict 
was  issued,  commanding  the  exaction  of  the  tenth  penny  from  all  the  royal  party, 
which  was  rigorously  enforced.  The  whole  country  was  exposed  to  their  extortions  ; 
hardly  any  distinction  was  made,  nor  were  even  the  firmest  friends  of  the  existing 
odious  government  always  exempted. 

The  regular  permanent  income  of  England,  during  the  administration  of  Crom- 
well, was  about  £1,517,274.  17^.  id.  Scotland,  then  subject  to  the  same  govern- 
ment, yielded  £143,652.  11^.  lid., — and  Ireland  £207,790,  making  in  the  whole 
jei,868,719.  0*.  9rf. 

But  if  all  the  exactions^  which  were  extorted  from  the  people  at  that  time,  were 
accumulated,  they  would  amount  to  a  sum  almost  incredible.  It  is  asserted  in  a  Trea- 
tise published  in  1641,— That  in  four  years  ^17,512,400,  or  about  £4,378,100  per 
annum  were  raised. 

During  Nineteen  Years,  namely  from  Sd  NovemFer,  1640,  to  the  &th  November,  1659,  the 
folloicing  Sums  are  said  to  have  been  extorted  and  raised  in  England. 

Six  subsidies  at  £50,000  each          * £300,000 

Poll  money  and  assessments  to  disband  the  Scotch  and  English  ai'mies     .  800,000 

Yoluniai-y  contributions  to  support  the  good  cause  against  the  malignants  300,000 

Voluntary  contributions  for  the  relief  of  Irish  Protestants         •         .         •  180,000 

Land  tax,  or  various  assessments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army           .  32,172,321 

Excise  for  16  years,— £500,000  per  annum              .         .         .        •        .  8,000,000 

Tonnage  and  poundage  for  19  years,  at  £400,000^  a  year         •         .        •  7,600,000 

Duty  on  coals 850,0t  0 

Duty  on  currants 51,000 

Postage  of  letters 301,000 

Carried  ovei.     £50,554,321 


. 
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Brought  forward. 

Weekly  meal  for  six  years      . 

Courts  of  wards  and  other  feudal  prerogatives 

Wine  Licenses       •••••••...• 

Vintners  delinquency 

Offices  sequestered  for  public  service  ••.... 

Sequestration  of  lands  of  bishops,  deans,  and  inferior  clergy  for  four  years 
Tenths  ^f  all  the  clergy  and  other  exactions  from  the  church 

Sale  of  church  lands 

Fee  farm  rents  for  12  years  

Other  rents  belonging  to  the  Crown  and  the  Principality  of  Wales 

Sale  of  the  Crown  lands  and  Principality  (^120,000 -per  annum) 

Sale  of  forest  lands  and  houses  belonging  to  the  king 

Sequestrations  of.  estates  and  compositions  with  individuals  in  England 

Compositions  with  delinquents  in  Ireland 

Sale  of  estates  of  delinquents  in  England 

Sale  of  Irish  lands  •         •         «         • 

Hansom  of  captives        •         .         •         • 

New  River  Water  .... 


£50,554,321 

608,400 

1,400,000 

312,200 

4,000 

800,000 

3,328,532 

1,600,320 

10,085.663 

2,963,176 

376,000 

1,200,000 

656,000 

4,564.986 
1,000,000 

2,245,000 

1,322,000 

102,<X)0 

8,000 

*£83,331^198 

Thus  we  see  the  ravages  on  public  and  private  property,  and  the  shocking  tyranny, 
barbarity,  and  oppressiob,  which  revolutions  produce.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  to  know,  that  scenes  of  equal  or  even  greater  atrocity  have  taken 
place  in  a  neighbouring  country,  from  the  contagion  of  which  this  nation  has  been 
happily  sheltered. 

Those  great  reformers  of  abiises,  the  long  Parliament,  when  they  assumed  the 
government  of,  the  country,  instead  of  applying  to  their  constituents  for  their  accus- 
tomed wage^  during  their  residence  in  the  capital,  voted  to  each  member  for  his  own 
private  use, — first  £4:  a  week,  and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  distributed  among  themselves 
out  of  the  public  treasury  (according  to  Walker)  £300,000  a  year ! 

Under  pretence  of  rewarding  the  godly  for  the  good  cause,  considerable  sums 
were  improvidently  squandered.  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  received  £6,000  at  once,  be- 
sides offices  to  the  amount  of  £7,730  a  year.  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  pretended 
court  of  justice,  by  whom  the  King  was  condemned,  received  the  present  of  an  estate 
worth  £1000  a  year,  besides  the  King's  house  at  Eltham,  for  the  active  part  he 
took  in  that  iniquitous  transaction.  Ai>d  there  was  besides  expended  in  free  gifts  to 
the  saints  the  sum  of  £679,800 ! 


*  See  Sir  John  Sinclair's  interesting  History  of  the  Public  Rerenue  of  the  British  Empire,  3d  Edit.  Vol.  I 
gages  284—5. 
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The  long  Parliament  is  also  accused  of  suffering*  the  most  enormous  frauds  to 
be  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Instead  of  the  public  accounts  being  examined  at  the 
Exchequer,  where  peculation  could  be  detected,  every  branch  of  the  revenue  and 
every  article  of  expence  were  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the  House,  who  appro- 
priated whatever  sum  they  thought  proper  to  their  own  private  use.  By  these  frauds 
the  Parliament  was  disabled  from  paying  the  army  regularly.  Its  arrears  .amounted 
to  £331,000 ;  and  the  mutiny  which  ensued  was  the  cause  of  Cromwell's  exaltation. 
The  troops  saw  with  indignation  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  rioting  in 
wealth,  procured  by  public  plunder,  while  they  who  had  fought  their  battles  could 
hardly  procure  a  ^subsistence.  '<  That  Parliament  bestowed  upon  itself  (according  to 
**  Walker)  £1000  a  week  out  of  the  public  Treasury^  while  the  soldiers'  wants  were 
^^  great,  and  the  people  in  the  utmost  necessity^ 

Cromwell  is  said  to  have  expended  £60,000  a  year  in  procuring  intelligence; 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  of  a  personal  than  a  public  nature,  since  he 
was  surrounded  by  many  powerful  and  desperate  enemies,  and  he  resorted  to  this 
expisnsive  expedient  for  his  own  safety. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Parliament  left  about  £500,000  in  the  Treasury,  and  stores 
to  the  value  of  £700,000,  when  its  authority  was  destroyed  by  Cromwell;  yet  such 
was  the  expence  of  his  administration,  that  he  died  indebted  to  the  amount  of 
£2,474,290.  It  consisted  principally  of  arrears  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  was  paid 
after  the  restoration. 

CHARLES  II. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  had  been  passionately  desired  by  a  people  who 
had  so  long  suffered  by  civil  wars,  and  by  a  species  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  in- 
justice, which  until  lately  had  no  parallel;  yet  from  the  loose  and  dissolute  character 
of  this  monarch  and  the  bigotry  of  his  brother  James,  by  whose  advice  public  affaii^ 
were  principally  conducted,  the  beneficial  effects,  which  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
people,  were  not  realized.  And  his  government  neither  made  his  subjects  happy  at 
home,  nor  was  it  honourable  abroad.  He  disgraced  himself  by  becoming  a  pensioner 
of  France  and  the  tool  of  Lewis  XIY. 

In  this  reign,  the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation  were  new  modelled.  A  regular 
peace  establishment  was  settled.  The  navy  required  about  £^K)0,000  a  year,  exclu- 
sive of  the  sums  laid  out  in  time  of  war.  That  of  the  army  (the  first  kept  up  in 
England  in  time  of  peace)  for  guards  and  garrisons  amounted  to  about  £202,000, 
and  the  number  of  troops  varied  from  4000  to  8000  men.  Even  this  small  body  ex- 
cited suspicion  and  jealousy,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons  in  1679  was  declared 
contrary  to  law.  The  ordnance,  including  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expences, 
amounted  only  to  about  £40,000. 
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^   The  nature   and  amount  of  the  civH  list  during  this  reign  have  been  clearly  as< 
certained,  and  can  be  best  explained  by  the  following  statement. 

£xpences  of  the    crown  for  one  year^   as  allotted  by  the  Council  26th  January, 

1675.6. 


King's  Household 

Buildings  and  Repairs 

Pjivy  Purse  .  .  . 

For  the  Queen 

Public  Intelligence  •  • 

Treasurer  of  the  Chamber 

Great  Wardrobe 

Band  of  Pensioners 

Robes  .  • 

Jewel  Office 

Pensions,  including  the  Queen  Mother,  and 

Ambassadors 

Judges,  Masters  in  Chancery,  &c. 

Master  of  the  Horse 

Casual  Disbursements 

Hawks,  Harriers,  Tents,  &c« 

Secret  Service  Money 

New  Year's  Gifts 

Tower  Expences  for  Prisoners 

Management  of  Excise  and  Customs 

Angel  Gold  for  healing  Medals 

Liberates  out  of  the  Exchequer 


Duke  of  York 


PEAG£    ESTABLISHMENT. 


Navy 
A.rmy 
Ordnance 


•« 


£300,000 

2f^,000 

40,000 


£52,247 

10,000 

36,000 

23,000 

6,000 

20.000 

16,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

87,000 

40,000 

49,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,600 

'  20,000 

3,600 

768 

63,600 

2,000 

1,600 

^~46V1& 


652,000 


MISCSLLAmCOUS  EXPENCES. 


GarrisoQ  at  Tangier^ 
Interest  of  the'  King's  Debts 


£  67,200 
100,000 


J  67,200 


Total    £1,171,315 
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X 

The  Parliament,  soon  after  the  restoration,  had  voted  the  King  a  revenue  of 
£1,200,000  a  year,  which  might  probably  have  defrayed'  the  ordinary  expences  ;  but 
it  appears,  this  sum  was  never  fully  made  up,  nor  were  its  deficiences  compensated  by 
new  and  additional  supplies.  The  King  at  the  same  time,  not  very  economical,  in- 
curred many  incidental  expences  of  so  heavy  a  nature,  that  he  was  in  perpetual 
distress. 

At  the  conchision  of  the  civil  war  every  vestige  of  royalty  had  been  totally  anni- 
hilated. The  King's  palaces  and  furniture,  and  even  the  jewels  of  the  crown  had  been 
sold,  and  every  measuie  had  been  taken,  as  if  monarchy  was  never  again  to  be  the 
established  government  of  England.  Parliament  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  grant  consi- 
derable sums  for  the  coronation,  and  to  make  up  for  those  heavy  losses,  which  the  crown 
had  sustained.  By  two  different  acts  £140,000  were  appropriated 'to  these  purposes,  besides 
a  free  voluntary  present  to  the  King,  the  amount  of  which  is  unknown. 

Charles  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  enter  into  an  unjust  war  with  theDutch,  who  had  offered 
him  every  satisfaction  he  could  reasonably  desire.  Parliament  voted  no  less  than  £5,483,845 
for  carrying  on  this  war ;  but  the  funds,  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  were  not  sufficiently 
productive.  The  only  compensation  England  received,  was  the  town  and  province  of 
New  York  in  North  America; — very  inadequate  indeed,  when  the  blood  and  treasure 
wasted  in  so  iniquitous  a  contest,  and  the  disgrace  at  Chatham  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

Charles,  instigated  by  Louis,  entered  into  a  second  war  with  the  Dutch,  during  which 
£1,238,750  was  granted  by  Parliament,  The  war  was  justly  unpopular,  and  Parliament 
refused  to  give  him  any  adequate  assistance. 

The  only  other  warlike  expence  in  this  reign  consisted  in  propositions  for  a  rupture 
with  France,  to  which  the  king  was  strongly  urged  by  his  parliament ;  but  she  monarch 
and  the  legislature  had  become  so  jealous  of  one  another,  that  although  some  supplies  were 
granted,  the  afiair  ended  in  nothing.  Some  assistance  was  given  to  Portugal, — an  expe- 
dition, was  sent  against  Algiers, — and  some  disturbances  were  quelled  in  Virginia;  but 
the  expences  could  not  be  considerable. 

The  prodigality  of  this  monarch  occasioned  much  of  the  disgrace  which  attached  to 
his  reign.  He  even  confessed  to  his  parliament,  that  he  had  been  less  frugal  than  he  ought 
to  have  been,  ana  resolved  to  be  more  so  in  future. 

He  endeavoured,  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  with  ar  revenue  comparatively 
narrow  to  support  a  splendid  court,  profuse  mistresses,  and  rapacious  favourites.  At  length, 
however,  sensible  of  his  errors,  he  became  as  mUch  distinguished  for  (economy  as  he  had 
been  for  profusion  ;  and,  greatly  retrenching  his  expenditure,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the 
usual  routine  of  his  government  without  any  supply  from  Parliament.  This  course  he  had 
pursued  for  three  years  with  a  iirmness  and  strength  of  mind,  of  which  he  was  thought 
incapable ;  apparently  with  a  determination  to  alter  his  whole  conduct,  and  to  throw  him* 
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self  on   the  affections   of  his  |)eople,  when  death    arrested  his   prog^ress,  proving  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  postpone  res6lutions  of  amendment. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  king,  the  commons,  finding  that  his  father's  income  amounted 
to  about  £900,000  a  year,  resolved  that  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  crown  should  be 
fixed  at  £19200,000.    Tt  consisted  of  the  following  branches. — 


1.  The  Customs^  or  the  duties  of 

tonnage  an(] 

poundage 

£400,000 

2.  Royal  Domains 

■              •            • 

100,000 

3.  Dean  Forest 

•              • 

• 

5,000 

4.  Post  Office 

• 

►             • 

26,000 

5.  Hereditary  Excise 

•               • 

• 

274,950 

6.  Hearth  Money 

•              1 

I            •  ~ 

170,604 

7.  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  . 

• 

•             • 

18,800 

8.  Coinage  and  Pre-emption  of  Tin 

»             • 

12,000 

9.  Wine  Licences 

• 

■             • 

20,000 

10«  Miscellaneous  branches 

• 

•             • 

54,356 

£1,081,710 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  produce  or  estimated  produce  of  these  Imposts  fell  short  of 
the  £1,200,000  voted  to  the  King. 

The  mode  of  raising  occasional  supplies  during  this  reign  was  by  poll  taxes,  additional 
duties  on  the  excise  and  customs,  subsidies,  a  land  tax,  and  stamp  duties. 

The  money  granted  to  Charles  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  in  addition  to  his  permanent 
revenue  amounted  to  £13,414,868,  His  exchequer  was,  however,  improved  by  other 
means,  namely  by  the  Dowry  of  £500,000,  which  the  king  was  to  receive  with  Catharine 
of  Portugal,  besides  Tangiers  and  Bombay.  It  is  said,  that  only  one  moiety 
of  the  Dowry  of  £500,000  was  actually  paid.  The  sale  of  the  fee  farm  rents  of  the 
crown,  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1670,  has  been  supposed  to  produce  about 
£500,000,  although  the  exact  sum  cannot  be  ascertained*  The  sale  of  the  town  of 
Dunkirk  in  Flanders  produced  also  £400,000.  Charles,  to  his  indelible  disgrace,  actually 
accepted  and  received  a  secret  pension  from  France,  which  may  be  estimated  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination  to  amount  to  about  £950,000  sterling.  The  king's 
share  of  prize  money,  during  his  first  Dutch  war,  amounted  to  £340,000,  and  on  agreeing 
to  conclude  a  second  peace  he  received  about  £300,000  sterling. 

Notwithstanding  the  hereditary  revenue,  the  additional  grants  pf^"  parliament, 
and  the  incidental  sums  which  he  received,  arising  from  the  sources  thus  detailed, 
the  king  was  reduced  to  such  difficulties  in  1672,  that  he  declared  <<  that  whoever 
^'  discovered  a  mode  of  supplying  his  necessities  should  be  rewarded  with  the  office  of 
Tre€isurer.'^  Lord  Clifford,  who  had  then  the  care  of  the  treasury,  proposed  to  shut  up 
the  exchequer,  and,  instead  of  paying  principal  sums,  which  had  been  advanced  on  its 

z 
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security,  to  issue  ouly  ibe  legal  iptereat  of  0  per  oeut.  JBy  thi9  loC^oofl  and  dis* 
reputable  expedient^  Charles  is  said  to  have  reaped  a  pecuniary  profit  of  more  than 
fl,800,000. 

By  thii  time  the  prfuciple^  of  the  English  constitution,  with  respect  to  taxation,  were 
fully  understood,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  tp  levy  impoMtioni  so  totally  annihilated, 
that,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  king's  reign^  his  subjects  had  little  reason  to  complain 
of  illegal  exactions*  An  arbitrary  duty,  indeed,  was  laid  on  coals  during  the  war  with 
Holland,  under  the  Pretence  of  private  convoys,  against  which  Parliament  remonstrated. 
Charles,  in  addition  to  this,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  compelled  the  different  eorpo- 
rations  to  surrender  their  charters  into  his  hands,  and  exacted  considerable  sums  previous  to 
their  restitution. 

Th€  money  received  hy  Charles  II.  during  his  r^iyn,  mtsy  be  thus  stated. 

I.  Miscellaneous  Resources.— Queen's  Portion           -  •  j€250,000 

Sale  of  Royal  Domams  •  500,000 

Price  of  Dunkirk         -  •  400,000 
Pensions  and  Donations  from  France  950,000 

Plunder       ...  .  640,000 

Shutting  up  the  Exchequer  ],aS8,526 

Extortions           -        -  -  100,000  —    4,I68»526 


%  Pwrlittn^tary  Grants  for  Public  Services       .....      19,414,869 
d.  Permanent  Revenue,  or  the  Income  of  the  Crown  at  ^l,000j00O  a  year        26,400,000 

Total  about  £  "4sC9Mi,894 
TThe  Money  coimd  during  this  reign  amounted  in  Gold  to    jf4,17Y,25S  12  S 

Ditto  in  Silver        8,782,180    fl  8f 
Total  jfy,899,48S  15  li 

In  the  course  of  this  reigu^  Charles  demanded  from  the  Dutch  ;€  10,000  a  year 
for  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  British  coasts;  but  the  failure  of  bis  warlike  enterprises 
against  that  nation  could  not  flatter  him  with  success. 

The  financial  history  of  this  period  is  distinguished  by  two  important  alterations,^** 
first,  with  regard  to  the  mannor  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  clergy, — and  second,  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  public  supplies.  The  clergy  were  no  longer  taxed  by  the  sovereign  as 
in  former  reigns  ;  but  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  laity,  both  with  respect 
to  taxation  and  the  right  of  voting  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament. 

The  grants  of  parliament,  in  former  reigns,  were  merely  considered  as  temporary  aids, 
to  assist  the  king  in  defraying  such  expences  as  might  be  incurred  for  the  public  benefit, 
and  were  generally  left  to  the  sole  dii^osal  of  the  crown.  "But  after  the  restoration,  par- 
liament thought  it  necessary  to  specify  the  purpose  for  which  each  sum  was  granted ;  and 
thus  appropriating  clauses  came  to  be  introduced. 
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JAMES  II. 

James  II.  succeeded  his  brother  Charles^  an  the  6th  February,  1684.  The  despotic 
and  arbitrary  principles  of  the  monarch  were  first  developed '  by  the  measures  he  pur- 
sued with  respe(;t  to  tev^tme.  Although  the  chief  part  of  the  late  king's  income  had  been 
granted  only  for  his  life,  James^  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion commanding  the  eiotoms  Und  other  duties  to  be  paid  as  formerly ;  and  in  his  first 
speech  from  the  throne,  after  declaring  that  he  expected  his  revenue  would  be  settled  on 
the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  late  king,  his  brother,  be  intimated  to  them  *^  that  any 
^*  attempt  to  secure  thefrequefU  meeting  of  parliament  by  granting  moderate  supplies  would 
*^  be  resented.  I  plainly  tell  yarn  (said  he)  that  such  an  expedient  fvould  be  eery  imptopet 
*'  to  employ  with  me^  and  that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often  is  always  to 
^  use  me  welV*  ' 

The  only  good  qualitiesi  which  James  seemed  to  possess^  were  frng^ility  in  his  ex- 
pences,  and  a  strong  desire  to  increase  the  naval  strength  of  the  kingdom.  His  zeal 
and  judgement  in  respect  to  the  maritime  strength  of  the  country^  and  the  improvements 
he  introduced,  reflect  a  considerable  degpree  of  lustre  on  that  part  of  his  administration. 

Under  pretence  that  the  militia  were  found  unserviceable  during  Monmouth's  rebel  lion, 
he  demanded  a  supply  from  Parliament  to  enable  him  to  maintain  those  additional  forces, 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  levy  at  the  time  i  and  he  actually  had  in  pay  30,000 
regular  troops  when  invaded  by  bis  successor* 

The  only  temporary  grant  during  this  reign^  which  was  carried  into  effect,  Was 
£400,000  for  the  purpose  of  suppressitig  the  rebellion. 

Soon  after  this  king's  accession,  such  was  then  the  predominant  authority  and  influence 
attached  to  the  crown,  that  Pailiament  gi'anted  a  larger  revenue  to  James  for  his  life, 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  enjoyed.  It  actuadly  amounted  to  £2,000,000  pet 
annum,  arising  from  the  following  branches,  viz: — 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  including  the  wood,  coal,  and  salt  farm  £600,000 

Excise  on  beer  and  ale «  666,383 

fiearth  money 245,000 

Post  oflice         . •  65,000 

Wine  licences              .             >.  10,000 

New  impositions  on  wine  and  vinegar 172,901 

Duties  on  tobacco  and  sugar 148,861 

Duties  on  frencb  linen,  brandy,  and  silk,  &c.       •         :        •  93,710 

£2,001,855 
z  t 
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Id  the  course  of  this  reig^,  which  lasted  only  four  years,  a  coinage  took  place  to  the 
following  extent:  viz. — 

Of  Gold £2,113,6.18  18  84 

Of  Silver 518,316    9  5* 


Total     £2,631,955     8  2 

There  was  scarcely  any  department  of  government,  during  the  short  reign  of  this  ill  . 
fated  monarch,  in  which  he  did  not  betray  the  despotic  principles,  upon  which  he  had 
predetermined  that  his  administration  of  the  government  should  be  conducted.  His  first 
object  was  to  acquire  revenue,  as  the  means  of  consolidating  his  power,  to  be  employed 
in  altering  the  established  protestant  religion,  and  annihilating  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  was  deservedly  com- 
pelled to  abandon  a  throne  which  he  proved  himself  unworthy  to  fill. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  English  nation  governed  from  the  first 
dawn  of  civilization,  and  particularly  since  the  conquest  by  a  line  of  sovereigns,  who 
ruled  with  the  most  arbitrary  sway.  The  people  owe  their  emancipation  from  slavery, 
and  the  excellent  free  constitution  they  now  enjoy,  chiefly  to  the  mis-rule  and  bad  govern- 
ment, extravagance,  profligacy,  and  crimes  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  monarchs 
previous  to  the  revolution  who  had  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  The  criminal  con- 
duct of  king  John,  and  his  consequent  embarrassments  and  distresses  gave  rise  to  Magna 
Chartaf  and  all  the  important  privileges  which  it  tended  to  confirm  ;  while  the  extortions 
and  arbitrary  sway  of  Edward  I,  and  the  expensive  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  led 
to  the  famous  statute,  De  Tallagio  non  candescendo,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  extortions  and  arbitrary  exactions  of  all  the  princes  of  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
Jines,  and  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Tudor  with  the  concessions  they  occa- 
sionally  made  tended  to  .  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  proper  duty  of  the  sovereign.  They  saw  that  the 
reigning  monarchs  more  or  less  trampled  under  foot  the  existing  compacts  between  the 
crown  and  the  people  established  by  Magna  Charta  and  the  Act  of  Henry  III*. 

The  absurd  principle  of  indefeasible  right,  which  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of   the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  their  mis-rule  and  departure  from  the 
constitution  as  then  established,  joined  to  the  obstinacy,  bigotry,  and  infatuation  of  James 
although  highly  oppressive  and  reprehensible,  were  ultimately  productive  of  great  benefit 
to  the  nation.     It  generated  the  Revolution.     It  produced  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by  which 

*  The  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  tlve  abuses,  exactions,  and  corrupt  conduct  of  the  long 
Parliament,  and  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Cromwell  exhibited  in  strong  colours  the  miseries  of  a  republican 
j(OYcrnment,  since  in  atrocity,  cruelty,  and  malignity  it  far  exceeded  the  worst  of  the  regal  govemments. 
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the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  clearly  defined,  and 
it  established  on  a  firm  basis  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

-  Had  the  sovereigns  been  all  men  of  prudence  and  correct  conduct,  who  have 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  England,  from  the  conquest  down  to  the  Revolution,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  the  absolute  government,  which  existed  in  the  early  parts  of  our 
history  being  continued  with  little  variation  down  to  the  present  time.  And  hence,  we 
see,  that  great  advantages  are  often  derived  by  communities  from  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  and  the' irregular  and  bad  passions  of  men  possessing  great  power,  and  filling 
high  and  exalted  stations  in  society. 

7%e  following  is  a   Statement  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  at 

their  accession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

The  Revenue  of  James  I,  when  he  ascended  the  throne   of  England,  onl 

the  24th  March,   1602 |     £600,000 

The  Revenue  of  Charles  I,  when  he  ascended  the  thnme  of  England,  onl 

the  27th  March,  1625 -    j         895,819 

The  Common  Wealth,  1648  -  -  ....  1,517,247 

The  Revenue  of  Charles  If.     .  1,800,000 

The  Revenue  of  James  II,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  onl 

the  6th  of  February,  1684      -  ......  |      2,001,855 

THE  REVOLUTION. 

James  the  II,  on  abdicating  the  throne  and  retiring  to  France,  was  succeeded  by 
William,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Mary  his  consort  as  eldest  daughter  of  the  king. 

WILLIAM  III.  AND  MARY. 

William  III.  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne  of  England, on  the  iSth  February ,  1688. 
The  events  following  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  the 
wars  which  ensued  involved  the  nation  in  very  great  expences,  and  unavoidably  intro- 
duced not  only  a  great  variety  of  new  taxes,  but  also  considerable  additions  to  those 
duties  which  had  formerly  been  imposed^ 

The  permanent  revenue  arose  out  of  the  customs,  excise;  and  other  miscellaneous 
duties.  Many  branches  were  added  during  this  reign  to  the  old  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage. 

Duties  were  either  imposed,  or  after  former  grants  on  the  eve  of  expiring  were 
renewed  on  the  following  articles, — wines,  vinegar,  tobacco,  salt  imported^  spices,  pictures^ 
coals  exported  or  carried  cocLstwise,  muslins,  whale  fins,  foreign  liquors  imported,  (5fc. 
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By  these  meaM,  during  this  reign,  the  gum  of  £13,296)833  net  money  was  raised, 
besides  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  the  expence  of  GoUection. 

The  revenue  of  excise  made  considerable  progress  during  this  reign  :•— e:xcises  on 
salt, — on  the  distillery, — and  on  malt,  since  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  malt 
tax,  were  introduced  during  this  reign.  And  this  branch  of  revenue  yielded  in  the  whole 
£13,6^,328. 

The  other  sources  of  revenue  of  a  misceUaneous*natare  were  the  land  tax,  pott  tuxes, 
a  tax  on  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  hearth  monej^,  the  post  o^e,  and  other  smaller 
branches*  The  amount  of  the  land  tax,  during  this  reign,  amounted  to  £19|174,059.  The 
poll  taxes,  which  were  collected  quarterly,  amounted  within  the  same  period  to  £2,557,649*. 
That  on  burials,  births,  marriages,  bachelors,  aini  widowers  who  had  no  children, 
amounted  to  £275,517 18&  Id.  The  remaining  resources  arose  from  hearth-money,  the 
post-office,  and  other  smaller  branches,  together  with  loans  of  a  permanent  nature, 
amounting  in  all  to  £9,745,300  10*.  9d.-— and  temporary  loans  unpaid  £13,348,680  5*.  lOJrf. 


KECAPITITLATION. 

Customs  .--.•. 

• 

Excise  ...... 

liand  taxes       -.*... 

Polls 

Burials,  births,  marriages,  and  bachelors,  &c. 
Various  articles,  including  permanent  loans  - 
Temporary  loans  unpaid  ... 


£13,?96,833  14 

13,649,328  0 

19,174,059  8 

2,557,649  7 

275,517  18 

-  9,745,300  10 

-  13,348,680  5  10 

1     -  -^      I  ■       — ^^^M  ■ 

£  72,047,369  5  &i 
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To  this  sum  is  to  be  added  £80,136  18^.  lOid.  which  remained  in  the  exchequer  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  on  the  5th  November,  1688. 

Cotiecled 

*  The  poll  tax  was  assessed  in  the  fbllowing  manner  : —  quarterly. 

Persons  poor,  including  those  not  worth  £50 £      1  0 

Persons  worth  £300        .        .        .* 100 

Tradesmen  and  shopkeepers              .        .' 10  0 

Persons  chargeable  with  6  or  militia  for  each  horse        .        .         .        •  10  0 

Persons  keeping  a  hackney  or  stage  coach        •          •           •                •  15  0^' 

Spiritual  and  temporal  peers      .            .            .          .            •        •        ,  10  0 

Attorneys,  proctors,  and  other  officers  in  the  civil  and  military  courts      •  10  0 

Clergymen,  preachers,  and  teachers  of  any  kind^  enjoying  £80  a  year  10  0 

04r  All  nonjur(»«  in  every  case  to  pay  doid>le« 
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The  income  of  England  anno  1701  (the  year  preceding  the  death  of  this  monarch) 
was  as  follows  : — 

Customs J£]^9,100 

Excise  .......        986,004 

Post  office         -,.,.--        130,399 
Land  tax  at  3s.  in  the  pound  '  -        -        -        989,965 

Yai-ious  small  taxes  .....        249,737 


£  3,895,205 
Public  income  at  the  Revolution  -        -  2,00 1,855 


Total  increase  of  revenue  at  the  death  of  king  William    -  £  1,893,350 


In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  malt  tax,  the  tax  on  hackney  coaches^  and  haw- 
kers and  pedlars  with  various  others  were  first  introduced.  In  169t>y  certain  duties  were 
laid  on  glass  ware  and  stone  bottles : — the  latter,  however,  were  repealed  soon  after>  and 
half  the  duties  on  the  former,  but  these  also  were  repealed  in  the  following  year.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  these  duties  have  been  restored,  and  that  on  glass  ba» 
become  very  productive. 

The  impolitic  taxes  which  were  imposed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  on  woollen 
manufactures,  and^  on  all  corn,  grain,  bread,  biscuit,  and  meal  exported,  were  all  re- 
pealed during  this  reign, — namely,  in  the  year  1700. — So  much  were  the  minds  of  men 
altered  on  the  subject  of  corn^  that  instead  of  a  duty,  a  bounty  was  granted  on  expo^^ 

tation. 

It  baa  already  been  stated,  that  the  money  received  into  the  exchequer  during  this 
reign  amounted  to  £72,047,396.  It  remains  now  to  be  explained  in  what  manner  thia 
large  sum  was  expended. 

No  specific  sum  had  beeti  allotted  at  this  period  for  the  peculiar  expences  of  the  so- 
vereign. Certain  taxes,  however,  amounting  to  about  £680,000  on  an  average  of  years 
were  appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  expences  of  the  civil  list, 
from  the  5th  November,  1688,  to  the  25th  March,  1702,  stood  as  follows, — being  13 J 
years* 

The  cofferer  of  the  household            -,.-...  £1,300,180    2  2J 

The  treasurer  of  the  chambers             484,763  16  li 

The  treasurer  of  the  chambers  for  the  late  queen's  coffers,  &c.     -  328  16  O 

The  great  wardrobe              -                -                ....  319,876    8  2| 

The  treasurer  of  the  chambei's  for  the  late  queen's  mourning        -  42,844    4  5 

Carried  over  £2,147,943    7    0 
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The  robes        --------.• 

The  lord  Sydney  for  clothes  furnished  king  Charles  the  second    - 
The  paymaster  of  the  works      ---.--- 
The  paymaster  of  the  works  on  account  of  the  queen's  funeral 
To  MV.  Roberts,  paymaster  of  the  works  at  Windsor,  besides  what  has 

been  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  castle 
Expence  of  making  His  Majesty's  gardens  until  1695,  besides  the  -   ') 
gardeners'  salaries  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  chambers  -    i 
£xpence  on  the  contract  of  £4,800  per  annum  commencing  from  1695 
Expence  of  the  new  allowance  of  £2,600  per  annum,  which  com- 
menced from  Christmas,  1700         .... 

Expence  of  horses,  for  Jiveries  and  extraordinaries  .  *       . 

Foreign  ministers  for  ordinaries  and  extraordinaries        ... 
Fees  and  salaries  -  -         -  -  -  -        - 

Pensions  and  annuities  ...... 

Queen  Dowager  ...  ... 

Late  queen's  treasurer  ...  .  . 

French  protestants  .,..•-. 

Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark  .... 

Duke  of  Gloucester  on  1,500  per  annum  ... 

Band  of  gentlemen  pensioners  -  •  -  -         - 

Secret  services — Secretaries  of  the  treasury  .  .  • 

Secretaries  of  State  ..---- 

To  particular  persons  by  His  Majesty's  warrants  under  his  royal  sign! 

manual        -  -  .  •  ir-  .J 

Privy  purse  -  -  -  -  .  .        - 

To  the  Earl  of  Portland,  for  purchasing  fee  farm  rents 

To  the  Lord  Somers         -        .        -        ditto.        -        -  -        - 

Jewels  -  -  -  .         -  .  - 

Plate  ...... 

Bounties  paid  at  the  Exchequer  to  several  persons  by  His  Majesty's 

particular  warrants  ... 

Monsieur  Fleury,  for  goods  taKen  from  the  French,  at  Bourbon  Port  S 

Hudson's  Bay,  and  given  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  > 

which  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  were  to  be  restored         -         ) 
Subscribers  of  £2,000,000  for  the  East  India  trade,  an  allowance  of  17 


} 


147,943  7 

0 

67,128  2 

2i 

6,120  1 

3 

474,060  15 

H 

4,000  0 

0 

6,000  0 

0 

115,097  12 

n 

16,800  0 

0 

1,900  0 

0 

235,965  15 

H 

462,753  7 

n 

858,056  16 

9 

686,189  17 

7 

178,031  15 

4 

506,356  16 

H 

75,000  0 

0 

638,921  15 

n 

37,500  0 

0 

69,000  0 

0 

616,323  7 

2 

76,963  19 

6 

82,100  0 

0 

483,556  0 

0 

24,571  6 

4 

33,600  0 

0 

66,069  0 

0 

102,843  13 

a 

226,823  19 

1 

7,086  17  0 


per  cent 


20,000  0  0 


Carried  over        £8,314,782  17  lOJ 
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Brought  over  £  8,314,782  15  lOf 
Receivers  of  2,000,000  ia  rewards  and  for  charges  in  passing  their  accounts  16,000    0    0 
Mr.  Stratford  in  part  of  £20,000,  for  cloth  sent  to  Sweden            .  12,000    0    0 

Earl  of  Ranelagh,  for  Lord  Fairfax  £600, — Bounties  for  officers*  wi« 
dows  £1670,  —  for  French  officers  £730, — for  liveries,  for 
liUKiley's  trumpeters  £303  3$.  Odf. — and  for  court  drums  and 
fifes  salary  £240            .            .            .            .            -  J      3,634    S    9 

Contingents  of  divers  .natures,  vjz.  law  charges, — liberates  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,— riding  charges  to  messengers  of  the  court  and  receipt  of 
Exchequer, — rewards  and  extraordinary  charges  to  receivers  of  taxes, 
and  to  several  others  on  sundry  occasions, — surplusses  of  accounts, 
printers'  bills, — sundry    works  and  repairs  by  surveyors  of  woods, 
private  roads,  and  othpr  particular  officers, — His  Majesty's  subscrip- 
tion of  £10,000  to  the  Bank  of  England, — ^a  like  suin  to  tlie  East 
India  Company,  also  jf  3,000  for  carrying  on  the  trade, — bounties  for 
apprehending  highwaymen,  traitors,  and  libellers,— money  paid  for 
purchasing  land  to  be  laid  into  His  Majesty's  Park  at  Windsor,  and 
many  other  incidental  payments 534,089    1  10| 

Total    £8^880,506^2    9 

The  yearly  expenditure  of  the  civil  iist,  of  which  the  above  is  the  aggregate  of 
the  whole  reign,  stood  as  follows :— 


Expendad  each  year 

■ 

• 

Expended  each  year.. 

From  5th  Nov.,  1688,  to  Michaelmas  1689   £424,918 

To  Michaelmas  1696  £ 

699,485 

1690      644,145 

Idem 

1697 

745,496 

1691      557,092 

Idem 

1698 

374,777 

1692      631,988 

Idem 

1699 

892,669 

1693      696,958 

Idem 

1700 

683,794 

1694      682,437 

Idem 

1701 

704,412 

1695      764,739 

To 

Ladyday 

1702 

293,919 

Total  £  8,876,995 


General  Vtew  of  the  JExpetfcea  of  King  WUliam^a  Reign. 

The  naval  expences  during  this  reign  amounted  to  •  £19,822,141 
The  military  expences,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  to  .  .  18,165,061 
The  ordnance  department         .....  3,008,535 

£40,995^ 

■1^1     ■      ■■■■«■■ 
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Thie  feip*bees  of  th^  revolution,  paid  to  the  United  Provinces  -n  £40,995,727 

fw  the  eip^ncedof  the  ch&tgeft  of  the  Kings's  £«peditibh  C  600,000 

Vd  England »         .     3 

The  expencen  of  the  War  in  IrelAttd             ....  3^851,655 

The  expentees  incurred  on  re->coiniiig  the  tnoney  of  the  realm  8^170,840 

Miscellaneous  expenceft 41,845 

'    R-ikicipal  «ind  interest  of  public  debts          .         •         .         .  13,691,458* 

Balance  of  account  ending  at  Ladyday^  1708      .        .        .  624,477 
Expences  of  the  dvil  list,  as  abov^^  stated         ....      8,880,506 

Total  amount  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  13f  yeans     £72,12^,508 

The  charges  of  the  war,  which  King^  William  carried  on  against  Louis  XIV.  of  France^ 
including  the  war  in  Ireland,  amounted  to  the  following  sums  :— 

Extra  expences  of  the  navy  »  £9,682,141 
Idem  .  army  •  14,^6,051 
Idem         the  ordnance      •      9,408,635 


«    •  •. 


26,596,727 
Expences  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland    3,851 ,655 

Total     £  30,447,382 


Thus  it  appears,  that  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  war,  which  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  averaged  little  more  than  <  three  millions  per  annum.  But  moderate  as  it  ap« 
pears  to  be,  when  compared  with  the  wars  of  the  present  century,  it  was  considered  as 
not  a  little  burthen  at  the  time  : — yet  small  as  it  is,  it  shook  the  power  of  the  French 
Rihg>  whose  object  was  to  domineer  over  Europe,  and  rendered  it  easier  in  the  following 
reign  to  control  his  excessive  ambition,  and  to  secure  the  liberties  of  England. 

The  peace  establishment  of  this  monarch  would  be  considered  as  moderate  at  the 
{n*esent  period. 

n  aiay  be  cMstimated  M  foUows  : 

The   civil  list            ....  £680,000 

The  navy 877,455 

The  army         .        »        .        .        .  300,000 

The  ordnance             ....  50,000 


Total    £1,907,455 


*  This  reijjn  i)  fendered  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  given  rise  to  the  fundixtg  system^ 
and  to  the  etti^Kshmcpt  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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QUEEN    ANNE. 

Qu0m  4nne  commenfitd  h^  Reign  o^  He  Sovereign  of  Qreoi  Eiritqin  and  Ir^l^wf  (m  th9 

8th  qf  March  J7DI. 

Att  .expensive  vjtr,  ^\xm%  the  greater  part  pf  this  reigq,  added  considewVly  <»  the 
pohUc  debt  and  |x)  the  burthens  of  the  people. 

Xhe  following  is  the  amount  of  the  sums  received  during  tfiye  twelve  years  ^d  t)^r#(B* 
4|U9jrt;er9iy  whUe  this  sovereigQ  swayed  the  sceptre  pf  fGrreat  Britain  ^n^  Ireland. 

The  Customs,  which  had  greatly  increased,  produced  during  ?    ^  - ., 
this  reign  to  the  Exche<juer        .        •        .        •        .        .   ^  '      * 

.  The  Excise,  which  had  also  been  augmented  in  consequence  of  \ 

a  variety  of  new  duties,  comprehending  soap,  candles,  starch,  K      20,859»311 
leal^er,  paper,  printed  Hnens,  &c 7 


The   Land  Tax  during  this  reign  was  rendered  very  produc- 
tive from  its  being  generally  kept  up  at  4s.  in  the  Qound.    It  \       12,385,909 


^aqc-  \ 
1.    It  I 

produced  in  all  the  sum  of j 

The  Post  Office,  Stamps^  and  smaller  branches  of  the  Revenues  ^ 

produced  a  total  xif        ••••••..  I  '      ^ 


£  62,620,377 
TJie  amount  of  the  Loom  on  tempomry  a^  w€^  .«i  p^ip^tual  1 

taxes,  borrowed  to  icarry  on  the  wat  ^M^uig  thi^  re\gp,  may  V       59,853^154 
be  stated  at        #•»••«•        •  •  \ 


Txrtal   .   £  122,373,531 


It  was  proposed  during  this  reig^  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  income.  And  resolutions 
actually  passed  in  the  House  of  'Commons,  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  should  be 
impoaed  on  the  value  of  ^gU  stock  in  trade,  and  25  per  cent  on  all  money  at  interest, 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  -on  all  annuities,  pensions,  and  yearly  stipends, — ^five  shillings 
in  ibe  pound  upon  -all  salaries,  fees  and  perquisites  of  office, — and  four  shillings  in  the 
fMmnd  upon  persons  exercinng  any  profession  whatever,  whether  ecclesiastical,  legal, 
medical,  or  commercial,  a^id  all  perspqs  (the  poor  excepted)  should  pay  within  one 
year  the  sum  ^i  four  shilUngs^  and  further  a  duty  of  one  per  cent  on  the  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  all  corporations  or  companies  to  be  continued  for  five  years. 

But  the  proposed  Tax  on  Income  was^'  afterwards  abandoned,  and  a  Bill  was  brought 
in  for  imposing  a  duty  upon  buying,  selling,  or  bargaining  for  shares  in  joint  stocks 
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or  corporations,  and  in  consequence  of  petitions  from  the  East  India  Company  and  th^ 
Bank^  stating  it  to  be  contrary  to  public  faith  and  the  acts  by  which  they  were  in- 
corporated, this  tax  was  also  abandoned.  Another  attempt  in  1702  proved  equally 
unsuccessful.  Nor  did  the  pressure  of  the  times  enable  the  niinisters  of  those  days  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  a  system  of  finance  so  extremely  bnrthensome,  and  calculated 
to  paralyse  the  industry  of  the  country  by  absorbing  the  capital  employed  in  carry- 
ing it  on. 

In  the  course  of  this  reign,  a  bill  passed  the  Commons  to  examine  into  the  value 
of  lands  and  of  all  grants  made  by  the  crown  since  February  1688,  with  a  view  of  re« 
ifuming  the  same  and  applying  them  to  the  public  necessities.  A  resolution  also  passed 
in  the  Commons  to  lay  a  tax  upon  all  grants  from  the  crown  since  6th  February,  1684, 
of  l-5th  part  of  the  value  of  the  grant  at  the  time  it  was  made ;  but  both  were  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  rendered  remarkable  in   consequence  of  the  union', 

m  * 

which  was  happily  effected  between  England  and  Scotland  in  1709,  and  which  has 
proved  so  advantageous  to  both  countries,  which  have  since  equally  flourished  under  the 
auspices  of  an  united  legislature. 

At  the  memorable  aera  of  the  union,  the  revenues  of  England  stood  thus  :— 


CIVIL  LIST  REVENUE  OF  ENGLAND. 


Excise  of  Beer  (2s.  6d.  per  barrel)         .         .        .        £286,178 

Further  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage      •       •       .  256,841 

Post  Office 101,101 

Fines  in  the  Alienation  Office        •        .        •         .        •  4,804 

Post  Fines            ...•;.  2,276 

Wine  Licences       • 6,314 

Sheriffs  Proffers       ......  1,040 

Compositions  in  the  Exchequer        .        .        •         •       .  13 

Seizures  of  uncustomed  and  prohibited  goods     .       .       •  13,005 

Revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall    •         -        •        .  9,869 

Revenue  of  the  principality  of  Wales    ....  6,857 

Rents  of  Crown  Lands,  Fines,  Leases,  &c.     •        .        .  2,906 


Total  for  the  Civil  List    ...     .     £  691,204 
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OTHER    TAXES. 

Customs  appropriated  in  1710 

Impositions  on  Wine,  Yinegar,  and  Tobacco 
Additional  Impositions  •  •  •  . 

Duties  on  Coals  and  Culm  appropriated  to  September  1710 
15  per  Cent  on  Muslins^  &c.       .       .      .      Idem 
25  per  Cent  additional  duty  on  French  goods      .         • 
Five  shillings  per  ton  on  French  shipping 

Plantation  duties        ..       ..       ..       .^ 

4^  per  cent  on  Barbo^does  {tnd  Leeward  Inlands 

The  Coinage  Duty  .... 

Duty  pn  Whale  fin$  and  Scotch  linen 

i  Additional  tonnage  and  poundage  for  98  years 


t    9 


••     • 


Additional 


ditto 


for  4  years  from  1708 


£345,704 

373,485 

39,645 

113,688 

116^75 

10,794 

81 

.    :    .:    877 

6,459 

7,350 

10,939 

81,745 

160,000 

.    164,828 

155,000 

155,000 

.:   25,267 

2,800 

<        6,460 


9d.  Per  barrel,  Excise  for  98  years  .... 

Another  9d.  per  barrel  to  the  Bank  •  •  .         • 

Another  9d.  per  barrel  for  99  y^ars  from  1692 

Duties  on  low  wines  appropriated  to  June  1710 

Rent  of  Hackney  Coaches        •         •         .         .        .  •       \o 

Licences  to  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Stamp  Duty,   partly  to  the  East  India  Company, — the  rest 

appropriated  to  1710         •         •         •      .  •         .         •  « . 
One  shilling  a  basket  on  Salt  appropriated  to  1710 
Two  shillings  and  four-pence  on  Salt  for  the  East  India  Company 

Duty  on  Windows  appropriated  to  1710 112,060 

£  3,700  per  week  out  of  the  Excise 192,400 


89,110 

54,621 

128,038 


The  Malt  Duty  (often  deficient) 
The  liand  Tax 


Aevenue  of  the  Civil  List  already  detailed         • 

Total  Revenue 


£  2,352,836 

650,000 

1,997,763 

£  5,000,599 
691,204 

£  5,691,803 


Having  thus  stated  the  National  Revenue,  including  the  loans,  during  the  whole  of 
this  reign,  and  also  the  permanent  receipts  applicable   tp  the  civil  list  and  all  other 
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purpogtey  it  now  remains  to  state  the  msinner  in  which  these  revenues  have  been 
applied. 

During  this  reign,  the  nation  was  engaged  for  ten  years  in  what  was,  at  that  time^ 
considered  as  a  Most  expensive  war  when  compared  with  those  of  Elizabeth :  the  latter 
with  a  much  smaller  revenue  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  ^hen  one  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchies  in  Europe,  while  the  former  greatly  checked  the  growing 
power  of  Franee^ 

The  total  expences  during  this  reign,  which  lasted  twelve  years  four  months  and 
twenty-four  day«»'  are  found  to  consist  of  the  following  items,  viz : — 

(A)  The  Civil  List £  7,604,648 

(B)  The  Kxpences  of  the  Navy  •  .  .         .        23,484,574 

(C)  Tike   Expences  of  the  Army       •  ,  •  .       32,975,3S1 

(D)  The  EiKpences  of  the  Ordnance ie,lO0,676 

(E)  Tbe  Transport  Service 796^990 

(F)  Ths  hoildiog  and  repairing  ^  Cfaurdhes    .        .        ,        .      482^<)0 
(6)  The  e^ivalent  paid  to  Scotland  on  equalising  the  tusitu  at 

thetitton        .         .        •        « 898,<I8S 

(H)  Recommence  for  Tolls  abolisheil. at  the  uniefa        •        •        .         7,641 

(I)    Expences  incurxed  in  the  coinage €1,984 

(K)  Expence  of  the  governments  in  the  West  Indies      •^     •      •       87,100 
(L)  Money  sent  to  Sweden        •        •        •         ,        .         .        .    '  20fi96 

'  (M)  Miscellaneous  services «         .       200,000 

(N)  Temporary  loans  repaid 31,661,176 

(0)  iMterest  of  the  permanent  national  <lebt    •         •         •       ,     22,623,851 

Total  expences  incurred  in  this  reign     .     ;     .£122^373,531 

(A)  The  madiiiiii  of  espence  of  the  Civil  List  was  about  £  586,900  per  annum,  but  there  was  also 
▼oted  on  the  27th  of  June  1712  £500,000  to  discharge  the  debts  due  on  account  of  the  Civil  Government.  The 
Revenues  appropriated  tothe  Civil  List  amounted  toabout  £  700,000  a  ^ear ;  but  ihe  Qneen  devoted  j$  100,000 
per  annum  out  ef  this  fund  to  the  public  service  and  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  general^estimale^of  the  whole 
yearly  expences  of  (be>Gkil  Government  during  this  reign  may  be  thus  stated : — 

In  the  CdSerer's  Office         •>•        .        .        .        .        .        .        £  85^000 

in  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chambers'  Office 30,000 

}n  the  Great  Wardrobe        -•».••••          .  20,000 

In  the  Office  of  the  Robes        --          -           •....  3,000 

In  the  Office  of  the  Works           --..,.  39,000 

For  buying  Horses,  Coaches,  and  Liveries,  &c.      .....  10,000 

For  ordinary  entertainmento  and  the  extraoEdinaries  x£  foreign  IdinisleiB  -  75,000 

Salaries  payable  to  the  Exchequer          -           .           ....  8O9I96 

Pensions  and  Annuities         •*...,•  42,898 

£385^ 
Continued    "t  \ 
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CoDtinued  d  SS5fiM 

Annual  Pensions  and  Bounties  per  Warrants        •         •         .        *  .  879^95 

Secret  Service  Money  to  the  Secretaries  of  State        .         •          .  •  SfiOO 

Her  Majesty's  Secret  Services        •        .         •        .           .           .  .  27,000 

Privy  Purse        - -            -          -  «>  SOyOOO 

Jewels,  Plate,  and  Presents  to  Foreign  Ministers         ....  •  15,000 

Contingencies          -          •         -         .^^          ....  SS^dd^ 


•H 


CS3S 


£  58i^4S5 


(B)  Although  the  Naval  ExpenCes  were  considerable  during  this  reign,  yet  no  achievement  of  consequence 
took  place.  The  Naval  Peace  Establishment  for  the  year  1714  amounted  to  £  765,700,  therefore,  according  to 
the  aggregate  expence  under  thiis  head,  the  war  cost  ^  13,91 8,32S. 

(C)  The  Peace  EstablishmeDt  of  the  Army  voted  anno  17 IS  was  only  8,2S2  man  and  two  companies  of  in- 
valids amounting  to  £386,427.  The  forces  in  the  plantations,  exclusive  of  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  cost  only 
£  39,478,  making  in  all  £  495,905  per  annum,  which  in  the  space  of  twelve  years  is  £  5,140,860,  which  reduces 
the  actual  expences  of  the  war  to  £27,104,691. 

(D)  The  Peace  Establishment  of  the  Ordnance  may  be  stated  at  j?  58,000  per  annum  durbg  this  reign, 
consequently,  the  war  expence  may  be  estimated  at  d  1,404,676. 

(E)  The  first  instance  of  the  expence  of  conveying  troops  being  made  a  sepsrato  artide  occurred  in  this 
reign. 

(F)  During  this  reign  ;£  480,000  were  voted  for  repairing  Westminster  Abbey,  and  building  new  churches 
in  the  capital,  and  £  2,500  were  voted  for  the  English  Church  at  Rotterdam. 

(G)  In  adjusting  the  articles  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  after  much  difficulty  ultimately 
settled,  as  England  had  a  heavy  National  Debt  and  Scotland  little  or  none,  in  order  to  equalize  the  burthen 
which  the  latter  country  was  to  bear  by  the  payment  of  the  same  Taxes^ — ^that  Scotland  should  receive  from 
England  £398,085  10s.  Od.  in  full  compensation* 

(H)  This  sum  was  given  to  indemnify  the  city  of  Carlisle  and  the  Musgrove  family  for  Tolls  abolished  by 
the  6tb  article  of  the  union. 

(  I )  The  Coinage  Expences  during  this  reign  were  in  some  degree  increased  in  consequence  of  the  article 
in  the  act  of  union,  which  declared  that  the  specie  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  the  same  in  future.  This 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure  amounted  to  £  81*934,  of  which  abo«t  j£  4,130  was  laid  out  in  the  Mint  of 
Scotland. 

(K)  When  the  Colonial  Expeaoes in  this  reign  are  compared  with  the  present*  the  diqfiarity  ^  veiy  great; 
the  number  of  Colonies  however  has  been  greatly  augmented* 

(L)  This  sum  is  stated  to  have  been  paid  to  Francis  Stratford,  Esq.^  making £Ood  Treaties  inith*  Smden^ — 
probably  for  making  good  the  National  Treaties  with  that  power ;  the  words  however  admit  of  a  different 
interpretation. 

(M)  Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Services  £5,579  were  paid  to  compensate  losses  sustained  by 
tupoidtuous  and  rebellious  proceedings.  jS(H,689  were  granted  to  Commissioners  for  examining  the  public 
fRcounts,  and 'Stating  the -equivalent  due  to  Scotkod,  &c.  with  otiier  disbunBemeiits, 

(N)  This  sum  was  laid  out  in  repaying  money  borrowed  op  Ae  Land  and  Malt  Taxes  -and  ot^er  t^aqporaiy 
•ecorities. 

(O)   This  sum  was  for  interest  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  parmanMil  (mditoqspf  |bo  Mfttjm. 
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Queen  Anne's  ward  cost  on  an  average  £4,336,000  a  year,  and  may  be  thus  stated- 
when  the  war  terminated  in  1712 :— - 

£xtra  expences  of  the  Navy  •  .  •  .  •  £  13,913,823 
Idem  '.  .  .  of  the  Army  .  .  .  .  27,104,091 
Idem     .    •    •     of  the  Ordnance        •            .           •         1,404,676 

Idem    •     .    •    of  the  Transport  Service     .        •  •        796,220 

Sufferers  at  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher's      •        •  •        141,093 

Total    .    .     .  £43,360,003 


The  Peace  Establishment  of  this  Sovereign  may  be  thus  stated : — 

The  Civil  List £  700,000 

The  Navy ,        .  765,700 

The  Army  •        .        425,905 

The  OrdnaDce •      •        58,000 

Miscellaneoas  Services        ...         ...        16,000 

Total    .     .    .    £  1,965,605 


The  nation  v^as  consoled  for  the  charges  of  the  war  by  repeated  victories  over 
the  enemy,  and  ultimately  by  an  honorable  peace,  by  which  this  country  obtained  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Island  of  Minorca. 


GEORGE    L 

George  I.  Elector  of  Hanover  began  hia  Reign  on  the  Ut  of  August,  1714. 

At  its  commencement  £  700,000  a  year  was  appropriated  by  parliament  to  the 
expences  of  his  majesty's  civil  government ;  and  £  77,694  of  unappropriated  money 
was  directed  to  be  applied  towards  discharging  such  extraordinary  expences  as  might 
1)0  incurred  at  his  accession  to  the  throne :  different  sums  were  afterwards  voted  by 
parliament  in  aid  of  the  civil  list. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  during  the  reign,  no  complete  statement  was  made  up  of 
the  total  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country.  It  was  however  a  period  of,  great 
tranquillity.  The  loans  amounted  only  to  £ 2^832,09^  during  the  whole  of  this  reign; 
and  this  monarch,  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  adhered  strictly  to  the  con&ti* 
^iition  as  by  law  established*     ._        ^ 
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The  aggregate  sums  which  passed  into  the  Exchequer  of  George  I»  during  a 
reign  of  twelve  years  ten  months  and  ten  days,  may  be  thus  stated  :— 

The  Customs        .        .        .        .        .        jS  21,632,985 

Excise 30,421,451 

Stamps         .         .         :         .        .  1,675,609 

Land  Tax        .....      18,470,022 
Incidents 4,800,000 

— ■^w*.  ■  ■ 

77,000,067 
Loans    .      .      •      .     .      2,832,093 

Total  during  the  whole  reign         £  79,832,160 

I  ======= 

Daring  this  reign  an  act  passed,  anno  1721,  repealing  all  duties  payable  by  law  on. 
the. exportation  of  goods  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  Alum,  Lead, 
Tin,  Coalsy  and  some  lesser  articles  excepted,  and  all  sorts  of  drugs  and  dye-stuffs  were 
permitted  to  be  .imported  duty  free.  Whale  fins  and  oil,  the  produce  of  the  British 
fishery,  weie  also  exempted  from  duty,  and  as  a  further  encouragemet  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  a  bounty  was  granted  in  the  succeeding  reign.  By  the  annual  tax  bill 
the  estates  of  papists  and  non-jurors  were  doubly  rated ;  in  addition  to  which  in  1722, 
parliament  imposed  an  additional  sum  of  £  100,000  on  their  real  and  pcA^tonal  property. 
This  tax  produced  £96,000^ 

In  order  to  make  up  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  civil  list  revenue  and  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  parliament,  two  companies,  called  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
London  Insurance  Companies,  were  established  on  agreeing  to  pay  £300,000  to  his 
majesty,  namely,  £150,000  from  each  Company. 

The  public  Revenue  at  the  time  of  this  monarch's  death,  on  the  llt^iof  June,  1727, 
jj^roducedon  a  medium  of  four  years  as  follows,  viz.— « 

The  Customs £  1,530,361 

Excise  (deducting  6d.   per  bushel  on  Malt)     1,927,354 

Stamps 132,665 

Duty  on  Houses  and  Windows    •        •  »       131,011 

Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs         .        •    .     w  9,523 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars 8,055 

Sixpence  in  the  pound  on  places  and  pensions    •    31,504 

First  fruits  and  tenths 16,473 

Post  OflSce        ......         75,545 

Salt  Duty  ..•..••  185,505 
Small  branches  belonging  to  the  Civil  List  ,  55,892 
Taxes  known  then  under  the  name  of  the 

general  fund    •        •        .        .         .         .      58,755 

'  '  '  ■  ■  •» 

Total  appropriated  revenne      £  4,162,643 
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Brotight  over  £  4,102,643 
Land  Tax  at  4s.  in  the  ponnd    £  2,000,000 
Malt  Tax  at  6d.  per  bushel    .    .    750,000 

£2,750,000 
Deduct  deficiencies  in  1726     .     .      150,000—2,600,000 


Total     ....     £6,762,643 


EXPENDITUttE. 

The  Civil  List  of  this  Monarch,  daring  twelve  yean  and  a  half,  amounted  to 
£  10  682,514  and  consisted  of  the  following  items  :-^ 

1.  £  700,000  per  annum  for  twelve  and  a  half  years    ...    £  8,750,000 

8.  Vote  at  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne 77,694 

8.  By  the  7  Geo.  I.  in  fall  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  the  two 

Insurance  Companies .         .        •      300,000 

'4,  By  tibe  7  Geo.  1.  and  11  Geo.  I.  money  borrowed  for  the  use 
of  the  Civil  list  on  the  6d.  per  pound  deduction  from 

Pensions 1,000,000 

5.  Paid  the  Prince  of  Wales  £  40,000  per  annum  for  twelve  and 
a  half  yearsy  and  the  Queen  £  6,250  per  annum  ont  of  the 
"Customs       . 604,820 

Total  to  the  Royal  Family  .  ,  -   £  10,632,514 

According  to  this  aggregate,  the  charges  upon  the  Civil  List  and  the  who^g.  expences 
of  the  Royal  Family  amounted  on  an  average  of  years  to  about  £  850,000^  per  annum» 

The  whole  expences  of  this  King's  reign  may  be  thus  stated : 
The  Civil  list        •        .         •         .         .         £  10,632,514 

Navy 12,923,851 

Army 18,842,467 

Ordnance        .  .  ...  1,064,449 

I  Miscellaneous  Services        .        •        .        •      150,000 

— ^— — ^— ^  ■  ■    '  ■ 

£  38,613,281 
Interest  of  the  public  debts,  loans  and  land  tax  deficiencies    41,218,879 

£  79,832,160 

\.  ■     ■  ■  ^     !■ 

X  The  miscellaneous  expences  of  this  ragn  were  very  insonaderable :    £  S0,000  were  voted  for  the  expences  of 
the  Mint,—  £  S3,9S5  as  the  damage  incurred  by  burning  two  merchant  ships  from  the  I«evant  to  prevent  the 
infection,— £  11,659  to  make  up  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  riotous  and  rebellious  proceedings  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  other  lesser  matterSf— in  the  whole  Bot  exceeding  £  150,000. 


The  national  debt  waa  considerably  reduced  dhiriog^  tl^is  re^  by  ^Kwering  tli^  rate 
of  interest  paid  to  the  public  creditor.  There  wei^e  alai^  \WQ^  m^Uions  of  ^e  ^^bt 
discharged. 

Daring  this  reign  the  e%pences  of  the  Peace  Establisbneut  may  be  thus  skated : — 

The  Civil  List £8^,000 

The  Navy        .        ,        •         .        •        •  740,000 

The  Army 900,000 

The  Ordnance 73,000 

Miscellaneous  Services 20,000 


Total   s    .  .     £2,583,000 


In  the  course  of  this  reign  some  inconsiderable  warlike  preparations  took  place,  which 
oecasioned  ike  following  additional  expencef  viz.-f^ 

The  Navy        ...       £  3,303,861 
The  Army         .  .      .      9,502,467 

The  Ordnance       .        •        •    151,049 


Total  extraordinary  Iglxpences  during  this  reign   ,    .    ,  £  6,Q48,267 


GE0R6£    II. 

George  11.  cucended  the  thnme  of  hie  Father  en  the  I  If  A  of  Jhme  I7S7. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch  was  distinguished  hy  every  appearance  of 
tranquillity,  to  which  perhaps  may  be  opposed  some  jealousies  on  the  part  of  France,  and 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  rancour  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  the  duties,  comprising  the  CivilList  revenue, 
were  continued  by  parliament  during  the  life  of  the  new  Sovereign.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  specifically  provided  that,  if  these  revenues  did  not  yield  £  800,000  per  an- 
num, the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  by  the  public ;  but  that  any  surplus  should  belong 
to  the  crown. 


•  _   ^ 
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ON  THE  PUBLIC  RJBVENUES 


The  aggregate  revenues  received,  and  which  remain  to  be  accounted  for  during  the 
whole  of  this  reign  comprising  thirty-three  years,  four  months,  and  fourteen  days,  and  also 
the  aggregate  expenditure  may  be  thus  stated : — 


AaGJEUSGATB   BSCfilPTS. 

Customs  ...  £49,838,864 
Excise,  including  annual  malt  93,747,167 
Stamps     -        -    .    -        -  4,377,957 

Land  tax  -        -        -        49,453,323 

Miscellaneous  taxes  -        19,800,000 


Loans  during  this  reign 


217,217,801 
59,132,472 


Total    .    £276,349,773 


§^  In  1729  the  custom3  and  exqise  on 
salt  were  abolished  frQm  Christmas 
1730  under  a  conviction,  that  it  was 
an  impolitic  tax  highly  injurious  to  the 
fisheries  so  essential  to  the  naval 
strength  of  the  country.  But  before 
the  measure  could  operate  beneficially 
to  the  country,  the  duties  were  re- 
vived. The  same  minister,  (Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole)  who  moved  the  repeal, 
also  moved  the  revival,  in  order  to 
.  enable  hun  to  reduce  the  land  tax  to 
one  shilling  in  the  pound. 


AGGREGATE  EXPENDITURE. 


(A)  CivUList 

(B)  Navy 

(C)  Army 

(D)  Ordnance 

(E)  Other  Military  Expences 

(F)  Ecclesiastical  Expences 

(G)  Westminster  Bridge 
(H)  London  Bridge 
(I)  Military  Roads 
(K)  Making  Harbours 
(L)  Public  Rewards        •• 
(M)  Public  Monument  to  Captain 

Cornwall 
(N)  Heritable  Jurisdiction  in  Scot- 
land   •  -  - 

(O)  Debts  due  on  the  Scotch  for- 
feited estates 


/27,280,000 

71,424,171 

73,911,621 

6,706,674 

28,869 

152,240 

216,500 

45,000 

24,000 

43,360 

22,000 


3,000 


152,037 
72,410 


(P)  Charges  en  the  Mint  j£7000  per 

annum  for  33  years 
(Q)  Extra-expences  of  the  Mint 
(R)  Homed  Cattle 
(S)  Foundling  Hospital 
(T^  Earthquake  at  Lisbon 
(U)  African  Forts  and  Settlements  420,173 
(Y)  American  expences  -        1,697,424 

(W)  Miscellaneous  expences  25,496 

(X)  Money  paid  pursuant  to  Ad- 
dresses -  •  25,000 


231,000 
31,364 
208,123 
182,277 
100,000 


£  183,002,639 
Interest  of  the  public  debts  and 
repayment  of  the  principal         93,347,134 


£276,349,773 
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(A)  The  sums  expended  in  the  department  of  the  Civil  List,  from  Midflummer  1727  to  Midsummer  1760,  were 
supplied  from  the  following  sourceSf  viz*— 


Hereditary  and  Temporary  Excise 
Subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
From  the  aggregate  fund,  1  Geo.  II. 
Ditto.        .     .  4  Geo.  II* 
Ditto.        .        9  Geo.  II. 
Ditto.        .      12  Geo.  II. 
Revenue  of  the  Post  Office 
Fines  of  Alienation  Office 
Post  Fines         .         .  •        • 

Wine  Licences         • 
Sherifi  Proffers    •        •        •        • 
Compositions  in  the  Exchequer 
Seizures  of  Contraband  GoodS}  &c« 
Bents  of  Lands 


£       s. 

d. 

8,173,166  3 

7i 

9|599,267  19  10 

3,960,000  0 

0 

61,647  1 

OJ 

1,662,500  0 

0 

47,764  18 

4 

1,191,613  17 

^ 

102,480  13 

If 

75,108  0 

0 

216,870  0 

0 

20,663  9  10 

218  8 

6 

876,127  13 

li 

44,139  19  11 

d. 

5 

8 
Q 


247,543    0    0 


£       s. 
Brought  over         .         •        .        26,031,568    5 
Fines  and  Leases        •        •        .         142,126  18 
Sale  of  Lands        •        •        .         .        9,293  16 
Out  of  the  supplies  for  the  year  1729  115,000    0 
Granted  by  Parliament,  as  por-  -\ 
tions  to  the  Princesses  of  the  > 
Royal  Family         .         •        J 
Granted  to  the  Duke  of  Cum-' 
berland  for  his  important  ser- 
vices in  quelling  the  rebellion, 
anno  1746,  £25,000  per  an- 
num*   Aggregate  amount  du- 
ring his  life 
Out  of  the  supplies  1747     • 


V 


287,741    6    2 


456,733  16 


^ 


^626,031,568    5    7| 


£27,280,000    0    0 


(B)  The  grants  for  the  Naval  Service,  during  this  reign,  were  certainly  very  extensive;  but  our  naval 
exertions  added  much  te  the  glory  of  the  nation,— since  the  maritime  power  of  France  was  almost  annihilated  in 
the  two  wars  which  occurred  during  this  reign, — the  whole  amounting  to  j^l,424,17l. 

(C)  In  the  sum  of  j€73,9I1,521  is  included  the  two  foreign  wars  in  which  this  monarch  was  engaged,  and 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  1745. 

(D)  The  Ordnance  Expences  include  the  purchase  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  fortification,  as  well  as 
what  was  expended  in  the  Land  Senrice ;  the  whole  amounting  to  £6,706,674. 

(£)  In  this  sum  is  included  £5,000,  granted  to  Solomon  Morsett  and  others  for  the  loss  of  the  ship  Isabella, 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1739, — ten  thousand  pounds  voted  to  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  towards  an  in. 
demnification  for  the  money  and  goods  extorted  from  that  loyal  city  in  the  rebellion  of  1745« — and  £13,869  to 
the  owners  of  the  Spanish  ship  Anna  St.  Felix,  by  a  grant  anno  1756 ; — ^making  in  the  whole  £28,869. 

(F)  During  this  reign  Westminster  Abbey  underwent  a  considerable  repair^  also  the  parish  churches  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John  in  Westminster,  the-expence  of  which  was  defrayed  by«  vote  in  parliament,  and  amounted 
in  the  whole  to  £152,240. 

(G)  Parliament,  during  this  reign,  voted  £216,500  for  buildbg  Westmmster  bridge,  and  to  defray  the 
expence  of  opening  a  passage  from  thence  to  Charing  Cross,— 4his  improvexpent  therefore  became  a  national 
expence. 

(H)  The  sum  of  £45,000  was  also  voted  for  rebuilding  London  bridge  during  this  reign. 

(I)  During  this  reign  a  military  road  had  been  formed  across  the  island  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  Car« 
lisle,  for  which  purpose  £24,000  was  granted.  Roads  were  also  made  upon  a  very  extensive  scale  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  afler  the  rebellion  in  1745; — ^butfor  many  years  they  were  included  in  the  extraordinarics  of 
the  army,  and  do  not  appear  separately  in  the  course  of  the  reign. 

(K)  The  harbours  of  Rye,  in  Kent,  and  Milford»  in  Wales,  were,  at  this  time,  conudered  as  objects  of 
public  considera Jon :— for  the  improvement  of  the  former  £23,360  were  granted,  and  for  the  latter  £20,000,— 
together  jff43,360. 

(L)  Public  rewards  i—^firstf  to  Sir  Thomas  Lambe,  who,  at  great  hazard  and  expence,  had  introduced  into 
ibis  country  the  art  of  making  fine  organzine  silk  out  of  raw  silk,  by  mjsans  of  ingenious  machinery,  which  is* 


\ 


IW>  ON  THE  PUBUC  REVENUES 

In  the  year  1760»  the  year  preceding^  the  death  of  George  II.^  the  pdblic  revemiet 
prodaoed  the  following  sums: — 

Customs  ...        J£lJdS5,S7Q 

Excise  (including  annual  malt)     3,887,349 
Stamps      -        .      «  .        -  263,207 

Incidents   .        .        -        -  650,000 


6,785,932 
Land  taxes,  48.  given  for  -  -  £2,000,000 

Deduct  deficiencies  as  per  account  1760  262,392—1,737,608 


Total        -        -        ^8^523,540 


erected  in  the  town  of  Derby,  the  model  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  for  which  important 
and  useful  discoyery  he  received  a  reward  of  £14,000 ;  second,  £5fiOO  to  Mrs.  Stephen  for  discovering  a  remedy 
for  the  stone,  in  the  year  17S8 ;  third,  £3,000  to  Thomas  Stephen  for  discovering  the  proper  mode  of  making 
pot>asli,— makmg  in  the  whole  £22,000. 

(M)  In  the  year  1756,  i^,000  was  granted  for  defraying  the  expence  of  a  monument  to  Captain  Cornwall^ 
who  died  fighting  gallantly  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  a  man  who  preferred  fame  to  fortune. 

(N)  After  the  rebellion  m  1745,  the  attention  of  government  was  directed  to  the  Hereditary  Jurisdictions 
in  Scotland,  by  which  the  chieftains  of  the  different  dans  under  the  feudal  system  enjoyed  a  kind  of  paramount 
power  over  the  persons  and  property  of  their  vassals,  which,  while  independently  of  the  odious  tyrtmny  which  it 
generated,  created  an  influence  dangerous  to  the  state.  It  became  therefore  a  desideratum  with  government  to 
destroy  this  power,  which  was  effected  by  the  purchase  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  and  privileges  which  these 
barons  claimed,  at  the  sum  of  1^152,037.  In  consequence  of  which  these  feudal  rights  were  abolished,  and  the 
hereditary  office  of  Sheriff  and  Supreme  Judge  of  the  District,  which  these  chieftains  exercised,  merged  in  the 
sovereign,  who  exercises  the  functions  by  sheriffi  depute  appointed  by  the  crewn. 

(O)  When  the  estates  of  the  rebel  lords  and  other  chieftains,  engaged  in  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  1745, 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  they  were  found  to  be  greatly  incumbered  by  debts  and  securities ;  to  discharge 
which  parliament  paid,  anno  1759  and  1760,  i^2,410,— and  afterwards  1^110,558  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

(P)  The  Extraordinary  Expences  of  the  Mint  during  this  reign,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  charges  of 
j^,000per  annum,  amounted  in  thirty-three  years  to  £231,000. 

(Q^  The  Extra-Expence  amounted  to  £51,364. 

(R)  Homed  Cattle  £208,123.  This  grant  was  made  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  this  reign  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  an  infectious  distemper  among  the  homed  cattle,  in  consequence  of  some 
infected  hides  which  had  been  imported  from  Holland,  where  above  500,000  cows,  worth  at  least  five  millions 
sterling,  perished  in  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

.  (S)  During  this  reign,   parliament  granted  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  the  metropolis   the  sum  of 

£182,277. 

(T)  The  fatal  catastrophe  which  laid  Lisbon  almost  in  ruins,  in  the  year  1755,  called  forth  the  commiseration 
and  benevolence  of  parliament  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  arrived,  when  £100^000  was  unanimously  voted  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Previous  to  this  period  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  of  such  extensive 
liberality  from  one  state  to  another ;  although  this  country,  highly  to  its  honor,  has  since  manifested  a  similar 
liberality  to  reNeve  sufferers  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  war  in  various  other  instances,  not  only  by 
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The  peace  estaUishment  at  the  conclasioD  of  this  reign  may  be  thus  stated : — 

The  Civil  List         .  -  £836,000 

The  Navy        -        -  -  900,000 

The  Army      -        -  -  900,000 

The  Ordnance        -  -  80,000 

Miscellaneous  expences  50,000 


£2,766,000 


mentaiy' grants,  but  by  private  benevolence ;  and  what  renders  the  boon  more  meritorious,  Great  Britain  stands 
alone,  as  the  only  nation  in  Europe,  who  has  administered  to  the  distresses  of  foreigners  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

(U)  In  the  course  of  this  reign,  it  was  found  expedient  to  purchase  the  Charter  Lands,  Forts,  &c.  belongng 
to  the  Royal  African  Company,  to  defray  which  expence,  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Forts  on  the 
coast  oi  Africa  i^420,17S  was  granted  by  parliament. 

(V)  The  expence,  which  this  country  has  incurred  on  account  of  its  colonies  in  America,  is  hardly  to  be 
credited.  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  sum  of  j029«OOO  was  raised  by 
lotteries  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  in  Virginia.  The  war  in  17S9  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  clamours  of  the  colonists,  and  their  resentment  against  Spain  for  preventing  their  intercourse  with  the 
colonies  of  that  nation.  The  war  in  1755  would  scarcely  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  from  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Mother  Country  to  protect  the  colonists  against  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  the  incursions  of  the 
savages.  The  war  1755  was  purely  American,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  ah  empke 
laised  by  British  capital,  and  with  a  genuine  intention  to  promote  the  happiness,  of  the  people. 

In  1729  the  sum  of  £22,500  was  voted  by  parliament  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
^hat  province  might  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence.  In  174*1  parliament  voted'  j02O,OOO 
for  the  relief  of  the  su£Eerers  by  a  great  fire  at  Charlestown.  The  expences  of  Georgia  during  this  reign 
amounted  to  ill  17,110,  and  those  of  Nova  Scotia  to  £637,972.  The  sum  of  £899,842  was  voted  at  different 
times  to  the  provinces  in  America  towards  encouraging  th.cm,  during  the  seven  years  war,  to  exert  themselves 
with  vigour  for  their  own  protection,  and  in  support  of  His  Majesty's  rights.  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  granted 
during  this  reign  extends  to  <t'l9697,424«. 

(W)  Miscellaneous  expences  £25,496,  granted  in  1730, 1741, 1754,  and  1759,  viz. 
1730.  For  the  purchase  of  the  Wardenship  of  the  Fleet. Prison  .....         £2,500 

1741.  To  the  sufferers  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Henry  Popple  ......       8,716 

1754.  For  the  office  of  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  Prison         •  .  •  ...  5»mo 

For  rebuilding  the  Marshalsea  Prison  .  .......      7,800< 

1759.  To  Dr.  Long  for  discharging  a  mortgage  on  an  estate  devised  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship 

at  Cambridge  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  1,280 


£25,496 


(X)  Money  paid  pursuant  to  Addresses  £25,000.    The  mode  of  making  good  to  His  Majesty  the  money 
<«voted  pursuant  to  addresses  from  the  commons  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  1758.    In:  this 'manner  £25,000 
was  granted  during  this  reign.    It  was  principally  intended  for  the  expence  of  printing  the  journals,  which  has 
been  the  means  of  rendering  accessible  much  useful  information. 


lot  ON  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUES 

The  reign  of  George  If.  is  distinguished  by  two  wars:«-<-The  first  commenced  anno 
1739,  and  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748^— the  second  begs^n  in 
1755,  and  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 


JExpences  of  thefrH  war  of  eight  years,  1739  to  1748. 

Eight  years  Land  tax  at  4^.  in  the  pound  -         <f  16,000,000 

Eight  years  Malt     ------  6,000,000 

Taken  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund        -        -        .  7,800,000 


.    29,800,000 
Deduct  eight  years  expence  in  time  of  peace  -        14,720,000 


J  5,080,000 
Add  the  public  debt  contracted  ...         31,333,689 


Total  expence  of  tlie  war  1739         .£46,418,689 

The  war  with  Spain  lasted  about  four  years,  and  the  extraordinary  expences  which 
it  occasioned  may  be  estimated  at  i'3,000,000  a  year,  or  i:l2,000,000  in  all.  The  re* 
maining  four  years  of  more  general  hostilities  cost  about  .£8,500,000  per  annum,  .or 
^34,000,000.  Except  the  honor  of  supporting  the  House  of  Austria  when  on  the  brink 
of  destruction,  and  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Navy  of 
France, — ^the  nation  gained  no  acquisitions  by  which  any  adequate  indemnification  was 
obtained. 

JExpencei  of  the  second  War^  commonly  called  the  seten  yean  War. 

The  sums  voted  by  parliament,  for  the  support  of  this,  commenced  in  the  year  1754 
and  continued  until  the  year  1767,  before  the  expences  were  finally  ascertained  and  wound 
up,  and  amounted  to  -  •  -  -  -  -  <£  150,442,820 

Deduct  the  peace  establishment  at  ;£2,797,916  for  fourteen  years  •  39,170,824 

Net  sum  applicable  to  the  war  -  i?ll  1,271,996 

This  war,  however,  having  only  lasted  seven  years,  the  expence  amounted  on  an 
average  to  -£15,895,999  per  annum.  The  extraordinary  expences  of  France  in  supporting 
this  war  have  been  stated  to  amount  to_«£49,702^535. 

By  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  which  terminated  this  war,  the  province  of  Canada 
:aiid  its  dependencies  in  North  America,    and    the  islands  of  Dominica,    St.  Vincent^ 
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6raiacla»  and  Tobago  were  ceded  to  tlM.caQiitrj,  wbich^  from  the  extent  of  the  British 
eonquestft  and  the  great  sacrifices  of  Uood  and  treasnre,  have  been  considered  as  a  yery 
huadeqoate  indemnification* 

The  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  George  III.,  in  financial  history*  forms  so  impqv* 
tant  an  flora  of  the  British  Bmpire^  and  embraces  objects  so  extensive  and  multifarious 
in  fiscal  economy^  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate 
chapter 

The  science  of  finance  was  little  known  or  understood  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
British  history.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  abie 
and  intelhgent  ministers  of  that  period.  Under  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Sttiart  its  pro- 
gress was  slow,  and  not  a  little  disturbed  by  the  troubks  which  afflicted  the  nation  in  the  retgw 
of  the  three  last  monarchs  of  this  race ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  financial  measores  of 
the  ministers  of  William  111.  after  the  revolution,  that  they  discovered  any  profound  know* 
ledge  in  the  science  of  finance,  or  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Several  of  the  taxes,  proposed  and  abandoned  in  this  reign,  were  certainly  such 
as  would  be  considered,  at  the  present  period,  as  highly  impolitic  and  injudicious;  nor 
were  some  of  those,  which  were  even  proposed  by  the  able  ministers  of  queen  Anne, 
such  as  evinced  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  finance. 

After  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  British  constitution  assumed  a 
settled  form.  Its  organization  became  complete,  and  its  maturity  was  manifested  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  principles,  which  formed  the  equilibrium  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature.  From  this  period,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  devoted 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  science  of  finance ;  but  until  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  George  III.,  measures  had  never  been  pursued,  calculated  fully  to  develope  the 
.sources  of  revenue,  which  the  pressure  of  the  times  rendered  available  in  this  reign  to  an 
extent  that  has  astonished  all  £urope. 

When  the  revenues,  which  the  succeeding  chapter  discloses,  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  four  preceding  reigns' since  the  revolution,  it  will  be  found  that  millions 
have  been  raised,  particularly  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  vnth  much  greater  facility  than 
thousands  could  be  obtained  during  even  the  reign  of  His  present  Majesty's  immediate 
predecessor,  and  even  with  more  ease  than  one  third  of  the  sum  could  be  obtained  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  this  reign. 

Nothing  can  be  adduced  as  a  stronger  proof  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  country, 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  than  the  financial  operations,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  from  1793  to  1813.  During  this  period,  chiefly 
under  the  guidance  of  a  most  enlightened  and  able  minister,  the  science  of  finance 
appears  to  have  advanced  nearly  to  a  height  almost  approaching  perfection.  It  is  not, 
however,  meant  to  be  insinuated  that  mistakes  were  not  committed,  or  that,  on  some 
occasions,  perhaps,  measures  might  not  have  been  pursued  better  adapted  td  the  objects 
which  were  to  be  attained. 

c  c 
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The  principles  of  a  science  may  be  well  understood,  where  the  jadgenient  employed 
in  giving  effect  to  these  principles  may  sometimes  be  defective.  This  has  ever  been  the 
case,  and  while  mankind  are  themselves  so  imperfect,  it  will  continue  to  be  manifested 
as  long  as  states  and  kingdoms  exist.  The  greatest  acquirements,  the  most  profound 
knowledge,  and  the  most  splendid  talents  must  yield  to  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature. 

When  the  progpress  of  the  revenue,  however,  under  the  different  kings  of  England 
is  considered  ;  the  tyranny  and  arbitrary  exactions,  extortions,  and  oppressions,  to  which 
the  people  were  subjected,  and  the  long  period  which  elapsed  before  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  were  clearly  ascertained  and  secured,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  eera  df  the  last 
and  the  present  century  have,  in  the  science  of  finance,  been  far  superior  to  any  that 
preceded  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  THB  PUBLIC  INCOME  ANO  PUBLIC  BXPENDITURG  OP  GBEAT  BRITAIN  AND 
I&EIiAND,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HIS  PRESENT 
MAJESTY   GEORGE  III.  IN   1760  TO   1813. 

General  Ob$ervatian$  an  the  Ware  eince  the  commencement  of  this  Reign. — Relative  situation  of 

Great  Rritain  and  the  other  Nations  of   Continental   Europe  with  respect  to  France, — 

Extent  and  magnitude  of  the  present  War. — The  whole  Commerce  of  the  Eastern  amd 

Western  World  concentrtxted  in  Great  Rritain  and  Ireland. — Accmnulated  Expences  of  the 

Nation  in  consequence  of  more  than  Thirty  Years*  warfare. — Notwithstanding  the  Wars^ 

rapid  increcue  of  the  resources  of  the  Country. — Income  of  England  at  the  Union  in  Queen 

Annexe  Reign  i^5,691,803,  increased  to  £(^4^,979 fiM  for  Great  Rritain  and  Ireland  on  5th 

January  1813. — Public  Income  during  Fifty-three  Years  of  his  present  Majesty's  Reign, 

arising  from   the  Land  and  Malt  TaxeSy  the  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps,  Assessed  Taxes, 

and  Miscellaneous  Duties. — Loans  for  the  same  period. — Renefits  derived  from  the   War 

in  disclosing  the  Power  and  Resources  of  the  People. — Public  Expenditure  in  the  Reign  of 

George  III.,    comprising  the  CvioU  List,  Expences  of  the  Navy,  Army,  Ordnance,  and 

Barrack  Department,  CivU  Establishments  in  North  America,  American  Loyalists,  Rritish 

West  India  Islands,  British  Settlements  in  Afi^a,  Convicts,  Police  Establishments,  Law 

Charges,  Expences  of  the  Mint,  Public  Buildings,  Roads,  Rridges,  Canals,  Harbours,  ^c« 

Parliamentary  Expences,  Public  Rewards,  Compensations  for  Losses,  and  Grants  for  the 

Relief  of  Rritish  Subjects  in  Distress,  Roard  of  Agriculture,  Vaccine  Institution,  Veterinary 

College,  Ecclesiasiical  Expences,  Relief  to  the  suffering  Clergy  and  Laity  of  France,  and 

tJie  Inhabitants  of  Russia  and  Portugal,  8fc,  Charges  of  Management  of  the  National  Debt 

and  other  Expences  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  Loans  and  to  defray  Military  Expences 

paid  to  the  Ecut  India  Company,  Interest  on  Exchequer  RiUs. — Public  Funerals.* — PubUe 

'  J^onuments.-^Pensions,  S^c.  for  Public  Services,  and  Grants  for  Miscellaneous  Purposes.--^ 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland. — CivU  Government  of  Ireland. — General  ReJIections  onAe 

Notional  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  present  Reign. 


GEORGE  III. 

His  present  Majesty  George  III.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  25th  October,  1760* 
This  long*  reign,  extending  at  this  time  to  a  period  of  fifty-three  years,  exhibits  a 
train  of  events,  which  from  their  nature  and  extraordinary  results  cannot  fail  to  in* 
terest  and  astonish  posterity.  The  wat  of  contending  factions,  which  so  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  early  part  of  thi^'  reign,  was  succeeded  by  the  inswrn 
rections  in  the  American  colonies,   which  ultimately  severed  thirteen  provinces  from 

^he  parent  state^ 
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After  an  interval  of  only  abont  ten  years  of  peace,  a  still  more  dreadful  scourge 
has  been  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  in  France,  which,  v^ith  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  short  truce,  has  involved  this  country  in  a  war  of  twenty  years,  during 
which  period  Great  Britain  has  had  to  contend,  at  intervals,  with  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  who  under  the  influence  of  France  were  compelled  to  become  unwilling 
enemies,  vacillating  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these  nations 
were  placed;  until  at  length  from  a  favourable  turn  of  events  they  have  been 
placed  in  a  situation  to  make  an  election,  and  have  without  exception  become  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  united  their  arms  against  the  tyrant  of  France,  who  for 
a  series  of  years  had  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  principal  empires,  Rtates,  and 
kingdoms  of  ContineDtal  Europe.  Terror,  and  bloodshed,  famine,  pestilence,  plunder, 
rapine,  and  devastation,  for  a  time,  marked  the  too  successful  progress  of  tliis  de- 
ftroyer.  His  success  generated  in  his  mind  the  vain  hope  of  annihilating  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  of  ultimately  attaining  by  treachery  and  the  sword  the  subju- 
ugation  of  the  whole,  and  the  establishment  of  universal  monarchy,  on  the  principles 
of  terror,  supported  by  military  despotism. 

In  this  great  struggle  the  British  government  alone  withstood  the  shock.     Although 
her  population  and  resources  were  not  supposed  to  extend  to  one  third  part  of  those 
of  the  enemy,   she  embarrassed  and  ultimately  defeated  all  his  projects  of   insatiable 
ambition.     His    whole  force  at  different   periods  was  employed  to  reduce  and  destroy 
the  British  power;    to  effect  which  object  lie  availed  himself    of  the    aid  of   all  the 
maritime  and  other  powers  of  Europe,  whom  he  had  brought  under  his  control.     Thus 
placed  in  a  situation  so  extremely  critical,  the  spirit  and  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
to  an  extent  which   astonished  the  world,  triumphed  over  all  opposition.     It  did  more. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  the  greatest  naval  commanders,  and  the 
most  intrepid  officers  and  seamen   with  whom    a  nation  was  ever  blessed,   it  reduced 
aU  the  naval  powers  of  Europe  to  a    non-entity, — manifested    by    the    singular  phe- 
nomenon of  the  BrttiiA  flag  for  a  series  of  years  past  being  only  seen  upon  the  ocean. 
Limited  as  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  with  respect  to  an  army  from  an 
inferior  population,  and  unaided  by  those  arbitrary  conscriptions  which  drained  Prance 
of  her  most  efficient  population,  which,  while  it  destroyed  generation  after  generation, 
established  a  colossal  power  which  for  a  time  terrified  all   the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe,   Great   Britain    under    every   disadvantage   encountered    the    foe    in  his    own 
element.      The    British  armies   met  the  enemy  only  to  conquer.       Highly  blest  with 
generals    and  warriors  of   the  first  class  in    respect    to  talents,    military    knowledge, 
judgement,  prudence,  and  intrepidity,  victory  constantly  marked  the  steps  of  the  British 
army,   at    a  time  when  other  nations  were  panic  struck  and  dismayed.      This  noble 
example  roused  them  to  active  exertions.      The  charm  of  invincibility  was  dissolrred 
by  the  bravery  of  the  !&ntish  armies  acting  under  an  illustrious  leader.     The  pvac- 
ticabiUty  of  conquest  was  clearly  ascertained. 

At  length  in  ^he  year  1813  the  powers  of  Europe,  stimulated   by  the  example  of 
Britain,  and  assisted  by  her  powerful  pecuniary  resources,  came  forward,  and  happily 
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gucceeded  in  recoyering  their  lost  power  and  influence,  and  in  rescuing  the  fairest 
portion  of  Europe  from  the  unexampled  tyranny  and  oppression,  under  which  not  only 
its  legitimate  sovereigns,  but  the  whole  of  the  continental  population  had  groaned  for 
a  series  of  years. 

The  war,  which  his  present  Majesty  was  thus  compelled  to  carry  on,  extended 
to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Not  only  were  all  the  colonies  and  territories 
of  France  captured  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemisphere,  but  also  those  of  the 
nations  which  had  been  brought  under  her  power,  until  at  length  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world  centered  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

A  war  of  such  unexampled  extent,  comprising  gigantic  naval  and  military  operations, 
productive  of  great  and  extensive  conquests  on  the  continent  of  India,-  and  employing,  as 
has  been  already  seen,  more  than  one  million  of  naval  and  military  warriors,  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  incumng  an  expence,  including  the  subsidies  granted  to  foreign 
princes,  which  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extent  greatly  exceeds  any  thing  recorded 
in  history ;  more  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  this  expence  was  in  no  instance 
assisted  by  other  countries  which  became  the  theatre  of  war,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Ruler  of  France,  but  has  been  defrayed  entirely  and  exclusively  from  the  immediate 
resourees  of  the  British  Governments 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  cease  to  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  actual 
expences  of  the  nation,  during  the  wars  of  the  reigning  monarch,  in  the  civil,  military, 
naval,  and  other  departments,  have  gradually  tmd  progressively  risen  over  and  above 
the  peace  establishment  terminating  after  the  sevea  years'  war  in  1763,  which  then  amounted 
on  an  average  to  about  £15,895,999  per  annum ;  in  the  eight  years  duration  of  the 
American  war,  to  an  average  of  £17,396,484  a  year;  and  increased  during  the  nine 
years  of  the  French  revolutionary  war  to  the  average  of  £33,470,857  per  annumi  and 
again  augmented  since  1803  gradually  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £50,416,813  a  year  at 
the  present  time ! — ^in  all  cases  deducting  the  peace  establishment. 

The  most  sanguine  miml  could  not  have  anticipated  such  a  state  of  thing^s  as  the 
sera,  in  which  we  live,  has  disclosed.  The  resources  of  the  nation  are  demonstrated  by 
the  fEiciltty  with  which  such  enormous  sums  have  been  raised,  while  all  the  different  claisses 
of  the  community  appear  to  possess  the  same  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  in  many 
instanees^  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  middling  ranks  than  prevailed  at  the  com- 
menceiQent  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  At  the  same  tittfe,  it  is  not  obvious  that  the  labour- 
ing people,  notwithstanding  the  increased  price  of  the  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
fare  worse  than  they  did  half  a  century  ago.  In  many  instances  they  fare  better,  as 
the  resources  for  more  profitable  labour  are  more  abundant.  The  annuitants  li^ho 
cannot  or  will  not  by  their  labour  do  any  thifng  to  assist  themselves,  nmst,  of  course, 
experience  privations  which  the  increased  price  of  subsistence  has  occasioned. 

The  progress  of  the  British  revenue,  during  the  last  century  and  up  to  the 
present    period,   furnishes   the  most  ineontestible  proofs  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
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wealth  of  the  country  since  the  union  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  income 
of  Enfland  amounted  to  ........         £5,091,809 

Increase  during  the  succeeding  reign  -        -  1,070,840 


Income  of  George  I. 
Increase  during  the  reign  of  George  II. 

Income  of  George  1I« 
Increase  during  53  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IlL 


£6,762,643 
1,759,897 

£8,522,540 
56,457,420 


.    Revenue  of  George  III,  on  the  5th  January,  1813    ♦£64,979,960 

PUBLIC  INCOME  DURING  FIFTY-THREE  YEARS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 

GEORGE  III. 

Since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  George  III.  the  revenues  of  the  crown' 
arising  from  the  Xxind  and  Malt  Taxes,  the  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps,  Assessed  Taxes, 
and  Miscellaneous  Duties,  have  been  progressively  advancing,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement  of  the  net  sums  which  passed  into  the  Exchequer. 


ft. 


I 


f 


1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 

» 

r  1776 

1776 
1777 
1778 
.  1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 

11781 


£  8,800,000 
8,950,000 
9,100,000 
9,250,000 
9,300,000 
9,350,000 
9,200,000 
9,250,000 
9,350,000 
9,510,000 
9,650,000 
9,850,000 
10,066,661 
10,285,673 

10,138,061 
10,265,405 
10,604,013 
10,732,405 
11,192,141 
12,255,214 
12,4.34,936 
12,593,297 
11,962,718 


» 


r 


3 


i? 
I 

t 


fl784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 

[1798 

ri794 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 

U801 


•0 

8 
3 


f1802 
il803 
^ri804 
I  ^1806 
^(.1806 


12,905,519 
14,871,520 
15,196,1 12 
15,360,867 
16,572,971 
16,565,642 
15,986,068 
16,631 ,000 
19^382,436 
17,674,396 

17,440,809 
17,374,890 
18,243,876 
18,668,926 
20,518,780 
23,607,946 
29,604,008 
28,085,820 

28^221,183 
38,401,738 
49,335,978 
49,652,471 
63,698,124 


•  Ste  TaUe,  No.  5,  annexed  to  this  Cbapter, 
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IM 


1808 

61,524,113 

1809 

63,042,746 

1810 

66,029,349 

1811 

64,427,371 

1813 

63,327,432 

Taxes  from  1761  to  1806  broaght  over    dC786,l  11,799 

§ 

A 

(i 

t» 

eg. 
e  « 

?! 

a 

Total  Amount  of  taxes,  comprising  the  sums  of  money  paid  into 

the  Exchequer  from  the  year  1701  to  the  year  1812,  both  years  }  £1,163,365,101 
inclusive 
'^ Loans  from  the  year  1760  to  1788,  including  part  of  the  seven  years*  "{^ 

war,  and  the  whole  of  the  American  war 
Loans  from  1793  to  1802  inclusive,  borrowed  during  the  ^^^"^I^  I  223  015  718 

^  '.      Revolutionary  War j       * 

Loans  from  l803  to  1813  inclusive,  borrowed  during  the  present  war,l  ^28  826  625 
t.     commencing  in  1803      .        .        •        .       ^.        •        . 

Exdusive  of  the  surplus  of 
the  unfunded  debt* 


r  142,233,818 


£1,757,441,262 


X  Loans— By  1  Geo.  III.  Cap.  7  .    • 

1  Geo.  III.  Cap.  20      . 

2  Geo.  III.  Cap.  10      . 
8  Geo.  III.  Cap.  9 
S  Geo.  III.  Cap.  12     • 

4  Geo.  III.  Cap.  25     . 

5  Geo.  III.  Cap.  28     . 

6  Geo.  III.  Cap.  89     • 

7  Geo.  III.  Cap.  24     . 

8  Geo.  III.  Cap.  81     . 

16  Geo  III   Cap.  34     . 

17  Geo.  III.  Cap.  46     . 

18  Geo.  IIL  Cap.  22     . 

19  Geo.  IIL  Cap  18      . 

20  Geo.  III.  Cap.  16     . 

21  Geo.  IIL  Cap.  14     . 

22  Geo.  ill.  Cap.  8 
28  Geo.  UI.  Cap.  85     : 

24  Geo.  IIL  Cap.  10  and  89  12^879,841 

25  Geo.  IIL  Cap.  88  and  71  10,990,651 
Bank  of  England  by  4  Geo.  ill.  Cap.  25  1 10,000 
From  the  East  India  Company  at  differentl  ^  ar^  nnrx 

times  up  to  1788  .        .        .        .        |  S»200,000 

Diffierence  between  the  unfunded  debt  andl 
other  claims,  as  that  debt  stood  anno  V  5,170,278 
1760andl788      ^       &       {       •        J 


1^12,000,000 

1,500,000 

12,000,000 

8,488,558 

8,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,900,000 

2,000,000 

5,500,000 

6,000,000 

7,000,000 

12,000,000 

12>000,000 

18,500,000 

12,000,000 


Loans,  including  Navy  and  Exchequer  Bills  funded 
and  Iruh  and  Imperial  Loans : — 


£142,288,818 


^      1798    . 

.    £4,500,000 

1794    . 

.     12,907,452 

1795    . 

.     19,490,646 

1796    . 

.     81.726,796 

1797  -. 

\     54,112,842 

•    1798    . 

.     17,000,000 

1799    . 

.      18,500,000 

1800    . 

.     20,500,0d0 

1801     . 

.     28,000,000 

1802     . 

.    25,000,000 

Deduct  Irish  Loans        .    £18,000,000    281,787,718 

Deduct  Austrian  Loans      .    6,222,000—  19,222,000 

212,515,718 

Add  surplus  of  Unfunded  Debt 

.     10,500,000 

/ 

£228,015,718 

Loanfffirom  1808  to  1818:— 1808    . 

.  ^14,000,000 

1804     . 

.     14,500,000 

1805     . 

.    22,500,000 

1806     . 

.    20,000,000 

1807     . 

.    12,200,000 

1808     . 

.     10,500,000 

1809     . 

.     14,600,000 

1810      : 

12,000,000 

1811 

•    16  981,800 

1812     . 

.    26,789,625 

1818 

.    64,755,700 

Total,  exclusive  of  the  surplus  £228,826,625 
of  the  unfunded  debt.        ==^ 
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When,  thron^h  the  me^i^m  of  the  faeti  thus  dtsclosed,  the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irelaad  ifi  contemplated,  and  whea  with  these  facts  are  coupled  the 
gloomy  prospects  held  out  in  the  writings  of  meii^  in  many  respects  possessing  cou^ 
siderable  knowledge  and  talents,  during,  the  la^H  century  predicting  the  absolute  ruin 
of  the  nation,  when  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  people  were  not  one  twentieth 
part  of  what  they  are  at  present,  and  when  the  national  debt  did  not  exceed  a  tenth 
part  of  its  present  amount ;  how  much  would  these  gloomy  pamphleteers  be  asto- 
nished were  they  to  rise  from  the  dust,  and  contemplate  the  events  which  have  so 
completely  falsified  their  predictions. 

It  most  however  he  acknawledged^  that  the  resouvcea  of  the  Balion  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  They  have  extended  far  beyond  the 
calculations  even  of  the  most  enUghtened  statesmen  whom  the  couutry  has  piroduced, 
demonstrating  at  the  same  time,  that  aHbough  much  is  known>  there  is  still  something 
to  leara  in  the  seieace  of  finance. 

The  pressure  of  the  occasion  has  done  much,  by  urgiog  statesmen,  iiitrusted  with 
financial  affaira  to  try  bold  experiments,  producing  reavlts^  which  but  for  the  diiGculties 

* 

of  the  crisis  would  perhaps  never  have  been  discjosed  to  the  world. 

The  pressure  of  a  war,  unesampfed  in  point  of  expence,  has  led  to  these  disco- 
veries. It  has  brought  into  public  view  the  latent  property  of  the  country.  It  has 
enabled  the  Parliament  to  fathom  and  measure  the  wealth  of  the  people.  It 
has  disclosed  to  the  people  theBMelves  the  power  and  the  resources  they  collectively 
poaa^^^  which  but  for  the  peculiar  features  of  the  war,  and  the  perils  which  it  has 
in  its  progress  held  out,  would  never  have  been  known,  and  could  never  have  been 
believed. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  national  income  during  fifty-three  years  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty,  it  becomes  necessary  to  shew  in  what  manner  these  immense 
sun^s  have  been  applied  to  the  public  service.  Considerable  labour  and  pains  have 
been  bestowed  in  collecting  the  facts  and  the  dotails  from  the  most  authentic  sources^ 
to  which  great  difficulties  have  been  opposed  from  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
accounts  have  been  kept,  and  from  the  intricacy  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  British 
connection  with  Ireland  in  their  respective  financial  establishments. 


PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  GSOBGE  III. 

CIVIL  LIST. 

The  first  branch  of  the  national  expenditure  comprises  those  disbursements  which 
relate  to  the  personal  expences  of  the  Sovereign,  his  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  which 
taken  singly  is  comparatively  small  ^  but  as  it  includes  the  salaries  and  expences  at- 
tached to  the  dq^rtment  of  the  King's  household,  as  established  in  ancient  times  as 
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necessary  to  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation^ 
and  as  it  further  comprises  the  original  salaries  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Judges  of 
the  lan^y  the  Ambassadors,  and  Ministers  of  his  Majesty  and  their  attendants  sent  to 
different  foreign  courts  with  all  diplomatic  expences,  the  salaries  of  the  Board  of 
Treasury,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  numerous  other  salaries,  pensions,  and 
expences  defrayed  from  what  is  called  the  Civil  List,  or  the'  fund  considered  parti- 
cularly under  the  control  of  the  Sovereign,  the  amount  upon  the  whole  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

Previous  to  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  certain  specific  revenues  were 
rendered  applicable  to  this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure;  but  these  were  relin- 
^  quished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  an  annual  sum  of  «£800,000  was  granted  by  Parliament, 
subject  to  an  annuity  of  £50,000  a  year  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
£25,000  a  year  to  William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  £12,000  to  the  Princess 
Amelia. 

Afterwards  on  the  5th  January,  1767,  new  burthens  were  placed  on  the  Civil 
List,  namely  £8000  a  year  tq  each  of  the  Ring's  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Gloucester,  and  Cumberland. — One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  also 
paid  out  of  this  fund  as  the  marriage  portions  of  the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Matilda, 
his  Majesty's  sisters,  which  with  other  unforeseen  expehces  rendered  the  sum  of 
£800,000  year  inadequate,  and  occasioned  a  very  considerable  deficiency,  which  was 
made  good  by  votes  of  Parliament  in  17G9  and  1777,  amounting  together  to  ^1,133,511. 
In  the  month  of  April  1777  the  Civil.  List  revenue  was  augmented  to  £900,000  per 
annum,  but  even  this  in  consequence  of  new  expences  was  not  found  sufficient;  since 
besides  the  sum  of  £1,133,511  already  mentioned,  £60,000  were  voted  in  1784, 
£30,000  in  1786,  besides  £30,000  more  in  Exchequer  bills  on  the  Civil  List  paid  off. 
By  an  act  also  of  the  15th  of  his  Majesty,  Buckingham  House  was  settled  on  the 
Queen,  which  had  been  previously  purchased  for  £28,000,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
£72,627  more  expended,  from  Lady-day  1762  to  Christmas  1774  in  enlarging,  em- 
bellishing, and  improving  what  is  now  called  the  Queen's  Palace,  making  in  tbe 
whole  £100,627.  This  expenditure,  instigated  by  the  factions  of  the  day,  produced  a 
great  clamour  in  the  country ;  and  in  the  succeeding  session  numerous  petitions  were 
presented  to  tbe  House,  praying  for  a  reform  in  this  branch  of  the  national  expen- 
diture. 

On  the  11th  February  1780,  Mr.  Burke  brought  in  his  celebrated  bill  for  the 
better  reg^ation  of  his  Majesty's  Civil  Establishment,  prefaced  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  splendid  orations  ever  delivered  in  any  public  assembly. 

At  this  period  the  factions  in  the  state  ran  high;  and  the  clamour  of  the  day 
was  against  the  increased  influence  of  the  crown,  which  made  a  considerable  impres. 
sion  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  no  less  on  the  then  Members  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  insomuch  that  on  the  6th  of  April  1780,.  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dunning, 
they  came  to  the  following  singular  resolution,  carried  by  a  majority  of  113««-<- 
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1st.  That    it  is   necessary  to  declare  that  the   influence  of  the  crown  has  in*  ' 

creased^ — ^is  increasing, — and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
2d.  That  it  is  competent  for  Parliament  to  examine  and  correct  the  abuses  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  Civil  List,  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the 
public  revenuCi  whenever  it  shall  appear  expedient  to  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
'"  liament  so  to ''do. 

In  a  free  government  like  Great  Britian,  periods  will  arise  when  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  times  will  warp  and  betray  the  minds  even  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  into  erroneous  opinions,  always  however  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  must  however  be  evident  that  the  control  of  Parliament  is  paramount  to  every 
thing,  while  for  a  century  since  the  accession  of  the  Brunswick  family  to  the  throne 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  abridge  its  powers,  or  to  govern  the  nation  on 
tany  other  principle  than  that  which  was  established  at  the  Revolution,  nor  can  the 
crown  be  said  to  have  acquired  even  the  shadow  of  influence  beyond  what  the  adven** 
titious  patronage  arising  from  the  -wars  might  have  created,  and  which  must  neces- 
sarily 'attach  to  the  executive  power.  This  patronage  was  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  the  increasing  restraints  on  the  /executive  government,  which  no  act  of  the  sove« 
reign  has  ever  opposed.* 

ROYAI-  FAMILY. 


In  the  year  1785  the  Disbursements  of  the  Civil  List  stood  thus  : 

Class  1.  The  pensions  and  allowances  to  the  Royal  Family 

2.  Salaries  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Judges,  &c.  • 

3.  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Ministers  sent  to  Foreisrn  Courts 

4.  Approved  bills  for  his  Majesty *s  service     .         .         .       \ 
S;  Menial  servants  of  the  King's  household    .... 

6.  Pensions  and  compensations  for  suppressed  officers 

7.  Various  other  salaries  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List 

8.  Salaries  of  the  Board  of  Treasury 

0.  Occasional  payments 


£192,000 
32,955 
75,543 

138,641 
89,799 

125,757 
82,187 
13,822 

147,764 


Carried  over     £898,468 


*  It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  augmentation  of  patronage,  unavoidably  arising  from  the  increase  of  the 
Naval,  MiJitaVy,  and  Civil  offices  created  during  the  present  reign,  has  at  all  added  to  the  influence  of  the  crown ; 
since  it  appears  that  during  the  present  reign  416  officers  were  reduced,  the  salaries  or  emplaments  of  whom 
amounted  to  ^^2759748,  and  only  197  added  (of  whom  184  are  in  the  Barrack  Department)  amounting  to 
JC779OOO,  making  upon  the  whole  of  official  establishments  unconnected  with  the  management  of  the  revenue 
a  reduction  of  .219  officers  and  a  saving  of  ^198,478.  See  Observations  on  the  Public  Expenditure  and  the 
Influence  of  the  Crown,  by  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Rose.    1810. 
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Brought  over     £898,468 
To  cancel  Exclieqaer  bills  for  payment  of  arrears  on  the  Civill  ^^ 

List,  but  which  were  since  discharged  by  Parliament     •    •     j 

I  ■  lull  ■  — 

,ae948,468 

Thus  we  discover  how  small  a  proportion  of  this  fund  applies  personally  to  the 
Sovereign  and  his  family.  At  this  period  (namely  in  1788)  the  average  expences  of 
the  Civil  List,  from  the  commencement  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  were  within  a  trifle  of 
£900,000  a  year,— as  the  following  statement  will  shew: — 

The  original  Civil  List  revenue,  from  his  Majesty's  accession  to  MichaeUl  .      ^^  ^^ 

mas  1788  at  £800,000  a  year 3        *       ' 

The  additional  £100,000  from  5th  January   1777  (12  years)  .  1,200,000 

Additional  income  to  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  for  five  years,  £25,000         125,000 
To  the  Dukes  of  York,  Gloucester,  and  Cumberland  (the  King^s  brothers  1         360,000 

paid  them  out  of  the  aggregate  fund 3         « 

The  separate  establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  .         .         •  60,000 

Discharging  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  for  works  at  Carletonl  ^gj  ^^ 

House J 

Marriage  portions  to  the  King's  sisters,  consorts  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick!  -  ^^  ^qq 

and  King  of  Denmark j 

Civil  List  debts  paid  by  a  vote  in  Parliament  in     .     1769    .    £513,511 

Idem Idem     .     in     .     1777     .        620,000 

Idem Idem     .     in     .     1784    ,         60,000 

Idem Idem     .    in     .     1786     •         30,000 

'     Exchequer  bills  due  on  the  Civil  List  paid  off  in  1786    .       180,000—       1,403,51 1 


\ 


•Besides  the  £800,000,  and  in  seven  years  more  £900,000^  allowed  lo  his  Majesty  to  defray  all  the  expences 
of  the  Civil  List,  and  settled  upon  the  crown  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  in  lieu  of  the  produce  of  cer* 
tain  duties  received  by  his  predecessors,  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  in  addition— 
An  annual  revenue  from  Ireland  about    •    .    iS90,000 

Idem    •    .    •  from  Wales 10,000         A  small  propbrtiouvof  these  sums,  if  any  (some 

Idem    •    .    .  from  Lancaster    •    .    •    .  20,000     of  which  may  be  exaggerated)   ever    was  re- 
Idem    •    .    .  from  Cornwall      •    .    •    •  25,677     ceivedby  the  King.    They  were  given  away 
4f  per  cent,  duty  from  the  Leeward  Islands     •  50,000     in  pensions  by  the  Minister  of  the  day*  except 

Coal  pits  at  Louisburg 5,000     the  King's  property  in  Hanover,  with  which  the 

Interest  of  debts  due  the  King     •    .    •     .    •  150,000     nation  has  nothing  to  do,  ^ 

Income  from  Hanover     «.•.,••»  100,000 

1^450,677 
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Although  Mr.  Burke  brought  in  his  bill  in  1780  for  the  better  regulation  of  his 
Majesty's  Civil  List,  it  was  not  until  1782  that  any  effectual  step  was  taken .  to  re- 
duce the  expences.  Mr.  Burke  had  calculated  on  ^  saving  of  £75,343,  which  it 
was  then  supposed  would  detach  from  the  influence  of  the  crown  nine  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  thirty  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  aTter  a  full  investigation 
the  savings  actually  obtained  (by  the  Act  of  the  22d  Geo.  IH.  Cap.  82)  were  under 
£50,0009  from  which  £18,000  a  year  fell  to  be  deducted  for  compensations  to  various 
individuals,  whose  o£Eices  were  suppressed,  and  who  were  entitled  io  compensation^ 
And  the  public  has  since  been  under  the  necessity  of  discharging  the  arrears  for  wEick 
these  savings  were  appropriated.  In  other  respects,  however,  considerable  advantages 
were  derived  from  this  act.  The  payments  of  the  Civil  List  expences  have  been 
arranged  in  a  manner  which  will  probably  prevent  any  material  excess  in  future* 
Pensions  (except  in  particular  cases  specified  in  the  act)  are  restricted  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £95,000  a  year;  and  considerable  advantages  have  arisen  from  the  iniles 
which  are  established  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  secret  service  money,  with 
which  the  crown  is  entrusted. 

By  the  18th  Geo.  IIL  Cap.  31,  £60,000  per  annum  were  settled  on  His  Majesty's 
Bons»  and  £30,000  a  year  to  the  Princesses  of  the  family,  payable  on  the  King's 
demise,  together  with  £8,000  a  year  to  the  son,  and  £4,000  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  commencing  at  his  death. 

Since  the  reign  of  William  1U.  whose  income  and  expenditure  were  ascertained 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  minuteness,  the  public  accounts  until  of  late  years  have 
been  rendered  intricate,  and  in  many  instances  confused,  in  consequence  of  the  sums 
voted  often  proving  deficient,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Land  and  Malt  Tax,  and  by  sums  of 
money  first  appropriated  to  one  purpose,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  another.  The 
perplexity^  intricacy,  and  confusion,  which  this  practice  generated,  suggested  the  measure 
of  appointing  a  Select  Committee  in  1797,  with  power  '<  to  form  and  digest  a  plan 
**  far  controlling  the  public  expenditure^  and  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
^^  a  diminution  theteofr 

The  measures  recommended  by  this  committee  have  greatly  improved  the  mode 
of  stating  the  public  accounts,  although  new  occurrences  since  that  period  have  ren- 
dered these  accounts  susceptible  of  still  greater  accuracy  and  precision.  And  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  new  revision^  calculated  to  produce  such  a  simplified  and  methodized 
detail  as  might  be  comprehended  at  once  by  every  reader. 

The  income  and  the  expenditure  of  the  royal  family,  from  1786  to  1802,  may  be  as- 
certained with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  any  other  branch  of  the  public  expen- 
diturcj  since  a  Committee  of  the  House  Commons  entered  fqlly  upon  this  subject  in  ik 
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report  to  the  Uoase,  consisting  of  73  folio  pages,  from  which  the 
made  of  the  charges  of  the  Civil  list  for  16  years  prior  to  the 


following  statement  is 
5th  January  1802.— 


Class. 


1.  Royal  Family  in  all  its  branches  • 

2.  Great  Oi&ceiv  of  Stete    •    •    .    . 
d.  Foreign  Ministers     .      •      •    ^      . 

4.  Tradesmens  Bills 

5.  Menial  Servants  of  the  Household 

0 

6.  Pensions    .        .        . 

7.  Salaries  to  various  Officers 

8.  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury    . 

9.  Occasional  Payments    .... 


Annual  Average 
expence. 


£. 


s. 


d. 


£. 


209,988  15  0 
33,279  10  0 
80^26    0    2| 

174,697  13  11 
92,424    6     7§ 

114,817     6  11 
76,013  18    2| 
14,455  14     7| 

203,964    6    0| 


Total  for  Sixteen 
Years. 


1,000,167  9  6 


X.   f.  d. 

3,359,828  7  10| 

532,472  0  1 
1,288,416  3  4| 
2,795,163  2  31 
1,478,789  5  8 
1,837,077  10  6 
1,216,222  17  OJ 
231,191  13  10| 
3,263,428  16  4 


16,002,679  17    0 


C 


•.\* 


It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  total  annual  grant  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
present  Majesty's  civil  government  amounted  to  £800,000,  which  was  afterwards  in 
1777  increased  to  £900,000.     The  increased  expence  therefore  beyond 
this  sum  appears  in  16  years  to  be        -        -        --        -        -£  1,602,679  15    Of 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  arrears  of  the  former  civil  list  debt    -    192,600    0    0 

£1,795,179  15    0{ 

Deduct  from  this  amount  various  sums  applied  in  aid 

of  the  civil  list £684,086    0    0 

Deduct  various  balances  remaining  in  the  Exchequer -n 

(according  to  the  Report,  page  58)  including  S  265,174    8  10|  —  899,210     8  10| 
sums  due  by  various  persons        .        -        -     ^ 

""                      £  895,960    6    2 
Add  various  sums  advanced  out  of  the  civil  list,  according  to  the  i          94,084    0    0 
Parliamentary  Report,  page  50        -----        '*      


Net  Balance    ....    £990,053    6    2 
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Which  sum  was  voted  by  PariiameBt,  thereby  discharging  all  deficiencies  up  to  the 
5th  January  1802.  This  excess  is  the  less  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  which  was  not  calculated  upon  in  1788,  a  much  greater  expence 
was  incurred  than  would  have  taken  place  in  16  years  of  continued  peace* 

The  actual  Sums  paid  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Royal  Family j  on  t/ie  5th  January  1802, 

stood  as  follows y  viz. 

per  Annum, 

His  Majesty's  privy  Purse  -  •  -  £  60,000 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  .  -  -  .  -  58,000 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  -  60,000 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 

of  Wales 6,000 

^  The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Cumberland        -         4,000— £188,000 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales        -     £65,000 


Prom  the  Civil 
List. 


From  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  ^ 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester     -     17,000 

The  Duke  of  York  -  -  14,000 
The  Duchess  of  York  -  •  4,000 
The  Dukes  of  Clarence, 
Kent,  Cumberland,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Sussex,  each  y 60,000 
£12,000,   since   augmented 

1^  to  rfl8,000  each 


160,000 


£  348,000 


Since  the  year  1802,  and  particularly  since  the  commencement  of  the  regency,  a 
new  arrangement  has  taken  place,  by  which  considerable  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  civil  list  establishment.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  44th  year  of  his  Majesty  an 
addition  of  £  60,000  was  added  to  the  civil  list,  making  the  whole  £  960,000. 

By  an  Act  of  the  52d  of  his  Majesty,  Cap.  6.  Parliament  granted  to  his  Majesty 
during  his  indisposition,  over  and  above  the  several  sums  of  5^800,000,  £100,000,  and 
£60,000  granted  by  the  1st,  17th,  and  44th  of  the  present  reign,  the  further  sura  of  £70,000 
and  £  50,000  transferred  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  civil  list,  thereby  increasing  the 
civil  list  revenue  to  £  1,080,000.  By  the  52d  of  his  Majesty,  Cap.  7.  £  100,000  were 
granted  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expences 
of  assuming  the  royal  authority.  "  By  the  52d.  of  his  Majesty  Cap.  8.  £  10,000  a  year 
were  granted  to  the  Queen   to    defray  the  increased  expence    to  which  her  Majesty 
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may  be  exposed  ia  consequence  of  his  Majesty's  indisposition,  also  £  100,000  for  his 
Majesty's  present  establishment.  By  the  52d.  of  his  Majesty,  Cap.  57,  the  sum  of 
£36,000  is  granted  to  the  four  Princesses,  Augusta  Sophia,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and 
Sophia,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  &c.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund.  That  part  of  the  King's  Household  and  servants  not  allotted  by  parliament  to 
his  Majesty  is  transferred  to  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  Regent,  together  with  the 
civil  list  revenue,  whicli  is  charged  with  the  £  100,000  a  year  to  the  King,  £  10,000  a 
year  to  the   Queen,  and  all  the  former  expences  of  his  Majesty's  civil  government. 

Annuities  paid  to  the  different  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  out  of  tJie  Consolidated  Fund 

in  1813,  not  incltuled  in  the  Civil  List. 

Duke  of  Gloucester  £14,000 
Princess  Sophia  of 

Gloucester     .     .  .     7,000 

Duchess  of  York  •  .     4,000 

Duke  of  Brunswick  •     7,000 

House  of  Orange  .  .  16,000 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent     £.65,000 

Duke  of  York     .     .     •     . 

.      14,000 

Duke  of  Clarence    .     .     , 

,     .     18,000 

Duke  of  Kent      •     .     •     « 

.     18,000 

Duke  of  Cumberland   •    < 

,     .     18,000 

Duke  of  Sussex  .... 

.     .     18,000 

Duke  of  Cambridge 

.     .     18,000 

Princess   Charlotte  .     .     . 

,     .       7,000 

Princess  Augusta  Sophia  . 

.     .       9,000 

Princess  Elizabeth  . 

.     .       9,000 

Princess  Mary     .     .     . 

.     .       9,000 

\  Princess  Sophia  .     .     • 

■ 

.     .       9,000 

• 

£212,000 

£  48,ooa 


The  other  principal  expences  of  the  nation  are  those  which  attach  to  the  Navy,  the 
Transport  Departmentj  the  Army,  the  Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneous  disbursements. 


NAVAL  EXPENCES  DURING  HIS  MAJESTY'S  RETGN. 

The  Naval  charges  of  this  reign  have  of  course  varied,  according  to  the  periods  of  war 
or  peace.  The  progressive  and  enormous  increase  of  this  branch  of  expenditure  must  be 
attributed  to  two  causes : — The  vast  increase  of  the  naval  armaments^  which  became 
necessary  in  conseqiience  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  and  the  whole  of  the  naval 
powers  of  Europe  being  at  one  time  leagued  against  this  country,  and  still  more  to 
the  vast  augmentation  of  the  price  of  all  articles  necessary  for  building,  equipping, 
and  victualling  ships  of  war,  in  some  instances  double,  and  in  many  others  treble  and  quad* 
ruple  what  such  supplies  actually  cost  at  the  commencement  of  his  Majesty's  reign. 
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1761. 
1762. 
176S. 
1764. 
1765. 
1766. 
.  1767. 
1768j 
1769. 
1770. 
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Tk%  Naval  Charges  of  this  Reign  may  be  thus  staied : 

^4,008,4051  I 
1,985,4823  S 

3,971,915' 
5,525,331 
6,315,523 
11,883,693 
13,033,673 
13,449,388 
13,642,000 
13,619»079 


£5,072,6037  f 
5,688,012  >  ^ 

1771. . 

£2,967,409 

k 

1781. , 

£  8,608,884  - 

[r 

1791. 

1772. 

1,813,164  \ 

1 

1782. 

7,095,228 

1792. 

1,975,661 

1773. 

1,833,578  \ 

y 

'} 

1783. 

6,197,832  - 

) 

1793. 

2,053,200 

1774. 

2,052,917  ( 

1784. 

3,086,269' 

1794. 

2,886,876 

•4 

1775. 

1,599,453  J 

) 

1785. 

2,054,507 

1795. 

2,680,688 

1776. 

3/)92,967^ 

\ 

1786. 

2,381,526 

«? 

1796. 

1,400,409 

• 

1777. 

4,053,666  j 

r 

1787. 

2,286,000 

*  w 

1797. 

1,238,883 

1778. 

4,779,151 

1788. 

2,236,000 

1798. 

1,828,057 

1779. 

4,106,874  ' 

1789. 

2,328,570 

1799. 

1,580,467, 

178a 

6,777,632-- 

9 

1790. 

2,483,636^ 

180a 

To  which  ia  to  be  added  the  Navy  Debt  funded  by  3  Geo.  III.  7  years  Wa^      £  3,483,553 

Idem 5  Geo.  III.    .    Idem  .    .      l,50a,000 

Idem 24  Geo.  III.  American  War) 

Idem 25  Geo.  111.     .    Idem        C  17,869,993 

/f  25,267,881 

■)         War.       J 

^^      j  45,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,1  ■» 

^*™  t  52,  and  53  Geo.  IIL      J   ^""'^  War.  )  65,520,935 

£116,641,862 


1801.^615,857,0371  J 

1802.  13,833,5733  f 

1803.  •10,211,3781 

1804.  12,350,606 

1805.  15,035,630 

1806.  15,864,341 

1807.  17,400,337 

1808.  18,317,547 

1809.  19,578,467 

1810.  19,82^434 

1811.  20,935,894. 

1812.  20,442,149 

1813.  21,212,011, 


n :£&  ueo.  iii.     •     laem 

, ,      (33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,7  „_  ?'f°^ 
"^"^(40,  41,  and  42  Geo.  III.  P^^Jj^^;^^ 


The  expences  of  the  Transport  Service,  Sick  and  Hurt  Establishment,  and  Prisoners 
of  War,  are  included  in  the  nayal  disbursements  of  each  year; J  they  are  so  blended  together 
that  they  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  under  their  respective  heads.      The  aggregate 
expence  for  12  years,  from   1801  to  1812  both  inclusive,  amounts  to  £29,221,524;  and  will 
admit  of  nearly  the  following  division : — 

For  Trantports,  Prisoners  of  War,   including  Clothing,  Medicines,  Ac.  -  •  £23,877,209 

Sick  and  wounded  Seamen  m  his  Majesty's  Service  ......  5,344,315 


jC29,221,524 


Th0  expences  attached  to  the  naval  department  appear  excessive  when  compared 
with  preceding  wars,  and  even  with  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolutionary  war; 
but  in  addition  to  the  great  increase  of  the  prices  already  mentioned,  the  vast  number 
of  ships  in  commission  beyond  what  has  been  employed  in  former  wars,  not  only  for  offen- 
sive warfare  but  to  defend  the  country  against  the  threatened    invasion  of  the   enemy  at 

I  A  considerable  saving  to  the  public  has  accrued  from  placing  under  the  management  of  the  Transport  Board  the 
purchase  of  certain  stores,  which  were  formerly  furnished  under  contracts  with  the  Treasury.  Since  the  business  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  has  been  placed  under  this  establishment  fifteen  Depots  at  home  and  four  abroad  have  been  suppressed, 
producing  a  saving  of  £  14,000  a  year.  A  further  saving  of  £  161,000  per  annum  has  arisen  from  an  arrangement  with 
reqpect  to  the  food  of  the  prisoners  at  home,  and  £  23,300  abroad,  making  a  total  saving  of  £  198,300.  in  the  sick 
and  hurt  department,  where  the  expenditure  was  £536,200  in  1804  and  1805,  only  amounted  to  £  505,600  in  1807  and 
1806 — annual  saving  £  15,800.  In  conveying  troops  to  and  from  Ireland  there  has  been  an  annual  saving  of  £  9,400. 
Total  saving  £  223,300.    See  observations  by  the  Right  Hon,  Geo.  Rose,  1810. 
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one  period  very  formidable  v^hen  in  combination  with  all  the  naval  powers  in  Europe  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  must  be  admitted  that  under  all  circumstances,  such  extensive 
armaments  which,  under  the  direction  of  our  naval  commanders,  have  not  only  rendered 
the  navies  of  Europe  almost  a  non-entity,  but  have  placed  Great  Britain  on  the  highest 
pinnacle   of  power  could  not  be  supported  without  incurring  a  very  enormous  expence. 

The  expeditions  against  the  enemy's  colonies  and  settlements  in  distant  regions,  and 
the  protection  of  numerous  commercial  fleets,  and  of  the  territories  and  dependencies  of  the 
crown  situate  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  rendered  a  numerous  navy  not  only  indis- 
pensable, but  also  occasioned  a  vast  expence  in  tear  and  wear,  greatly  augmented 
in  all  instances,  where  repairs  and  equipments  are  to  be  renewed  abroad,  and,  in  distant 
countries,  where  naval  stores  and  provisions  are  to  be  obtained  only  at  very  advanced  prices. 

It  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  present 
war  there  has  been  in  commission,  refitting,  and  in  ordinary,  261  ships  of  the  line,  36  ships 
of  fiO  guns,  264  frigates,  177  sloops,  14  bombs,  172  brigs,  46  cutters,  and  64  schooners, 
navigated  and  fought  by  140,000  seamen  and  31,540  marines,  independently  of  the 
enormous  expence  of  building  and  repairing  ships  in  the  dock-yards  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  various  other  expences  attached  to  this  gigantic  establishment  in  hiring  transports^ 
maintaining  prisoners  of  war^  sick  and  hurt,  &c« 

MILtTARY  EXPENCES 
DURING  BIS  MAJBSTTS  REIGN. 

The  military  expences  of  the  present  reign  are  of  a  magnitude  so  excessive  as  almost 
to  exceed  credibility,  when  the  population  of  the  united  kingdom  is  taken  into  conside- 
ration, coupled  with  the  supposed  resources  of  the  country.  Like  the  navy»  the  great 
augmentation  of  the  forces,  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  military  equipments  and 
provisions,  joined  to  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  course  of  exchange ,  with  foreign 
countries  will,  in  a  great  measure,  account  for  the  gpreat  increase  of  the  national  expence 
in  this  department. 

During  the  wars  of  the  present  reign,  there  is  scarcely  acountry  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  habitable  globe  that  the  troops  of  Great  Britain  have  not  visited,  and  such  are 
the  improvements  which  have  takei^  place  in  discipline  and  equipment,  and  such  the 
valour  and  skill  which  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  the  united  kingdom  have 
displayed,  that  they  may  now  be  considered  as  ranking  as  high,  if  not  higher  than 
any  in  Europe ;  since  they  have  scarcely  ever  fought  but  to  conquer,  although  opposed  to 
troops  and  commanders,  who  assumed  a  superiority  over  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  expences  incurred  in  this  department  have  been  regularly  increasing,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  statement  of  the  sums  granted  by  parliament  for 
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!1761. 
1762. 
1763. 
^176*. 
176S. 
1766. 
1767. 
1768. 
1769. 
1770. 
1771. 
1772. 
1773. 
L1774. 


i 


48,344,030 
7,667,205 
4,593,805 

1,784,856 
1,910,413 
1,597,314 
1,472,484 
1,497,921 
1,547,931 
1,810,319 
1,551,428 
1,516,402 
1,549,720 


c 


V 


1775.  jg  1,597,051 

1776*  3,500,866 

1777.  3,797,632 

1778.  4,383,666 

1779.  6,013,082 

1780.  6,589,060 

1781.  7,723,912 

1782.  7,645,237 

1783.  5,577,474 

1784.  3,153,191 

1785.  1,689,169 

1786.  1,594,115 

1787.  1,831,069 

1788.  1,979,020 


( 

^1789. 

;ei,917,062 

H 

'  1801. 

rf  12,117,039 

i\ 

|l790. 

1,609,574 

l^ 

1802. 

11,211,795 

K 

i  1791. 

2,062,548 

1803. 

11,786,619 

1 

,1792. 

1,819,460 

1804. 

19,108,859 

1793. 

8,993,715 

1805. 

18,581,127 

1794. 

6,^1,060 

1806. 

18,50^,518 

1795. 

11,610,008 

1807. 

19,875346 

_• 

1796. 

14,911,899 

c  ' 

1808. 

19,439,189 

1- 

1797. 

15,488,083 

w 

^ 

1809. 

21444,770 

i^ 

1798. 

12,852,814  ♦ 

18ia 

20337,080 

1799. 

11,840,000 

1 

1811. 

21,287,004 

1800. 

11,941,767 

1812. 
1813. 

25,174,756 
33,089,334 

t.  t 


The  British  army  is  here  to  be  understood  as  comprising  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire,  consisting  of  Cavalry^  InfaiUry^  Artillery^  Enffineers,  Militia^  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 
Sea  and  Land  FendbleSf  Volunieersj  and  every  oilier  description  of  force,  whether  natives 
or  foreigners  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  exclading  only  the  native  troops  and  the 
British  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

When  the'  military  force,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign  and  during  the 
seven  years  war,  is  compared  with  the  same  species  of  force  paid  and  maintained  by 
the  British  Government  at  this  period,  the  greatest  astonishment  will  be  excited  at  the 
disparity ;  since  from  about  70,000  troops  of  all  descriptions  in  pay  at  the  former  period 
we  now  behold  an  armed  force  supported  at  the  expence  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (exclusive  of  an  army  in  the  territories  under  the  management  of 
the  East  India  Company)  amounting  to  721,987  men,  exclusive  also  of  the  Portuguese, 
German,  and  other  troops  abroad  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  but  making  no  part  of 
the  British  Military  Establishment,  although  adding  considerably  to  the  expence  under 
the  head  of  militarv  services.  / 

Nothing  can  so  forcibly  demonstrate  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the  British 
£m{Are  as  the  financial  res<)urces,  which  have  been  thus  manifested  in  supporting  a  navy 
and  artaiy  of  such  magnitude,  and  at  so  enormous  an  espence, — besides  the  other  charges 
of  government,  which  have  risen  almost  in  the  same  proportion,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  the  sequel. 
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ORDNANCE  EXPENCES. 


The  expences  ibourred  in  this  department,  like  those  of  the  navy  and  army,  have 
monnted  to  an  enormous  height.  From  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign  at 
Michaelmas  1760  to  Michaelmas  1788,  comprising  a  period  of  28  years,  the  expences 
of  the  Ordnance  department,  including  such  Ordnance  Debentures  as  ivere  funded, 
amounted  to  £17,079,011,  averaging  £608,179  yearly.  The  sums  voted  since  that 
period,  and  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  amount  incurred  during  the  preceding  twenty*eight 
years,  are  as  follows  :— 


Amount  from  1760 


to 


17883 

£17,079,011 

1796. 

J?  1,954,665 

1805. 

£4,456,994 

1789. 

459,444 

1797. 

1,643,056 

1806. 

4,328,144 

1790. 

455,872 

1798. 

1,803,580 

1807. 

3,321,216 

1791. 

594,678 

1799. 

1,500,000 

1808. 

3,713,071 

1792. 

422,t)01 

1800. 

1,695,956 

1809. 

5,311,675 

1793. 

788,776 

1801. 

1,639,055 

1810. 

3,819,466 

1794, 

1,345,008 

1802. 

1,952,274 

1811. 

4,352,628 

1795. 

2,321,010 

1803. 

1,125,921 

1812. 

4,620,147 

• 

1804. 

3,737,091 . 

1813. 

4,464,273 

The  expences  of  this  department  were  considerably  increased  in  erecting  fortifica- 
tions and  Martello  Towers  at  the  different  periods  of  the  French  war,  when  an  invasion 
of  the  country  had  been  threatened  by  the  enemy,  while  the  charges  under  this  head  of 
expenditure  have  been  still  more  augmented  since  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection- 
ary  war  in  Spain,  and  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  French.  To  both  these  nations 
immense  quantities  of  anns,  artillery,  and  other  ordnance  stores  have  been  sent  since 
die  year  1808 ;  while  to  C^many,  during  the  years  1813  and  1813,  the  supplies  furnished" 
to  the  tutnies  of  the  allies  ahnost  exceed  calculation.  No  pecuniary  sacrifice  has  been 
spared,  which  could  tend  to  give  enei^  to  their  exertions  in  the  general  struggle  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  but  for  this  country  would  probably 
bave  never  been  effected* 
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BXPENCE8  OF  THE  BARRACK  DEPARTMENT. 

This  expence  was  little  known  and  scarcely  felt  previous  to  the  present  reig^n^  in 
consequence  of  a  prevailing  jealousy  of  the  troops  being  separated  from  the  people. 
The  pressure  of  events,  however,  and  more  enlarged  views  connected  with  the  defence 
of  the  country  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  as  a  means  not  only  of  im- 
proving the  discipline  and  general  character  of  the  troops,  but  also  with  a  view  to  national 
cecont)my. 

Under  this  impression,  the  barrack  system  has  been  extended  to  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  buildiqgs,  including  furniture,  &c.  have  cost  an  average 
of  about  X907,656  a  year  from  the  year  1796  to  1813  inclusive,  making  an  Itggr9glte 
of  £16,337,819  sterling,  and  probably  about  j820,000,000  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent reign  %•     ^he  Barracks  in  Ireland  have  also  been  extremely  expensive. 

In  1806,  there  were  in  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.   Barracks  for  107,359 
men  and  10,419  horses,  of  which  sufficient  to  contain  102,161  men  and  9,218  horses 
are   situated  where  camps  must  otherwise  have  been  formed ;  without  such  accommo- 
dation the  troops  must  have  been  eqcamped  for  160  days*    The  saving  to 
the  public  by  the  Barracks,  instead  of  the  camp,  is  estimated  ibr  IjSO  days  at  -    £  406,843 

The  annual  saving  between  keeping  men  in  barracks  and  quarters 

will  be  in  favour  of  the  former      -        -        -        -        -        ^        -        61,278 


Total  expeuce  of  the  Barrack  Establishment 

«  • 

Net  saving 


£468,121 
-    .    30,712 


£437,409* 


Independently  of  the  saving  to  the  public  by  the  Barrack  Establishment,  much  is 
gained  in  another  point  of  view  from  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  troops  by 
the  prevention  of  those  excesses,  into  which  they  are  betrayed  when  lodged  in  common 
Ale-houses,  where  the  morals  of  the  young  soldier  are  very  speedily  corrupted  in  all 
large  towns,  and  bis  health  not  seldom  impaired. 

%  The  expences  of  the  Barrack  Department  during  the  following  years  stood  thus; — 
Great  Britain. 


1796  £290,000 

1797  737,000 
520,717 
622,478 
479,384 
633,637 
827,597 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 


Continued  if4>110»763 


Great  Britain. 
Continued  d  4,110,763 


1803 
1804 
1805 
l806 
1807 
1808 


513,440 
1,728,643 
1,309,391 
555,193 
506,237 
579,086 


Ireland. 

£ 

113,240 
455,287 
333,069 

-  458,647 
469,450 
442,262 


Great  Britain. 
Contmued  jte,302,753 

1809  .  .   579,563 

1810  •  .   548,481 

1811  .  .   482,025 

1812  .  •   434,441 

1813  .  .   330,026 


Continued  £9,802,753    2,271,955 


Great  Britain  £11,677,289 
Ireland     •    '•      4,660,530 


Ireland. 
1^2,271,955 
499,857 
476,617 
500,434 
45l/)80 
460,587 

^ I 

4,660,530 


Total    £16,337,819 


•  5ee  a  Brief  Exarnxnation^  Ac  by  the  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Rose,  (Hatchard  1806.)  Appendix,  No.  5. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENDITURE. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  great  branches  of  the  national  expenditure^  comprising  the 
Civil  List,  the  Navy,  Atmy^  and  Ordnance  with  their  progressive  increase  since  the  com* 
mencement  of  His  Majesty*s  reign,  it  may  prove  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  enter  intt 
some  detail  with  respect  to  the  Parliamentary  grants  for  casual  and  miscellaneous  expences 
to  which  the  government  have  been  exposed,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  found  to  exceed 
all  credibility. 

Tbete  Grants  are  arranged  under  the  fbUowing  heads,  viz.— 

The  ezpances  of  the  CWil  Govemments  in  the  Colonies. 

Compensations  to  American  Loyalistiy  including  Lands  purchased  for  their  use  in 

Vincent's  and  the  Bahamas. 
West  India  Grants  for  various  purposes. 
African  Grants. 
Expences  incurred  of  Convicts. 
Public  PMsecutbns. 

Eaqpences  incurred  in  executiag  the  Criminal  Law. 
Police  Expences. 

Expences  incurred  in  the  Buildings  of  Somerset  House. 
Ptoliamentary  Expences. 
Foreign  and  Secret  Services. 

Contingencies  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  and  Expences  for  Aliens. 
Commissioners  for  examining  Public  AccountSi  and  for  various  purposes. 
Ecclesiastical  Expences. 
Relief  of  British  Subjects  in  distress. 
PnbUc  Rewards. 
Commercial  Expences. 
Public  Compensations. 

Compensations  to  Individuals  for  Losses  sustained. 
Public  Roads,  Harbours,  and  Buildings. 
Mint  Expences  for  the  Coinage  of  Money. 
French  Clergy  and  Laity. 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
Veterinary  College. 
Vaccine  Establishment. 
Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills. 
Bank  of  England. 
East  India  Company. 

Pensions,  Rewards,  &c.  for  public  services. 
Public  Funerals,  &c 
Public  Monuments. 

« 

Subsidies  and  Loans  to  Foreign  Flowers. 

And  various  other  expences  to  be  bereafttr  mcntioBfA. 
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It  will  be  seen  in  the  seqael,  that  the  miscellaneous  expences  of  6oTerament\ 

from  the  accession  of  His  Majesty  George  III.  at  Michaelmas  1760  to  C  £  9,077,022 

Michaelmas  1788,  being  a  period  of  28  years j 

From  Michaelmas  1788  to  Michaelmas  1802,  being  a  period  of  14  years  to        24,744,219 
From  Michaelmas  1802  to  March  1814;  inclusive,  being  a  period  of  1  If  years  to  76,118,577 


•^mm^ 


Total        .        .        .        £109,939,818 


CIVIL  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Tfee  first  head  of  expence  relates  to  the  civil  governments  in  North  America,  which 
appear  to  have  cost  the  British  Nation  the  following  sums  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign :— - 

Rewards  and  CompeDflations  to  the  Co-  ^      £. 

lonies  for  their  assistaace  in  conquer*  r  Vl^Wt 

ing  Canada  ^ 

Georgia  from  the  Year  1760  to  1776  .    .  77>805 

Eait  Florida    .     • 105,450 

Wcat  Florida 108,311  ^^ 

'  ;        A  irnjsw 

Upper  Canada,  mduding  iSlSySOO  for  6ra* 

tttities  to  Settlers  in  that  province  from  1792  to  1812  inclusive        .        •        •          •  176,866 

NoTa  Scotia  from  1760  to  1788     -     £186,565  and  from  1789  to  1812  inclusive        £192,S08   •  878,873 

New  Brunswick       •          .        Idem            22,356    ....    Idem 111,990  •  134,346 

Cqpe  Breton         •       •        .      Idem            10,600    .    •    •    •    Idem    ...•••  47,315  .  57,915 

SC  John's,  now  Prince  Edward's  Uand  Idem  32,550    .    .    •    •    Idem 53,988   .  86,538 

Newfoundland       •        •       •       •       •        8,365    •    •    •    •    Idem 45,412  •  47,777 


£  1,639,986 


in  the  infancy  of  all  Colonies  the  fostering  hand  of  the  parent  state  is  necessary ; 
but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Colonists  to  ease  it  of  this  burthen  as  soon  as  their  surplus  labour, 
thus  stimulated  and  encouraged,  shall  render  it  practicable.  It  should  always  be  recollected 
by  the  Colonists,  that  the  parent  slate  incurs  a  great  expence  in  their  protection ;  while 
without  being  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  heavy  burthens  of  Great  Britain  they 
enjoy  in  civil  liberty,  security  of  property,  and  the  privileges  of  trade,  all  the  advantages, 
without  a  single  exception,  which  attach  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  parent  country. 


AMERICAN  -LOYALISTS. 


The  liberality  and  generosity  of  the.  British  nation,  extended  towards  the  individuals 
who  adhered  or  appeared  to  adhere  to  the  parent  country  during  the  unfortunate  struggle 
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whichsevered  thirteen  Colonies,  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  benevolence  of  this  country 
for  considei^ably  more  than  a  century,  are  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
At  a  moment  when  Great  Britain  was  weighed  down  by  the  enormous  expence  of  the 
war,  she  liberally  stretched  forth  her  hand  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  civil  ofiicei'Sf 
who  were  appointed  by  government,  were  the  first  objects  of  attention : — To  these 
£32,934  16s.  6d.  were  issued  from  the  civil  list  for  their  immediate  support,  and  to 
others  who  had  suffered  for  their  attachment  to  His  Majesty's  government.  From  the 
year  1776  to  1789  no  less  than  £720,837,  in  addition  to  the  sums  disbursed  under  the 
direction  of  the  oommissionei's  of  inquiry,  were  voted  by  parliament,  partly  to  the  Ame« 
ricah  sufferers  in  general  and  partly  to  those  civil  officers  holding  appointments  from  go- 
vernment, who  had  been  driven  from  that  country. 

Commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  to  examine  and  enquire  into  the  claims  of 
those  who  had  suffered  losses,  ultimately  reported,  after  a  laborious  investigation,  that 
2,994  individuals,  who  had  preferred  claims,  estimated  their  losses  at  £  7,261,358  sterling, 
and  the  annual  income  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  at  £90,236;  but  after  a  full 
investigation  only  1724  could  prove  that  they  sustained  losses  to  the  amount  of 
£1 ,887,548,  and  an  annual  income  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £  75,504.  The  com- 
missioners further  reported,  that  there  were  four  loyal  subjects,  who  had  relief  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  whose  claims  amounted  to  £  45,363,  which 
they  were  unable  to  recover ;  and  that  the  probable  amount  of  future  claims  might  be 
about  £300,000. 

Commissioners  were  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  losses  of  another  cla^  'of 
sufferers,  namely  the  public  officers  and  British  subjects,  who  had  either  lost  their  official 
situations  or  had  been  compelled  to  remove  from  East  Florida,  in  consequence  of  the  cession 
of  that  colony  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  These  commissioners 
reported,  that  they  .  had  received  and  examined  268  different  claims,  amounting  in 
the  gross  to  £602,765  Is.  7d.  of  which  only  179  had  been  sustained,  amounting  toge- 
ther to  £127,552  14s.  3d. 

,The,  important  subject  of  these  respective  reports  came  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament  on  the  6th  of  June  1778,  when  after  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  in  a 
committee  of  supply,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  liquidation  of  the  several  sums, 
which  had  been  ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  sufferers.  And  accordingly,  by  the  Act  of 
the  28  Geo.  III.  cap.  40.  Certificates,  bearing  interest  at  3|  per  cent,  were  ordered  to 
be  issued  to  the  various  classes  of  loyalists  to  the  amount  of  £  1,228,239,  and  to  the 
proprietors  of  estates  in  east  Florida ;{;  a  further  sum  amounting  to  £113,952  14s.  3d.; 

X  "the  cession  of  East  Florida,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  178S,  fi-om  its  local  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  the  abundance  of  fine  lumber  which  it  produced,  has  been  felt  as  a  serious  loss  to  this 
country,  while  to  Spain  it  is  rather  a  burthen  than  an  advantage.  Spain  owes  to  this  country  one  hundred  fold 
beyond  the  value  of  this  colony.  Its  restoratipn  would  be  little  or  no  sacrifice,  while  to  Great  Britain  it  would 
prove  an  acquisition  of  vast  importance  not  only  from  the  lumber  and  pvovisions  it  could  furnish  to  the  Colonies, 
but  from  a  species  of  the  finest  cotton,  required  for  the  manufactures,  which  could-be  cultivated  in  this  colony. 
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besides  whicbt    certain  allowances  were  made  to   those  public  officers  and  loyalists, 
whose  losses  of  income  had  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners. 

In  addition  to  these  grants,  an  expence  to  the  extent  of  £38,093  IQs.  lid.  was 
incurred  in  salaries  to  the  commissioners,  their  clerks,  and  others  connected  with  the 
establishment,  besides  £3>700  paid  to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  ascertain  the  East 
Florida  claims.  The  fees^  at  the  Exchequer  on  £150,000  paid  to  the  loyalists  in  1785 
amounted  to  jf3,750  14s.  Od.  The  lands  purchased  at  the  Bahama  Islands  and  St. 
Vincent  for  the  use  of  the  loyalists,  together  with  the  expence  of  surveying*  and  set- 
tling the  ^ew  establishments  for  them  in  Nova  Scotia  and  other  British  settlements 
in  North  America  have  been  estimated  at  £250,000,  while  the  half-pay,  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  provincial  corps  raised  from  among  the  loyalists  during  the  war,  has  also 
been  estimated  at  £60,000.  In  the  year  1787,  £50,000  were  voted  towards  the  ex- 
pence of  victnalling  the  loyalists  in  their  new  settlements  in  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican colonies^ — an  expenoe  which  probably  had  not  in  the  first  instance  been  contem- 
plated 

The  following  Statement  will  nearly  shew  the  amount  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  British  Government,  manifested  towards  the  American  Loyalists  and 
the  Sufferers  in  East  Florida. 

1*  Suns  pud  prior  to,  snd  sboe  the  appointment  of  the  Commitiionert  of  Inquiry, 

exdiuive  of  the  sums  distributed  under  their  direction                •           •           •  i^20,87S 

8.  Loyalists'  Certi6catea  by  the  28th  Geo.  III.  Cap.  40             •           •           •           •  1,228,289 

S.  LoyalisU' Certificates  of  East  Floiida      •      Idem                •           •     '      .           .  l]8»d5S 

4w  Unliquidated  Claims  estimated  at       •           .    -       •           •           .           •           •  dOOyOOO 

5.  Annual  Incomes  of  Loyalists,  if  reduced  to  <£d5»000,  at  ten  years  purchase            •  850^000 
6*  Half«pay  to  the  OiBcers  of  the  Provincial  Corps  raised  in  America,  XfiO^OOO  at  eight 

years  purchase                 .•••••••  480^000 

7*  The  estimated  expence  of  the  Commissioners  before  their  Inquiry  terminates,  in  the 

whole 50,000 

8f  The  expence  of  the  East  Florida  Commission             .           •           .           •           .  8,750 
9*  Lands  purchased  for  the  Loyalists  in  the  Bahamas  and  St.  Vincent's,  and  the  ex- 
pence  attending  their  new  Settlements  in  the  North  American  Provinces             •  250,000 
10.  Fees  at  the  Exchequer          ••.•••••  2,750 


D 


Total    £3,500,584 


Thus  it  appears,  that  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half  have  been 
from  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  from  the  labour  of  its  people,  for  the  purpose 
of .  communicating  assistance  and  comfort  to  their  fellow  subjects,  whose  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  parent  state  had  driven. them  from  their  homes,  and  their  means 
of  subsistence  in  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  which,  after  a  struggle  of 
nearly  eight  years,  bad  been  ultimately  severed  from  this  country. 
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The  national  liberality  in  this  instance  is  withont  parallel,  and  places  the  govern- 
ment,  the  legislature,  and  the  people  ur  a  point  of  view,  which  must  excite  the  admi- 
ation  of  all  civilized  countries;  «nd  mpm  especially »  as  these  pecuniary  sacrifices  were 
made  partly  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  burdens,  the  result  of  an  expensive  war, 
and  ultimately  at  a  time  when  the  resources  of  the  nation  bad  become  extremely  limited, 
and  when  a  temporary  gloom  bad  overspread  the  country  in  consequence  of  a  stagnation 
of  trade  and  other  calamities  at  the  conclusion  of  this  unfortunate  war.  This  liberality, 
however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  a  tide  of  prosperity  soon  after  burst  upon 
the  nation,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.* 


•  The  following  10  an  ettimtta  tf  A^  flOKpepcoi  «f  Abe  Britbli  North  Ameckaa  CoIoaiMi,  froio  Ukb  secession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  until  Michadmas  1788*  U  exhibiti  in  strong  coIoudb  tbe  vast  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  the 
parent  state  for  the  protection  of  these  provinces  against  a  foreign  enemy^  and  all  the  evils  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  an  arbitrary  government.  It  shews  also  the  liberality  of  the  parent  country  in  easing  the  Colonies  of 
the  burthen  of  their  javil  esiaUishments,  and  its  hematAmte  mbensam  dKatowa  prevjjikdt  <^r  iu  fostering  care 
was  required.— 

1.  The  expence  of  settling,   securing^  and   defraying  ithe  eappences  ef  tjba  CSvB 

Governments  of  the  American  Cc^onies       ,  •  •  .  .  £l^9^tSB2 

2.  Compensations  and  rewards  to  the  Colonies  for  assisting  in  warlike  operati<3tnB  for  their 

own  immediate  advantage  and  protection      .  .  •  •  •  1,37^18 

3.  Bounties  granted  on  the  importation  of  American  commodities  for  the  benefit  of 

cultivators     ...  •  .  .  ,.  .  •  •  1,60^9345 

4.  To  the  proprietors  of  North  Carolina  for  the  purchase  of  their  title  to  that  province  22)500 

5.  To  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  at  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  in  1740  •  20,000 

6.  The  expenceof  Aiaerieni  surreys  of  the4XMttt»  &t^  ffidbfGregit  Britain  34t^ 

7.  Money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  fonses  eiai^yed  in  the  defence  of  the  Colonies 

from  1714  to  1775  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  8,779,925 

6.  Money  voted  finam  2775  to  1788  inclusive,  at  the  rate  of  £100>000  per  .annum  1,400,000 

»  «  •  •  «  * 

9.  Extraordinary  eacpences  of  Forts,   Garrisons,  Ordnance  Stores^   and  presents  to 

Indians,  &c  ftc.      •  •  •  .  •  •  •  •  IQ»500,000 

10.  Expences  of  Fleets  and  Naiv/d  stations  established  for  the  diefence  of  America,  and  tp 
prevent  the  Colonies  &axf^  ftUing  undw  the  4ominion  of  a  foreign  Vrbitrsrir 
Government  ••.••••.  12t000,000 

lit  Compensations  and  relief  to  American  Loyalists  estimated  (perhaps  too  low)  at  d»50Q»000 

^£40,533,266 

The  most  prejudiced  Citizen  of  the  new  government  of  the  United  States  will  not  deny,  that  the  free 
constitution  and  most  of  the  advantages  they  now  enjoy  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fostering  and  protecting  power  of 
Gseat  Britain,  eieerdsed  irtth  a  liberali^  and«t  an  expenoe  which  is  .unexampled.  Mid  fr<wn  which  j^fults  irer|r 
diiiBfent  from  what  has  beoi  ^perienoed  m^t  have  boeii  expootad ;  since  protection  wss^orded  .withov^t  th<ye 
heavy  bncdens,  which  must  herea<^  be  su^pQCted  Icom  .the  jabour  p[  the  ^peopl^  which  {Under  the  British  Gom 
remment  was  all  their  own« 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

If  the  salaries  of  the  different  governors  of  the  West  India  colonies^  which^  a9 
representatives  of  his  Majesty,  are  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  shall  make  no  part  of 
the  estimate  of  these  colonies^  the  burthen  upon  this  country  on  account  of  their 
civil  establishments  may  be  considered  as  very  light.  These  colonies  have  in  general 
yielded  a  revenue  equal  to  their  civil  establishments. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign  to  the  year  1788  inclusive,  the  only 
parliamentary  grjtnts,  which  appear  in  the   public  accounts,  are  these  following: — 

Compensation  to  the  GoTemment  of  Barbadoes  in  1765       •         .410,000    £ 
Idem     •    •     to  assist  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  in  ^ 

cleansing  the  Channel,  &c.  in  1785        .        .        . )  5,000—15,000 

To  the  Bahama  Islands,  includmg  £14,206  paid  for  thel  ^ 

purchase  of  the  soil  in  1784;  and  1786      •        •        .3 

Bermuda  .•.....•  3,832 

Dominicar-Chief  Justice's  Salary  •        •        •  600—32,128 


From   the   year  1789   to   the  year  1812  inclasive,  it  appears  that 

the  following  additional  sums  have  been  voted — 

£ 

To  the  Bahama  Islands         • 92,308 

Bermuda 14,502 

Dominica         •  .        •        .        •  *      •        •  14,004? 

Salaries  to  the  Judges  of  Vice*  Admiralty  Courts,  new  modelled,  *\ 

in  the  West  Indies  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  from  L  71,685 

1801  to  1812  inclusive         • ) 

"—192,499 


jg239,627 


The  lia^val  and  military  expences  in  protecting  the  West  India  Colonies,  during  the 
present  reign,  -  have  been  very  enormous  in  consequence  of  foreign  wars  which  have 
occurred,  and  which  can  only  be  compensated  by  the  retention  of  the  captured  colo- 
nies.   It  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the  amount. 
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BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  AFRICA. 


The  British  Forts  m  Africat  and  the  Civil  Establishment  at  Senegambia,  from  the  ) 

commencement  of  the  present  reign  mitil  the  year  1788,  amounted  to        •         j  * 

The  Expences  incurred  since  that  period  to  the  year  ISIS*  aihounted  to       •  410,069 

The  sums  voted  for  the  Establishment  and  support  of  the  Settlement  at  Sierra 
Leone,  from  the  year  1798  to  181S  inclusive,  amounted  to         •       •        •        f 


211,668 


Expences  of  Mission  making  discoveries  in  Africa  in  the  years  1805, 1806,  and  1810  4,691 


Total    ;£!, 107,418 


It  is  anxiously  to  be  hoped,  that  the  extension  of  commerce,  arising  from  the 
gradual  improvement  6f  these  settlements  and  the  growth  of  valaable  produce,  will 
in  due  time  recompence  the  country  for  the  enormous  sums  which  have  already  been 
expended  on  them,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  be  diminished.  When  the  additional 
expence  of  protecting  the  African  Settlements  during  war  is  considered,  great  doubts 
ngiay  be  entertained  as  to  their  ever  prbving  of  any  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom* 


CONVICTS  IN  THE  HULKS. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  American^  war,  the  British  and  Irish  con- 
victs, ordered  for  transportation,  were  conveyed  to  the  American  colonies  by  contractors, 
at  an  easy  expence  to  government.  On  their  arrival  in  Maryland,  to  which. province 
they  were  usually  sent,  their  services  for  seven  or  fourteen  years  were  purchased  by 
the  planters  and  others,  who  employed  them  either  in  agricultural  labour  or  in 
handicraft  employments,  according  to  the  occupations  they  had  pursued  in  this 
country.  The  laws  of  the  province  admitted  of  a  considerable  degree  of  coercion  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  which,  being  known  to  the  convicts,  generally  produced  good 
behaviour.  Thus  controlled  and  enured  to  habits  of  increasing  industry,  being  at  the 
same  time  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  they  became  useful  instead  of  noxious  members 
of  this  new  community,  because  there  was  no  other  alternative.  These  habits  became 
familiar  at  the  end  of  their  servitude,  while  those  who  possessed  superior  talents, 
availing  themselves  of  resources  which  did  not  exist  in  the  parent  state,  either  became 
agriculturists,  or  followed  their  trade  on  their  own  account  as  handicrafts,  by  which 
numbers  in  process  of  time  acquired  property,  and  became  ultimately  themselves  the 
purchasers  of  the  services  of  ^convicts,  chu&ing  those  who  from  their  particular  trades 
)t>est  suited  their  purpose. 

F  V  2 


ON  THB  PUBUC  IMOOMB 
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The  wn  of  resistance  in  the  colonies  terminated  this  mode  of  disposing  of  con' 
▼icts;  and  in  the  choice  of  difficulties  the  British  Government  resorted  to  the  expe« 
dient  of  confining  these  offenders  in  the  hulks,  and  of  employing  them  in  raising 
ballast  and  other  works  upon  the  Thames,  and  afterwards  the  labour  of  a  put  was 
transferred  to  Portsmouth  and  its  vicinity. 

From  the  year  1776  to  178S  inclusive  there  was  etp^nded  in  maintaining 
convicts  in  the  Hulks 

From  1789  to  March  1814  indosive,  the  following  additional  sums  have  been 
disbursed,  viz. — 

Granted  by  Pariiament  in  1789 


jea&o,873 


Although  the  system  has  undergone  many  improve* 
ments,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  managed  as  such  an  establish- 
mentis  susceptible  of,  yet  it  is  liable  to  many  objec- 
tions.  There  is  an  error  in  the  principle.  The  great 
object  of  reform  is  rendered  impracticable.  The  most  de- 
praved of  the  convicts  of  the  metropolis,  who  are  generally 
irreclaimable,  herd  t<^ther  with  the  country  convicts, 
who  are  comparatively  innocent,  and  might,  by  proper 
management,  be  rendered  useful  members  of  society ; 
but  in  such  seminaries  the  force  of  evil  example  has  & 
powerful  influence  on  their  minds,— -they  become  speedily 
proselyted  to  all  the  vices  and  all  the  depravity  of  the 
town  convicts,  and  thus  every  measure  adopted  for  their 
reform  is  defeated.  Having  thus  jdned  their  associates 
in  crimmality,  slightly  tinged  with  the  wickedness  and 
vices  peculiar  to  great  towns,  ultimately  the  whole  (or 
nearly  the  whole)  from  the  lessons  they  learn  exhibit  the 
same  degree  of  depravity  and  die  same  disposition  to 
renew  their  depredations  oti  tile  public,  upon  a  more 
extended  scale, — acquiring  an  additional  degree  of 
adroitness  and  resource  from  the  fbats  of  robbery  re- 
counted by  their  compamons  in  iniquity. 


1790 
1791 
J  792 
1793 
1794 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 


66,A98 
41,117 
52,565 
23,424 
23^428 
24,969 
26,903 
20,767 
67,899 
36,863 
72,914 
40,353 
45,317 
31,024— 


1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
March  1814 


Total  27  years. 
40,847 
44»116 
63,719 
48,329 
51,350 
48,250 
55,205 
56,450 
83,130 
70,800 
75,000 


563,631 

•  ■'      — 

£784,504 


93,594—    720,880 


Total  in  38-9  years  £1,505,384 


>•■  ■■  — 
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The  legislatare,   at  leng^h^  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  mode  of  punishing 

convicts,  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  building  a  penitentiary  house  upon  a  large 

scale. 
In  the  year  1799  there  was  granted  towards  tilie  erection  of  this  building    •    £86^000 

In  the  year  1812  a  further  grant  was  made  of •    •    •    •    •        30,000 

And  in  1813  ^  further  sum  was  g^nted  of.«,.«......        28,885 

exclusive  of  £2,828  paid  for  designs  for  Penitentiary  Houses, — ^making  a    . 

total  of  £07,658.     . 
And  the  building  is  now  in  progress. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  CONVICTS. 


The  system  of  the  hulks  being  found  inadequate  to  the  object  of  reform  which 
had  been  anticipated,  the  executive  govermn^it,  allured  by  the  splendid  account  which 
had  been  gtwn  of  the  great  fertility  and  salubrious  climate  of  that  part  of  New 
Holland  denominated  Botany  Bay,  formed  the  project  of  tramqporting  the  male  and 
female  convicts  to  that  distant  region;  no  doubt  in  the  expectation  that,  encouraged 
by  the  productive  natune  of  the  soil  and  the  encouragements  which  would  be  held 
out  by  grants  of  land  to  the  most  deserving,  these  unfortunate  individuals  would 
alter  their  evil*  course  in  a  country  where  no  temptations  existed,  and  would  become 
useful  members  of  society. 

Under  these  impressions,  a  plan  was  formed  in  the  year  1785  for  establishing  a 
settlement  in  New  UoUand,  and  in  the  following  year  (1786)  the  measure  of  trans* 
porting  felons  to  New  South  Wales.  '  The  first  embarkation  took  place  in  1787» 
and  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  year  after,  1030  male  and  female  convicts  were 
landed  in  the  new  colony ;  which  has  been  followed  up  ever  since  by  additional  em- 
barkations from  year  to  year.  In  1701  the  number  transported  extended  to  5000. 
According  to  a  report  made  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1812^  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  colony  by  the  latest  advices  stood  thus ;  -^ 

Convicts 

Settlers  and  Free  persons 

Troops 

Total    11,950 


ttt 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


It  i^pean  also  from  the  report  of  die  select  committee  of  the  Hoiue  of  Commons^ 
printed  the  26th  June  1798,  that  from  the  year  1788  to  1797,  the  sum  expended  on 


convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales  amounted  to 
The  same  report  slates—  in  1789 

**  The  Civil  Estoblishment  as  costing    £2,877  10    0 
The  Military  EsUblishment  Idem        6,847     1  10 

£9,724  11  10 
10,010    0    0 


\ 


£l,0»7,2aO 
in  1797 
and     £5,523  10    O 
and     16,906    4    2 


Naval  iistablishment 


1^9,734  11  10 


£22,429  14  2 
10,010  0  0 

£32,439  14  9. 


wrr 


Since  the  year  1797,  the  Pavliamentaiy  grants  for  the  support  of  this  estah- 
luhment  have  been  regular  and  progressive,  generally  increasing  every  year, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  statemoit  :— 

Granted  by  Parliament  for  the^ 

expences  of  the  Colony  of  New  v  in  1798    . 

SonthWales        .        .        ,    } 


Brought  over    ^368,23S 
59,230 


17^ 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 


26,546 
71,019 
47,699 
46,849 
36,443 
38,049 
32,398 


1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 


44,412 
87,819 
30,542 
65,585 
53,286 
43,306 
61,074 
93,695—777,952 


Carried  over    £358^33 


£1,815,189 


650,000 


In  these  sums  are  not  Included. the  military  or  naval  expences,  which 
must  have  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  additional  force  sent  out 
since  1797 ;  the  whole  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  on  an  average  than 
£25,000   a  year  from  the    first  settlement  of  the  colony  in   1787   to   the 

present  year  1813  *        .        .        ,        , 

Total  including  Naval  and  Military  Expences    £2,465,182 

This  almost  incredible-expence  deserves  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Leg^s- 
Jature^  more  especially  instead  of  diminishiug,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  colony  advanced,  H  has  been  increasing*  within  the  last  five  years 
in  a  ratio  that  is  truly  alarming ;  since  upon  an  average  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  full 
support  of  the  vt^hole  population  of  the  colony,  where  there  ought  at  this  period  to  b^ 
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a  considerable  proportion  of  surplus  labour^  applicable  at  least  to  the  civil  and  military 
expeuces  of  the  settlement. 

Expences  incurred  by  Police  Establishments  in  the  Metropolis. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  reign  various  establishments  connected  ^^ith  the  police 
of  the  metropolis^  for  the  more  correct  and  regular  administration  of  the  office  of 
justices  of  the  peace^  and  for  the  more  certain  and  speedy  detection,  apprehension, 
and  punishment  of  criminal  o£fenders,  have  been  instituted  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  Parliament,  namely, —  ... 

1.  In  1792.  Seven  Public  Offices^  situate  at  convenient  diatances  from  each  other,  in  the  City  and 

Liberty  of  Westminster,  the  Out-parbhes  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Borough  of  South- 

warky  at  each  of  which  three  Magistrates  preside  daily  with  Clerks  and  a  competent  £ 

number  of  Police  Officers,  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  other  objects  connected  y  406,i3S 

with  the  functions  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.    The  expences  of  these  offices,  including  the 

Office  in  BowHStreet,  after  deducting  the  fees,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  from  1792  to 

1818,  amounted  to J 

2.  Granted  for  a  horse  and  foot  patrole  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  highway  rob-  \ 
beries,  including  £1,595  paid  for^  Plan  from  1805  to  1813  inclusive     .        •        •        .  )      ^^^^ 

3.  Thames-Police  Office,  instituted  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1800,  where  three  Magistrates 
preside,  with  eighteen  River  Surveyors  and  forty-three  Water  Officers,  who  patrole  the   J 

river  every  night  for  the  prevention  of  criminal  offisnoes  and  the  detection  of  ofienders,   f    |^^  ^^^ 

operating  at  the  same  time  as  a  check  to  illicit  trade^    Expences  after  deducting  the  (        * 

fees,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  to  1813 •        •        m  J 

Inspector  of  the  temporary  places  of  confinement  of  Felons  previous  to  transportation,  -i 

r        3,733 

Tota}        i:566,416 


-  from  1802  to  1812  inclusive 


Parliamentary  Grants,  Sfc.  for  the  Expences  of  the  Mint  and  Coinage  of  Money. 

The  gold  coinage  in  this  reign  was  much  more  extensive  than  in  any  that  pre- 
ceded it.     The  silver  coinage  was  extremely  limited. 

Granted  at  vajrious  times  for  the  extra  expences  of  the  1 

.    Mint  previous  to  the  year  1778  inclusive       ....     .     1 28  years     .    .     £573,089 

Granted  by  Parliament  idem  from  1789  to  1799  inclusive     11  years    .    •        116,025 
The  following  sums  were  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  from 

1800  to  1813 :—  * 

The  Master  of  his  Majesty's  Mint  in  England  .     •  .  •     •  £117,300 

Idem    .     •     •    Idem      •    .     *      in  Scotland  •     •     .    •  14,400 
Receiver  of  Fees  and  Emoluments  in  the  Office  of  1 

Master  of  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London    •    •    J  32,^27—  164,627 

^  Total    £853,741 


SM  mf  TDB  FUBUC  INCOME 

It   hut  b^n  genmiUy  suppoied,  tiiat  «t  his  Majestj's  »cce«Bkm  to  th«  throne 

there  m^^ht  be  of  gold  in  circulation ,        £S5/W0,000 

From  the  year  1760  to  the  23d  Augfust  1773,  there  was  coined  about     .  10,000,000 

From  the  23d  of  August  1773  to  the  end  of  1777        Idem  .        .  20,447,002 

From  the  end  of  the  year  1777  to  the  end  of  1798        Idem    .    £33,831,236 

Deduct  for  light  gdneas  recoined  Mace  1777    .    15,328,106—18,508,040 


je73,950,042 


The  new  winage  of  gold  dmag  the  preseal  reign  may  be  estimated  at 

^about  . *         £64,000,000 

To  which  must  be  added  the  apposed  ciroulatMn  in  1700  -85,000^000 

89,000/000 
Deokict  light  guiness  wUiidrftwn  ftwn  circtdalioB  and  re<ooi&ed 

about  .        k 90,000,000 


i«i ■■  ^  I   ■    tf 


Remains    £59,000,000 


I 


Of  tbis  hnmeme  taoif  howcrver,  there  is  uo  reasou  to  believe^  that  more  than  about 
£15,000,000  (the  amoant  estimated  in  the  Table^  No.  2,  page  55  in  this  work) 
temains  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  hoards 
of  individuals,  including  the  silver  of  the  mint  coinage  in  cipculation;  the  deficiency 
has  been  unqnestionaUy  converted  into  bullion,  or  exported  in  coin  to  foreign  coan«> 
tri£s^  and  what  has  been  melted,  something  also  must  be  allowed  for  waste  and 
fw  losses  at  sea* 

It  is  impossible,  while  the  precious  metals  are  to  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  every  other  article  of  commerce^  that  any  human  law  can  preserve  them  in 
the  shape  of  coin  in  this  or  any  other  country,  when  it  becomes  the  interest  of  in- 
dividuals to  convert  such  coin  into  bullion;  which  nnist  uniformly  be  the  case  in  all 
instances  where  the  demand  for  the  precious  metab  for  commercial  or  mmnu&ctiiring 
purposes  exceeds  the  supply.  When  this  happaas  to  be  the  case,  bulUon,  like  com, 
sugar,  coffee,  or  any  other  article  of  commerce,  will  advance  in  price,  and  vice  versd. 
The  high  price,  therefore,  of  the  precious  metals,  for  a  series  of  yeaani,  softeiently 
accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the  coin  as  a  medium  ^f  exchange* 


V. 
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tii 


Grantt  of  Parliament  to  his  MajesU^s  Executive  Govemrnent  for 

Secret  Services, 


ffrmited  for  Secret  Services  previoni  to  the  year  1802  inclusive 

Granted  1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
lilO 
1811 
1812 

1813 


eigbt  years  ,  •  £l»025,34I 
i?I50»000 
150,000 
175,000 
175,000 
175,000 
68,767 
175,000 
175,000 
175,000 
175,000 
175,000—1,768,767 


3? 


Total    £2,794,112 


nefUary  Chants  for  the  Expences  incurred  at  the  Offices  of  his  Ma^ 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Messengers  and  Contingencies,  and 

Superintendance  of  Aliens. 

Granted  for  Contingent  Expences  from  1804  to  181S  inclusive  .       •       • 

Granted  for  the  Superintendance  of  Aliens  previous  to  1804 

Grapted  for       •       Idem       t       from  1804  to  1813  incIusive^lO  years      « 


£200,495 
43,461 

74,725 

£318,679 


/ 


parliamentary  Grants  for  Law  Charges^  and  for  the  Rewards  for  the  Prosecution  ani 

Conviction  of  Felons  paid  to  the  Sheriffs. 


Granted  for  Law  Charges,  from  1804  to  1813  .        .        .        .        . 

Granted  to  the  Sheriffs  for  the  prosecntion  of  Felons,  from  1804  to  1813  inclusive 
Granted  for  the  prosecution  of  Offenders  under  the  Coinage  Law  previous  to  J809 
pranted  for       •        ,        ,       Idem       t  •        1803  to  18)3  inclusive 


£197,500 

106,606 

15,806 

42,029 

£361,943 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  *c, 

Aldiough  no    palace   has   been  erected  for  the  residence  of  his  Majesty,  during 
ihe  present  reign,  suitable  to  the  Sovereign  of  so  great  an  Empire,   yet  lai'ge  suma 

Q  G 
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have   at   different    times    been    expended  in  public  buildings  of  various  descriptions,- 
the  principal  of  ^hich  are  these  following: — 

The  Queen's  Palace  or  Buckingham  House,  including  the  purchase  money  and  repairs       •     £100,627 

Granted  at  different  times  for  building  and  repairs  of  Carleton  House          •        •        .        •  8S»700 

Granted  to  the  Foundling  Hospital 868,679 

Granted  for  rebuilding  Bethlem  Hospital             72,819 

Bebuilding  Newgate  in  1780 80,000 

Granted  a^  different  time^  for  building  Somerset  Place,  exclusive  of  £100,000  paid  by  the 

Public  to  the  Crown  for  purchasing  the  Queen's  Palace               891,275 

Granted  at  different  times  for  building  a  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  near  Blackwall,  in 

Surrey 260,000 

Granted  at  diffisrent  times  for  building.  Sec  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Chelsea     .        •  8]  7,725 
Idem        .        ,        •        for  the  Royal  Military  Asylum          •        «        .        Idem,  inclu«- 

ding  the  purchase  of  the  Land •  289,443 

Idem        .        •        •        for  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum  at  Greenwich            .        •        •        •  279,929 
Idem        •        •        •        for  Land  purchased  at  Woolwich,  Weedon  Beck,  and  Warley 

Common  for  the  Ordnance         •  ^ «        .        .  118,106 

Granted  at  different  times  for  a  Lazaret  at  Chetney  Hill              <.  .  167/XX> 

Idem        .        •        •        for  the  expence  of  the  Building,  Machinery,  &c.  of  the  New  Mint 

on  Tower  HOI 881,990 

Idem  for  enlarging,  repairing,  and  improving  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  including  the 

Speaker's  House          .        •        •               204«,079 

Idem  for  openbg,  enlarging,  and  improving  the  Streets  near  Westminster  Hall           •        .  66,757 

Idem  for  erecting  a  house  adjoining  the  Admiralty  in  1786         •        •        .        •        •        .  6,000^ 

Idem  for  the  purchase  of  Houses  taken  down  and  the  ground  on  which  they  stood      •        •  198,643 

Idem  for  ground  for  erecting  the  New  Sessions  House  in  Westminster        •        •        •        •  12,225 

Idem  for  repairs  of  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey          t        •        •        •        •  15,708 

Idem  for  repairs  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster             «  11,221 

Idem  for  the  Royal  Vault  an4  Chapter  House  erecting  at  Windsor 6,000 

Idem  for  a  Building  for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter's Museum,  and  for  erecting  a  Theatre  •••.•••  ^  27,500 
Idem  for  a  house  for  the  Judge  Advocate  General^  in  Downing-street  •  .  .  •  9,685 
Idem  for  the  purchase  of  Sir  John  Eden's  House  •  .  .  •  •  .  .  •  7,878 
Idem  for  a  house  and  offices  for  the  Secretary  of  State  Idem  •  .  .  •  .  8,435 
Idem  for  repairs  avd  furniture  to  the  Irish  Office  in  Great  George-street,  Westminster  •  2,099 
Idem  for  a  house  and  furniture  for  the  India  Board  in  Downing-street          •        .        •        •  1,871 

Granted  for  the  repairs  of  Prisons      .        .         •        • 68,880 

Idem  for  the  purchase  of  the  Gaol  in  Surrey 4,214 

Idem  for  building  a  new  Prison  at  Edmburgh             11,000 

Idem  for  building  a  Penitentiary  House  in  Totbijl-fields,  now  in  progress,  including  the 

sums  paid  for  Plans      .        .  * 97,658 

Idem  for  building  a  Light  House  at  Heligoland ^    •        .  18,486 

For  defraying  the  expences  incurred  in  buildmg  a  Light  House  on  the  Cape  or  BeU  Rock  25,000 
For  the  purchase  of  two  Houses  in  Albion-street,  Adelphi,  for  the  additional  Conunissioners 

of  public  Accounts  in  1806 1,940 

For  Repairs,  Alterations,  and  Furniture  of  the  Audit  Office,  Adelphi^  in  1808          •        .  8,500 

Total    £8,604,481 
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This  agfgfregate,  largfe  as  it  appears  to  be^  does  not  inclade  the  boildings  which  have  been 
erected  for  military  jmrposes^( except  the  asylams  for  education)  and  for  objects  of  defence 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  such  as  fortifications,  bat- 
teries,  martello  towers,  and  other  erections  in  Gceat  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  to  these 
shall  be  added  the  forts  and  other  simitar  building,  with  the  houses  attached  thereto, 
which  have  been  erected  in  the  different  dependencies  of  the  crown  rluring  the  present 
reign;  and  if  to  the  whole  shall  also  be  add^d  the  annual  repairs^  which  these  buildinfrs 
and  erections  have  required,  the  whole  expences  incurred  in  the  British  Empire  must 
be  immense. 

As  however  the  money  thus  expended  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  any  Parlia* 
mentary  grant,  and  is  of  course  not  to  be  found  in  what  is  Usually  denominated  the  Appro- 
priation Acts  of  each  year,  there  are  no  means  of  discovering  the  precise  ainount, — d  part 
being  paid  out  of  the  sums  voted  generally  for  the  ordnance  service,  and  a  proportion  also 
by  bills  drawn  on  the  Treasury  :— ^Perhaps  the  aggregate  may  be  estimated  at  about  six 
millions  for  the  whole  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign. 

If  it  shall  be  argued  (while  money  is  borrowed  by  the  public),  that  the  large 
sums  thus  laid  out  impose  a  hardship  on  posterity,  it  may  with  justice  be  answered, 
that  this  species  of  expence  differs  from  that  which  is  wasted  in  wars  or  other  im- 
provident expenditure,  inasmuch  as  the  aecomuftodation  it  affords,  and  the  advantages 
resulting  from  it,  are  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  as  for  the  present  gene- 
ration.  In  fact,  these  improvements  constitute  a  part  of  the  national  property,  repre- 
senting the  sums  expended  upon  them.  The  aggregate  amount  is  certainly  so  enormous 
as  even  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  those  members  of  the  Legislature  now  living,  who 
assisted  in  voting  this  money,  and  the  public  boards  and  others  whose  province  it  is  to 

record  these  expences. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Granted  for  the  British  Museum  to  1788  i?39,750 

Further  GranU  to        Idem        from  1789  to  1813  inclusive*  155,540 


£195,290 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS.  . 

Granted  to  the  Institution  for  preventing  the  spreading  of  contagious  malignant  Fevers  in 

the  Metropolis,  in  1805  ;£3,000 

Idem  for  the  fiefuge  to  the  Destitute,  25th  March,  1814 1,400 


£4,600 


*  These  are  yearly  grants  to  the  British  Museum  from  £3,000  to  10,  11,  13,  and  20  thousand  pounds;  part 

ibr  the  support  of  this  national  establishment,  but  the  larger  proportion  for  the  purchase  of  Books,  Manuscripts, 

Medals,  ancient  Statuary,  and  other  Works  of  Art.    Among  these  are  Mr.  Townley%  Mr.  Gceville's,  and  other 

Collections     The  property  deposited  in  this  great  and  splendid  national  Institution  may  now  be  considered  of 

immense  value.     The  expences  incurred  in  this  reign  are  exclusive  of  £37,000,  paid  for  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Col* 

lection,  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  &c,  under  the  36  Geo.  IL  ciqp.  26. 
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PUBLIC  ROADS,  BRIDOE&,  HARBOURS,  CANALS,  *c. 


Whenever  public  money  shall  be  judiciously  Idid  out  in  those  g^eneral  improve^* 
ments,  which  shall  open  more  effectually  the  intercomnie  and  communication  between 
the  cultivated  and  remote  parts  of  the  country  and  one  district  with  another,  whether 
by  bridges,  roads,  or  canals,  such  money  may  be  truly  said  to  be  well  employed  for 
the  beuelit  uf  thu  uaiiun  3  since  nothing  can  tend  more  to  render  the  produce  of  the 
soil  abundant,  or  to  difiuse  it  generally  where  it  may  be  most  wanted. 

Had  the  many  millions,  which  it  has  unfortunately  for  the  country  been  found 
necessary  to  expend  in  wars,  been  employed  in  the  general  improvement  of  waste 
lands,  and  in  roads  and  canals  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^*— the  pro* 
ductive  labour,  or  the  new  property  created  annually  would  probably  have  been  double 
its  present  amount,  affording  employment  and  food  for  a  very  extended  population, 
while  the  whole  country  would  have  exhibited  a  continuity  of  cultivation^  rich,  fertile, 
and  productive  beyond  all  conception. 


Grants  made  for  Roads  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  from  1760  to  1788  •  • 

Idem    •    .    for  repairs  of  Roads  in  Durham,  and  building  a  Bridge  at  Coldstream 

Idem    •    •    for  making  a  Road  at  Penmaenmawr  in  Wales  .... 

Idem    •    •    for  repairing  London  Bridge  •  •  •  .  »  • 

Idem    •    •    for  paving  the  Streets  in  Westminster  •  •  •  •  • 

Idem    •    .    for  repaiiing  Westminster  Bridge         ••••.. 

Idem    .    •    for  making  a  commodious  passage  to  the  House  of  Commons 

For  the  purchase  of  Lands^  &c«  for  better  securing  the  Docks  at  Portsmouth,  and  for  extending 

the  Lines  at  Dover  •••••... 

Granted  for  making  Catwater  Harbour,  Rjmouth  .  .  .  .  . 

Idem    ....      Royal  Military  Canal  in  1808  and  1809  .... 

For  the  completion  of  the  Wet  Docks  and  other  Works  in  the  Harbour  of  Leith,  in  1805 

Grants  for  Roads,  Bridges,  Harbours,  &c.  from  Michaelmas  1788  to  Michaelmas  180S  inclusive 

Idem  for  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Canals,  &c.  from  Michaelmas  1804>  to  25th  March  18H  inclusive, — 

in  which  is  comprehended  the  great  Crinan  Canal  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  upon  which 

about  j^50,000  a  year  has  been  expended  since  the  commencement  of  this  great  national 

undertaking  in  the  year  1803  •  •  •  •  .  .  .  . 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Port  of  London  ;— 

To  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London  at  various  timesj  from  1801  to  1808  inclu- 

sive  .  .  .  .  V  .  .  .  •         £277,000 

For  compensations  for  losses  sustained  under  the  Act  for  the  improvement  of  the 

Port  of  London,  from  1807  to  1812  inclusive  ....  662,677 

For  Expences  incurred  on  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  London,  and  for  the  security 

of  the  Shipping,  from  1801  to  1808  inclusive  ....  6,410 

To  Sir  William  Curtis,  to  be  distributed  amongst  130  Ticket  Porters,  cJaiming 

compensations  under  the  Act  39  Geo.  UI.  for  Idem  in  1807  •  •  1 )  >366 


£111,442 

4,000 

2,000 

37,000 

20,800 

6,000 

12,000 

13,471 

3.000 

83,893 

25,000 

117,180 


786,260 


Continued  £957,453  £1,222,046 
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Brought  over  i9957,i53  £1,222.046 
To  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  legal  Quays  between  London  Bridge  and  the 

Tower  of  London^  for  the  purchase  of  their  Interest  therein*  in  1805  and  1806 
For  rent  of  Porter's  and  Smart's  Quays  in  1808  .  .  ,  . 

To  the  Directors  of  thev^West  India  Dock  Company,  including  ezpences  incurred 

by  them  in  1801,  1807,  and  1808 

Conmussioners  for  the  improvemeni  of  the  Port  of  London  from  1807  to  1812 

indusire  •••...... 


486,086 
97S 

82,497 


38,000—  1,515,009 


Total    ^2,737,055 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  INQUIRY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  PUBLIC 

ACCOUNTS. 


Commissioners  of  public  Accounts,  instituted  1780,  for  Salaries  and  Contingencies  to  1813  ;£384,695 
Granted  for  additional  allowances  to  Clerks  in  the  Office  of  the  said  Commissioners,  from 

1799  to  1807  indusive  •  .  .  .  .  .    63,386—1^448,081 


Additional  Commissioners  of  public  Accounts  at  various  tunes 

Commissioners  of  West  India  Accounts  from  1806  to  1813 

Commissioners  for  examining  into  the  Claims  of  American  Loyalists  to  1791  inclusive 

Commissioners  for  examining  the  Claims  of  East  Florida  Sufierers    Idem 

Expences  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Commissioners  in  1 793 

Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Fees  of  Public  Offices    •  Idem 

Commissioners  on  American  Convention     1803  •  •  •  . 

Commissioners  on  American  Treaty  Articles  VI.  and  VII.    1803,  1804,  and  1805 

Commissioners  on  American  Claims,  from  1789  to  1813 

Commissioners  for  the  Affiurs  of  Trinidad,   1808 

Commissioners  under  the  Slave  Act,  from  1789  to  1792  indusive 

Commissioners  for  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  in  1803  and  1809 

Commbsioners  for  Windsor  Forest    1810      •  •  •  .  . 

Commissioners  ibr  enquiring  into  the  Laws  of  Jurats  in  the  Island  of  Jersey    1794  and  1812 

Commisuoners  sent  to  South  America,  induding  the  Expences  o£  the  Commission  granted  in  1813 

Commission  on  the  state  of  Malta  and  Goza,  granted  in  1813         : 

Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Public  Records,  from  1800  to  1813,  indudbg  the 

expences  of  printing  •  •  .  «    '       . 

Commissioners  on'Military  Inquiry,  from  1803  to  1813  inclusive 
Conunissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry^  from  1804  to  18()7  indusive  •  .  • 

Commissioners  of  Public  Expenditure  in  certain  Military  Departments,  in  1810,  1811,  and  1812 


17,832 

65,147 

72,286 

9,950 

1,146 

2,603 

1,060 

♦1,176,774 

34,779 

14,148 

1^600 

4,800 

8,300 

4,674 

14,344 

8,050 

72,718 
41,130 
34,951 

41,734 


Continued    j£2,076,102 


'  *  The  whole  of  this  sum  cannot  be  for  mere  expences. 
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COMMISSIONSlltS 


Brought  Ofer    £%<llt6,l0t 


»  » - » 


I.  . 


CommiisionerA  ftftr'veducing  the* National  Dcbt^  from  1799  to  181S 
Commissionen  for  the  Sale  and  Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax  unee  179d^ 
GommiacionerB  fcr  isBuing  Exchequer  Bills  to  defray  Expences  since  1800 
Commissioners  for  managing  the  Lotteries,  from  1800  to  1813 
Granted  to  Commissioners  of  Land  Revenue^  Woods,  and  Forests  to  1808 


34,490 

40,610 

8,500 

175,083 

10,643 


Total    £2,345,428 


Many  of  these  expensive  commissions,  being  of  a  temporary  nature,  have  expired. 
Others  however  remain,  which  have  no  doubt  been  attended  with  considerable  utility, 
in  as  far  as  improved  methods  have  been  suggested  for  simplifying  the  public  accounts, 
and  for  correcting  future  unnecessary  expenditure.  It  may  however  be  important  to 
inquire,  whether,  through  the  medium  of  the  different  commissions,  sums  have  been 
recovered  which  otherwise  would  not  have  passed  into  the  Exchequer,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  aggregate  expence  of  the  respective  commissions,  which  in  a  course  of 
yean  have  amounted  to  an.  enormous  sum  of  money, 

PARLIAMENTARY  EXPENCES. 


Grants  for  the  expence  of  printing  Journals,  Public  Accounts,  Stationary,  &c.  from  1760  to  1788 
Grants  for  the  expence  of  printing  Indexes  to  1788  .•.••• 

for  East  India  Committees        .        to  1788  •••••• 

for  Parliamentary  Prosecutions  to  1788  ..•••• 

Grants  for  the  expence  of  printing  Journals,  public  Stationary,  and  all  other  Expences  incorred  by 

both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  1789  to  1803  inclusive  •  •  .  .  . 

Grants  for  the  expence  of  printing  Joumalsi  public  Accounts,  Stationary,  and  all  other  Expences 

incurred  by  Parliament,  from  1803  to  25th  March  1814  inclusive,  and  also  including  Parlia* 

mentary  prosecutiona  .  •  •  •  •  •  .  ,  • 

Graned  for  replacing  money  issued  in  pursuance  of  Addresses  irom  the  House  of  Commons,  Trom 
the  commencement  of  this  reign  to  1802  inclusive  •  •  •  •  ^  • 

from  1803  to  1813  inclusive         •  .  •  •  •  •  •  • 


15,900 

2,860 

32,615 

104^099 


1^092,442 
jti, 581,088 

645,233 
239,548 

1^,465,869 


An  enormous  expence  has  been  incurred  of  late  years  by  the  practice  of  printing 
every  ephemeral  paper  or  account  that  is  moved  for,  the  greater  part  of  which  be- 
comes rubbish,  while  very  few  produce  any  useful  practical  effect:  no  person  even  in 
Parliament  can  look  at  this  aggregate  expence  without  astonishment  and  regret. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTS  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

AND  NAVIGATION 

Granted  to  the  Levant  Company,  from  1760  to  1788,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  their  trade  ^75,000        £ 
Idem        -        Idem        -        -     from  1789  to  1808  inclusive  -  -  -  45,000—120,000 

Granted  for  engraving  Charts  of  North  America  in  1775     •--.--  3,711 
Granted  to  defray  the  expence  of  surveying  the  Coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  improving 

the  same,  previous  to  1788        .--------  2,145 

Granted  for  Discoveries  at  the  North  Pole                .-.-.--  5,000 

Granted  for  Discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  1805,  1808,  and  1810  inclusive          -           -  lO,S4f2 

£141,198 

BOUNTIES. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  Hemp  and  Flax  in  England  and  Scotland,!    ^gj  ^^ 
from  1791  to  1813 J  * 

Bounties  paid  out  of  the  Revenue  of  Customs  on  Corn,  Cotton,  aii^,  Linen  Manufacture,  ^ 

British  and  Southern  Whale  Fishery  and  Newfoundland  and  White  Herring  Fishery,  >6,512,170 
Slave  Bounty,  and  Bounty  for  encouragement  of  Volunteer  Seamen^  from  1801  to  1813  J 

Bounties  paid  out  of  the  Revenue  of  Excise    on  Beer,  British  Spirits,  Fish  and  Salted!     ^q^  ^qr 
Provisions  exported,  and  Buss  and  Barrel  Bounties,  from  1801  to  1813  -    J 

Bounties  on  British  American  Fish  imported  into  the  West  India  Islands  in  1808  and  )        ^  862«»7  012  047 

1809 3  ' 

1^7,153,245 


Various  other  expences  have  been  incurred,  in  making  discoveries^  by  eminent 
circumnavigators  during  the  present  reign;  but  the  charges  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  defrayed  by  grants  of  Parliament,  but  from  the  naval  department,  which  cannot 
be  easily  ascertained,  although  they  must  have  been  very  considerable. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REWARDS  FOR  USEFUL  DISCOVERIES. 

PREVIOUS  TO   1788. 

Granted  fo  Dr.  Irvine  for  his  method  of  making  Sea-water  fresh  and  wholesome  •  -  £SfiOO 
to  David  Hartley  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  practicability  and  utility  of  his  method 

of  securing  Buildings  and  Ships  from  Fire                 ...            -            -  2,500 

to  various  persons  for  discovering  Dyes,  useful  in  Manufactures               ...  5,500 

to  Charles  Dingley  for  erecdng  a  public  Wind-mill  for  manufacturmg  Timber  -  -  2,000 
ta  John  Blake,  Esq.  to  assist  him  in  canying  on  his  scheme  of  transporting  Fish  to  I<ondon 

by  Land  Carriage                -           -           •           -           -           -           •^-  '  2,500 


Continued    <£17,500 


in 
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flUBSEQUENT  TO  1788. 


Brought  up    £17^500 


Sranted  to  Mr.  Elkin$ton  for  discovering  his  mode  of  draining  Land         .           .           .           «  1,000 
to  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Premiums  to  be  p^d 

for  Essays  on  breaking  up  of  Grass  Land  in  1801                ....  soQi 

to  Dr.  Smyth'  for  his  discovery  of  Nitric  Fumigation  to  prevent  the  communication  of 

Contagion  in  181S     --.......  gfiSS 

to  Dr.  Jenner  for  promulgating  his  I>iscoveries  of  the  Vaccme  Inoculation    1 802           -  10»000 

'  jto  Dr.  Jenner,  a  further  Grant  in           •           .            «           .      ,      .       1807           •  20,000 
to  Thomas  Faden,  Esq,  towards  enabling  him  to  prosecute  a  Discovery  made  by  him  of 

a  Paste  as  a  substitute  for  Wheat  Flour,  in  1801                   *           .           •           -  500 
to  Mr.  Greathead,  boat^builder^  for  his  invention  of  a  Life  Boat,  affording  greater  secu- 
rity to  the  Lives  of  Seamen  and  others  in  cases  of  Shipwreck          .           «           .  1,850 
to  Mr.  John  Davies  for  his  discovery  of  the  method  of  cleaning  smutty  Wheati  granted  in  1800     1,000 
to  Dr.  Cartwright  for  various  Mechanical  Inventions,  granted  in  1809                 •           «  10,000 
to  Mr.  Crompton  for  inventing  the  Machine  called  the  Mule        •           •           •           •  5,000 

to  Captain  Manby,  as  a  Reward  for  his  Invention  for  efifecting  a  Communication  with 

Ships  stranded,  and  for  Expences  in  carrying  into  execution  his  Plans  for  saving  the 

Lives  of  shipwrecked  Mariners,  in  1810  and  1812           «           «           .           .           «  S,2d0 

Miscellaneous  Rewards  at  various  timef              r      '    ^          »          -f           m          «  1,805 

£77,463 


If  we  consider  useful  inventions  as  teliding  to  improve  the  industry  of  the  country,— -r 
to  extend  the  scope  of  productive  labour, — to  save  the  lives  of  the  subjects  of  hia 
Majesty  by  the  prevetation  of  disease  or  otherwise ; — ^If  such  inventions  and  discoveries 
tend  to  promote  the  general  happiness,  Parliaihent,  amidst  the  millions  which  are 
otherwise  expended,  cannot  be  accused  of  much  profusion  in  rewarding  this  species 
of  merit.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  4he  proprietor  of  every  invention  in  me-^ 
chanics  or  otherwise  may  be  rewarded  under  the  monopoly  created  by  his  Majesty'9 
patent. 

Experience  has  shewn,  that^  great  caution  is  necessary  with  respect  to  useful  dis^ 
coveries,  since  of  the  many  thousand  patents  which  liave  been  obtained,  very  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  have  answered  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  inventors  when 
actually  reduced  to  practice..  Dr.  Jenner*s  discovery  of  all  others,  when  combined  with 
the  .perseverance  he  has  manifested,  holds  the  first  rank  in  point  of  intrinsic  and  real 
merit.  Its  practical  effect  has  not  only  been  ascertained  and  acknowledged  after 
more  than  fifteen  years  experience  in  his  own  country;  but  what  may  be  thought 
surprising,   its  benefits  are  in  a  much  greater  degree  felt  and  recorded  not  only  ij\ 
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foreigpn  Europe,  bat  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  where 
millions  of  lives  are  preserved,  by  his,  ^(Dr.  Jenner's,)  mild  and  efficacious  method  of 
removing  the  effects  of  a  nauseous  and  dangerous  malady,  heretofore  so  destructive  to 
the  human  race.  And  although  with  perhaps  a  very  few  exceptions,  prejudices  exist 
in  England,  only  against  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  inoculation,  yet  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  lamented,  as  a  great  national  misfortune,  that  such  should  be  the  case  in  the 
very  country  which  gave  existence  to  a  discovery,  which  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
%\ke  world  have  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  so  great  and  incalculable  a  blessing. 


COMPENSATIONS  TO  VARIOUS  INDIVIDUALS  GRANTED  BY  PARLIAMENT 

DURING  THE  PRESENT  REIGN. 


A 

I 


T 


PREVIOUS  TO   1788. 

CompeDsations  for  Lands,  &c«  near  Portsmouth,  Fljmouth,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  &c  from  17Si 
to  1786  inclusive  ...•••..• 

Various  compensations  to  Individuals  for  Ships  detained  for  the  Public  Service  and  the  like 
In  satisfaction  of  losses  incurred  in  preventbg  the  spread  of  the  Infectious  Distemper  among 
Homed  Cattle  .-.^•.•••.. 

Compensation  for  damage  sustained  by  Powder  Mills  ..... 

Compensation  to  Dr.  Peter  Swinton  for  damage  to  his  estate  at  Chester  in  the  rebellion  of  174<5 
Compensation  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  for  the  Lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  purchased  by  the 
Crown  under  the  5  Geo.  HI.  cap.  26.     1765  .....* 

Compensations  to  persons  who  had  sustained  damage  in  the  riots  in  London,  1780 
Compensation  to  the  Creditors  who  had  demands  on  the  forfeited  Estates  in  Scotland    .  • 
Compensation  to  Sir  James  Murray,  late  Governor  of  Minorca,  in  consequence  of  a  verdict  ob- 
tained against  him  by  James  Sutherland        .....-* 


£ep,477 
16,521 

4,074 

5,000 

700 

70,000 

Sl»206 

110,558 

5,489 


J 


SUBSEQUENT  TO   1788. 

Compensation  to  John  Reeder»  Esq.  for  losses  sustained  in  Jamaica  in  1789        ... 
Compensation  for  losses  on  evacuating  the  Musquito  shore  in  1792  .  .  .  « 

Compensation  to  the  owners  of  ships  in  the  African  trade      Idem  .  •  •  • 

Compensation  to  the  Representatives  of  Mr.  Oswald,  paid  in  1795  .... 

V^ompensacion  for  losses  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  the  ships  Aurora,  Mentor,  and  Lark,  and 
the  fees  as  compensation  money  for  the  losses  on  the  destruction  of  ships  and  cargoes  from 
Magadoreinl800  *...-.---• 

Carried  orer 


3,000 

12,962 

4,141 

41,688 


42,448 


nn 


iU  ON  TUB  PUBLIC  RETfiNUBS 

Boonght  oter       jg#16/M 
for  iht  purchaM  ol  one  tbird  part  of  the  annuity  of  £19|000,  granted  to  the  Duke  of  KJchnond 

by  the  S9  and  40  Geo.  IIL  cap.  4S»  paid  in  1801  ....  £144^611 

Idem  ...  Idem         1809  ....  14!6»194^  290,805 

JnimnmAtaAm  to  Earl  St.  Vinoent  and  Lord  Grey  for  the  detention  of  Amerioa»  aUps  at  the 

capture  of  Martinique  and  other  i^aces  in  the  West  Indies  in  1799  and  1802  -  -  80,SS3 

Valuation  of  the  Dutch  ships  aurrendered  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  at  the  New  Diep,  on  30th 

August  1799,  paid  in  1802 199,812 

For  enquiries  into  Distilleries  and  Salt  Works  granted  in  1802  ....  IjS^S 

Compensation  for  the  capture  of  a  vessel  under  English  colours  previous  to  the  English  quitting 

Corsica  granted  in  1802         .........  1^21 

Prize  Money  for  ships  taken  at  Toulon,  paid  in  1804  -  -  •  -        '  -  265,336 

Covqpensation  to  Dr.  Layard  for  his  services  relative  to  a  Distemper  among  the  Horned  Cattle 

granted  in  1805  -...-.-...  116 

Compensation  to  Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Cowie  for  loa  of  cargoes  of  Swedish  herrings,  granted 

in  1806 25,000 

Compensation  for  loss  of  the  ship  Dunkirk  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  granted  in  1807  •  11,538 

Compensation  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Lord  Fairfax  for  loss  of  property  in  Virginia,  paid  in  1808  20,000 

Allowances  to  retired  Dutch  officers  granted  in  1809         •  -  •  -  -  -  16,000 

Compensation  to  J.  Palmer,  Esq.  in  consequence  of  his  improvement  of  the  revenue  of  the  Post 

Offlce,  by  53  Geo.  m.  .........  50,000 

^61,377,957 


PARLIAHfENTARY  GRANTS  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  AORICVLTURE. 


Whatever  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  advantag^es  to  be  expected 
from  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture^  when  the  question  was  first  agitated 
in  1799,  it  is  believed  that  no  doubt  now  remains  of  the  beneficial  practical  effect  of 
this  useful  institution;  and  even  Parliament  has  manifeated  its  approbattoo  by  aug* 
menting  the  grants  in  1810,  1811,  and  1812. 

Every  thing  which  shall  tend  to  difiuse  a  general  knowledge  of  improvement  in  agri- 
culture in  a  country,  where  an  augmentation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  of  such  vital 
importance,  cannot  too  often  attract  the  notice  or  claim  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
The  collection  of  facts  respecting  successful  efforts  in  agricultural  pursuits  being  one 
of  the  objects  of  this  institution,  their  general  diffusion  cannot  fail  to  he  in  the  highest 
degree  useful. 

In  as  far  as  this  institution  can  be  enabled  from  its  limited  funds  to  disclose  to 
Parliament  yearly,  the  actual  state  of  the  existing  agriculture  of  the  country,  such 
communications  must  be  of  infinite  use  in  assisting  the  legislature  in  all  discussions 
connected  with  land  and  labour,  by  producing  more  accurate  data  than  if  such  infor- 
mation did  not  exist. 


AND  IKTBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


tu 


The  SQiiifl  grmted  for  ibt  tnpport  of  this  new  in8tttat]o&  are 

From  the  year  1794  to  180S  indusiv^  9  yean  at  £S|000  a  year  is 

Tram  the  year  1808  to  1808  -    -  6  years  at  £3,000  a  year 

1809  -    -  lidem         4>500 

1810  -    -  1  idem 

1811  .    .  lidem 

1812  -    -  lidem 
1818  -  -  1  idem 


5,500 
4300 
5,500 
5,000 


21  years 


follows  *•— 

£9iflm 

18,000 
4,500 
5,500 
4,800 
5,500 
8,000 

£68,800 


This  institution  baring  now  been  in  existence  twenty-one  years,  it  becomes  a 
dwideratttiD  to  aecertaiii,  as  fwr  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  to  what  extent 
iiDfnroveinents  ia  agrieulture  kave  been  carried  ia  Great  Britaia  and  Ireland  beyond 
the  progMSiive  improTements  during  the  tweatj-one  preceding  ye«s.  That  these 
tmpvcnreQiente  have  been  mock  a^re  extensivey  and  that  agricuitoral  produce  has  been 
more  abuvdant  during  the  kNer  period  must  be  self^vident  te  ev^ry  person,  whose 
attention  has  been  directed  to  subjects  of  this  nature  j  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Ag^culture, — the  useful  facts  they  have  obtained,  and  the 
diffusion  of  these  facts,  accompanied  by  appropriate  observations,  have  given  an  impetus 
to  agriculture  and  to  improvements,  which  without  this  aid  could  not  have  t^ea 
place. 


PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTa  TO  THE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


A  acientific  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  horses  and  other  domestic  animals  is 
certainly  a  great  desideratum  in  a  country,  where  so  considerable  a  p<NrtioD  of  the 
national  capital  mnst  necessarily  be  vested  in  tiiis  species  of  pmperty^  which  has 
become  infinitely  more  valuable  than  at  the  osmmencemeut  of  the  present  reign. 

As  an  encouragement  therefore  to  the  more  general  diffiisicD  of  the  healing  ar^ 
as  it  applies  to  horses  and  cattle,  the  moderate  sum  granted  by  Parliament  ought 
never  to  be  an  object  of  complaint.  If  it  shall  produce  the  desired  effect,  much  pro» 
perty  may  be  saved  by  preventing  contagious  diseases  among  cattle,  and  by  checl(fi 
JDg  the  spread  of  the  disorder  when  it  breaks  out. 

The  sums  which  have  been  granted  for  this  purpose  are  these  following : — 


From  1795  to  1806  inckisive  £1,500  syeaf  (19yemf) 

1807  .  •  •  . 

1808,  1810,  and  1811  ^1,000  each  yett* 


418/)00 


^XSL 


£f2fiM 


'■■  ^1 


H  VL% 


2S6  ON  THE.  PUBLIC  INCOME 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  liberality  of  Parliament  thus  manifested  will 
be  prodactive  of  useful  tracts  diffused  over  the  country,  explaining  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation the  symptoms  and  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  different  dis- 
easeSy  to  which  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  are  liable.  The  means  by  which  these 
useful  animals  may  be  preserved  from  disease,  or  cur^d  when  infected;  is  an  object 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  country!'*^ 


PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTS  IN  AID  OF  THE  VACCINE  INSTITUTION. 


The  anxiety  of  his  Majesty  and  Parliament  to  promote,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
diffusion  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  is  evinced  by  the  following  sums  of  money,' 
granted  to  the  Landofi  Vaccine  Institution  /or  the  extinction  of  the  SmaU^x,  in  aid 
of  the  subscriptions  of  individuals,  in  order  more  effectually  to  extend  to  all  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  particularly  to  the  poor,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  inestimable  discovery,  namely, — 


In  1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 


£8,163 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

Total    £15,163 


The  result  has  been,  that  the  children  of  the  poor  receive  vaccine  inoculation 
gratis  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  convenient  stations  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity, 
and  by  upwards  of  1,500  medical  gentlemen  of  unquestionable  abilities  in  the  country 
(free  of  expence);  and  30,238  practitioners  or  applicants  have,  been  supplied  with 
147,265  charges  of  vaccine  ichor. 

The  inoculations  of  this  Institution  in  the  metropolis  (1813)  amount  to    -        -        33,243 
Those  of  the  inoculators  acting  under  the  Institution  in  the  country  -        -      285»317 


Total    318,560  individuals* 


*  It  is  calculated,  that  in  the  space  of  about  twenty  years  the  Dutch  nation  lost  to  the  amount  of  about 
£5,000>000  sterling  in  horned  cattle,  by  infectious  distempers,  (which  occasionally  break  out  in  HoUand,)  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  reign.  The  value  of  sheep  alone,  wjiioh  perish  by  the  rot  (independently  of 
other  diseases)  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 


AND  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


237 


PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTS  FOR  ECCLESIASTICAL  PURPOSES. 


To  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  in  aid  of  the  poor  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  1809  to  181 S  inclusive  •......• 

To  the  Dissenting  Ministers  and  French  llefUgees,  from  1794  to  the  25th  March  1814<  inclusive^ 

being  16  years  •  .  •  •  •  '         • 

To  the  Ministers  of  the  Swiss  ChnvcheSi  from  1804  to  1808  inclusive         .  •  •  • 

To  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  Munster  in  Ireland,  k  1805     .  •  • 

To  Dr  Clarke  for  his  trouble  relative  to  an  Act  for  enforcing  the  residence  of  the  Clergy,  from 
1805  to  1813  inclusive  ...  .  •  •  •  •  • 


£417,500 

:f  928,747 
7.726 
8,731 

5,003 
£1,361,707 


Munificence  and  Humanity  of  Parliament  manifested  by  various  Grants  for  the  Relief  of 

his  Majesty* s  Subjects  in  Distress. 

Granted  for  laying  in  Stores  of  Fish  for  the  Poor  in  1800  ...  •  *  •         £50,000 

Granted  for  the  relief  of  tlie  distressed  poor  in  Spitalfields  and  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis 

during  the  scarcity  in  1801  .....••••  24,226 

Bounties  on  Com  and  Grain  imported  into  England  during  the  scarcity  in  1802  and  1803  £2,144,791 
Ide^i  on  Com,  Meal,  Flour,  and  Kice  .  Idem  into  Scotland  in  1802  22,082—2,166,873 


Granted  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitanto  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  in  1804  and  1813 
Granted  for  the  relief  of  British  subjecto  detained  in  France,  in  1805  and  1806 

Granted  for  defraying  the  expences  of  inquiries  into  the  state  of  mendicity  in  the  Metropolis,  f  1^1 
and  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  effectual  relief  for  families  compelled  to  become  mendi-  )  1803 
cants  from  actual'  distress,  and  the  want  of  the  means  of  procuring  the  common  neces-^  1  1812 
saries  of  lifa     .        •  ,  .  .  .  .  •  .  •  v^  18i3 

Granted  to  the  poor  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  from  1809  to.  1813  inclusive 
For  laying  in  stores  of  Herrings  and  other  Fish  at  convenient  places,  and  distributing  them  for  the 
use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Kbgdom,  from  1800  to  1813  .... 


21,887 
2,118 

2,856 

6,478 
51,000 


£2,325,438 


'^  The  sums  granted  in  1813  were  tlius  distinguished:-- 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  England 
Idem  .  .  Idem  in  Ireland 

Relief  of  the  French  ReAigee  Clergy 
Relief  of  the    •    •      Idem  Laity 


£1,651  14    0        £       s.    d. 
753  12    6—2,369    6    6 


1,718    4     0 
4,600    0    0 

£8,687  10    6 


tss 


ON  THE  FUBUC  REVENUES 


The  Munificence  of  Parliqjnenl  manifested  by  Compensation  to  Sufferers  for  Losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Ravages  of  the  Enemy, — by  Fire,-^by  a  Volcanic  Eruption,  Ifc. 


Granted  for  relief  of  the  auflEerers  ia  Baiiiadoeft  in  October  1710 

Idem  •  •        ^  Idem         in  Jamaica  Idem  •  •  «  • 

To  the  sufiferers  in  liie  island  of  Dominica,  in  consequence  of  ibm  daomgee  suatained  by  the 

vqgee  of  the  French  when  the  colony  was  invaded  in  the  year  1805— granted  in  1808  « 

T«&e  sufferers  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  by  a  dreadfol  fire»  which  desCrqyed  the  town  of  Foit.of 

Spain— granted  in  1811  and  1812 
To  the  sufferera  ilk  the  island  of  8u  VJiicenl»  ia  emsequenice  of  a  vobaab  eruptioBt  whieh  laiA 

iiaste  and  injured  various  valuable  Estates         •  •  • 


£80,0001 
40|OOO 

fiOkOOO 

sofioa 
as^ooo 

£946,000 


The  Munificence  and  Humanity  of  Parliament  manifested  by  the.  Relief  afforded  to  the 
Suffering  Clergy  and  Latiy  of  Fronts,  driven  from  their  Homes  by  the  Atrocities  com^ 
mittfd  in  the  Progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  also  to  other  Foreigners. 

£1,813,847 


Granted  by  Parliament  in  9  years,  from  1794  to  1802  inclusive  •  «  •  . 

further  Grants  •  •  in  11  years,  from  1808  to  1813  inclusive,  indudmg  the  St.  Domingo 
sufferers,  Toulonese  sufferers,  Dutch  and  Cbrsican  emigrants,  and  a  small  remnant  of  the 
American  loyalists  .     «  •  •  «  •  ,  «  • 


To  which  add  further  sums  granted  for  the  relief  of  the  Danish  Faro  Islands  in  1809 

Idem  for  relief  of  the  Danish  Setdements  in  Davis's 
Straits  m  1809  and  1818    .  .  •  , 


£1^50 


«  16,939— 


To  which  dto  may  be  mBti  the  Grant  of  Parliament  in  ISll  to  Ae  sutfferen  in  Pdrtugal^  iii 
consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  French  during  their  invasion  and  retreat  from  that 
eountry  •  •  •  •  .  •  •  •  .  ^ 

Also  the  further  Grant  of  Parliament  to  the  suierkig  Rusrians^  in  conse^pMnee  tff  the  losies 
and  distresses  occasiqned  by  the  French  invasion  and  retreat  hi  1812^grttited  in  1813 


tl,824,177 
Sia37,5S4 


18,48a 


£9,056,013 


lt3O,00Q 


200,000 
£3,956,013 


'\,  The  following  sums  were  granted  in  1813  :— 

For  relief  of  Ae  suffering  Clergy  and  Laity  of  France 

Idem  American  Loyalists 

Idem         •  St.  Domingo  Suiferers  .  , 

Idem  .  Toulonese  and  Cofsican  Emigrandi 

Idem         .  French  and  Corsican  Emigrants       « 

Idem  •         Dutch  Emigrants 

Idem  French  Emigrants  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey 


ifl»^000 
19,000 
6,000 
11,500 
4,000 
3,500 
3,100 


i*l70,400 


T— ? 


ANB  PUBLIC  ISXPGNDITURE.  *      «»• 

All  Europe^  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  will  read  with  astonish- 
ment the  instances  of  the  liberality  of  the  British  nation  which  are  thus  disclosed; 
that  nearly  four  millions  should  be  expended,  drawn  from  the  national  resources  for 
the  support  of  strangers,  the  chief  part  natives  of  countries  in  hostility  to  Great  Britain, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  a  claim  on  the  justice  or  liberality  of  this  country.  But 
this  is  not  all. 

The  individuals  of  the  nation,  feeling  acutely  for  the  distresses  of  suffering  humanity, 
nobly  came  forward,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  their  own  pecuniary  pressures,  occa^ 
sioned  by  a  war  of  twenty  years,  contributed  aeiriy  one  Innidffed  thoMMid  poandb  more  tb 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  8ufierei*s  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1811,  and  about  the 
like  sum  for  the  relief  of  his  Imperial  Majesty^s  subjects  in  Russia,  whose  dwellings  and 
property  bad  been  destroyed  during  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the  Ruler  of  France 
in  1812. 

The  safosequent  distresses  in  Geionany,  arising  from  the  war  being  transferred  to 
that  country  in  1813,  produced  another  appeal  to  British  hiimanity,  when  about 
£20,000  were  subscribed  for  the  assistance  of  Hanover,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  parts 
adjacent,  which  has  been  followed  up  by  additional  voluntary  contributions  from  pri- 
vate individuals  in  1814,  extending  to  nearly  £80,000  more  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferei*s  at  Hamburgh,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  other  districts  in  the  Qorth  of  (Ef^rmMj/y  Hoi* 
stein,  &c.  embracing  all  towns  and  villages  where  the  ravagm  of  th^  commoii  enemy 
had  produced  distress. 

Making  in  the  whole  £300,000  from  the  national  benevolence,  and  the  samt 
sum  from  the  humanity  and  liberality  of  individwals  in  the  course  of  less  thao  thr^ 
yeai-s :  total  £600|0()0  sterling ! 


INTEREST  PAID  ON  OUTSTANDING  EXCHEQUER  BILVS. 


1799 

£324,108 

Brought  over 

£7,552,400 

1800 

784,819 

1807 

2,574,361 

1801 

1,121,890 

• 

1808 

1,610,562 

1802 

1,105,935 

1809 

1,862,949 

1803 

801,787 

« 

1810 

1,815,105 

1804> 

.624,859 

1811 

1,556,735 

1805 

1,478,316 

1812 

1,835,369 

1806 

1,310,686 

Grafted  in     «        .        • 
Idem  5th  and  28th  March 

1813 
1814 

1,800,000 
1,939,780 

Continued    i^,552,400 


Total    £21,547,255 


%iXk 


ON  THE  PUBUC  INCOME 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Payments  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  management  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
eellaneouii  Expences,  from  the  6Ui  January  1802  to  5th  January  1813. 

YEAR  ENDED  6tH  JANUARY   1802. 


For  reeeitmg  Contrlbtttiont  to  Annuities  for  raising  1^20,500,000  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1800  ••••...-. 

For        •       Idem  .  of  £28,000,000  for  the  service  of  the  year  1801 

tot  discount  on  prompt  payments,  on  Loan  of  £20,500,000  for  the  service  of  the  year 

1800 '•  .  .  . 

For       .       Idem  .  •  •       £28,000,000  for  Idem  1801 

For  receiving  Contributions  to  Lottery  1800        ...••• 
For  discount  on  prompt  payments  thereon  ••••.. 

ForChargesofmanagement  of  the  National  Debt  .  .  •  •  • 

■ 

YEAR  ENDED  5tH  JANUARY   1803. 

For  receiving  Contributions  to  Lotteiy  1801        •••.., 
For  discount  on  prompt  payments  thereon  ..•••• 

For  receiving  Contributions  to  Annuities  for  raising  £25,000,000  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1802  ......... 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  thereon  .••••• 

For  receiving  £50  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  funded  •  « 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  thereon  .  . 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt         •  .  .  •  • 

YEAR  ENDED  5TH  JANUARY   1804. 

For  receiving  Contributions  to  Lotteries  1802  •  •  •  .  • 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  thereon  ...  •  «  • 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt  •  •  •  •  • 

YEAR  ENDED  6tH  JANUARY  180^. 


For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  Loan  £12,000,000 

I^r  receiving  the  above  Loan  .  .  . 

For  receiving  Contribution  to  Lotteries  1803 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  thereon 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt 


16,518 
22,562 

176,672 

457,898 

1,000 

658 

236,772— 


l/XX) 
62Q 

20,144 

19,774 

2,393 

2,789 

968,105~ 


3,000 

1,541 

247,538— 


85,978 
9,669 
3,000 

1,534 
267,786— 


912,075 


309,8fS 


252,079 


317,967 


Continued    if]  ,791,946 
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YEAR  EKBEB  5TH  JANUaBY   1806. 


^  Brought  up    £l,79h94^ 


For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  Loftn  £14,500,000  .  ,  •  . 

For  receiving  the  above  Loan  ..••••. 

For  receiving  Contributions  to  Lotteries  1804-5  •  •  •  •  • 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  thereon  in  1804>«5  «  •  »  . 

For  receiving  Loan  of  1^1,005,290  Os.  2d.  for  paying  off  Loyalty  £5  per  Cents.  1791, 

at  5th  April  1805  

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt  .  •  «  .  . 


YEAR  ENBED  5tH  JANUARY   1807. 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  Loan  £22,500,000  A^'.  1805 
For  receiving  die  above  Loan  •.*.•• 

For  recehring  Loan  of  ir521,409  6s.  Id.  to  pay  off  £5  per  Cents.  10th  October  1805 
For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  Lotteries  .... 

For  receiving  Contributions  to  ditto  •••*.. 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt  •  .  •  • 


YEAR  ENDED  5TH  JANUARY   1808. 


£ 
222,851 

11,68S 

4,000 

4,589 

810 
271,911—     515,844 


874,518 

18,180 

420 

8,048 

2,000 

292,127—     690,238 


For  discount  on  prompt  paymento  on  Loan  £20,000,000  A^'.  1806 
For  receiving  the  above  Loan  •  •  •  , 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  Lotteries  1806-7 
For  receiving  Contributions  to  ditto  •  •  •  . 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt 


251,672 

16,115 

2,571 

5,000 

297,757— 


67S,IW 


YEAR  ENDED  5TH  JANUARY   1809. 


For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  second  and  third  Lotteries 

For  receiving  Contributions  to  ditto 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  Loan  £14,200,000 

For  receiving  the  above  Loan  •  •  • 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  Loan  £  1,500^000 

For  receiving  the  above  Loan  • 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt 


1807 

1,441 

Idem 

2,000 

Idem 

79,526 

Idem 

11,442 

Idem 

80,201 

Idem 

1,208 

•      • 

210,549— 

836^867 


YEAR  ENDING  ^H  JANUARY  1810. 


For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  1st,  2d,  and  Sd  Lotteries 
For  receiving  Contributions  to  ditto  .  • 

For  discount  on  prompt  payment  on  Loan  £10,500,000 
For  receiving  the  above  Loan  .    '       *  .  . 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt 


1808 

8,532 

Idem 

3,000 

Idem 

25,931 

Idem 

8,400 

.      • 

222,775— 
Continued    £ 

m 

263,638 

^171.148 

1 1 
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YEAR  ENDED  5TH  JANUARY   1811. 


For  management  of  Life  Annuities         .  • 

For  discount  oq  prompt  payments  on  the  Lotteries 

For  receiving  Contributions  to  Idem 

For  discount  on  prompt  payments  ^on  Loan  £14»600,000  for  1809 

For  receiving        •        Idem        •        •        Idem 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt 


Brought  up    ;S4,17I,lid 


£ 

1809  and  1810 

90$ 

.  1809 

2,827 

• 

4 

8,000 

•     • 

35,963 

•     • 

11,680 

^ 

217,825— 

271,501 


YEAR  ENDED  6tH  JANUARY    1812. 


For  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  Loan  £12,000,000 

On  Loan  of  £1,400,000  for  the  service  of  Ireland 

On  Loan  of  1^4,981,300  .  i  . 

On  Lotteries  •  •  •  • 

For  receiving  Loan  £12,000,000 

£1,400,000  for  the  service  of  Ireland 

£4,981,300         •  •  •  •  • 

Lotteries    .••••• 

For  management  of  Life  Annuities 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt 


anno  1810 

11,418 

anno  1810 

837 

anno  1811 

67,964 

anno  1810 

.  .   1,613 

Idem 

9,600 

Idem 

ft 

1,120 

Idem  1811 

-  3,985 

anno  1810 

4,000 

1811 

369 

•   •   •    • 

228,349- 

329,25$ 


YEAR  ENDED  5tH  JANUARY   1813. 


For  management  on  Life  Annuities  • 

for  discount  on  prompt  payments  on  Loan  £12,000,000 

Idem  on  Loan  £6,789,625 

For  receiving  Loan  £12,000,000 

Idem        .        •        £6,789,625 

Discount  on  Lotteries  •  •  •  • 

For  receiving  idem  •  •  •  • 

For  charges  of  management  of  the  National  Debt  "^ 


« 

To  which  is  to  be  added  various  sums  paid  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land  for  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  on  the  Land  and  Malt  Taxes  and  Personal 
Estates,  from  1802  to  1807  inclusive,  amounting  to       ;  .  . 

Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  Fees  in  sundry  public  offices  respecting  his 
Accounts  of  the  Bank  Annuities,  from  1801  to  1813  «  •  • 

Total  from  1801  to  1812  inclusive,  being  a  period  of  12  years         «  «        '  • 


1812 

462 

anno  1811 

65,156 

anno  1812 

140,849 

anno  1811 

9,600 

anno  1812 

5,431 

1811 

'   2,962 

• 

4,000 

• 

233,205— 

462J65 


£5,234,069 


757,199 


12,234 
£6,003502 


mmr 
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US 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

Granted  to  the  Bad  India  Company  for  expences  incurred  by  them  from  1760  to  1813  inclusive, 

in  protecting  and  defending  those  territories  which  they  call  their  own,  and  over  which 

they  exercise  sovereign  control  .   '        • 

Loans  raised  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  £1,500,000  by  the  Act  50  Geo.  III. 

Cap«  114,  and  £2,500,000  by  52  Geo.  III.  Cap.  85  .... 

Granted  to  T.  N.  Wittwer,  Esq.  for  examining  Accounts  between  the  East  India  Company  and 

Government,  in  1809,  1812,  and  181S  •  ,  . 


£6,540,000 


4,000,000 


2,186 
Total    £10,542,186 


THE  MUNIFICENCE  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN  AND  THE  NATION  EXEMPLIFIED  IN 
REWARDS  TO  PERSONS  IN  CIVIL  SITUATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICES  AND 
COMPENSATIONS  FOR  PRIVILEGES  RELINQUISHED,  Sfc. 


Duke  of  Grafton, 

EarlCowper        .  .  •  • 

Charles  Boone,  Esq.  Moiety  of  the  Earl  of  Bath's 
Lord  Melbourne  •       Idem    • 

Representatives  of  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.  for  public 

services 
Duke  of  Richmond— compensation  for  a  privilege 

relinquished  .  .  .  • 

Duke  of  Athol  .... 

Duke  of  Portland  and  others  for  the  House  of 

Orange  •  •  •  •  • 

Earl  of  Chatham  for  public  services 
John  Penn,  Esq.  compensation  for  losses  in  Pen- 

sylvania  •••>'* 

Richard  Penn,  Esq.  Idem  Idem 

Honourable  Jane  Perceval 
Marquess  of  Bute,  late  one  of  the  Auditors  of 

Imprest  .  •  -  •  • 

Philip  Deare,  Esq.  late  I?eputy  to  Idem      . 

RETIRED  JUDGES. 

Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Chancellor 

Sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  Knt. 

Sir  Nash  Grose,  Knt.       .  •  • 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  late  Chief  Baron 

Sir  James  Mansfield,  late  Chief  Justice 


Paid  out  of  the 

Paid  out  of  the 

Paid  out  of  the 

Reyenne  of  the 

Revenue  of  the 

Consolidated  Fund. 

Excise. 

Post  Office. 

.     £4,580 

£9,000 
2,000 

£4,700    Total  £18,280 

•        •      -  • 

'Bath's     . 

1,500 

.        • 

1,500 

3,000 

6,338 
3,151 


£14,000 


£60,000 


16,000— And  in  the  year  1803 
4,000 

3,000 
1,000 
2,000— And  for  the  use  of  the  12  children  of- 

the  late  Right  Hon.  Speicer  Per-  J.  £50,000 

7,000         ceval 

300 


4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 


£63,864 
18,700 


Pensions  paid  out  of  the  Revenues  of  Cus-  ) 

toms  and  Excise  as  above        .        •        •  )        

Total  Pensions    £82,564 — ^And 


.       •       •       £110,000 


Il2 
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SALARIES  OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  VICE-ADMIRALTY  IN 
THE  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Nova  Scotia— Alexander  CrokC)  Esq. 
Malta— -John  SeweU»  Esq.  .  • 

WEST  INDIES. 
Jamaica— Henry  John  Hinchlifie,  Esq. 
BARBADOB8*-John  Woodfield  Compton*  Gsq. 
Bahamas — Henry  Moreton  Dyer,  Esq. 
Bebmudas— William  Territ,  Esq. 


£%000 
2,000 


s^ooa 

ftOOQ 
2,000— 


8,000 
£12,000 


THE  MUNIFICENCE  OF  THE  SOFEREIGN  ANB  THE  NATION PURTHER  EXEMPLIFIED 
IN  REWARDS  TO  THE  BRAVE  OFFICERS,  WHO  HAVE  DISTINGUISHED  THEM- 
SELVES  IN  THE  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE  OF  THEIR  COUNTRY,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  WARS. 


Paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

£ 
Heirs  of  the  late  Duke  of  Schomberg,  a  pension    . 

Duke  of  Marlborough  .        •        Idem  •        • 

Representatives  of  the  late  Lord  Heathfield  Idem  1,500 
Idem  •  .  Idem  Lord  Rodney  Idem  2,923 
Lady  Dorchester,  widow  of  Lord  Dorchester  Idem  1,000 
Representatives  of  the  late  Lord  Amherst  Idem  S,000 
Earl  St.  Vincent  ....        Idem    2,000 

Representatives  of  the  late  Lord  Duncan  Idem  2,000 
Sir  W.  Sydney  Smith  .        .        .        Idem     1,000 

Baroness  Abercrombie^  widow  of  Sir  lUlph 

Abercrombie         •        •        .        •        Idem    2,000 

Lord  Hutchinson  .        •        •        .        Idem    2,000 

Sir  James  Saumarez,  Bart.  •        .        Idem    1,200. 

Sir  Richard  Strahan,  Bart*  .        •        Idem    1,000 

.Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  as  a  mark  of  the 

gratitude  of  his  country  for  his  eat ly  sendees  a. 

pension  of j^2,000 

For  services  performed  in  Egypt  •  a  Peerage 
For  services  in  the  Baltic  •  a  higher  Peerage 
To  his  fiunUy  for  his  brilliant  victory  of  Tra- 
falgar, where  he  gloriously  fell  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  viz. — 

Lady  Viscountess  Nelson,  his  widow,  a  pension   2,000 
Earl  Nelson,  his  brother  and  representative,  a 
peerage  and  a  pension  .        •        •       « 


Mrs.   Susanna   Bolton   and   Mrs.   Catherine 
Matcham,  his  sisters^  j^lO,000  each 


Paid  out  of  th« 
ReveDue  of  the 

Post  Office. 

£4,000 
5,000 


£9,000 


r'And  for  die  purchase  ofi  an  esibate 
5,000—  J  Including  j^l  0,000  for  enabling  bim  V  £iQOflm 
J  to  form  an  establishment  suitable  to 
V.  his  dignity  .        .        •        • 

20,000 


Continued    #886,628^ 


Continued    £120,000 
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Paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

Brought  oyer  iS26,623 
To  the  Officers  and  Seamen  who  served  in  tilie 

battle  of  Trafalgar                           .            .  •        • 
Lady  Collingwood,  widow  of  Locj^  Collingwood,  a 

pension          .            .            .           «            •  I9OOO 

Honourable  Sarah  ColUngwood                 •      Idem  500 

Honourable  Mary  Patience  Collingwood        Idem  500 

Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth       •            •      Idem  1,000 

Sir  John  Stewart,  Knt                •                  Idem  1,000 

Representatives  of  Lord  Lake                 .      Idem  2,000 
Marquess  Wellington — ^for  distinguished  public 
services,  a  Peerage  and  a  Pension 


Brought  o?er    in90>000 


/ 


800,000 


i  public  I 


(  And  for  the  purchase  of  ah  Estate      100,000 
^^^^^^~|lnterestonldem  .  •  2,280 


£S6fi2S 

pensions  paid  out  of  the  Rerenue  of  the  Post- 
office,  as  above. 

Total  Pensions    jf  45,623— And 


-~^^^^ — 
I     9,000 


if5S2,280 


Besides  these  acts  of  national  benevolence,  a  reg^ar  pension,  according  to  tha 
rank  of  the  deceased,  is  granted  to  the  widow  of  every  naval  and  military  officer 
whose  life  is  lost  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  while  in  cases  where  particular  officers 
eminently  distinguish  themselves,  an  addition  is  made  to  the  ordinary  pension. 

Munificence  of  Parliament  manifested  hy  Grants  for  Pvblic  Monuments^  recording  the 
Merits  of  Distinguished  Officers^  who  died  in  Battle  or  in  the  Service  of  their  Country^ 
including  the  Monument  of  that  distinguished  Statestnan  the  Right  Hqtu  William  Pitt* 


Granted  in  consequence  of  addresses  to  the  Sovereign  for 
memory  of  the  following  eminent  persons,  viz. — 

Captain  Faulkener        •  ^ 

Captain  Burgess 
Captains  Harvey  and  Hutt        • 
Captain  James  Montague 
Captain  Westcott  •  • 

Captains  Mosse  and  Riou         • 

•  «    Admiral  Earl  Howe 

•  •    Right  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 

•  .    Major-General  Dundaa 

•  •    Marquis  ComwaUis 
.    •    Captain  George  Duff 
.    •     Lord  Viscount  Nelson  » 
..    •    Captain  John  Cooke  • 
.    .    Right  Hon.  William  Pitt 

•  .     Captain  Harding  •  • 

•  •    Sir  John  Moore 


erecting  Monuments  to  the 


2  instalments 
Idem 
Idem     • 
Idem 

Ist  instalment 
Idem  • 
Idem  • 
Idem  • 
Idem  • 
Idem     • 


in  1801 

£4»440 

Idem 

5,54^ 

Idem 

8,886 

in  1803 

d>889 

Idem 

4,441 

Idem 

4,441 

Idem 

4,432 

Idem 

6,648 

in  180^ 

%225 

in  1808 

4>434 

Idem 

561 

•• 

Idem 

2,217 

Idem  - 

561 

Idem 

%217 

in  1811 

538 

Idem 

lf4wv 

£51,868 

V. 


^         ( 
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W"  The  monuments  previous  to  the  year  1801,  not  beings  specified  in  the  statutes  or 
finance  reports,  have  not  been  accessible  to  the  author,  besides  several  others  recently 
voted  to  the  memory  of  distinguished  officers  not  ye|  finished. 


MUNIFICENCE  OF  PARLIAMENT  MANIFESTED  BY  PUBLIC 

FUNERALS,  *c. 

Granted  for  the  ezpences  of  the  Public  Funeral  of  Lord  Viscount  Nelson  in  1806  •  1 

Granted  for  the  expences  of  the  Public  Funeral  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  in  1806     . 
Granted  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  Debts  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  as  a\ 

testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  of  that  great  and  disinterested  C 1806  .  •  41|010 
Statesman  •  •  ,  •  •  .  .  •  •  .1 

1^61, 824^ 


£14,769 
6,045 


His  Majesty's  reig^n  has  been  particularly  distinguished  by  numerous  instances  of 
munificence  and  generosity.  No  sovereign  or  nation  on  earth  has  ever  manifested 
such  instances  of  gratitude  and  liberality  to  the  heroes  of  the  country  who  have  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  in  its  wars,  or  to  the  statesman  by  whose  great  talents  and 
distinguished  exertions  eminent  services  have  been  rendered  to  the  State.  Nor  is  this 
liberality  confined  to  the  living,  it  extends  in  many  instances  to  the  heirs  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased,  and  even  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  all  officers  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The  gratitude  of  the  nation  does 
not  even  stop  here.  It  extends  to  the  silent  mansions  of  the  dead,  manifested  by 
public  funerals  and  by  monuments  of  exquisite  workmanship  erected  to  the  memory  of 
those  distinguished  heroes,  whose  skill  and  valour  as  commanders  have  augmented  the 
glory  of  their  country;  thus  handing  down  to  the  latest  posterity  the  record  of  their 
great  achievements  to  stimulate  future  statesmen  and  warriors,  engaged  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  not  only  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  high  rank  it  sustains,  but  to 
add  fresh  laurels  to  those  which  have  been  already  acquired. 


MUNIFICENCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  NATION  MANIFESTED  IN  LOANS  AND  SUBSIDIES 
TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE,  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  RESIST 
THE  ENCROACHMENTS  OF  FRENCH  TYRANNY  AND  AGGRESSION 


PRUSSIA. 

Subsidy  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  pursuant  to  Treaty  in  1760 
Advanced  n         Idem        .        by  a  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1807 
One  third  of  the  Subsidy  of  <£2,500,000  granted  in  1818 


if670,000 
180,000  £ 

833,333—  1,683,833 


Continued 
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Brought  up    £lfi8SfiSS 
GERMANY. 

I^oan  to  the  Emperor  of  GermanjTt  raised  under  the  S5  6eo.^Iir.  Cap.  93,  in  1795       i(i,600,000 
Idem  .  .  Idem  •  Idem  37  Geo.  III.  Cap.  59,  in  1797  IfimjOOO 

For  paymeiit  of  Bilb  and  Advances  on  account  of  the  Austrian  Government  in  1809  85O»000l^  7»0T0»0(X) 


PORTUGAL. 

Granted  for  the  Queen  in  Portugal  £500,000  in  1797>  and  £300,000  in  1801  •         iS800,000 

Advanced  as  a  Loan  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  by  a  Parliamentary  Grant  in  1809  600,000 
Subsidy  to  Portugal,  in  1810  ••.•«..  980,000 

Granted  for  Portuguese  troops  £2,000,000  in  each  of  the  years  1811,  1812,  and  1813     6.000,000^    8,380,000 


SPAIN. 

Advances  by  the  payment  of  Bills  drawn  in  1810,  for  the  service,  of  the  Supreme 

Junta  of  the  Government  of  Cadiz      '  •           •           .           .           .           .  £387,924 

Estimated  value  of  Dollars  advanced  to  the  Spanish  Government  by  Mr.  Wellesley, 

in  1811 157,582 

Estimated  value  of  Advances  under  the  direction  of  his  Majesty's  Minister  at  Cadiz, 

in  1812                •            .            .            •            i      s.           >.            :           •  1,000,000 

Value  of  Arms  and  Stores  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  1812        ;            •  424,494; 

Idem        Clothing,  Sec   by  the  Commissary  in  Chief  and  Storekeeper  General    Idem  652,7,40 

Idem        Provisions  by  the  Com^iissioners  of  Victualling                 .            .            •  15,091^-    2,637,831 


Estimated  value  of  Stores  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1811,  Uended  together  in  the 

Public  Accounts         ..........  673,441 

SWEDEN. 

•  •  • 

Granted  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  fulfil  his  engagemenU  with  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1808  j^1,100,000 

Granted  to  make  good  Advances  made  to  the  King  of  Sweden              .           in  1809  300,000 

Amount  of  Bills  drawn  from  Sweden                  .            .            .            .            in  1812  178,289 

Advances  to  the  Agents  of  the  Swedish  Government  in  this  country                 Idem  100,002 

Value  of  Articles  supplied  by  the  Commissary  in  Chief             •            •            •  28,445 
Granted  to  make  good  the  engagements  which  his  Majesty  has  entered  into  with  the 

King  of  Sweden,  in  1813               ......  1,000,000—    2,706,673 


SICILY. 


Subsidies  granted  to  bift Sicilian  Majesty,  dSOOfiOO  in  1808,  and  £400,000  per  annum 

in  1809,  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1813         .  .  •  •  •  •  •  2,300,000 

Contmued  1^25,451,341 
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Brought  up    £25,451,351 
RUSSIA. 

Value  of  Arm8»  &c*  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance        •  •  in  1812        £^S8fi75 

Idem    .    Bark  supplied  by  the  Commissary  in  Chief  •  .  Idea  562 

Two-thirds  of  the  Subsidy  of  £2,500^000  granted  in  1813  .  1,666,666—    1,952,903 


EMPEROR  OF  MOROCCO. 
Value  of  Arms  and  Stores  supplied  by  the  Ordnance  Department  in  1812  •  .  1^32 


Total    £27,406,196 


PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTS  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 


Granted  for  discharging  the  Gaims  on  the  Lovat  Estate  in  1760       •  •  •  •  .        £^  553 

Granted  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  receiving  the  deficient  Gold  Coin  in  1775         •            •           •  66  846 

Granted  to  Mr.  Richardson  for  his  discovery  of  the  Effects  of  Mr.  Manning— 1775  .  .  55Q 
Granted  to  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  surveying  the  Damages  occasioned  by  the  Riots 

i^  1780 •        .            .           .  40^^ 

Granted  to  the  Sons  of  the  late  Bey  of  Algiers  in  1791         •           •           •           .           .           «  6  762 

Granted  to  the  Settlers  in  this  kingdom  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1793            •           •           .           ,  2  420 

ftranted  to  Sir  George  Yonge  to  repay  expences  on  his  recal  to  England,  in  1803^           •           ,  }  qqq 

Granted  to  J.  T  Groves,  Esq.  for  the  removal  of  Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1808  661 

Granted  to  Mr.  N.  C  Dobree  fer  brif^ng  the  Treaties  between  Sweden  and  Russia  m  1813  520 
Granted  for  Charges  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  old  Naval  Stores  in  1812  and  1819  '  is  868 
Granted  for  making  and  publishing  in  the  London  Gazette  Weekly  Returns  of  the  Average 

Price  of  Sugar,  from  1796  to  1813  inclusive              ...•••  g  315 

Inspector  of  Tontine  Certifioateg,  to  defray  expencefl^  from  1801  to  1813           .           .          «  8,4^50 


1^153,011 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 


The  details,  vhich  lure  f  iven  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter,  wilt  probably 
be  pemsed  with  no  common  degree  of  interest;  since  the  conclusions,  which  will 
natarally  be  drawn  from  many  of  the  facts  which  have  been  disclosed,  may  produce 
results  favourable  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large. 

Great  beyond  all  example  as  the  expences  of  the  present  and  the  last  war  have 
been,  and  heavy  as  the  burdens  are,  which  have  been  imposed  for  their  support,  they 
must  be  viewed  in  a  different  light  from  all  other  wars  in  which  this  country  has 
been  engaged ;  the  object  has  not  been  the  acquisition  of  distant  colonies,  but  the 
actual  preservation  of  the  British  empire  against  the  galling  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyrant, 
the  energy  of  whose  mind  as  well  as  his  whole  resources  have  been  directed  either 
immediately  or  collaterally  to  the  means  of  destroying  the  government  and  constitution 
of  this  country,  and  bringing  it  under  his  odipus  and  tyrannical  sway.  All  his  mea- 
iiires,  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  have  tended  to  the  attainment  of  this  object* 

When  his  immense  and  expensive  preparations  for  the  purpose  of  invasion  failed 
in  1804  and  1805,  by  whidi  he  vainly  hoped  to  conquer  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
by  fire  and  sword,  he  resorted  to  other  expedients, — he  made  war  on  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  able  ultimately  and  for  a  time  to 
dictate  laws  to  the  whole.  He  compelled  them  to  shut  their  ports  against  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  in  the  wild  expectation  of  being  able  through  this  medium 
to  force  his  Majesty's  Government  to  submit  to  such  sacrifices  as  he  should  dictate. 

Having  succeeded  so  far,  his  next  object  was  to  increase  his  naval  power  so  as 
to  overpower  his  Majesty^s  fleets,  and  thereby  insure  the  conquest  of  the  British 
islands.  He  equipped  a  powerful  fleet  at  Antwerp,  at  an  enormous  expence,  after  ac- 
quiring (what  was  opost  dangerous  to  England)  a  wet  harbour  in  the  British  Channel, 
within  thirty  hours  sail  of  the  River  Thames. 

His  power  at  one  period  was  so  colossal,  that  he  commanded  all  the  European 
coast  from  the  Adriatic  Gulph  to  the  Baltic,  with  the  whole  of  the  seamen  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  this  vast  territory,  and  the  ship-timber  and  materials  equal  to  the 
building  and  equipment  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  ships  of  war.  His  extensive 
power,  joined  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  mind,  and  his  bitter  enmity  against 
this  country,  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  determined  resolution  to  avail  himself  of 
these  immense  resources  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  conquest  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  while  the  gigantic  nature  of  his  views,  and  tha  situation  in  which  he 
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was  at  one  time  placed  with  respect  to  the  other  powers  of  EJurope?  all  bending 
under  his  yoke,  generated  well  grounded  apprehensions,  that  with  such  means  he  might 
ultimately  be  able  to  effect  his  baneful  purpose. 

Under  such  alarming  .circumstances,  it  became  the  interest  as  well  as  the  policy 
of  this  country  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices.  It  became  a  war  of  self  preservation : 
A  war  for  the  protection  of  every  thing  that  could  render  even  life  itself  desirable. 
There  was  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  put  forth  the  whole  energy  of  the  country. 
The  British  nation,  availing  herself  of  the  resistance  of  Spain  against  the  diabolical 
proceeding,  which  deprived  that  country  of  her  legitimate  sovereign,  and  compelled  tha 
Regent  of  Portugal  to  seek  an  asylum  in  his  transatlantic  dominions,  brought  forward 
all  her  resources  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  these  oppressed  countries,  and  of  holding 
out  an  example  to  afflicted  Europe. 

The  expence  has  been  enormous,  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  have  been  great 
beyond  all  former  wars;  but  the  object  to  be  attained  was  of  the  most  momentou!» 
nature :  no  less  than  the  future  existence  of  the  country,  which  coiild  scarcely  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 

The  result  of  this  most  tremendous  struggle  under  Providence  has  been  glorious 
to  the  British  arms.  It  has  brightened  the  prospects,  and  annihilated  the  fears  of  the 
people.  It  has  secured  the  nation  against  those  awful  calamities,  which  it  has  beeh 
the  misfortune  of  most  of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Continental  Europe  to  suffer 
where  the  war  has  raged,  and  where  fire,  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  sword  have 
reduced  the  unhappy  people  to  the  greatest  extreme  of  human  misery.  Even  France 
herself,  that  sacred  territory  which  no  hostile  power  on  earth  could  dare  to  touch, 
has  become  the  victim  to  this  dreadful  scourge.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  alone  has  been  exempted.  She  has  indeed  sacrificed  much  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  nation,  and  an  immense  treasure  in  distant  countries  \  but  such 
sacrifices  had  become  indispensably  necessary. 

Out  of  this  war  for  self-preservation  other  expences  to  a  great  amount  were 
generated,  which  did  not  relate  to  the  equipment  and  pay  oT  the  navy  and  army . 
but  which  for  the  war  would  not  have  occurred,  such  as  barracks,  fortifications, 
pensions  to  the  wounded  military,  naval  asylums,  auditors  of v  accounts,  benevolences  to 
foreigners  in  distress,  and  numerous  other  expences  not  necessary  during  a  period  of 
peace, — but  which  became  unavoidable  in  such  a  war,  so  different  from  all  others  which 
preceded  it. 

But  while  it  raged  in  other  countries,  this  nation  felt  its  pecuniary  burthens  only. 
These  burthens  under  Providence  procured  for  this  favoured  nation  a  total  exemption 
from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  national  industry,  with 
an  extensive  commerce  fully  protected  by  the  British  navy ;  by  which  the  people  have 
not  only  been  able  to  sustain  the  pressure,  but  actually  to  become  richer  in  the  pro* 
gross  of  thfs  great  struggle  than  previous  to  its  commencement. 
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Doring  a  period  of  war,  exhibiting  features  so  perilous,  and  different  from  hll 
other  wars,  it  became  extremely  difficult  to  control  or  limit  the  expences  in  the  paval 
and  military  departments,  especially  such  wars  as  this  country  has  been  compelled  to 
wage  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty-eight  years: — But  there  are  numerous  other 
branches  of  public  expenditure,  which  may  admit  of  abridgement  with  great  advantage 
to  the  public  interest. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  many  of  the  dependencies  of  the  crown  have  already  cost 
this  country  enormous  sums  of  mOney,  without  any  apparent  benefit,  and  with  no  pros- 
pect in  future  of  commercial  or  other  advantage  in  any  respect  adequate  to  the  con* 
l^tant  drain  of  nK>ney,  which  is  demanded  yearly  from  the  parent  state  for  their  main- 
tenance, support,  and  protection. 

It  will  probably  also  appear  on  investigation,  that  not  a  few  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions have  been  formed  upon,  plans,  calculated  to  incur  an  expence  far  beyond  what 
.i#  necessary  to  produce  those  beneficial  results  for  which  they  were  established;  and 
.that .  the  pecuniary  and  other  advantages,  which  have  been  derived  from  these  un- 
necessarily expensive  institutions,  are  in  some  instances  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  annual  sums  dbbursed  for  the  support  of  the  establishments. 

It  is  anxiously  to  be  hoped,  that  the  expences  incurred  in  public  buildings  and 
in  acts  of  benevolence,  will  now  cease  to  be  a  burthen  upon  the  finances  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  something  has  been  done  for  posterity  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  present  r^ign,  which  may  be  considered  as  partly  at  least  com- 
pensating for  the  weight  of  the  public  debt,  which  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  next 
generation. 

The  acts  of  benevolence  to  strangers  in  distress,  enormous  as  the  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice has  been  with  respect  to  the  American  loyalists,  and  still  more  to  the  French 
clergy  and  laity,  and  other  foreigners  driven  from  their  homes  by.  great  revolutionary 
convulsions,  will  probably  not  be  a  matter  of  regret;  since  such  sacrifices  will  scarcel}* 
occur  in  future,  and  since  the  generosity,  humanity,  and  liberality  manifested  on  these 
occasions  have  justly  impressed  all  Europe  and  the  whole  civilized  world  with  the 
inost  exalted  ideas  of  the  magnanimity  and  benevolence  of  the  British  nation.  History 
will  record  and  hand  down  these  acts  of  noble  and  disinterested  liberality  to  the 
latest  posterity,  as  a  bright  example  to  all  the  civilized,  nations  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  fairly  asked,  what  other  nation  in  Europe  under  the  same  circumstances,  or 
under  s^ny  circumstances,  would  have  made  the  same  saprifices,  more  especially  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  money  so  bestowed  was  actually  borrowed  on  the  credit  of 
the  British  Government,  and  for  which  the  nation  pays  an  interest,  which  ipust  con* 
tinue  until  the  debt  thus  incurred  can  be  discharged. 

}n  a  free  government,  such  as  is  happily  the  lot  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
(xreat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  enjoy,  great  difficulties  are  experienced  with  respect  to 
(he  management  qf  tf\ie  public .  expenditure.      The   ministers  pf  the  crown  have  been 
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often  aectised  of  profasion,  nvhen  upon  a  fall  investigation  of  the  peoaliar  circamstances 
andef   which    they   have  been  placed,    little    blame  will  be  found  to  attach  to  their 
eonduct.    The  same  cannot  always  be  said  of  ParliamoDt,  if  a  judgment  can  be  formed 
4irom  not.  a  few  of  the  grants  of  the  present  reign. 

Many  of  those  elevated  individuals,  who  in  the  cenrse  of  the  present  long  and 
auspicious  reign  have  been  called  upon  by  his  Majesty  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
Government,  as  well  as  several  eminent  men  in  both  Houses  of  J^arliament,  will  be 
found  to  have  manifested  a  laudable  zeal  to  remedy  the  abwes  and  frauds,  which  have 
tended  to  augment  the  public  expenditure;  and  various  measures  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  with  a  view  to  this  important  object  on  the  suggestion  of  bis 
Majesty's  ministers;  and  considerable  expences  have  been  incurred  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Boards  of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  iavestigating  the  documents  and 
examining  the  vouchers  of  the  numerous  public  accountants,  m  the  naval,  military^ 
commissariat,  and  other  departments  of  the  state  connected  with  the  public  expenditure. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  and  the 
existing  war,  extending  as  it  has  done  to  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  have 
occasioned  an  expenditure,  which  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extent  exceeds  any  thing 
that  history  records.  To  meet  this  exigency  and  to  prefect  the  nation  against  waste, 
fraud,  and  peculation,  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  public  money,  many  checks 
have  been  established,  and  much  has  been  done  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
peculations  and  abuses,  but  also  with  a  view  to  abrici^e  and  economize  the  public 
expenditure.  In  this  respect,  his  Majesty's  executive  government  have  not  been  wanting 
in  attention;  but  perhaps  not  with  that  degree  of  success,  which  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  object  require. 

It  has  happened,  and  will  always  happen  in  a  free  government  like  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  in  the  organization -of  designs  of  this  nature,  neither  the  best 
system  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  has  been  adopted,  or  that  the  best  selection  can 
be  made  of  the  individuals  appointed  to  execute  those  important  duties,  without  which, 
and  without  also  a  paramount  and  completely  official  wperintendencej  that  intelligence, 
knowledge,  assiduity,  and  dispatch,  so  necessary  in  ail  public  institutions,  which  the 
national  interest  demands,  and  which  the  expence  incurred  fairly  purchases,  are  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  for.  Unless  impelled  by  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  superior,  the  attach- 
ment which  mankind  generally  have  to  their  ease  and  personal  convenience  will  in 
most  instances  be  opposed  to  unremitting  Ikbour,  more  particularly  when  no  means 
exist  of  either  discovering  or  rewarding  real  and  intrinsic  merit.  Without  this  sti- 
tnulus  extraordinary  exertion  is  rarely  to  be  found,  especially  where  there  is  little 
chance  of  its  attracting  the  attention  of  those  who  have  a  power  to  confer  rewards. 

It  should  seem  upon  the  whole,  that  the  mode  of  arranging  and  keeping  the 
pubbc  accounts  in  general  would  admit  of  considerable  improvement.  They  might  be 
so  arranged  by  consolidations  of  the  whole  income  of  the  nation,   and  by  more  appro- 
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priate  classifications  of  the  different  branches  of  expenditure  under  distinct  heads  as  to 
save  much  labour  and  expence,  while  the  accounts  themselves  would  be  more  intelKgible. 
Theperscmalexpencesoft&e  Sovereigti  and  his  family  ought  perhaps  to  form  a  distinct 
charge^  unconnected  with  the  various  other  expences  comprising  the  Civil  List  Disburse* 
ments,  much  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  tks  monarehy,  although  in  fact 
properly  belonging  to  the  necessary  splendour  of  the  Courts  which  every  Sovereign  is  called 
upon  to  assume,  in  order  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  In  this  view,  what  is 
called  the  State  Household  of  the  King  is  a  national  expenoe.  The  same  may  with 
greater  propriety  be  said  ^  the  salaries  and  pensions  e€  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  con- 
nected with  the  corps  diplomatique.  And  still  mere  with  respect  tx>  the  allowances  to  the 
Judges^  and  a  g^reat  variety  of  other  charges  paid  ont  of  the  Civil  List^  over  which  the 
Sovereign  exercises  no  particular  control. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  blit  much  might  be  saved  by  new  modelling  the  great  variety, 
both  of  ancient  and  even  modem  offices ;  and  by  retaining  only  such  as  require  a  degree 
of  labour  equal  to  the  remuneration  received,  granting  in  the  mean  time  pensions  for  life 
to  those  whose  offices  or  situations  may  be  abolished.  Perhaps  the  expenditure  of  the 
nation  would  admit  of  a  classification  similar  to  what  follows  :— 

1.  The  Personal  Expences  of  the  Sovereign  and  all  the  branches  of  his  Royal  Family. 

2.  The  Expences  incurred  in  supporting  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown. 

3.  The  Salaries  of  hiji  Majesty's  Ministers^  comprehending  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 

the  Treasury^  the  Secretaries  of  State^   and  all  the  expences  of  the   different 
establishments,  including  contingencies. 

4.  The  Diplomatic  Expences,  including  subordinate  persons,  and  also  including  Pensiona 

to  retired  Ministers. 
6.  The  Secret  Service  Money. 

6.  The  expences  of  Salaries  and  Contingencies  of  each  of  the  respective  Revenoe  Boards 

of  Customs,   Excise,  Stamps,  Assessed  Taxes,  &c.  and  all  other  Boards  where 
Revenue  is  concerned. 

7.  The  Expences  of  the  Military  Establishment,  including  all  appendages. 

8.  The  Expences  of  the  Ordnance  Establishment        .         .        Idem. 

9.  The  Expences  of  the  Naval  Department         .        .         .        Idem. 

10.  The  Expences  of  each  of  the  Boards  instituted  for  purposes  of  control,  regulation,  or 

inquiry,  whether  Civil,  Naval,  or  Military. 

11.  The  Expences  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Police,  Law  Charges,  &c. 

12.  The  Ecclesiastical  Expences  defrayed  by  the  Crown. 

18.  The  Expences  for  the  encouragement  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  including 
Bounties  paid  from  the  Treasury,  the  Customs  and  Excise,  &c. 

14.  The  Expences  incurred  in  Public  Buildings,   Roads,  Harbours,  Canals,  fV>rtifica^ 

tions,  &c.  including  repairs. 

15.  The  Bxpences  incorred  in  Compensations  for  Losses. 
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16.  The  Expences  incarred  in  Rewards  for  useful  Discoveries. 

17.  The-Expences  incurred  in  Rewards  to  Naval  and  Military  Officers. 

18.  The  Expences  incurred  in  Pensions  to  individuals  in  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval 

Situations,  and  their  heirs,  for  services  done  to  the  State. 

19.  The  Expences  incurred  in  all  other  Pensions. paid  out  of  the  general  Revenue  of  the 

State. 

20.  The  Expences  incurred  in  consequence  of  public  Calamities,   suffered  by  c<Hnmu- 

nities  or  individuals. 

21.  The  Expences  incurred  in  consequence  of  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence  to  his 

Majesty's  Subjects  and  Foreigners  in  di^ess. 

22.  The  Expences  incurred  in  managing  the  JLoans,  and  in  the*  Reduction  of  the  Na* 

tional  Debt  and  Sale  of  the  Land  Tax. 
2«3.  The  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Expences  (as  far  as  is  practicable)  incurred  in  sup-^ 
porting  and  protecting  the  Colonies  and  Pependencies  of  the  Crown,  viz. — 

In  Europe* 

24.  In  North  America. 

25.  In  the  West  Indies^ 

26.  lo  Africa. 

27.  In  Asia. 

28.  The  Expences  incurred  in  a<)8isting  foreign  Princes  by  supplies  of  Military  Stores 

and  Clothing,  and  in  Subsidies. 

29.  The  Amount  payable  quarterly  and  yearly  for  Interest  on  Funded  Property. 

30.  The  Amount  of  the  Interest  paid  on  Exchequer  Bills. 

The  national  expences  so  arranged  and  brought  under  the  review  of  Parliament  in 
the  simple  and  intelligible  form,  which  is  now  humbly  suggested,  would  be  productive  of 
incalculably  benefit.  It  would  not  only  prove  a  great  assistance  tq  the  Executive  6o- 
vernnaent,  but,  by  being  regularly  laid  before  his  Majesty's  Ministers, ,  it  would 
operate  as  a  restraint  upon  grants  for  which  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
inadequate.  The  aggregate  of  each  head  of  expenditure  might  be  so  condensed 
as  to  place  the  whole  under  the  eye,  on  the  face  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 
Through  this  medium,  the  mind  would  be  led  to  the  specific  details  in  all  instances  where 
the  expences  appeared  large  and  the  attention  directed  to  the  means  of  making  retrench^ 
ments. 

In  almost  all  the  offices  of  Government  a  better  and  less  complicated  mode  of  keepings 
books  and  accounts  has  become  a  desideratum.  The  former  wars,  but  still  more  the 
present  war  from  1793,  have  created  such  an  accumulaticm  of  business,  l^at  \iumerous  new 
ofifices  have  been  established,  and  qld  ones  augmented,  fori^iing  a  kind  of  patch  work,  upon  a 
system  of  keeping  accounts^  which  bad  not  been  originally  perfect.  Hence  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  clerks,  in  maujr  instances  not  half  employed,  or  often  employed  to  no  pur<» 
pqse  :-«-hence  the  absence  of  correct  and  methodical  arrangement ; — and  hence  too  i\ot  only 
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the  ubnecessary  expeoces  which  are  incurred,  and  the  intricacy  and  often  the  confusion 
which  pervades  the  general  systetn^  generating  delays  at  times  and  seasons  when  fa- 
cility and  dispatch  ai*e  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  anxiety  to  introduce  checks  to  prevent  frauds  often  defeats  the  purpose  intended, 
when  such  checks  are  not  founded  on  good  judgment  and  experience,  and  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  accounts.  The  object  no  doubt  in  many  instances  is  attained 
at  last,  but  it  is  generally  accomplished  by  describing  a  circle  with  the  assistance  of 
many  labourers,  where  a  straight  line  would  afford  all  that  is  required  by  the  same  labour 
performed  by  a  few. 

In  the  complicated  affietirs  of  Government,  expences  often  multiply  to  an  immense 
amount  where  their  progress  is  unseen  and  unknown,  and  where  no  check  is  available 
until  it  is  too  late,  while  much  labour  is  wasted  and  much  expence  incuiTed  to  attain 
objects,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  system  which  is  adopted  is  not  attainable.  In  the 
concerns  of  a  merchant  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade,  or  a  manufacturer  engaged  in 
fabricating  numerous  articles  from  the  raw  materials,  if  a  similar  system  of  accounts 
were  to  prevail^  -  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  sheltered  from  bankruptcy  for  aj^y 
length  of  time. 

Some  of  the  commissions  of  accounts  have  certainly  suggested  many  valuable  regu- 
lations, particularly  those  established  in  1780 ;  but  they  are  limited  to  particular  branches^ 
and  when  adopted  have  proved,  in  many  instances,  radically  erroneous?.  As  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  increases,  the  difficulties  are  augmented,  since  the  system 
becomes  every  year  more  and  more  complicated^ — under  circumstances  too  where 
simplicity  becomes  in  a  greater  degree  necessary. 

The  net  revenues  of  £ngland  and  Wales^  at  the  present  time,  which ')         £^  s      d 

passed  into  the  Exchequer,  according  to  the  Finance  Accounts  >S5,995, 123    5    5f 
presented  to  Parliament  up  to  the  5th  January  1813      .     . ,  .     .     ) 
Those  of  Scotland Idem Idem  4,155,599    3  ]1| 

And  those  of  Ireland,  converted  into  British  currency        •     Idem  4,822,264  13  11  { 

I 

Total     £64,972,987     3     4| 


England  possesses  a  great  metropolis,  which  comprises  a  tenth  part  of  its  popu- 
lation,— ^the  chief  seat  of  commerce  and  manufactures;  of  the  National  Bank,  and  the 
East  India  Companyi  and  other  large  trading  bodies.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  Government, 
the  Legislature,  and  the  center-point,  where  a  vast  proportion  of  the  riches  of  the  whole 
empire  accumulates.  It  possesses  great  advantages  over  th£  sister  kingdoms.  Its  net 
revenues,  according  to  the  Finance  Accounts  on  the  5th  January  1813,  amounted  as 
above  to  jgo5,995,123  55,  5id. 
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Scotland  with  a  population  of  less  than  two  millionst  and  possessing  none  of  these 
advantages,~-wbose  metropolis  does  not  contain  100,000  persons,  and  whose  wbole  gross 
revenue  did  not  exceed  £1109694  at  the;  Union  in  1707,  now  accounts  to  the  British  Exche* 
quer  for  £4,155,509  Ss.  Hid.  a  year,  after  deductings  the  expences  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, 

Ireland^  although  possessing  a  metropolis  comprising  a  population  of  perhaps  nearly 
HOOfiOO  persons,  and  a  soil  in  proportion  to  its  extent  perhaps  richer  than  England,  with  nearly 
three  times  the  population  of  Scotland,  and  where  the  soil  from  its  superior  fertility  ought 
to  yield  almost  treble  the  produce,  only  gives  a  net  revenue  of  £4,822,264  13f.  ll|d. : 
and  yet  under  apparently  less  burthens,  the  resident  population  appear  to  be  less  opulent, 
and  the  poor  more  miserable,  than  tboee  in  Scotland,  strongly  demonstrating  radical 
defects  in  the  existence  of  various  obstructions  to  the  improvement  of  that  valuable 
country. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  general  Statement  of  the  Public  Income  a^d  Expenditure  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  inserted  in  the  Table,  No.  6,  that 
neither  the  Land  Tax»  the  Assessed  Taxes,  nor  the  Prepay  Tax,  have  as  yet  been 
extended  to  Ireland.  Butais  the  whole  revenue  of  this  country  only  amounted  to  the 
grass  sum  of  £568,670  at  the  period  of  the  Unvea  with  Sootli^  in  1707,  and  fell  to 
£400,609  in  1723,  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  the  population  of  the  country  must  have 
been  progressive  subsequent  to  that  period^  since  in  1760  it  amounted  to  £7319500.  In 
1791  it  had  increased  to  £1,190,684,  and  in  1800,  when  the  Union  tobfc  place,  to 
£2^084,261. 

From  the  Union  to  the  end  of  the  year  ISIS,  the  augmentation  of  the  opulence  of 
the  country  must  have  been  very  rapid,  as  it  appears,  notwithstanding  the  exemption  from 
three  very  productive  taxes  paid  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  revenue  has  nearly  doubled. 
After  all,  Scotland,  without  possessing  in  fertility  of  soil,  or  in  population  above  one-third 
of  the  physical  strength  of  Ireland,  actually  pays  nearly  the  same  revenue  to  the  crown ! 
If  this  extraordinary  difference  in  the  resources  of  the  two  countries  arises  from  any 
political  or  other  advantage  which  Scotland  enjoys,  and  which  Ireland  does  not  possess, 
such  advantages  should  be  extended  to  that  country  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  they  exist  in 
the  Sister  Kingdom,  that  the  same  system  of  policy,  which  has  proved  so  salutary  in  the 
one  country,  may  be  made  to  operate  in  the  other  with  equal  advantage  to  the  public 
revenue,  but  above  all  to  the  moral  habits,  the  industry,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the 
people. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  in  the  First  Chapter  on  the  subject  of  Ireland, 
no  doubt  can  foe  entertained,  when  the  existing  obstractions  to  its  improvement  can  be 
clearly  ascertained  and  removed  by  wise  legislative  arrangements,  that  its  resources  will 
exceed  all  calculation,  and  that  its  wealth  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Great 
Britain. 
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To  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  the  country  must  look  up  for  those  salutary  regulations, 
which  shall  remove  every  obstruction  in  both  countries  that  may  be  opposed  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  from  the  capital,  skill,  and  labour  of  the  people  the  greatest  possible  returns 
which  are  attainable; — by  giving  a  proper  direction  to  the  industry  of  the  labouring 
classes^  and  by  such  encouragements  as  shall  render  it  not  only  universally  efficient,  but 
productive  to  the  highest  degree  that  is  possible.  A  part  of  the  public  revenue  applied 
yearly  in  this  manner,  where  revenue  is  necessary,  would  under  judicious  management 
add  much  to  the  riches  and  resources  of  the  empire. 

It  is  by  such  arrangements  only,  that  this  great  nation  can  support  her  national  debt, 
and  maintain  the  proud  height  and  high  rank  which  she  holds  among  all  the  states, 
kingdoms,  and  empires  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  reader  is  particularly  referred  to  the  Table,  No.  5,  annexed  to  this  Chapter, 
which  contains  a  general  statement  of  the  whole  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  January  1813.  This 
statement  is  formed  from  the  details  contained  in  the  public  or^finance  account  presented 
to  Parliament,  and  is  therefore  founded  on  official  authority,  although  differently  arranged 
with  a  view  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  complicated  subject  in  the  shortest  compass^ 
and  to  render  it  intelligible  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  the  reader. 

Among  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  which  men  of  education,  intelligence,  and 
talents  are  desirous  of  acquiring,  the  subject  of  public  finance  is  none  of  the  least  inter- 
esting  and  useful.  To  those  who  execute  the  office  of  legislators,  this  species  of  know- 
ledge  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  j  since,  as  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  it  becomes 
a  moral  duty  distinctly  to  understand  the  finances  of  the  country  in  all  their  coinplicated 
details. 

Should  the  view,  which  the  author  has  taken  of  this  important  subject,  from  th« 
earliest  periods  of  our  history  down  to  the  present  time,  tend  in  any  degree  to  render 
acquirements  of  this  nature  desirable,  by  inducing  the  well  educated  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  store  their  minds  with  this  species  of  useful  knowledge,  the  public  at  larg6 
may  anticipate  considerable  benefits  from  the  practical  effects  which  it  will  produce  on 
the  improvement  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire 
at  large. 
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TABLE,  No.  S, 


GENERAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  OP  GREAT  BRl 

TAIN  AND  IRELAND,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  THE  5th  Janwtrtf,  1813 ; 

Comprising  the  Public  Revenues,  Loans,  Interest  on  Public  Monies,  and  Public  Expenoes  incurred  in  the  Anny,  Navy,  Ordnance,  ChA 
List,  Mint,  and  other  Departments  of  the  State,  Loans  to  Foreign  Countries,  and  Payments  (at  Miscellaneous  Services  at  Hcnne  and 
Abroad ;  Distinguishing,  as  to  the  Revenues,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — ^Fnmi  the  Financial  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament. 


■B 


PUBLIC    INCOME. 


PUBUC  REVENUES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  : 


I 


Xm  #.       tL 


Customs: ^13^286,83}    2    9^ 

Deduct  Drawbacks,  Repayments,  and 

Bounties  ofthe  nature  of  Drawbacks  -    1,391,035  12    9^n,895»195  10    Oi 

ExciSB    -    -    -. ^^84,712,422    0  UJ 

Deduct  Drawbacks  or  Exports,  Allowances, 

Overcharges^  &c. 1,173^86  14  lOJ— 1^3,598,935    6    1| 


^ 


PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

CHARGES  AND  PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
REVENUES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  .• 


Property  Tax    -      -      -    - 

Land  Tax     -      •       -      .       - 

Assessed  Taxes     •       -       • 

Income  Tax,  &c%— Arrears 

Pensions  and  Salaries,  viz.   one  shilling  in  the 


13,057,824  19  Iff 
1,368,128  •^    6| 
6,091,948  10    9 
8,278  18    9i 


£  thereon    -     £  S0,397    8    1| 
Sixpence  in  the  £  Idem    -       -    17,081    7    ij    — 


37,478  15    2i 


CirsToic8»« 


JS. 


^ 


Charges  of  Management    -    -    .    .   .f  1,080,663    2    4| 
Bounties  for  promoting  National  Ob- 
jects      -         -         -        .        ^        -       352,834  18    3* 


Misoellaneous  Charges  and  Ezpencet  «      249^065    Q    Of^  1,682,563    0  sj 


Stamps ^5,428,811  10    6 

Deduct  Discounts  and  Parliamentary  Allow- 
ances, Drawbacks  on  Plate,  Returnsof  Duty, 
AUovaiHses,  &c.    -* 128,167  18  Hi— 5,300,643  11    6} 

Post  Opfici •£:i.820,761     1    4 

Deduct  Returns,  viz.  Repayments  on  Letters 
post  paid,  dead,  unknown,  refused,  over* 
charged   Letters,  &c. 62,510    3    9  —  1,758,250  17    7 


■HWI 


Lottery,  being  the  proportion  for  Great  Britain    •     •     .    •    •    - 
Harkney  Coaches    ---      ---      •-        ••...•• 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars  -.«••        .... 

Crown  Lands    ---------  -- 

Alienation  Fines,  inoluding  the  Hanaper        .        •        .        •        • 
Post  Fines        --------- 

Seizures        -------  --- 

Compositions  and  Proffers        -         .         -         -  •        -        - 

Miscellaneous — ^Surplus  Fees  of  regulated  Public 

Offices        -  .      .       -      .  ,£84,558    4    5} 


249,666  13  4 

27,869  17  6 

23,141  18  6 

69,018     1  10 

7,146    6  8 

1,277  13  H 

5,741  14  3 

632    3  4 


E^CIfB— 


Charges  of  Masagemeut    -    «     •    .    ^973,132  19    8} 

Bountiee  paM  in  England,    Buss  and 

Barrel  Bounties,  and  Bounties  on  Fish 

exported  finom  Scotland    -.   -    -     -     w      36,598  II  ll| 

Miscellaneous  Allowances,  Pensions,  and 

150,115    4    3J-^ 


Pkopirtv  TAZ—Cbarges  of  Management    •     *    -     •     .      «     . 
Lano  TaI^ 

Charges  of  Management        -        -        •  £  36*9^2    2    7| 

MisceilaneoQs  Disbursements,  he*  nnder 

various  Acts  of  Pailiament    •     •     .    .     138,921  17  11( 

AsixssBD  Taxes — 

Charges  of  Management  -    -    -    •    •    .£267,674  16    5i 

Miscellaneoas  Disbursements,  5to.  tinder 

varioasAcU  of  Parliament    -    -     .    •        31,563  16    9^ 


I 


1,159,846  15  n 

268,046  10   i 

I 

175,t94    0  '^ 


Militia  Fines 

Rent  of  Alum  Mines    - 

Idem  a  Light  House        r 

PUBLIC  REVENUES  OF  IRELAND  :-<- 


7,706  12  0 

864  0  0 

6  J3  4 


—  93,135  9  9} 
63,534,309  13  2{ 


Briiiik  Currency. 


Bf'ftftk  Currency, 

Customs ^2,533,407  13    H 

Deduct  Drawbacks,  Repay* 
mcnts,  and  Overcbai^es  re- 
paid to  MerchanU    -    -   -     ^76,831     6    11—2,456,576    6  UJ 


Ezcisx .if  2,266,787  16  lOi 

Deduct  Repayments,  Dis- 
count on  Wine,  Excise,  &e.    -    71,078    8    2(^2,195,709    8    7j 

Stamps £  688,318  19    4 

Deduct  Discounts,   Allow.  '  L. 

anees.  Returns  of  Dnty,&c  •     12,115    2    4)—  676,803  16  11| 

Post  Orricz    -    -     -     .    ^   195,395    4    3} 
Deduct  Repairments  on  LeC^ 
ters  post  paid,  dead,  nn-  ^ 

known,  refused,  overcharged 
Letters,  &c 17,431  18  llf-  177,963    5    4} 


116,500    0    0 
23,636  ^6    6 
4,727    6  Hi 
5,582    8    6i 


Income  Tax,  &c. — Charges  of  Management 

PbmSIOMS   AHO  SALAaiES** 

Charges  of  Management 
Stamps— 


t99,t38  13   i 
74    II   1 


.—  789    12 


\ 


184,955  19  4 


Charges  of  Managepient   ..-..•• 

Parchment,  Paper,  and  Blanks  for  the  use 

of  the  Country     .        -        .        *        .    ^26,736    4    3 

MiscelUneous  Payments      .       -       .        34,551    5  10}^-     IS6,243    9   ^ 

Post  OfpicB— 

Charges  of  Management,  including  the 
Packets  Establishment,  and  Captured 

and   Extra  PackeU .^477.917  18    2 

ParliamenCary  Grants  ef  Pensions     -     •      13,700    0    0—     491,617  18  < 


LoTTEtv— 'Charges  of  Management,  &c.    -     - 
Hackney  Coach B»^-Charges  of  Management 
Hawkbes  and  Pedlabs  .  Idem  .  •  .  Idem    • 
Ceown  Lands— 

^       Charges  of  Management 

Pensions,  Stipends,  and  Expences  in« 
corred  in  securing  and  improving  His 
Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  -      - 

Alibmation  Finbs^- 

Charges  of  Management,  including  2000  il 
paid  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in  the 
year  ended  Hilary  Term,  1813 


24,354    7 
S«%19  17   \ 
3  Q9C    0 


£  2,419  16    7} 
49,174  18  6i  —     51,594  15 


Lottery,  behig  the  proportion 

fbr  Ireland        ---•-• 
Poundage  Fees        -       -        -        -        -        - 

Pells  Fees       -•--*. 
Casualties        ------ 

Appropriated  Putaes  for  Local  Objects,  viz.— 

Light  Houses        -  •        i[^  39,104    1    0 

iBDprorement  of  Dublin    •     •      11,425  10    1 

Lagan  Navigation  ^3,646  7  3^ 

Deduct  Drawbacks 

on  the  Duties  -    -  2,978  4  7i—  668    2    8| 


ConHmei  .   .    ^C44,lf7  13  9i  ^5,656,899   9  lOjfc 


Continued  ....  .£63,594,309  13    t| 


Post  Fixes — Charges    of  Management   of  the 

-  Green  Wax,  arising  from  Post  Fines    •     ^     -     • 


CHARGES  AND  PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
REVENUES  OF  IRELAND:— 


S,I47    8 

140    % 


£  4,349,363    5 


ConoKt—  BrtfuA  OoTviuy.     BriM  Cutrencu. 

Charges  ofManagement  .£381,943    2  lOf 
Bounties  for  promoting 
the  Fisheries. 

Linen  MauoCietiire,  8ce.  •  -  24,012  18    d| 
Miscellaneoas  Paymenta    •   7,491  17  Hi— 413,447  19    2 


tmrnmrnmrn 


CoBtJamd 


if  4Ai9,M3    3 
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General  statement  op  the  public  income  and  pubuc  expenditure  of  great  bri. 

r  tain  and  IRELAND  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  THE  6th  January,  1813  j 

bompmiBg  the  Public  Revenues,  Loans,  Interest  on  Public  Monies,  and  Public  Expencos  incurred  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  Civil 
'     list.  Mint,  and  other  Departments  of  the  State,  Loans  to  Foragn  Countries^  and  Payments  for  Miscellaneous  Services  at  Home  aiwi 
Abroad ;— Distinguishing,  as  to  the  Revenues,  Great  Britam  and  Ireland.    I^m  the  Financial  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament 


=s=x 


PUBLIC  INCOME. 

PUBLIC  REVENUES  OF  IRELAND  ;  # 

GootiDued    .    .    ./?U,197  13    9}  5,656,899    9  iOJ  63,534,309  13    SJ 
Repaid  of  tfie  RoyaJ Exchaiig# \ ^^    g    ^ 
and  Comnercial  BuildiDgs      S  ^  m 

LbmsofCoiirt 1,839  16  Hi  X.     u      d 

^  Ums  Manntetiire    ....     248  16    3i— 4SpS5  13    H 


loniM  feceiirea  on  accowit  of  Coab  eold  in  the  ,  r    aa     *  m,^  o««  ia  itx 

TnUicYnrdtinDnUm *«0  15    ♦*- 5,705,815  18  5J 

bw  ov  Mam— Cwtons  *    .    . 6,973    3  ij 

,^69,9479098  14  9i 

iXmaOUDATED  FUNDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND  s^ 
The  Bnlatioe,  after  taking  out  tlie  Amoont  for 

\  imavntaiidMannmienfcof  the  National  Debt 
(for  vbich  lee  PuMie  Expenditnie)  and  sach 
pot  of  the  forcfoiiV  Revsonei  at  are  appro- 
printed  onderflondry  AeUof  Parlianani  for 

i  SflVtamP^Tnentt  ant  of  these  Ftinds.    •«;,;••••         851,108    6    7} 


PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


CHARGES  AND  PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
REVENUES  OP  IRELAND. 

Briiisk  Currtneif,    6ri^sk  CUrren^, 
Continued    ......     ijf413,447  19    2 

EzcisB  ;— 
Charges  of  Managemeat  -  •  .f  305,478  13    S{ 
Bounties  to  Retailers  of 

Malt  Liquors 84,841  10    9| 

Payments  for  the  Militia  and 
Army  of  Reserve,  Rewards  for 
apprehending  Deserters,  Iuk  88,009    5    5|— •    418,399    9  II 


4,349,363^3    9j 


Stamps  :— 
Charges ' 
itisceUaneoos  Payments 


Charges  of  Management .    .  if  43,366  16    9§ 

.     441   16   H— 


Post  Oppici— -Charges  of  Management     •    .    . 
Lagan  NaTigation—AlIowanoes  to  OfiLoers  for 
receiving  the  net  Duties     •      •    .    •     .    • 


43,808  13    6} 
95,444   0    0 

,    •    33    S    t 


971,063  10    9j 


Balances  «m;  :— 

Bednnoea  in  the  bands  of  Cdllacton,  Reoehr- 
en  General,  fce  on  the  5th  January  1813,  and 
i  BiUa  not  dnc  until  after  the  same  day     •    • 


9,601»003    4    H 


lOAVB  fcc:— 

\  Lonoa  Mid  into  the  Excbeipier  of  Great  Bntam 

(of  which  j£'4,350,000  is  for  the  Sennee  of  Ire- 
i  laad  and  «£3,500«000  for  the  East  lodia  Com> 
^   paBw)  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  January 

1813     .      • i:49,968,586  16 

\  The  Mlowing  Sams  paid  into  His  Miyesty's 

Treasury  in  Ireland,  vis. 

Loan  of  «£l,500,000  Irish,  raised  in  Ireland, 
I   AanolElS 1»384,615    7 

On  I>ebentQres  at  5  per  Cent  per  Annum, 

taaoed  far  improring  Po9t  Roads  in  Ireland    •    •      lg,000    0 


0 


30,665,202    4    4} 


INTBREST  ate:— 

\    Monies   paid  on  aceount  of  the  Interest  of 

[    Ixmns  raised  for  the  Service  of  Ireland    .    .     «f2,793,dl3    3    9 

f    Idem  on  account  of  the  Interest,  &c.  of  a  Loan 

ixantcd  to  the  Prince  Recent  of  Portugal  .     •     .      57,170    3     0 

On  necoont  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing 

Exchequer  BiUs    .     .     .       ........    910,470    0    9 

On  eocount  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing 

Exchequer  Bills  for  OreDada,&c 49,000    0    0 

On  acconntof  the  Esst  India  Company,  in  ro- 
of j61, 500,000 88,000    0    0  —  3,897,953    7    6 


Grand  Total 


£,  106,662,365  17    7i 


INTEREST  fcc.  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT;— 
Interest,  fcc  on  the  Permanent  Debt  of  Great 
Britain  Unradeemed,  inekiding  Annuities  for 

Lrres  and  Terms  of  Years ^20,680,025  IS    7) 

Interest  fco.  on  Loans  raised  for  the  Senrioe 
of  Iraland,  Including  Ammaties  for  lives  and 

Terms  of  Years 3^33,564  15    2 

Interest  fcc.  on  Imperial  Loans,     Idem    •    •       417,581    6    4 

Idem .    •    on  Portuguese  Loans    Idem  •    •      •      22,873  13    0 

Charges  of  Management  on  the  permanent 

Debt  of  Great  Britain  unredeemed,  and  on  the 

ahovemeoUoned  Loans    ........    236,460    1     !{— 24^690,505  11    2^ 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT:— 
Annual  Issues  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 

Debt «£  1,262.445    6    6i 

Interest  on  Debt  of  Great  Britain,  redeemed      5,974,206    8    I 
Idam    .    %  Idem  of  Ireland    •     •     do.    .     .        463,728    6  ]0| 
Idem    .     .  on  Imperial  Debt  redeemed    •    •    •    37,497  13    8 

Idem    .     .    Portugal    ...    do 3,992    0    5 

Annuity  at  .£1  per  Cent  on  part  of  Capitals 
created  since  5th  of  January  1793,  in  Great 

Britain 5,173,965  15    6} 

Appropriation  of  £^  per  Cent  per  annum  on 

Loans  since  1797  for  the  Serrice  of  Ireland.    •       864,233    2    6^ 

Annuities  for  Lives  expired,  unclaimed  for  3 

Years,  fcc 182,127    7  11 

Part  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Re- 
demption of  «£!  2,000,000  part  of  i£  14,200,000 
Loan  1 807        •        .        .        •        .  • 

Interest  on  Capitals  transferred  for  life  Annul* 

ties  at  d£3  per  Cent 

Amount  applied  towards  the  Redemption  of 

the  Debt  created  in  respect  of  <£  2,500,000  on 

account  oftheEastlmUaCompany  in  1812  • 


626,255  10    5 
51,108  16    4 

-27,705    0    0^14,667,265    8    4i 


lfRAIYDA  >^  A 

Amount  of  Bills  is|ned  for  tiie  Public  Sler* 
mce  in  tbe  Year  ended  the  5th  January  1813, 
mnA  BOt  redeemed  within  that  period  was  as 

Exchequer  Bills    .    •        .    .   .^41,146,517  18  ll| 
Navy  and  VittoaUing  Bills  .    .      2,572,528  16    1 
Transport  Bins    •      .     .    .     ,        696,899  11    4 


Awpsopriated  Balances  In  both  Exchequers  on 

tl2e5Urjaauary,18I3 ^fll, 297,56ft.  12    1| 

UtHUMopriated  Balances  In  tbe  Baehequerof 
lulaml  on  the  5th  January  1813,  ^i;359,673 
9   74  |fi$b,  m  British  Conentey     .    •   •    »   .  1,255,083    3    4  -^12,552,645  15    5| 


i415,94«    6    4i 


INTEREST  ON  EXCHEQUER  BILLS  (Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland) 

CIVIL  LIST  fcc:*" 
For  the  Support  of  His  M^esty's  Hoosebold  •  d^l  ,01 9,538    9    3 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland 112,748    2    7 

Civil  List  of  Ireland 132/)45    7    5f 

Conrta  of  Justice 73,758  17  10{ 

AUownnces  to  the  Royal  Family,  Pensions,  fcc    416,102    5    4 
Sallaries,  Allowanoes,  and  Permanent  Charges     291,978    f    li 
Bounties,  fcc  for  pfomotii^  National  Objecta .  •    125,224    5    4| 


MINTt— 

The  Master  of  His  Majesty's  MIntand  the  Re- 

eeiver  of  Fees  and  Emdumenta  in  the  OIBoe 

of  the  Mint  in  England,  and  the  Master  of 

Bis  Mijesty^f  MlBt  la  SeoHmid    •    •    •     • 


1,924,165  13    81 


VTIfS95  15  Ih 


14,770    I  6 


Contkuiad 


JSWtU^t9    5    5 


^3^ 


m 


SCO* 
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Gt:NERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  OP  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  THE  6tk  January,  18l3 ; 

Comprising  the  Public  ReTenoes,  Loans,  Interest  on  Public  Monies,  and  Public  Ei^nces  incurred  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  Civi]  Iii| 
Mint,  and  other  Departments  of  the  State,  Loans  to  Foreign  Countries,  and  Payments  for  Miscellaneous  Services  at  Home  and  Abroaj 
Distinguishing,  as  to  the  Revenues,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Frmn  the  Financial  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament. 


PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


.  Contiaoed    ;    .    •     • 

ARMY;— -OrdSfnary  Sfrvictf#,  viz. 

P»y,  Allowances,  Clothing,  ate.  for  Regulars,  Penoibles, 

Militia,    Invalids,    Volunteer   Corps.   Chaplains,    Re-  £,        t.    d, 

cruiting,  fcc.  and  Supernumerary  Officers;   Supernu- 
meraries  in  Ireland  excepted,    which  are  mentioned  in 

another  place    • 1«,639,24«  15 

CommiMarfbt .      .      .       3,450,879     6 

Barracks 822,494     4 

Staff  Officers  and  OiBoers  of  Garrisons  in  Ireland     .       •     ,      80,211   11 

Half  Pay  and  Military  Allowances ,     ,     172,199  13 

Half  Pay,  Supernumerary  artd  retired  Officers  in  Ireland    .     .  24,742  16 
Pensions  to  Officers'  Widows  and  Compassionate  List    .    .    .    62,492  17 

Chelsea  Hospital 456,430  15 

Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmainham 74,135    8 

Pay  of  Piiblio  Officers,  their  Deputies,  Clerks  and    Con- 
tingent Expences 177,499  13 

Superannuated  Officers  in  Ireland    ...     •*.•..        4,039    6 
Miscellaneous  Payments,  Including  Medicine  and  Hospital 

incidents,  Baggage,  &c.  and  Contingencies    .       .      .     •      247,202  15  11 


0* 

11 

H 

H 

8 

It 

10* 
4 

2J 
4 


9ietr^Cfdik»y  Stf9ice$ 


^18,211,581     4    9i 
12,653,352     2    8* 


^30,864,933    7    5i 
Deduct  the  Amount  of  RemitUnces  and  Advances 

to  other  Couulriet 2,915,528    3    7* 


NAVY  &-* 


Wages  of  Officers  and  Seamen  .........    £i  976  000 

HatfPay  to  Sea  Officers  and  BoAntJes  to  Chaplains     .      .  '332*000 

Wages  to  His  MiUesty's  Dock  and  Rope  Yards    ....  1,264,000 

Building  of  Ships,  purchase  of  Stores  of  every  description, 
repairing  of  Ships,  Purchase  of  Ships  taken  from  the 

Enemy,  flead-Money,  &c 4,805,529 

Salaries,  Pensions,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Imprests,  &c.    .    .  1,628,000 


0 
0 
0 


2 
0 


0 
0 
0 


5 
0 


.^11,005,529    2    5 


Victualling  Department,  viz.  £, 

Provisions  and  all  sorts  of  Victualling 

Stores 4,371,434 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Imprests    .    .    ,    950,000 
Necessary  and  Extra  Necessary  Money    - 

and  Contingencies 337,000 

Widows'  Pensions 43,747 


X. 

2 
0 

0 
6 


9 
0 

0 
9 


—5,702,181     9    6 


Transport  Department,  viz. 
Freight  of  Transports,  Marntenance  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  and  Expences  of 
Sick  ond  Wounded  Seamen  .     .       .    «£3,358,628  15     1 
Miscellaneous  Services,  including  Bills 
of  Exchange 434,000    0    0 


—3,792,628  15     1 


t: 


h 


ORDNANCE  :— 

Services  at  Home .£4,451,060 

Idem  .    •    .  Abroad    ..,. ,,      ggo  q^x 

Charge  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance  in  Ireland 459*885 

Pay  of  Retired  Officers,  and  Pensions  to  Widows  of  De-     '  ' 

ceased  Officers  of  the  late  Irish  Artillery,  and  Super- 
annuated and  Retired  Allowances  to  Persona  late  be- 
longing to  the  Office  of  Ordnance  in  Ireland    ...     . 


4 
17 
18 


11 
9 
2 


15,080  11  llf 


Deduct  the  Value  of  Stores  supplied  by  th«         '      ' 

Board  of  Ordnance  to  Foreign  Powers,  charged 

in  another  place 858,672 


6    9 


r  '  ' 


Continued 


■w 


£.        t,    d. 
48,788,529    5    5 


—27,949,405    3  lOJ 


20,500,339    7    0 


—4,727,376 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  PUBUC  EXPENDITURE  OF  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN AND  IRELAND,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  THE  5th  January  1813  j 

Comprisiiig  the  Publio  Revenaes,  Loans,  laterest  on  Public  Monies,  and  Public  Expences  incurred  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  Civil  Ust, 
I    3iint,  and  other  Departments  of  the  State,  Loans  to  Foreign  Countries,  and  Payments  for  Miscellaneous  Services  at  Home  and  Abroad ; 
Distinguishing,  as  to  the  Revenues,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.— From  the  Financial  Accounts  presented  to  Ptu-liament 


PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


Cootinaed 


LOANS,  R£iMlTTANCES>  AND  ADVANCES  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES;— 

Portngal i-     •     •     •      ^  2.««8,a76    9  10 

Spain 2,092,325  16  Qk 

Sicily 400,000    Q  0 

Sweden 306,736    4  5 

Russia ^  SS6,237  10  3 

Morocco 1,932    2  7 


MISCELLANEOUS    SERVICES:— 

Public  Services,  Compensations,  and  Paymenti  for  the  pro- 
motion of  National  Otgects  at  Home i?  4,870,023  16    7| 

Tbe  same Aliroa4    •  ' 293,965     1   10 


Amount  of  Payments  from  the  Vote  of  Credit  in  Irehmd 


Deduct—    . 

Interest,  and  .^1  per  Cent  on  Portngoese  Loan    •    «  of  57, 170    a    0 
Sinking  Fund  on  Loan  to  the  East  India  Company   •      27,705    0    0 


Grand  Total    • 


101,965,650    2    3} 


5,315^28    3    7) 


5,163,988  18    5} 


30,952    2    3 


jg  112,476,119     6     7^ 


84,875    3     0 


!»>>■*— w^ 


B« 


w£  112.391,244    9    7^ 

"  11      ■    SBga— apBgJ 


I 


S62 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  OP  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  THE  5lh  January  1813; 

Comprising  the  Public  Revenues,  Loans,  Interest  on  Public  Monies,  and  Public  Expences  incurred  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  Civil  ligf 
Mint,  and  other  Departments  of  the  State,  Loans  to  Foreign  Countries,  and  Payments  for  Miscellaneous  Services  at  Home  and  Abrotdj 
Distinguishing,  as  to  the  Reveiiuesi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' — From  the  Financial  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament. 


3saasasBS 


B8 


SUMMARY    RECAPITULATION 


Of  THE 


PUBLIC   REVENUES, 


CoBtoms 
Excise    - 
Property  Tax 
lUndTn      - 


SUmpe 
Pott  Office 
MieoeUaoeoiui 


Engfand  and  U'olei, 

<£  11,037,451     1  10§ 

SI,81S,034  11  5 

12,091,034    5  64 

1,343^76  15  8| 

5,678,970  10  2i 

4,952,180    9  H 

-     X  1>390,372  19  7 

508,856    8  7{ 


GroM    -        •    £59fiHAU  15    6} 

Off  Cbatfes  of  Manegemeiit  and  ^ 

Compensationt  and  Allovaoce  to  r  «  mo  oot  in    t 

Soperaaaiiated,  and  BeUnd  Offi-  C        3»oi9,293  lo    l 

ceri,  ^ 


Net     •     -    •    ^  55,995,  K3    5    5i 


£    857,744    8  2 

1,726,900  14  8{ 

966,790  14  4 

24,551  10  4{ 

412,977  19  \\\ 

348,523    2  5 

167,877  18  0 

14,526    9  8i 

w^  4,519,892  17  7i 


364^293  13    8 


•£4,155,599    3  Hi 


Irelami, 
d£  2,456,576    6  11§ 
2,195,709    8     7| 


Oreei  BrHdn  tmd  IrelaniL 
£   14,35J,771  17    0 


676,203  16  11} 

177,963  5     4i 

199,363  0    6i 

d£  5,705,815  18    5| 

883,551  4    6| 


^4,822,264  13  \\\ 


«M 


IW <W 


25,734,644  14    9} 
13,057,824  19  loS 
1,368,128     5     6} 
6,091,948  10    2 
5,976,847     8    6 
1,2^36,214    9  11$ 
722,745  12  lOi 

«f  69,240,125  11 
4,267,138    9 

8 

H 

-£64,972.987     3 

"i« 

PUBLIC  INCOME' 


PaMieVev 


AGGREGATE 

Year  ended  5ik  Januarj/  1819. 


'PUBLIC  EXPENDITUMJB, 


i 


,  fix.  Net 

Engbnd  and  Walef   -   •4?55,995,]23    5 

Sootlaad 4,155,599    3 

IrelaDd 4,822,264  IS  1l| 

Ue  of  Mao    ....  6,973    3     1§^64,979,960    6   6| 


.3 


X. 


CkRMoTidatedFUidiof Gnat  BriUin  and  Ireland  (Seetlie  DetaiU)        251,106    6^$ 
Balancet  in  tbe  hands  of  Reoei?en  Qencral,  Collectort,  &c.  and 

BUlanotdaettnUlaflerClw5tb  January  1813  .  -  •  .  .  2,601,003  4  4^ 
Loant,  8tc.  paid  into  the  Excfaaquert  of  Great  BriUin  aa^  Ireland  30,665,202  4  4| 
f otereat  on  Loam  raited  fsr  the  Service  of 

Inland ^2,793,313    3    9   * 

Idem  .    .    -    •   -    Ucm  •     -    *  Portugal         57,170    3    0 

BfitoeUaaeoni  ReiKipte 1,047,470    0    9—3,897,953    7   6 


Mtfloellaneoue  Paymenti  oat  of  the  Retenaei  ....  .  1,053,288  6, 
Interest,  &c.  on  the  National  Debt  .  •  •  •  .  .  24,6^)^505  II 
Redaction  of  the  National  Debt  .....  «  14,667,265  8 
Interetttw  Excheqnar  Bills  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland)     ^      •      1,924,165  13 

Civil  Utt,  fcc. 8,171,395  15  i 

Mint 14,770    1 


Army  .  •  •  «  . 

Navy  (includiDg  Victualliqg  and  Transports) 

Ordnance    -  - 

Leans,  Remittances,  and  Advances  to  other  Caontries,  tIs. 


27,949,405    3 

20.500,339    7 

4,797,376    < 


Total     - 


•£^102,395,227    9    4§ 


Portugal    -    - 

Spain     • 

Sicily 

Sweden 

Russia 

Morocco 


w&  2,228,276    9  10 

2,092,325  16    6i 

400.000    0    0 

306,736    4    5 

286,237  10    3 

1,952    2     7 


NoTS--BiUs  issoad  for  the  Public  Service, 

and  not  redeemed  within  the  Year  ^44,415|946  6    4^ 
Balances    in    the  Exchequers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irebnd,  vis. 

.^11,297,562  12  1| 

1,255,083    3  4  **12,552,645  15    &i 


Miscellaneoos  Public  Services,  vix« 

At  Home        ..... 
Abroad         .... 
Paymenu  from  tbe  Vote  of  Credit  in 
Ireland       .         -        •        •        . 


=  —    5,315,588   S 


i£4,870,023  16    7f 
293,965    1  10 


30,952    2    3 


'     "       -^-^5,194,941    g 

Amount  to  be  deducted,  which  forms  no  part  of  the  National   «^108,8O8,980  19 
Expenditure  (See  the  Deuils) 84,875    5 

^gios^iaJTioTis! 


Total 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


It  is  observable,  that  however  inadequate  the  Revenues  may  appear  to  the  Public  Expenditure,  yet  there  is  at  teastone  Quarter's  Property  Tax  and  other  Taxes  due  and  pnyabltt 
tbe  date  tbe  public  Accsonnts  are  made  out;  and  that  any  deflc-ieucyjs  supplied  by  tbe  Surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  by  Loans  raised  within  the  year,  and  by  Bzcheoaar 
issaed  in  anticipation  of  the  Revenues,  which  come  into  tbe  Exchequer  in  the  course  of  tbe  year,  ^ 

The  Sams  for  Ireland  are  sUted  in  British  Currency,  And  with  respect  to  the  Loans,  the  Sums  only  are  mentioned  wbioh  have  been  actnally  paid  into  tbe  ExchequarB  of  G<ent  1 
and  Ireland  within  the  year.  • 


0^1 


;  IndudiDg  the  Amount  of  Brititl^  Postage  1^^3,449  9  2^  coUeet^  iu  Irekwd. 


CHAPTER    VIL 


ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

in  of  the  Funding  System  in  England. — Financial  resources  inadequq^e  to  the  demands  of  the 
State  from  the  acceeeion  of  William  III. —  Various  modes  of  raising  Money. — Recourse  had 
to  Loans  from  Public  Bodies  and  Individuals. — Bank  of  England  estahlished  in  this  reign. — 
High  rate  of  Interest  at  the  commencement  of  the  Funding  System. — National  Debt  greatly 
increased  by  large  Prjsmimns  and  exorbitant  Interest — Law  state  of  Public  Credit  in  the 
reign  of   Queen   Anne. — Exchequer  BiUs  issued  and  Lotteries  instituted  to  discharge  the 
National  incumbrances. — State  of  the  Public  Debt  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  I. — The  expensive 
WarSf  joined  to  the  disadvantageous  terms  on  which  JHoney  was  borrowed  by  Premiums  and 
Douceurs  J  occasioned  the  Debt  almost  to  be  doubled  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  II. — Progress  made 
in  the  Reduction  of  the  Debt  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  during  the  same  period. — 
In  1762,  the  Capital  was  <£146,682,844  and  the  Interest  £ifiiO,S2l.—The  American  War, 
including  the  War  with  France^  from  1776  to  1784,  added  to  the  existing  National  Debt 
^131,9609903,  yielding  an  culdihonal  Interest  of£5,l92,n4. — Oivotn  and  dvtpvndhfnvyfot^ more 
than  two  years  of  prof ound  peace  overspread  the  Country. — JUr.  Pitt,  an  able  Financier,  re^ 
stores  Public  Credit. — His  proposition  of  appropriating  <£l,000,000  sterling  a  year  for  the 
Seduction  of  the  National  Debt  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  adopted. — Subsequent  additions. 
— Prosperous  State  of  the  Public  Funds. — 7%e  National  Debt  redeemed  to  the  end  of  the 
American   War,  and  about  <£12,000,000  of  the  Debt  contracted  since  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Bevolutionary  War  in  1793  / — ImpoHant  meatsure  of  Finance  submitted  to  Par^ 
Uament  by  ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  1813,  and  adopted. — Progress 
of  the  National  Debt,  and  of  its  Reduction  from  the  commencement  of  the  Funding  System 
in  1688  to  the  1st  February  1814.— jpuilje  Loans.— £04,755^700  raised  in  l9Vi.— Resources  of 
*  Great  ffritain. — Advantages  arising  from  an  extensive  circulation  of  Paper  as  the  represen-^ 
tatiice  of  Money. — The  National  Debt  an  evil  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice. — Objections  to 
Loans  and  the  Funding  System  answered. — Benefits  resulting  from  Loans  and  Public  Credits 
— National  Debt  considered  with  reference  to  the  Agriculture,  Trade,  Commerce,  Navigation, 
and  Manufactures  of  the  Country. — In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Debt  owing  to  British 
Subjects,  as  due  from  one  Member  to  another  of  the  same  Family,  considered  as  the  Domestic 
Debt,  and  the  Money  due  to  Foreigners  as  the  National  Debt. — Necessity  for  observing  this 
distinction. — Advantages  arising  from  the  Funding  System  explained. — Benefits  derived  from 
the  Interest  of  the  Domestic  Public  Debt. — Taxes  considered. — General  Befiections. 

In  the  aflkirs  of  nations  as  'well  as  individuals  many  circamM;ance8  occur,  indicating 
misfortune  and  calamity,  which  in  the  end  operate  as  a  public  or  private  benefit*  In  the 
progress  of  society  and  the  arts  new  lights  have  been  thrown  upon  various  subjeets,  as 
the  result  of  experiment^  and  advantages  have  been  ascertained  and  realized  where  human 
reason  and  reflection  predicted  ruin  and  distress.  Theories  formed  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses, even  by  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  individuals^  have  often  been  found  fal« 
Iftcious  when  reduced  to  practice ;  while  bold  experiments,  considered  by  philosopher 
and  statesmen  to  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  evil,  have  been  productive  of  good. 
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The  difficulties,  in  which  nations  have  been  involved,  have  given  rise  to  such  experi- 
mentSi  not  as  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  Such  vras  the  origin  of  the  funding 
system  in  England.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  after  the  accession  of  William  III.  to 
the  throne  had  become  extremely  expensive.  The  financial  resources  of  the  country, 
instead  of  increasing,  had  retrogaded.  They  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  state;  and  it  was  considered  as  impracticable  at  the  time  to  augment  them.  The 
vital  iitierest  of  the  nation  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  necessary,  that  the  war  should  be 
vigorously  prosecuted,  which  was  impossible  without  money. 

In  this  dilemma,  as  a  choice  of  difficulties,  recourse  was  had  to  loans  from  indivi« 
duals  and  public  bodies  under  various  forms.  At  first  the  grants  of  money,  voted  by 
Parliament,  were  anticipated  M'ithout  establishing  any  fund  for  paying  the  interest  to  the 
holders  of  the  mortgage.  Recourse  was  afterwards  had  to  temporary  annuities.  In  1692, 
£881,493  were  raised  upon  annuities  for  99  years  at  10  per  cent,  until  the  24th  June 
1700,  ftnd  7  per  cent,  after,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship  for  the  lives  of  the  nominees 
erf  those  who  contributed  (4  and  5  W.  and  M.  Chap.  3)«  In  1693,  one  million  was  raised 
in  short  annuities,  every  subscriber  receiving  1 4  per  cent,  for  16  years,  with  the  addi- 
tional benefit  of  a  Lottery  (W.  and  M.  Chap.  7.) 

In  this  reign,  the  Bank  of  England  was  established,  and  a  new  charter  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company.  These  public  bodies  lent  to  Government  £3,200,000,  for 
which  they  received  8  per  cent.  At  this  period,  private  individuals  could  furnish  no 
money  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  Taxes  were  imposed  to  pay  the  interest  of  these 
loans,  which  were  to  remain  until  the  principal  and  the  arrears  of  interest  were  dis- 
charged: hence  they  became  unlimited  in  their  duration,  which  paved  the  way  for  those 
perpetual  annuities,  which  afterwards  took  place. 

The  mode  of  raising  money  by  Exchequer  bills  and  by  lotteries  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  this  monarch. 

The  high  rate  of  interest  at  which  money  was  borrowed,  during  this  monarch's 
reign,  proved  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  at  the  commencement  of  the  funding 
system.  Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  loans  at  6  per  cent,  but  it  was  deemed  necessary 
afterwards  to  resort  to  7  per  cent,  and  from  1690  to  the  end  of  the  war  8  per  cent,  was 
actually  paid.  In  1699,  however/  it  was  found  practicable  to  reduce  the  interest  to 
5  per  cent,  which  continued  until  a  new  war  occasioned  an  additional  demand  for 
money. 

In  the  progress  of  the  loans,  which  were  made  in  the  course  of  this  reign,  the 
national  debt  was  swelled  more  by  the  high  premiums,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  give^ 
than  even  by  the  exorbitant  interest.  According  to  Davenant,  public  credit  was  so  low 
at  this  period,  that  of  five  millions  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  support  of  the  war  and 
other  purposes^  not  above  two  millions  and  a  half  passed  into  the  Exchequer. 
The  sums  borrowed  during  this  reign  from  the  6th  November  1686  to  25th  "I 

March  1702,  amounted  to ,| ^44,100,795 

The  produce  of  these  funds  amounted  however  only  to     • 34,034,518 
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As  a  coi^siderable  prop^ttion  was  repiiid^  the  actual  debt  of  the  nation  at  tibe  AceesteiidJi  of 
Queen  Anne  Amounted  to  £16^394,703^  smd  the  intetert  £1,310,942. 


QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  extensive  wars,  in  which  this  Sovereign  was  engaged^  required  great  pecuniary 
imcrifices  beyond  what  could  be  furnished  from  the  national  revenues }  hence  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  money  by  loans. 

The  disadvantageous  mode  of  raising  money  by  long  annuities  was  resorted  to  by 
the  ministers  of  this  monatch.  Annuities  for  99  years  were  granted  at  fifteen  years  pur- 
chase. Money  was  also  raised  on  life  annuities ;  one  life  at  nine  pears  purchase^  two  lives 
at  eleven,  and  thr€e  lives  at  twelve :'— all  which  proved  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the 
public. 

In  the  year  1710  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  almost  ruined,  in  consequence  of 
unprovided  public  debts,  tallies,  and  deficiencies  being  brought  into  the  market  and  sold 
at  a  discount  of  above  40  per  cent !  These  debts  were  at  last  accumulated  into  one  fund, 
which  with  the  addition  of  £500,000,  liaised  for  the  current  service  of  the  year,  made  an 
aggregate  of  £9,471,325,  which  at  6  per  cent,  interest  amounted  to  £568,279  a  year.  In 
addition  to  this  interest,  the  stockholders  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  proposed  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  South  Seas,  and  assumed  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  which 
was  productive  of  so  much  mischief  during  the  succeeding  reign. 

The  pecuniary  wants  of  government  were  so  pressing  at  this  time,  that  with  a  view 
to  obtain  a  loan  of  if400,000  from  the  Bank  without  interest,  permission  was  given  to 
increase  its  capital,  and  its  charter  was  prolonged.  The  Bank  directors  stipulated  for  the 
repayment  of  this  sum,  although  it  might  have  been  fairly  considered  as  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  extension  of  the  charter.  Other  measures  of  finance  still  more  inju- 
rious to  the  public  were  adopted. 

In  order  to  avoid  new  taxes  which  might  irritate  the  people,  the  funds  for  discharging 
the  Exchequer  bills,  which  the  Bank  had  agreed  to  circulate,  had  been  mortgaged  for 
the  space  of  four  or  five  years ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  both  the  interest  and  the  preuiium 
(which  was  most  usurious  on  the  part  of  the  lender)  should  be  paid  quarterly  by  fresh 
Exchequer  bills  until  the  fund  was  cleared.  And  thus  compound  interest  was  paid  quar- 
terly, which,  by  this  improvident  measure,  tended  not  a  little  to  swell  the  national  debt. 

A  bargain  was  made  about  this  time  with  the  East  India  Company,  who  advanced 
£1,200,000  to  the  public  Without  interest;  but  the  principal  sum  was  to  be  repaid  at  the 
expiration  of  their  charter. 

The  experiments  in  finance,  so  injurious  to  the  nation  and  so  beneficial  to  those  who 
held  government  securities,  began  to  excite  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  a 
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greater  degree  of  attention  to  the  science  of  finance^  and  to  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  national  credit.  It  was  only  to  be  done  by  giving  undoabted  security  to  the  public 
creditors.  Hence  the  system  of  perpetual  annuities  was  adopted, — ^taxes  were  imposed  for 
the  security  of  the  Bank^  and  the  South  Sea  Company  in  perpetuity.  At  firsts  money 
was  borrowed  during  this  reign  at  5  per  cent.  It  however  afterwards  rose  to  6  per  cent. ; 
but  as  far  as  respected  the  South  Sea  Company,  it  amounted  to  much  more,  since  the 
tallies  which  they  purchased  at  40  per  cent,  were  funded  at  par,  by  which  they  actually 
received  J 5  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money! 

Lotteries  were  resorted  to  during  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  as  a  more  easy  mode 
of  raising  money  for  the  public  service,  but  upon  very  disadvantageous  terms  to  the 
nation,  since  out  of  £1,876,400,  raised  in  this  manner,  only  £1,400,000  passed  into  the 
Exchequer.  The  remaining  £476,000  were  distributed  among  the  proprietors  of  fortu- 
nate tickets,  being  a  premium  of  about  34  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  actually  received, 
which  gpreatly  tended  to  enrich  the  individuals  who  were  concerned  in  these  lotteries.  . 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  reign,  the  public  national  debt  may  be  thus  stated  on  the 
31st  December  1714. 

Principal.  Interest. 

Perpetual  Funds  .  .  .  £21,094,071  ...  £1,288,600 
Temporary  Annuities  .  26,017,042  .  .  .  1,861,385 
Unftuaded  Debts    .     .    .  5,034,250     .     .    .  201,370 


£52,145,363  £3,351,358 


GEORGE  1. 


The  national  debt  appears  to. have  remained  nearly  stationary  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  reign,  although  a  considerable  reduction  might  have  been  effected,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  nation  in  a  continental  war,  which  is  estimated  to 
have  cost  about  £13,000,000. 

At  the  close  of  this  reign  the  national  debt  stood  thus  on  the  31st  December  1727. 

Principal.  Interest. 

Perpetual  Funds £46,377,231  ....  £1,919,089 

Temporary  Annuities      .     .    .     ;          2,433,942  ....  182,933 

Exchequer  Bills,  &c 1,543,781  ....  46,038 

Unfunded  Navy  Debt  at  4  per  cent        1,737,281  ....  69,491 


£52,092,235  £2,217,551 
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The  capital  of  the  national  debt  underwent  little  change  during  thirteen  years  of  the 
reign  of  this  monarch ;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  interest,  which  experienced 
a  reduction  of  no  less  than  £1^1339807  :—*a  proof  of  the  prosperity  and  flourishing 
state  of  the  nation  during  this  period. 


GEORGE  II. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  profound  peace 
from  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  might  have  admitted  of  a  considerable  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  j  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  finance  minister,  by  reducing  the 
land  tax  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  by  incurring  considerable  expences  found  necessary  to  support  his  political 
interest,  did  little  during  his  administration.  From  1731  to  1741  the  secret  service  money 
amounted  to  £1,453,400.  During  ten  years,  from  1707  to  1717,  it  had  only  cost  the 
nation  £377,960. 

Frgm  the  commencement  of  this  reign  in  1727  until  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war 
m  1739,  tlw  reduction  of  the  national  debt  amounted  to  £5,137,612,  and  the  interest  t& 
£253,516. 

The  Spanish  war  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  October  1739,  the  succeeding 
French  war,  and  the  heavy  expence  incurred  by  the  nation  in  placing  Maria  Theresa 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  on  the  throne  of  her  father  Charles  VI.  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, joined  to  the  war  with  France,  and  the  rebellion  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  in 
1745,  tended  considerably  to  augment  the  public  debt.  These  wars  were  at  last  termi- 
nated by  the  peace  of  Aix*la-Chapelle  in  1748. 

On  the  3l8t  Becember  1748  the  National  Debt  amounted  to  1^8,293,313  and  the  Interest  to  £3,061,0M 
On  the  Slst  December  1739  the  whole  amount  was     -    -    .    48,954,624  and  the  Interest    -    1,964,025 

Increase  in  9  years  war     .    «    .  £31,838,689  Idem    <•    -  iffl,096,979 


It  was  during  this  period  that  a  practice,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  of  adding  an  artificial  to  the  real  capital  which  was  borrowed,  had  been  carried 
to  any  considerable  height.  And  hence  it  has  often  since  happened  in  many  loans,  that 
the  state  has  acknowledged  itself  in  £100  to  the  creditor,  when  only  from  £54  to  £60 
were  actually  received.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  adherence  to  a  system,  on  the 
part  of  experienced  and  able  financiers  of  more  modern  times,  apparently  so  injurious  to 
the  nation. 

About  this  time  the  pressure  of  the  war  obtained  for  the  East  India  Company  an 
extension  of  their  charter,  from  the  period  of  its  expiration  in  1766  to  1780,  on  the  loan  of 
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one  millioa  sterling^,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  an  interest  of  3  per  cent,  at  a  time 
when  3  per  cents  were  at  97.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  necessities  of  the  state  could  have 
warranted  so  improvident  a  bargain. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  was  also  extended  to  the  1st  of  August  1764^  for  which  in 
1742  the  corporation  lent  government  ii?l,600>000  without  interest.  A  bargain  equally 
improvident,  since  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  would  have  been  paid  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  charter  had  the  former  interest  of  5  per  cent,  on  their  original  capital  been  con- 
tinued. 

From  the  treaty  of  Aix^la-Chapelle  in  1748  the  nation  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace 
for  about  seven  years,  a  period  eminently  distinguished  by  the  judicious  financial  measures 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pelham,  an  able  and  patriotic  minister,  and  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  that  excellent  senator  Sir  John  Bernard,  by  whose  united  endeavours  £57,703,475  were 
gradually  reduced  from  an  interest  of  4  to  3  per  cent. 

In  1755  when  a  new  war  commenced,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  £74,571,841^ 
bearing  an  interest  of  £2,416,717,  consequently  £3,721,472  of  the  prmcipal  had  been 
discharged,  in  addition  to  the  great  reduction  of  interest,  which  the  financial  operations  of 
the  minister  had  effected. 

The  eqcroachments  of  the  French  upcm  the  British  North  America^  territories,  and 
their,  intrigues  with  the  Indian  tiibes  on  the  .frontier  settlements,  added  to  the  circum* 
stance  of  their  building  forts  within  225  miles  of  Philadelphia,  alarmed  the  British 
Crovemment,  and  gave  rise  to  the  war  which  commenced  in  1756 ;  which  ultimately 
extended  its  baneful  influence  to  the  continent  of  Europe  as  well  as  America,  and 
involved  the  nation  in  what  was  then  considered  an  enormous  expence,  requiring  public 
loans,  where  the  demand  for  money  being  greater  than  the  supply,  were  obtained  by 
means  of  great  public  sacrifices. 

The  mode  adopted  in  borrowing  money  during  this  war  was  by  premiums  and 
douceurs*  upon  the  amount  of  the  sums  obtained,  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
debt  to  the  extent  of  no  les?  than  £14,283,975.     This  war,  although  it  was  ternMuated 

*  The  difficulty  of  raising  money  at  this  period  for  the  expencea  of  the  war  is  strongly  maniftsted  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  premiums  and  douceurs  upon  the  new  Loans. 

On  the  Loan  1756  an  additional  Interest  of  i  per  cent.            «...  £90,000 

.    On  the  Loan  1757  a  Life  Annuity  of  1  per  cent.           .           •           •           •           •  472,500 

On  the  Loan  1758  an  additional  Interest  of  i  per  cent  for  24  years           •           .  495»000 
On  the  Loan  1759  £990,000  of  capital,  bearing  Interest  at  3  per  cent,  which  in  9  yean 

amounted  to           *•••••           •  1,257,300 

On  the  Loan.  1760  various  Douceurs,  making  in  4he  whole           .           •           .  1,852,300 

Qn  the  Loan  1761               Idem        •...•••  4,296,375 

On  the  Loan  1762       •       Idem           «..».•  5,820,000 

Total    £14,283,975 
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ia  seven  yean,   almost   doubled   the    then  national  debt,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
£72,111,004. 

Principal.  InterMt 

The  National  Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven  years  war  £74,571,840    £2,416,71T 
The  Debt  incurred  from  1755  to  1762     ........    72,111,004       2,424,104 


Total  Debt  and  Interest  in  1762    £146,682,844    £4,840,821 
6E0R6£  IIL 


Such  was  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  when  his  present  Majesty  George  III* 
ascended  the  throne,  or  rather  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Paris  anno  1 763.  From 
this  period  until  1775  the  nation  continued  in  peace;  but  unfortunately  the  factions  in 
the  state,  and  the  frequent  change  of  ministers  prevented  that  attention  to  the  finances  of 
the  country,  or  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
expected. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  Colonies  in  1775,  the  funded  and  un* 
funded  debt  amounted  to  £135,943,051  and  the  interest  to  £4,476,821^  by  which  it 
appears,  that  the  diminution  during  twelve  years  peace  amounted  only  to  £10,739,793, 
and  the  interest  to  £364,000. 

The  American  war,  including  the  war  with  France  from  1776  to  1784,  added  to 
the  existing  national  debt  jS  121,269,992,  yielding  an  additional  interest  of  £5,192,614. 

Principal.  .  Interest. 

The  Debt  and  Interest  anno  1775  (as  abovementioned)  amounted  to    -     <£135,943,051     -    ^£4,476,821 
The  Debt  incun^  during  the  American  Wait        .......       121,269,062    -       5,192,614 


«<£257,213,043     -    <£9,669,435 


This  unfortunate  war  so  deranged  the  finances  of  the  country^  that  for  a  couple  of  years 
after  its.  termination  a  gloom  overspread  the  country,  which  seemed  to  pacalise  every 
effort  of  industry ;  the  3  per  cent«  consolidated  annuities  fell  to  .64  in  August  1784 — a 
period  of  profound  peace.  Foreigners  at  this  period^  ignorantly.  conceiving  that  by.  the 
loss  of  the  American  colonies  Great  Britain  would  be.  ruined,  withdrew  their  .money  from 
the  British  funds.  But  in  two  years  after  a  burst  of  prosperity  pervaded  every  part  of 
l^e  country :  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufeictunes  began  to  flourish*. 

Mr,  £itt,  the  able  and  highly  distinguished  finance  minister  of  the  day,  by  judicious 
legislative  arrangements  restored  the  credit  of  the>  country «  and  estajilished  a  fund  for  the 

*'  FVom  this  aggregate  tkere  faUs^  to  be  deducted  the  temporary  annuities  in  i775>  and  1  per  cent  of  the 
interest  (rf  the  4  per  cents*  reduced  to  3  per  ceat.iA  January  17&1« 
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reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  insomuch  that  in  December  1786,  the  3  per  cent,  consoli^r* 
had  risen  to  76,  and  in  the  year  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary war,  in  March  1792,  they  were  as  high  as  96  per  cent,  thus  advancing  42  per 
cent,  in  eight  years. 

In  1786  a  measure  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  adopted  by  Parliament  for  gra- 
dually reducing  the  national  debt,  by  appropriating  one  million  sterling  a  year,  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  for  that  express  purpose.  Subsequent  to  this 
period  various  additions  were  made  to  this  sinking  fund,  which  from  the  1st  of  August 
1786  to  5th  January  1813  (as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Table,  No.  6,  annexed 
to  this  Chapter)  amounted  in  the  whole  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  £253,927,787 
So  that  in  the  course  of  27  years  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  national  debt,  contracted 
from  the  revolution  to  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  may  be  said  to  be  extin- 
guished ;  and  if  to  this  is  added  the  additional  sums  of  money,  amounting  to  about 
£15,500,000  invested  in  stock  by  the  conrimissioners  up  to  the  5th  of  January  1814,  it 
will  be  found  that  nearly  £12,000,000  of  the  debt  contracted  since  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolutionary  war  has  also  been  redeemed. 

In  1813,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Yansittart)  sKnable  and  distinguished 
financier,  submitted  to  Parliament  a  most  important  measure  of  finance^  the  object  of 
which  is  detailed  in  the  following  propositions. 

1st.  ''  That  the  total  capital  of  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  on  the  5th  January 
"  1786  was  £238,231,248  5^.  2Jrf. : — that  provision  was  made  for  the  gradual  reduc- 
^'  tion  thereof  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  same  year,  and  that  further  provision  has 
*^  been  made  by  several  Acts  since  passed  for  the  more  effectual  reduction  of  the  said 
^'  debt,  and  of  the  public  debt  since  created. 
2d.  ^'  That  by  virtue  of  the  said  Acts  the  sum  of  £238,350,143  18^.  Id.  exceeding  the 
*'  said  sum  of  £238,231,248  5^.  2|d.  by  £118,895  12*.  lOirf.,  had  on  or  before  the 
"  Ist  March  1813,  been  actually  purchased  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
''  the  national  debt,  or  transferred  to  the  said  commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the 
<*  land  tax,  or  for  the  purchase  of  life  annuities. 
8d.  '^  That  it  is  expedient  now  to  declare,  that  a  sum  of  capital  stock  equal  to  the  total 
"  capital  of  the  public  debt  existing  on  the  said  5tli  January  1786,  has  been  pur- 
<*  chased  or  transferred,  as  aforesaid,  and  so  soon  as  further  sums  of  the  public 
^*  debt  snail  have  been  so  purchased  or  transferred,  making  in  the  whole  an  amount 
"  of  annual  charge  of  the  public  debt  so  purchased  or  transferred  equal  to  the 
♦'  whole  annual  charge  of  the  public  debt  existing  on  the  said  5th  January  1786; 
*'  to  declare  further,  that  an  amount  of  public  debt,  equal  to  the  whole  capital 
««  and  charge  of  the  public  debt  existing  on  the  said  5th  January  1786,  hath  been 
**  satisfied  and  discfaafged  j  and  that,  in  like  manner,  an  amount  of  public  debt, 
^*  equal  to  the  capital  and  charge  of  every  loan  contracted  since  the  said  5th 
^^  January  1786  sball|  successively  and  in  its  proper  order,  be  deemed  and  declared 
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'<  to  be  wholly  satisfied  and  discharged,  when  and  as  soon  as  a  further  amount  of 
'*  capital  stocky  not  less  than  the  capital  of  such  loan,  and  producing  an  interest 
^'  equal  to  the  dividends  thereupon,  shall  be  so  redeemed  or  transferred. 

4th.  ^  That,  after  such  declaration  as  aforesaid,  the  capital  stock  purchased  by  the  said 
**  commissioners,  and  standing  in  their  names  in  the  books  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
^^  pany  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  cancelled,  as  if  the  same  had  been  transferred  for  the  redemption  of  land 
tax  ;  at  such  times,  and  in  such  proportions,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  debt  so 
^^  declared  to  be  satisfied  and  discharged  (after  reserving  thereout  any  sum  or  sums 
<<  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  all  life  annuities  chargeable 
**  thereupon)  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for 
^*  such  purpose ;  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the  charge  of  any  loan  or  loans  there- 
<'  after  to  be  contracted,  upon  the  same  funds  or  securities  as  are  chargeable  with 
'^  the  said  stock,  so  declared  to  be  satisfied  and  redeemed. 

dth,  ^'  That,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  con- 
*'  formably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  32d  Geo.  III.  cap.  55,  it  is  expedient 
'^  to  enact  that  all  sums  granted  for  the  reduction  thereof,  by  the  several  acts  afore- 
'*  said,  should  be  further  continued  and  made  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  all 
**  public  debt  now  existing,  or  virhich  may  be  hereafter  contracted  during  the  present 
*'  war. 

6th.  ^^  That,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  acts  ofthe  32d  and  42d 
of  the  King,  for  redeeming  every  part  of  the  national  debt  within  the  period  of 
45  years  from  the  time  of  its  creation,  it  is  also  expedient  that,  in  future,  whenever 
^^  the  amount  ofthe  sum  to  be  raised,  by  loan,  or  by  any  other  addition  to  the  public 
<'  funded  debt,  shall  in  any  year  exceed  the  sum  estimated  to  be  applicable  in  the 
**  same  year  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  an  annual  sum,  equal  to  one  half  of 
*'  the  interest  of  the  excess  of  the  said  loan  or  other  addition,  beyond  the  sum  so 
'<  estimated  to  be  applicable,  shall  be  set.  apart  out  of  the  monies  composing  the 
''  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  be  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the 
"  Exchequer  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  by  them 
^'  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reUuction  of  the  national  debt ; 
*^  and  upon  the  remainder  of  such  loan  or  other  addition,  the  annual  sum  of  one  per 
*^  cent,  on  the  capital  thereof,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of  the  32d 
"  year  of  his  present  Majesty. 

7tb.  ''  That,  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  by  means  of  Exchequer 
<*  bills  annually  renewed,  it  is  expedient  that,  on  the  5th  January  in  every  year, 
^'  an  account  be  taken  of  all  Exchequer  bills  outstanding  and  charged  upon  ftmds 
^^  not  deemed  capable  of  making  good  the  same,  within  one  year  from  such  5th  of 
*^  January^  and  that  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent,  thereupon  be  granted  out  of  the 
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'^  supplies  of  such  ^ear  to  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
«  debt. 

8tb.  ^^  That  it  is  expedient  that  so  much  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  42d  year  of  the  reign 
''  of  his  present  Majesty  (42  Geo.  III.  cap.  71)  as  directs  tbat  all  monies  whatever, 
which  shall  be  placed  from  time  to  time  to  the  account  of  the  said  commissioners* 
by  virtue  of  either  of  the  therein  recited  Acts  (except  so  far  as  the  same  are  hereby 
^'  repealed)  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  and  are  hereby  appropriated,  and  shall 
^<  accumulate  in  manner  directed  by  the  said  Acts,  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
^^  debt  of  Great  Britain ;  and  shall  be  from  time  to  time  applied  by  the  said  commis- 
<<  siouers,  pursuant  to  the  directions,  and  under  and  according  to  the  restrictions  and 
«<  provisions  of  the  said  therein  recited  Acts ;  either  in  payment  for  the  redemption  or 
**  in  the  purchase  of  the  several  redeemable  public  annuities  of  Great  Britain,  until 
*^  the  whole  of  the  perpetual  redeemable  public  annuities,  now  charged  upon  the 
<<  public  funds  of  Great  Britain,  including  such  charge  as  has  arisen,  or  may  arise,  on 
^'  any  loan  made  in  Great  Britain,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  also  siich 
^^  charge  as  shall  arise  by  any  annuities^  interests,  and  dividends,  payable  in  conse* 
^'  quence  of  any  loans  made  chargeable  on  the  consolidated  fund,  by  an  act  passed  in 
'<  this  Session  of  Parliament,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Duties  on  Income^ 
^  for  the  effectual  collection  of  Arrears  of  the  said  Duties,  and  accounting  for  the  same, 
*'  and  for  charging  the  Annuities  specifically  charged  thereon  upon  the  Consolidated 
^  Fund  of  Great  Britain,*  shall  have  been  completely  redeemed  or  purchased,  should 
^  be  repealed. 

9th.  ^'  That  it  is  expedient  \o  make  provision,  that  an  annual  sum  of  £867^63,  being 
^*  equal  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  created  in  respect  of  several  loans  raised 
^  by  virtue  of  divers  Acts  passed  in  the  38th,  39th,  39th  and  40th,  and  42d  years 
'^  of  his  i^esent  Majesty,  and  for  the  interest  and  charges  of  which  provision  was 
<<  made  in  the  said  42d  year  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  set  apart  out  of  the  monies 
<<  composing  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  be  issued  at  the  receipt 
<<  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be 
'  **  by  them  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

10th.  *'  Tbat  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  the  more  effectual  and  speedy 
^*  redemption  of  the  land  tax.'' 

These  propositions  were  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 

land. 

The  effects  expected  to  be  produced  by  this  new  system  of  finance  are  these  fol- 
lowing ;— 

1st*  That  under  the  new  system  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  national  resources  would 
be  occupied  in  providing  for  the  pubUc  debt* 

2d«  That  a  gradual  and  equable  reduction  of  the  debt  may  be  provided  for  with  great 
immediate  advantage  to  the  public,  by  enacting  that  the  debt  first  contracted  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  first  paid  off. 
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8.  That  no  taxes  would  be    necessary    for  the  succeeding  four  years,    except  about 
•   £1,100,000  in  1813,  even  if  the  war  should  continue  so  long. 

4.  That  the  whole  of  the  public  debt  existing  in  1812  would  be  redeemed  in  1837,  whereas 
under  the  older  existing  plan  it  would  not  be  redeemed  sooner  than  1843. 

6;  That  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  much  greater  according  to  the  existing  plan  than  that 
proposed  until  1830,  when  the  Consolidated  Sinking  Fund  of  1802  will  fall  in,  and 
an  annual  sum  of  £21,000,000  will  be  taken  from  it.  Their  subsequent  progress  will 
coi*respond  more  nearly,  as  the  successive  extinc'tion  of  the  loans  will  operate  upon 
.  both :  the  new  plan,  however,  will  continue  more  eligible  and  uniform  in  its  pro- 
gi*ess. 

6.  That  the  cessation  of  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  some  years  may  be  expected  to  have 

a  considerable  effect  in  improving  the  present  revenue,  and  consequently  in  lessening 
the  amotmt  to  be  borrowed  in  the  event  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  ot  otherwise 
in  aiding  the  resources  of  the  state  on  the  restoration  of  peace. 

7.  That  the  system  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  every  variety  of  circumstances  which 

may  arise. 

9.  That  in  the  event  of  peace,  the  Sinking  Fund  would  continue  to  accumulate  at  com* 

pound  interest  as  at  present,  unless  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  too  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  the  rate  of  interest  should  induce  Parliament  to  interfere,  by  ordering  the 
stock  purchased  by  the  commissioners  to  be  cancelled,-^--a  contingency  however  which 
applies  equally  to  both  systems. 

9.  That  the  principal  advantage  of  the  proposed  plan,  would  be  the  facility  of  keeping  in 

reserve  the  means  of  funding  a  large  sum  (suppose  £100,000,000)  as  a  resource  in  case 
of  the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  which  fund  would  be  formed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
redeemed  stock  standing  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners,  and  would  be  conti- 
nually increasing,  unless  checked  by  cancelling  the  stock,  which  in  no  case  should  be 
reduced  below  such  a  sum  as  should  be  thought  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  at  home,  and  maintain  its  dignity  abroad.  It  would  indeed 
be  such  a  treasure  as  no  other  country  has  ever  witnessed,  and  the  first  example  of  a 
vast  accumulation  of  public  property,  formed  without  the  impoverishment  of  any 
individual,  or  any  embarrassment  in  the  general  circulation. 

10.  That  the  measure  proposed  is  less  liable  to  be  abused,  as  a  precedent  for  encroach- 
ment upon  it,  than  any  other  modification  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  not  only  because  it 
turns  entirely  on  the  application  of  the  stock  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  which 
must  in  any  possible  arrangement  of  the  Sinking  Fund  be  cancelled  sooner  or  later^ 
the  only  question  being  as  to  the  time  and  mode. 

The  great  and  ultimate  object  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the 
burden  of  taxes,  which  would  be  entailed  upon  it  by  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  This  is  its  direct  and  immediate  object ;  but  it  is  thus  shewn,  that  it  answers 
«ther  collateral  purposes  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 
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It  is  no  less  important  to  prevent  the  immediate  increase  of  taxes  than  to  provide  -for 
their  fotnre  possible  reduction :  and  hence  it  should  seem,  that  the  best  arrangement  to 
be  adopted,  with  respect  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  .would  be  that  which,  while  it  provided 
for  the  ultimate  discharge  of  the  debt  within  a  certain  moderate  period,  afforded  the 
earliest  relief  to  the  public,  and  limited  the  maximum  of  total  charge  within  the  nar- 
rowest compass. 

These  are  the  leading  considerations,  which  have  induced  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  suggest  the  measure  of  finance,  and  which  Parliament  after  a  full 
discussion  have  adopted,  in  the  confident  hope  and  expectation,  that  it  will  be  productive 
of  those  national  advantages,  which  have  been  already  explained.  If  these  expectations 
shall  be  realized,  as  to  which  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
is  due  to  him  whos6  talents,  industry,  and  financial  knowledge  projected  and  brought  to 
maturity  a  plan  so  eminently  calculated,  at  a  period  of  great  difificulty,  to  support  the 
national  credit  and  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  people. 


The  following  Statement  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  the  National 
Debt,  with  the  various  reductions  which  have  taken  place,  from  the  first  com« 
mencement  of  the  Funding  System  on  the  5th  of  November  1688  to  the  1st  of 
February  1813,  comprising  a  period  of  124|  years. 


National  Debt  at  the  Revolution 

Increase  during  the  reign  of  King  William 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
Increase  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Geoi^e  I.        . 
Decrease  during  the  reign  of  George  I. 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  II. 
Decrease  during  the  peace 


Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  War  1739 
Increase  during  the  war 


Debt  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War  1748 
Decrease  during  the  peace  ~  .     ■    . 


Debt  at  the  commencemei^t  of  the  trar  1755 
Increase  during  the  war        . 


Principal.  Interest 

£       664,263    £       39«855 
.      15,730,439  1,271,087 


16,394,702 
37,760,661 


.      46,954,623 
.      31,338,689 


78,293,312 
3,721,472 

74,57 1 ,840 
72,111,004 


1,310,942 
2,040,416 


54,145,363    3,351,336 
2,053,128    1,133,807 


52,092,235    2,217.551 
5,137,612     253,1526 


1,964,025 
1,096,979 


8,061,004 
664,287 

2,396,717 
2,444,104 
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Principal.  Inlereft. 

]>ebt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  1 762       .         .        .  £1463682,844       £4,840,821 

Decrease  during  the  peace 10,739,793  364,000 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  War  1776         •    135,943,051  4,476,821 

increase  during  the  war 102,541,819         3,843,084 

• 

Debt  at  the  coDclusion  of  the  American  War  1783        .        .   238,484,870         8,319,905 
Decrease  during  the  peace  4,751,261  143,569 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolutionarv  7 

^ar  1793 .         .      S     233,733,609         8,176,336 

Increase  during  the  war   - 327,469,665        12,252,159 

J>ebt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  French  Revolutionary  War  1801   561,203,274       20,428,48^ 
Increase  during  the  peace 40,207,806  307,478 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  War  1803     .        .   601,411,080       20,735,966 
/ncrea^  during  the  war 341,784,871         9,693,468 

Total  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  on  1st  February  1813         .  943^195,951       30,429,434 
Deduct: — 

Redeemed  by  Sinking  Funds  •         £210,461,356 

Land  Tax  Redeemed  .        .  24,378,804 

Converted  into  Life  Annuities,  and  trans*  ^ 

ferred  to  Commissioners  for  reduction  of  >     1,961,582—  236,801,742         7,748,562 

the  National  Debt  •         •        •        •  3 

Net  National  Debt  on  the  lat  February  1813,  viz : — 

Funded    .     See  Table,  No.  6    £661,409,958)  ^ 

Unfunded     See    Idem      ..     .      44,984,251  H'^'3»4,2(»    £«2,680,872 

.  I 

Since  the  1st  February  1813,  the  loans  for  the  service  of  that  year,  including  the 
Exchequer  bills  which  were  funded  amounted  in  sterling  money  to  £42,755,700,  and  in 
the  month  of  November  in  the  same  year  Parliament  authorised  a  further  loan  of 
£22,000,000  for  the  service  of  the  year  1814;  making  in  the  whole  the  enormous  sum  of 
£64,755,700,  being  Ixy  far  the  largest  loan  ever  negociated  in  the  course  of  one  year.  It 
was  notwithstanding  obtained  without  any  difficulty,  adding  to  the  prooft  already  adduced 
of  the  great  and  growing  opulence  of  the  country. 

It  further  appears  from  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  that  the  sum  expended 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in  the  year  ending  the  Ist  of    January  1814 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £15,521,352  13^.  ^d.  in  the  purchase  oi  £26,161,361  stocky 
yielding  an  interest  of  £784,840  16^,  Id. 

K  N  2 
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There  is  no  political  phenomenon  so  difficult  to  explain  as  the  nature  of  the  resources 
of  Great  Britaio,  which  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  expensive  war  have  been  found  so 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  year  after  year,  to  an  extent  and 
magnitude  which  have  puzzled  not  only  the  theoretical  politician,  but  also  the^  practical 
statesman. 

It  must  be  evident  however  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  such  loans  could  not  be 
obtained,  unless  there  had  existed  much  solid  wealth  in  the  country.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  little  aid  (comparatively  speaking)  has  been  obtained 
from  the  investments  of  foreigners  in  the  British  funds  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when 
the  demands  of  the  state  were  infinitely  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 

In  addition  to  a  great  mass  of  available  property,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  exist 
in  the  nation  an  active  interchange  of  valuable  articles  of  trade  and  commerce,  or  its  repre- 
sentatives, under  circumstances  where  they  can  be  easily  circulated.  It  is  of  little  conse-^ 
quence,  whether  the  circulating  medium  consists  of  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or 
specie,  provided  the  credit  of  the  paper  is  such  as  to  establish  confidence.  It  has  been 
already  seen  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  this  work,  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  circulate 
the  property  of  this  country,  in  the  present  extended  state  of  its  m<mey  transactions^ 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of  paper. 

It  has  been  therefore  almost  entirely  by  paper  that  this  circulation  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  series  of  years,  to  which  (as  a  medium  of  no  expence,)  is  to  be  attributed  no  in- 
considerable share  of  the  riches  acquired  by  this  nation  within  the  last  century,  beyond 
what  attached  to  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe,  where  gold  and  silver  alone  were 
and  are  the  chief  medium  of  exchange. 

The  circulation  of  property  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  that  of  the  most  populous  and 
opulent  nation  on  the  continent;  hence  the  wealth,  which  it  generates,  is  in  the  same  pro- 
portion extensive. 

The  New  Property  created  yearly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  detailed  in  Table, 
No.  3»  annexed  to  the  Third  Chapter,  must,  in  its  progress  from  hand  to  hand,  yield  a 
very  large  surplus,  arising  from  the  savings  and  profits  of  individuals  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired for  personal  expences,  or  for  purposes  of  commerce.  The  chief  part  of  this 
surplus  is  lent  to  Government  or  invested  in  the  funds,  which  produces  the  same  effect. 
The  quarterly  dividends  received  from  the  public  funds,  from  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  East  India  Company,  and  numerous  insurance  and  other  companies 
cannot  amount  to  less  than  thirtyrsix  millions  sterling  a  year  of  active  capital  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  many  of  whom  having  separate  incomes, 
some  equal  to  a  part  and  others  to  the  whole  of  their  expenditure,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  dividends  is  either  invested  in  the  stocks  or  in  Exchequer  bills ;  thus  giving  to  the 
funds  a  reproductive  quality  to  a  great  extent. 

Since  the  public  mind  has  been  convinced  of  the  perfect  security  of  funded  property, 
and  since  long  experience  has  shewn  that  the  stockholders  can  depend  on  their  dividends 
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being  absolutely  paid  on  a  given  day  in  each  quarter,  and  also  that  t>6y  can  at  all 
times  turn  tleir  capital  into  money  on  the  shortest  notice,  they  prefer  this  species  of  in- 
vestment  to  ail  others ;  ^hile  a  laudable  ambition,  on  the  part  of  provident  individuals 
of  all  classes  iii  the  community,  has  prevailed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  be  able 
to  say  *^  they  fiave  truyney  in  the  Bank,^'  and  when  once  attained^  a  strong  desire  is  excited 
to  augment  their  little  capital. 

Charitable  corporations  and  other  benevolent  instituticms,  of  which  there  are  a  vast 
number  in  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  friendly  societies,  consisting  of  9672^  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  uniformly  place  their  surplus  contributions  in  the  funds,  making  a  large 
aggregate  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  immense  sums  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Accomptant-General  of  Chancery  and 
the  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  (particularly  in  time  of  war)  furnish  great 
pecuniary  resources  for  investments  in  the  funds.  To  these  may  be  added  the  excess  of 
the  rents  and  profits  arising  from  agriculture,  and  all  other  pursuits  of  industry  in  the 
various  occupations  of  life  beyond  the  actual  expence  of  living,— -which  must  amount 
to  a  large  sum  annually.. 

The  East  India  possessions  and  the  colonies  also  have  furnished  considerable  aid  in 
respect  to  the  immense  sums,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  year  to  year  for  the  public 
service ;  while  experience  has  shewn  that  these  various  resources  have  been  augmenting 
every  year,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  extensive  and  unexampled  demands  of  the  state. 

The  charges  of  the  war  itself  generate  an  accumulation  of  capital  in  instances  where 
the  money  is  expended  at  home.  From  this  source  very  considerable  facilities  are  obtained 
in  providing  for  future  loans.  Another  source  arises  from  the  remittances  of  foreigners, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  omnium,  or  for  investments  in  the  public  funds. 

The  interest  of  the  fund,  appropriated  for  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  having 
increased  to  £15,500,000  per  annum,  and  being  still  in  the  progress  of  augmentation,  has 
also  a  very  powerful  effect. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  latent  sources  of  a  contingent  and  adventitious 
nature,  which  unquestionably  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  they  do  not  admit 
of  a  specific  detail. 

Contemplating  this  state  of  things  and  the  arrangements,  which  have  gradually 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  funding  syhtem  with  respect  to  thegeiieial 
economy  of  money,  now  so  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  forward  to  a  period  which,  by  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  shall  dissolve  the 
present  system  without  exciting  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  calamities,  which  would 
ensue  from  the  vast  masses  of  property  belonging  to  charitable  corporations,  and  societies, 

*  It  is  probable,  that  the  funds  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  with  other  associations  of  a  similar  nature,  may 
amount  to  about  £3fi00yi:00.  Including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  funds  of  the  societies  in  the  United  King* 
Horn  may  approach  nearly  to  j£S,500,u00. 
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and  to  ward§  of  chancery,  minors,  and  a  numerous  class  of  individuals  where  no  adequate 
security  could  be  obtained  ;  and  where  the  interest  must  be  so  reduced  as  to  destroy  many 
of  the  sources  from  whence  a  revenue  is  obtained  for  the  suppfort  of  the  9tate. 

The  national  debt,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  great  evil  by  most  of  the  writers 
of  the  last  century,  and  which  in  theory  must  be  admitted  to  be  true,  has  been  found  in 
practice  to  produce  innumerable  bene&ts  to  the  nation.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that 
it  has  not  impoverished  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  while  it  has  g)iven  to  the  oper- 
ations of  war  an  energy  which  no  other  nation  ever  exhibited,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
invigorated  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  in  a 
manner  and  to  an  extent  that  could  never  have  taken  place,  but  for  the  funding  system. 
It  is  not  denied  that  this  system  may  be  carried  too  far;  but  if  the  wealth  of  the  country* 
shall  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  when  it  would  reach  its  ne  plus  ultra. 

Heavy  and  enormous  as  the  loans  have  been  during  the  last  and  the  sixteen  preceding 
years,  and  large  as  the  amount  is  of  the  sums  of  money,  which  must  still  be  borrowed  to 
wind  up  the  war,  although  for  a  short  time  the  accumulated  load  may  occasion  a  tempo- 
rary  depression  of  the  funds,  the  surplus  savings  of  the  empire  at  large  will  in  a  very  few 
yeai*s  produce  a  gradual  advance }  and  it  will  soon  be  discovered,  that  the  present  enor- 
mous debt  will  not  in  consequence  of  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country  be  felt  as  a 
greater  burden  than  the  debt  of  £238,484^870,  which  so  alarmed  the  country  at  the  con« 
elusion  of  the  American  war,  and  which  reduced  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities, 
as  already  observed,  at  a  period  of  profound  peace  to  52,  but  which  in  a  few  years  after 
rose  to  90  and  upwards.  Who  could  have  believed  it  possible,  that  with  the  burden  of 
a  war  of  unexampled  expence  the  whole  of  the  national  debt,  contracted  previous  to  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  could  have  been  extinguished  in  so  short  a  period  as 30  years? 

Objections  have  been  stated,  and  ingenious  arguments  have  at  different  periods  been 
used  by  able  writers,  in  order  to  prove  the  injurious  consequences,  which  must  result  from 
the  funding  system.  It  has  been  urged,  that  the  facilities  afforded  in  raising  immense 
sums  of  money  hold  out  inducements  to  the  nation  to  engage  in  wars,  which  would 
otherwise  be  avoided,  and  which  would  be  to  the  interest  of  this  country  to  avoid.  It 
may  however  be  doubted,  whether  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  still  more  the  legis- 
lature would  hazard  new  burthens  upon  the  people,  which  are  inseparable  firom  war, 
unlecs  such  wars  were  unavoidable.  It  is  generally  a  choice  of  difficulties.  The  dignity 
and  independence  of  a  great  nation  must  sometimes  be  supported  even  at  the  hazard  of 
hostilities. 

It  has  been  further  urged,  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  distress  of  a  nation  requiring 
loans,  which  must  in  that  case  be  obtained  on  disadvantageous  terms.  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Chapter,  that  this  observation  is  just,  and  that  great  national 
sacrifices  were  made  to  obtain  money  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne ;  but 
this  observation  does  not  apply  to  modem  times,  since  there  has  existed  a  competition  ou 
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the  part  of  the  lenders  of  money,  which  has  enabled  the  minister  to  borrow  frequently 
under  6  per  cent,  and  upon  an  average  at  not  more  than  the  leg^l  interest  for  money. 

It  is  however  admitted,  that  no  good  reason  can  be  adduced,  why  a  war  should  either 
be  commenced  or  afterwards  lengthened  out  merely  because  it  is  popular  in  the  country. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  execute  the  powers  of  government  to  look  only  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  state ;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  this  sentiment  has  generally  prevailed 
among  statesmen,  since  their  own  individual  interest  and  character,  not  less  than  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation^  are  involved  in  the  question. 

The  additional  taxes  which  must  be  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  which  are  calculated 
to  advance  the  price  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  are  stated  to  be  a  strong  objection 
against  a  state  of  warfare ;  but  however  obvious  this  observation  is  in  theory,  it  will  be 
seen  in  tlie  sequel,  that  the  practical  e£fect  of  taxes  has  a  powerful  influence  in  extending 
and  augmenting  the  national  industry. 

Various  other  objections  have  been  urged,  such  as  an  increase  of  luxury, — a  ten- 
dency to  promote  idleness  and  immorality  among  the  people,— a  spirit  of  gambling  and 
stock-jobbing, — the  additional  officers  required  to  collect  new  taxes*  and  increase  the 
influence  of  the  crown, — ^and  further  by  foreign  money  placed  in  the  British  funds,  which 
renders  the  nation  tributary  to  aliens  to  the  amount  of  the  interest ;  not  considering  that 
if  the  foreigner  receives  5  per  cent,  and  the  money  lent  produces  10  per  cent,  to  the 
nation  by  being  employed  in  its  trade,  that  a  con^derable  benefit  is  derived  from  the  use 
of  foreign  money. 

Certain  it  is,  that  experience  has  not  hitherto  justified  the  political  speculations  of 
theorists,  who  have  written  on  this  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  proved  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  have  uniformly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  public  debt; 
while  this  simultaneous  progress  shall  continue,  and  while  it  demonstrates  the  existence  of 
the  public  wealth  by  its  practical  efiect,  great  additional  burthens  may  be  borne  without 
abridging  the  luxuries,  the  comforts,  or  the  conveniences  of  any  class  of  the  community. 
The  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  sufficiently  illustrate  this  observation. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  public  credit  in  time  of  war  are  incalculable.  Loans  give 
energy  to  the  exertions  of  Government  at  critical  moments^  when  without  such  aids  every 
thing  might  be  lost. 

*  It  appears  from  the  last  Finance  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament  in  1815,  that  the  following  is  the  per 
•entage  paid  on  collecting  the  Taxes  of  Great  Britain,  namely, 
Customs  .        .        •        .        £7  n 

Excise  .        •  .       3  17 

Stamps  .        •        •        •  2  16 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes  •        8  19 

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 

and  Salaries  •  •  1  12 

Sixpence  on  Idem         •  •         1  15 


7  per  Cent. 

Post  OfRce 

£^  10  11 

4      Idem. 

Hackney  Coaches 

.      12    1  11 

7      Idem. 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

12  18    4> 

2      Idem. 

9      Idem 

4      Idem. 

' 
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It  is  credit  that  produces  loans.  In  this  respect  Great  Britain  possesses  advantages 
over  every  other  country  in  Europe.  In  the  languag^e  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkleyy 
it  is  a  mine  of  gold  to  this  country,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease  with  which  any 
sum,  however  great,  can  be  procured :  hence  the  faculty  and  power  of  giving  full  effect, 
both  in  point  of  equipment  and  extent,  to  every  armament  sent  against  an  enemy. 

By  the  magic  of  public  credit,  armies  are  levied  and  fleets  are  fitted  out  with  incre*- 
dible  expedition.  The  money  thus  borrowed  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  war  preserves 
in  a  certain  degree  the  revenues  of  individuals,  which  may  be  employed  beneficially 
in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Loans  are  generally  furnished  by  persons 
not  concerned  in  branches  of  productive  industry.  The  pressure  of  the  war  is  less  felt, 
since  'By  means  of  the  funding  system  the  expence  is  divided  between  periods  of  war  and 
the  subsequent  periods  of  peace,  by  which  the  burden  is  considerably  lightened. 

Were  it  possible  under  all  circumstances  to  raise  supplies  within  the  year,  the  savings 
of  many  individuab  in  the  progress  of  accumulating  a  capital  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
productive  industry  would  be  abridged,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  weight  of  the 
contributions.  The  same  means  would  not  exist  for  the  employment  of  the  labouring 
classes,  while  the  consumption  of  all  articles  producing  a  public  revenue  would  be  les- 
sened. 

One  great  advantage,  arising  from  the  funding  system,  may  be  traced  to  the  incon- 
siderable variation  in  the  taxes  between  war  and  peace,  by  which  the  value  of  every 
species  of  property,  the  quantum  of  the  national  industry,  and  the  circulation  of  its 
wealth  are  maintainexl  on  a  footing  nearly  as  regular  and  uniform  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  admit.  This  would  not  take  place  were  it  possible  to  raise  by  taxes  a  sufii* 
cient  sum  within  the  year  to  carry  on  an  expensive  war,  from  which  great  inconveniences 
would  result. 

It  can  be  clearly  demonstrated,  in  all  cases  where  public  credit  is  not  carried  beyond 
due  bounds,  that  war  may  be  maintained  by  national  loans  where  taxes  will  prove  even  an 
advantage  to  the  state.  The  demand  for  labour  is  increased,  which  produces  an  augmen- 
tation of  wages.  It  increases  the  value  of  money  to  persons  possessing  capitals  by  yield- 
ing a  larger  return  of  interest  or  profit,  while  experience  has  shewn,  that  through  the 
medium  of  loans,  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  acquire  an  impetus,  which  is  not 
found  to  exist  to  the  same  extent  during  a  period  of  peace.  Loans  also  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  money  from  foreign  countries.  If  for  the  money  thus  borrowed  4j  per  cent,  is 
paid,  and  it  yields  10  per  cent,  upon  an  average  to  British  subjects,  who  employ  it  in 
trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  or  agriculture,  there  remains  a  gain  to  the  nation  of  5| 
per  cent. ;  while  it  is  rendered  unnecessary  to  exhaust  the  capital  at  home,  by  which  its 
productive  labour  might  be  diminished. 

Where  a  surplus  capital  remains  with  his  Majesty's  subjects  at  home,  which  cannot 
wholly  be  employed  in  trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  or  agriculture,  it  is  retained  in 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  wants  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  lent  or  employed 
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kk  foreign  countries.  That  such  surplus  capitals  exist  to  a  very 'great  amount  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  facility  with  which  public  loans  have  been  obtained,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  fM^ignersy  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  resources  of  ^he  country  have 
decidedly  increased  with  the  expences  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  considerable 
sums  which  have 'been  expended  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  subsidies  to  foreign 
prmoes,  never  to  return  into  the  national  circulation. 

•Public  debts  are  pecidiarly  favourable  to  the  circulation  of  property.  The  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  opulent  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  lure  they  hold  out  to  the 
avaricious  bring  the  whole  of  the  personal  property  .  of  the  nation  into  the  market^ 
giving  a . stimulus  to  productive  labour,  by  which  alone  the  property  of  every  country 
is  augmented. 

It  is  even  capable  of  demonstration^  that  every  new  loan  creates  a  new  artificial  capital 
in  a  nation  so  circumstanced  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
should  seem  to  have  all-  the  properties  of  a  capital  which  did  not  before  exist,  producing 
revenue  to  the  state^  and  profit  to  the  individuak,  as  real  treasure  applied  in  promoting 
objects  of  industi^. 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 


This  subject  may  be  further  elucidated,,  as  it  relateato  the  National  Debt,  by  con- 
4Mdering  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  as. composing  one  family,  and  connected 
together  by  one  common  interest.  In  this  view,  whatever,  sum  of  money  is  due  b^  one 
member  to  another  of  the  same  family  cannot  either  add  to,  or  take  from  the  quptntity  of 
property  possessed  by  the  whole  family«  The  same. reasoning  applies  to  thenation^  since 
•whatever  is  owing  by  the  community  .at  large  to.. a. part  of  the  same  community,  cannot 
in.  any  degiee  increase  or  .diminish,  the  .national  capital. 

If  however  a  debt  is  owing  by  one  family  or  nation  to  the  members  of  another 
family  or  nation,  such  debt  must  impair  the  family  or  naticMial  circumstances  in  proportion 
to  its  amount. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  money  owing  by  the  British  Government  to  the  sub« 
jects  of  the  United. Kingdom  cannot  with  propriety  be  considered  as  a  national  debt.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  national  property.  The  real  debt  owing  by  the.  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the.  shape  of  a  national  debt,  is  that  which  has  been 
lent  to  foreigners,  which  appeara  by  the  Table,  No.  6,  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  to 
amount  only  to  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  £17,721,629.  This  is  demonstrated  by  theobli* 
gation  on  the  part  of  Government  to  send  the  principal  and  interest  out  of  the  country. 

Hence  it  may  be  proper  by  way  of  distinction  to  consider  the  money  owing  by 
Government  to  foreigners  residing  abroad  as  the  Foreign  Debt,  and  the  money  owing  to 
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British  sobjects  residing  at  home  as  the  Domestic  DebL  This  distioction  is  important, 
and  mast  be  kept  in  view  in  the  subseqaent  discussion  of  the  subject. 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  this  Domestic  Debt  at  the  present  time,  (1813)  exclusire  of 
the  unfunded  debt,  amounts  for  Great  Britain^  and  Ireland  to  £011,409,058  in  sterling 
money,  to  which  is  to  be  added  £64,755,700  borrowed  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year, 
as  before-mentioned.  The  Foreign  Debt  fluctuates  from  month  to  month ;  and  as  it  may 
hare  increased  since  the  period  when  the  specific  amount  was  obtained,  which  has  been 
already  stated,  it  shall  for  argument's  sake  be  stated  at  £20,000,000. 

The  Domestic  Debt  bears  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  Foreign,  that  by  attendinl;' 
minutely  to  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  first,  just  notions  may  be  formal  how  far  the 
national  property  has  been  advanced  or  impeded  by  it ;  since  it  most  be  admitted,  that 
what  has  been  considered  as  so  enormous  a  weight  upon  the  national  finances  must  have 
had  po  small  influence  on  the  state  of  the  country. 

In  order  however  clearly  to  understand  the  subject,  it  v^y  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  country  before  any  foreign  or  domestic  debt  existed. 

The  inquiry  will  demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  nation  is  far  more  opulent, 
and  its  resources  infinitely  more  extensive  than  before  the  funding  system  commenced. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  riches  of  the  nation  have  done  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  loans,  great  as  their  amount  has  been,  in  the  progress  of  the  wars* in 
which  this  country  has  been  involved  since  the  year  1 775. 

But  it  may  not  be  admitted,  that  the  rapid  and  unexampled  improvement  of  the 
country  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  funding  system.  It  affords  however  a 
strong  argument  against  an  opinion*  which  has  been  entertained,  that  the  National  Debt 
is  an  evil  proportioned  to  its  magnitude. 

By  referring  to  the  details  (given  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  this  work)  of  the  state  of 
society  during  the  reigns  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  this  country,  it  will  be  seen  that 
much  of  the  expences  of  government  were  estates  in  possession  of  the  crown  and  the 
clergy ;  that  the  property  of  the  nation  was  in  few  hands ;  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
was  much  neglected ;  and  that  the  stock  and  buildings  upon  the  farms  were  of  small  value, 
with  few  resources  for  productive  industry.  Hence  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  abject  depen- 
dence. Unconditional  submission  was  the  lot  of  extreme  poverty,  and  the  people  expe- 
rienced every  species  of  oppression  in  a  land  of  liberty. 

In  process  of  time  when  the  usual  resources  were  insufiicient,  recourse  was  had  to 
taxes.  The  money  thus  raised  being  paid  to  those  who  furnished  arms,  clothing,  and 
other  necessaries,  the  augmented  expenditure  flowed  into  fresh  channels,  and  became  the 
property  of  new  owners ;  and  by  degrees  as  the  demands  of  Government  increased,  the 
circulation  of  property  became  more  general,  l^he  industry  of  the  nation  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  labour,  while  the  floating  wealth  was  received  in  exchange 
for  its  produce. 
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In  this  manlier^  the  national  property  not  only  became  more  divided,  biit  likewise 
experienced  a  progressiye  increase.  Many  became  comparatively  opulent.  An  sidditional 
spring  was  given  to  industry,  and  new  resources  for  productive  labour  were  generated 
through  this  medium* 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  taxes  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  prbperty  of 
every  nation,  by  dividing  it  among  the  community  in  smaller  shares,  and  thereby  ex^ 
tending  its  circulation,  by  which  industry  is  promoted,  producing  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

According  to  this  train  of  reasoning,  it  should  seem  that  every  loan,  which  has  been 
made  by  British  subjects  to  their  own  Grovemment,  since  tife  Revolution  down  to  the  pre^ 
sent  period,  has  been  productive  of  national  improvement:  and  hence  it  may  be  con* 
eluded,  that  the  present  Domestic  Debt,  enormous  as  it  appears  to  be,  yields  an  increase 
of  wealth  to  the  country  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 

Every  pound  sterling  issued  from  the  public  purse,  in  its  various  stages  of  circula* 
tion,  gives  birth  to  many  times  its  amount  in  the  produce  of  labour. 

The  public  creditor  with  the  tnoney  he  receives  from  Government  is  enabled  to  give 
employment  to  almost  every  class  of  the  community,  who  labour  in  the  various  mecha- 
iftical  arts.  These  classes  ag^n  lay  out  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  fresh  articles  adapted 
to  their  different  stations,  and  while  thus  employed,  every  individual  furnishes  an  addi- 
tion of  property  to  the  general  stock,  which  is  visible  in  the  improved  circunoistances  of  the 
people. 

Experience,  which  confirdis  or  refutes  all  theories,  has  shewn  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  that  the  Domestic  Debt  is  not  only  productive  of  great  resources  for 
beneficial  labour,  but  also  dispenses  protection  and  happinetts  by  forming  a  connection 
of  mutual  advantages  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  practical  effect  is  demonstrated 
by  the  growing  prosperity  under  the  pressure  of  expensive  wars,  which  is  visible  through* 
out  the  British  Empire.  A  prosperity  which  has  confoun^bd  the  political  world,  afford* 
ing  an  exception  to  the  general  remark,  which  assigns  to  nations  their  epochs  of  infancy, 
maturity,  and  decline;  since  during  the  continuance  of  a  d«bt  merely  domestic,  the 
sun  of  Great  Britain  at^d  Ireland  will  ever  continue  to  shine  in  its  meridian  splendour. 

Calamities  are  inseparable  from  every  nation,  where  the  property  is  in  few  hands. 
The  general  division  of  .property  in  Great  Britain  makes  the  rich  more  numerous,  but 
less  powerful*  It  affords  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the  produce  of  industry,  but 
restrains  them  (as  in  ancient  times)  from  supporting  numbers  in  habits  of  idleness. 
Whilst  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  few  hands,  *the  capitals  employed  in  exporting 
manufactures  to  foreign  countries  were  inconsiderable.  The  diffusion  of  property  not 
only  extended  the  manufactures,  and  of  course  the  exports,  but  also  genefated  a  popu- 
lation having  the  ability  to  purchase  and  consume  foreign  articles  received  in  return  f«r 

goods  exported. 
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No  aphorism  k  so  decidedly  clear  as  **  that  the  extent  of  tmr  export  trade  ever  did 
<<  and  ever  will^  in  a  great  meamre,  depend  an  the  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and 
"  Ireland^  who  are  in  circumstances  to  consurne  foreign  prodtice.^- 

The  produce  of  the  labour  or  industry,  consumed  at  home,  affords  a  direct  intercovirse 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  connection  is  still  maintained,  although  indirectly 
in  the  ][>roduce  of  the  labour  exported,  as  it  is  paid  chiefly  by  the  purchasers  of  foreign 
goods  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our  foreign  trade  owes  it^ 
existence  and  extent  to  the  circulation  of  property.  Expenence  proves  the  justice  of  this 
remark,  since  our  Export  Trade  has  increased  with  our  National  Debt,  which  may  be 
considered  rather  as  the  offspring  than  the  parent  of  natiomil  prosperity. 

The  American  War,  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  extensive  provinces  to  the  parent  state, 
in  addition  to  the  heavy  debt  contracted  during  that  contest  were  supposed  not  only  by 
the  British  people,  but  also  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  have  greatly  impoverished 
the  country.  Under  this  impression,  many  foreigners  removed  their  property  from  the 
English  funds ;  and,  during  a  diort  period,  stocks  were  extremely  depressed  after  the 
peace,  v^hich  waa  ultimately  concluded  with  France  inr  178S.  Yet  from  subsequent  events, 
joided  to  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  country  before  and  after  the  conclu* 
aioD  of  what  was  considered  an  unfortunate  war,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated,* 
that  the  nati6n  was  richer  at  its  close  than  at  its  commencement. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  debt,  contracted  during  this  war,  became  the  property 
of  British  subjects.  The  dividends  issued  quarterly  threw  into  the  circulation  periodreaily 
mnch  larger  sums  dian  had  existed  previous  to  this  period.  The  favourable  effects,  pro- 
duced by  this  increased  circulation  of  active  capital,  were  visible  by  the  improvement  of 
the  lands ;  by  the  increased  value  of  the  stock  on  the  farms ;  the  farm-houses  and  out. 
liHiildings  had  become  numerous  and  commodious ;  the  bouses  in  the  towns  with  the  ware- 
houses and  shops'  had  multiplied ;  the  shipping  of  the  nation  had  increased ;  the  public 
aiid  private  roads  hsd  und^rgoAe  cotisiderable  improvements ;  canals  and  other  works  had 
made  considerable  progress,  while  some  branches  of  manufacture  had  been  greatly  ex* 
tended.  All  these  improvements  have  been  exceedingly  miore  rapid  and  infinitely  more 
extensive,  fi^om  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolutionary  War  until  the  present 
period,  as  has  been  already  demonstrated  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

To  those  who  m^y  eittertain  an  opinion,  that  the  nationbas  been  saved  under  all  the 
difficulties  and  perils  it  has  had  to  encounter,  by  the  exertions  of  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  the  people,  some  surprise  may  be  excited  by  the  assertion,  that  the  Domestic  Debt 
and  its  progressive  increase  has  had  the  chief  merit  in  producing  what  mag  be  consid^ered  as 
a  political  phenomenon^ — the  rapid  increase  of  public  nnd  priva^  buildings^  tradcj  com^ 
mercCf  nav^ation,  and  manufactures  of  the  country ,  under  the  accumulated  ;and  increas* 
lug  vreight  of  an  immferise  public  debt.  Like  seed  sown  into  the  ground,  the  vast  sums 
expended  gave  birth  to  additional  industry  and  ingenuity,  which  in  many  "branches  have 
been  found  to  re-produce  many  fold. 
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The  money  borrowed  by  the  state  (except  that  proportion  which  has  been  granted 
in  subsidies,  or  actually  expended  in  purchasing  necessaries  produced  in  foreign  countries 
for,  the  troops  and  materials  for  ship-building),  was  paid  to  contractors,  ship-owners  for 
transports,  manufacturers,  and  agrieulturists,  and  others,  who  provided  clothing,  arms, 
accoutrements,  horses,  provisions,  and  other  articles  required  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
money  paid  to  the  army  and  navy,  expended  in  this  country,  did  not  impair  the  national 
resources,  except  in  so  far  as  the  unproductive  labour  of  the  people  employed  in  war  tended 
to  the  extent  of  their  number  to  diminish  the  property  of  the  nation  to  the  value  of  their 
labour  had  they  been  employed  in  their  former  usual  occupations. 

But  it  should  seem  from  the  results,  which  have  been  explained,  respecting  the  un^ 
questionable  increase  of  the  property  of  the  country  beyond  what  could  be  expected,  or 
had  ever  takea  place  during  a  period  of  peace,  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  foreign 
expenditure,  and  the  labour  of  the  people,  have  been  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  circulation  of  active  capital^  joined  to  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  worlds 
which,  during  the  chief  part  of  the  war,  was  enjoyed  by  this  country  in  consequence  of  its 
great  naval  superiority. 

The  specie,  however,  which  has  gone  to  foreign  countries,  like  that  sent  to  America 
during  the  Transatlantic  War,  will  return  again  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  price  of 
manufactures  exported,  which,  from  the  present  state  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  may  be 
expected  to  take  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  infinite  advantage  to  the  nation. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  interest  of  the  domestic  public  debt,  instead  of 
being  a  pressure  upon  the  country,  is  the  mainspring  by  which  its  industry  is  stimulated  and 
promoted.  It  is  the  seed  sown  to  produce  a  bountiful  harvest  of  newly  created  property 
every  year.  With  regard  to  the  dividends  paid  on  the  foreign  debt,  provision  is  made  for 
its  discharge  from  the  excess  of  the  productions  of  labour  or  industry  exported,  which,  during 
a  period  of  peace,  will  very  far  exceed  the  demands  upon  the  state ;  since  nothing  can  pre- 
vent a  very  large  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  this  country,  and,  consequently,  a  great 
influx  of  the  precious  metals. 

Taxes  are  certainly  necessary  to  support  the  circulation,  from  which  the  salutary  effects 
have  been  produced,  which  have  already  been  explained.  The  two  principal  objections  to 
these  taxes  are,  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  fall  heavy  on  the  poor  j  and  secondly,  that  they 
enhance  the  price  of  labour,  and  by  that  means  cramp  foreign  trade. 

These  apprehensions,  however,  will  vanish  when  it  is  considered,  that  although  a 
degree  of  wretchedness  will  prevail  in  every  country,  the  poor,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  in  this  country,  than  the  same  classes  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe ;  and  infinitely  more  so  than  when  the  taxes  were  not  one  twentieth  part  of  what 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
political  economists,  that  the  poor  are  subject  to  no  taxes  in  any  country,  unless  where  it 
can  be  shewn  that  their  condition  in  society  is  worse  than  before  taxes  were  imposed. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  taxes^not  only  advance  the  price  of  labour,  but  of  all  articleii 
of  consumption ;  it  must,  however,  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  an  equal  circulation 
of  property,  effected  by  any  other  cause,  would  advance  them  in  the  same  ratio.  It  is  not 
the  pressure  of  the  public  debt,  which  increases  the  expences  of  living,  but  the  riches  gene^ 
rated  by  it.  It  is  observable  in  all  poor  countries,  that  provisions  and  labour  may  be  pro- 
cured on  much  cheaper  terms  than  where  opulence  prevails. 

The  foreign  trade  is  in  the  same  situation.  On  a  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  extended  for  the  reasons  already  explained ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  even  if  the  wages  of  the  labouring  poor  should  greatly  exceed  their  present,  amount 
occasioned  by  a  still  further  increase  of  the  Domestic  Debt,  the  productions  of  labour 
or  industry  exported  would  increase  nearly  in  the  same  propoi*tion,  arising  from  the 
augmented  circulation  of  property  which  this  increase  would  occasion. 

This  reasoning  proceeds  upon  an  aphorism,  which  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  namely, 
'5  that  the  decree  of  industry  in  the  kingdom  will  M  all  times^  in  a  great  measuret  be  pro-' 
*^  portioned  to  tlie  quantity  of  circulating  proper ty.^^  It  is  neither  the  soil,  the  climate,  nor 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the  people,  which  have  given  Great  Britain  a  superiority  over  other 
nations,  where  the  same  physical  and  intellectual  powers  are  generally  to  be  found.  The 
superiority  arises  from  the  nature  of  our  excellent  constitution,  joined  to  the  encouragement 
afforded  to  the  exertions  of  industry  and  ingenuity  by  the  floating  wealth  of  the  country, 
which  invigorates  human  labour,  generates  facilities  through  the  medium  of  ingenious 
machinery,  and  ultimately  brings  the  British  manufactures  to  maturity  at  less  expence 
than  in  countries  where  the  price  of  labour  is  much  cheaper,  and  where  the  same  facilities 
arising  from  nn  extensive  circulation  of  property  or  active  capital  do  not  exist,  and  can 
scarcely  ever  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  country. 

It  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied,  that  taxes  narrow  the  circumstances  of  many  indivi* 
duals.  The  same  objection,  however,  may  be  applied  to  any  system  of  government,  or 
even  to  any  dispensation  of  providence,  which  involves  in  it  the  concerns  of  millions;  yet 
this  does  not  prove  the  impolicy  of  their  existence  in  every  state,  where  it  can  be  shewn 
that  their  operation  is  productive  of  national  prosperity  and  g*eneral  happiness. 

Providence  has  consistently  with  unerring  wisdom  strongly  attached  human  nature  to 
self-interest.  Regardless,  therefore,  of  the  partial  effects,  which  the  present  growing  debt 
in  this  country  may  have  bad  on  the  community,  there  would  be  but  few  advocates  for  its 
extinction,  pr  vided  a  general  conviction  prevailed,  that  it  would  he  attended  with  greater 
inconveniences  than  are  at  present  experienced.  Obstacles  of  considerable  magnitude  are,  no 
doubt,  opposed  to  such  a  persuasion.  A  taxed  income,  accompanied  by  an  advance  on  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  are  circumstances  so  strong  and  self-evident,  that 
many  would  deem  it  an  insult  on  the  understanding  to  reason  upon  them. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  only  chance  of  success  lies  in  opposing  gain  t^  loss,  by 
producing  a  larger  sum  from  the  operation  of  the  debt  than  is  paid  by  the  country  towards 
its  support. 
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It  mig^ht  possibly  hate  been  the  lot  of  this  nation  to  have  acqaired  a  considerable  share 
'  of  consequence,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  possessed  many  resources  without  a  pyblic 
debt.  All  that  is  endeavoured  to  be  shewn  is,  that  the  operation  of  this  debt  has  greatly 
augmented  our  resources;  while  it  has  facilitated  the  progress  of  productive  labour,  rendered 
improvement  practicable  in  every  branch  of  industry,  and  raised  the  United  Kingdom  to  a 
height  equal  to  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

If  a  public  debt  has  a  tendency  to  cramp  prosperity,  it  may  be  asked^  whence  does  it 
arise  that  the  nations  of  Europe^  who  have  heretofore  flourished  the  most,  are  those  who 
have  paid  the  heoviest  taxes. 

Nothing  can  ho  strong^ly  demonstrate  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  even  when 
applied  to  individuals  who  have  ranked  highest  in  the  scale  of  society  as  ifien  of  foresight, 
wisdom,  and  talents,  as  the  discoveries  which  time  and  experience  have  made  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  various  predictions  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  last  century,  respecting  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  ruin  which  it  must  bring  upon  the  country,  if  suffered 
to  increase. 

The  pn^ress  of  events,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  has  thrown  much  new  light  on  this 
important  subject ;  yet  sfill  there  are  individuals,  and  some  too  of  considerable  talents  and  in- 
formation, who  hold  an  opinion,  that  Great  Britain  can  never  be  the  seat  of  happiness,  until 
a  sponge  is  applied  to  the  public  debt,  and  the  whole  annihilated  by  the  power  of  government; 
thereby  sacrificing  the  public  creditors  who  have  bond  fide  lent  their  money  to  the  state, 
pulling  down  at  once  the  whole  fabric  of  the  funding  system,  and  disorganizing  or  rather 
destroying  that  beneficial  circulation,  by  which  this  country  has  risen  preeminent  in  arms, 
arts,  industry,  and  wealth  beyond  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  impolicy,  the  danger,  and  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure  require  no  comment. 
Instead  of  happiness, — misery,  poverty,  ruin,  and  distress  would  be  the  unquestionable 
result.  Setting  aside  the  very  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  debt  due  to  foreigners, 
which  must  of  course  be  paid,  no  accession  of  property  would  be  obtained  by  the  national 
family,  e\en  if  the  stockholders  were  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  whole  property 
to  the  state. 

The  national  property  would  he  the  same  as  before;  while  that  energy  which  is  gene- 
rated by  the  circulating  property,  now  extending  to  about  £33,000,000  sterling  a  year,  paid 
quarterly  to  perhaps  (M)0,000  public  creditors,  would  no  longer  exist.  The  agriculture  of  the 
country  would  experience  a  severe  shock.  Trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  every 
species  of  productive  labour  would  be  paralised.  The  ruin  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  public  creditors  would  extend  to  all  ranks  of  the  community.  The  demand  for  labour, 
upon  which  the  poor  in  all  countries  depend  for  subsistence,  would  no  longer  exist  to  any 
extent;  since  that  proportion  of  the  community,  who  were  public  creditors,  and  who  with 
their  families,  servants,  and  dependents  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  6^000,000  of  individuals, 
would  have  no  means  of  purchasing  either  food,  clothing,  fuel,  or  any  of  those  articles  of 
convenience,'  by  which  the  community  at  large  is  supported. 
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The  circulation  of  £d3»000y000,  independently  of  the  Bank  and  East  India  dividends,  and 
many  other  public  companies,  at  present  gives  rise  to  many  times  their  value  in  the  produce 
of  labour,  by  which  an  increase  of  the  national  revenue  or  new  property  is  obtained  annually 
to  the  amount  upon  a  moderate  computation  of  ^IGSyOOO^OOO ! 

If  it  should  be  urj^ed,  that  the  circulation  is  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  landholders  and  other  persons  of  property,  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
annual  payment  of  taxes  to  the  extent  of  £33,000,000;  this  argument  will  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  loss  of  five  millions  of  purchasers,  whose  consumption, 
in  many  instances,  is  very  extended,  will  reduce  every  income  arising  from  land,  labour, 
-dr  any  trade  or  profession  much  more  than  the  taxes  paid  to  the  domestic  creditors. 

An  opinion  is  'entertained  by  many  men,  even  of  sound  understanding,  that  by  paying 
off  the  public  debt,  by-small  sums  annually,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  property  in  the 
'nation  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  discharged,  which  will  be  employed  in  extending 
the  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufac^tures,  and  consequently  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious,  if  it  is  meant  to  extend  to  that  part  of  the  debt,  which 
cannot  be  maintained  by  taxes  not  connected  with  war. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  contained  a  gold  mine,  which  would  produce  annually  a  cer- 
tain sum  towards  the  extinction  of  her  public  debt,  though  administered  in  small  portions, 
and  though  not  visible,  the  result  would  in  the  end  prove  as  fatal  to  the  body  politic  as  if 
taken  at  one  draught.  If  such  a  treasure  should  be  found,  the  greatest  injury  that  could 
be  done  to  the*  people  would  be  to  trust  it  in  their  hands. 

That  the  debt  of  the  nation  may  be  paid  off  is  admitted.  The  experience  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund  proves  this  beyond  all  doubt  j  but  from  what  has  been  already  stated 
great  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  policy  of  the  measure,  and  whether  in  its  practical 
effect  it  would  not  ultimately  produce  the  same  poverty  and  distress,  which  existed  before 
any  public  debts  were  contracted. 

The  money  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  should  be  held  sacred  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  a  treasure  for  the  support  of  future  wars,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  except  such  part  as  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
war  taxes  during  peace,  and  also  such  other  imposts  as  may  be  found  noxious  or  trenching 
in  any  degree  on  the  national  prosperity.  The  pressure  of  the  war  with  all  its  disad- 
vantages has  certainly  disclosed,  by  experiments  in  finance,  the  means  of  providing  an 
ample  revenue  for  future  wars,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  any  additional 
taxation.  And  happily  for  the  country  a  measure,  tending  to  this  object,  has  been  at  least 
partly  adopted. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  advantis^e,  which  the  nation  derives  from  an  extended 
national  debt,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  security  it  affords  to  the  existei^ce  of  the  government 
itself.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  nature  of  its  free  constitution  factions  will 
occasionally  arise,   stimulated   and    promoted   by   turbulent   and  popular  demagogues. 
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tendings  ^eatly  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  to  embarrass  the  measures  of 
government. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  sedition  and  the  disposition  to  level  all  distinctions  in  society, 
which  prevailed  during  tbe  first  four  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  of  the  numerous  fund-holders  of  those  days,  joined  to  the  mea^iures  of 
government,  anarchy  and  civil  war  might  have  ensued,  with  all  the  calamities  attached 
to  a  disorganized  government. 

The  barrier  against  the  effervescence  of  ill-directed  human  passions  is,  at  the  present 
period,  much  stronger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  since  there  are  at  least  treble  the 
number  of  stock-holders  interested  in  preserving  the  constitution,  and  disposed  to  counteract, 
discourage,  and  prevent,  by  their  influence  and  exertions,  all  confederacies  leading  to 
objects  of  disloyalty  and  sedition  before  they  can,  by  their  magnitude  and  organization^ 
become  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

A  considerable  national  debt  certainly  tends  to  attach  all  individuals  possessing  pro- 
petty  in  the  funds  to  the  existing  government,  and  to  dispose  them  to  support  an  order  of 
things,  upon  which  the  security  of  their  property  depends.  Had  France  been  in  the 
precise  situation  of  England,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  stock-holders,  and  the  value  of 
funded  property,  in  proportion  to  its  more  extended  population,  there  would  have  been  no 
Revolution  in  1789. 

But  gpreat  as  the  advantages  unquestionably  are,  which  the  nation  has  derived  from 
the  funding  system,  it  is  still  far  from  being  perfect.  It  is  susceptible  of  many  improve-- 
ments,  which  would  be  highly  benefiqial  to  the  nation.  The  practice  of  borrowing  money» 
where  the  state  is  only  to  receive  £60,  and  sometimes  a  less  sum,  while  it  becomes  bound 
to  pay  £100,  is  certainly  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle,  highly  injurious  to  the  nation! 
since  it  is  adding  a  nominal  capital  (which  does  not  exist)  to  the  real  sum,  which  has 
been  borrowed. 

If  the  prosperity  of  the  country  should  continue,  (as  it  is  ardently  hoped  it  will)  it  is 
a  possible  case,  that  after  a  few  years  of  peace,  the  commissioners  may  be  compelled  to 
give  £90  to  £95  sterling  to  redeem  a  debt,  where  only  £56  to  £60  were  actually  received. 
This  evident  result  of  the  effect  of  the  present  system  should  seem  to  point  out  a  remedy 
where  the  evil  may  be  prevented,  while  justice  at  the  same  time  is  done  to  the  public  ere- 
ditor.  If  negotiation  should  fail,  it  would  certainly,  during  peace,  be  practicable  to 
borrow  large  sums  in  the  five  per  cents,  at  par,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
the  amalsfamated  artificial  and  real  stock. 

In  all  future  loans  it  might  be  proper,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  to 
reserve  a  power  to  pay  off  the  public  creditor,  if  money  can  be  obtained  by  loans  at  a 
lower  interest,  which  might  be  practicable,  since  loans  in  time  of  peace  can  be  obtained  on 
much  more  advantageous  terms  than  during  war.  A  preference  would  always  be  given  by 
the  money  lenders  to  funds,  even  at  a  lower  interest  than  could  be  obtained  on  penonal  or 
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even  landed  security.  And  if  all  the  funds  could  be  converted  into  five  per  cent,  stock, 
with  a  power  of  redemption  at  par,  great  advantage  would  result  to  the  nation  from  such  a 
measure  of  finance ;  since  while  it  gpreatly  simplified  the  system,  it  would  secure  to  the 
nation  the  power  which  individual  creditors  possess  in  the  private  transactions  of  life,  by 
discharging  their  debts  on  the  repayment  of  the  precise  sum  which  the  debtor  received. 

The  credit  of  the  nation,  and  the  confidence  of  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  in  the 
stability  of  the  funds,  are  so  firmly  fixed,  that  finance  operations  in  time  of  peace,  now 
about  to  be  established,  and  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  period  of  years,  may  be  practi- 
cable ;  which  will  greatly  tend  to  diminish  the  public  burdens,  while  the  nation  will  be 
sheltered  against  the  payment  of  debts,  for  a  considerable  part  of  which  no  value  was 
received. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  interest  of^the  nation  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  that  the 
public  debt  should  be  too  suddenly  reduced,  far  less  that  it  should  ever  cease  to  exist  to  an 
amount  proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes  equal  to  the  interest  without> 
experiencing  that  degree  of  pressure,  which  should  abridge  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life.  One  hundred  millions,  a  century  ago,  would  have  produced  this  effect  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  perhaps  one  thousand  millions  of  the  same  species  of  stock  at  the 

present  time. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  Table,  No.  6,  that  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  first  calculated  up  to  the  1st  February,  and  the  latter 
to  the  5th  January,  1813,  when  reduced  to  sterling  money,  after  first  deducting  the 
amount  then  redeemed,  amounts  only  to  £498,601,706  19^.  6|€f.  Since  that  period, 
namely,  up  to  the  1st  January,  1814,  a  further  sum,  amounting  to  £15>521^352  13^.  2d. 
has  been  redeemed,  and  £64,755,700  sterling  have  been  borrowed.  So  that  the  public 
debt,  exclusive  of  what  is  floating  in  ExchequW  bills  and  other  debts  not  yet  funded,  may 
be  estimated  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  1st  January,  1814,  in  sterling  money, 
at  about  £547,000,000,  The  sum  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  in  Ireland, 
for  the  year  1813,  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

Considering  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  in 
completely  reducing  the  old  debt,  previous  to  the  French  war  and  a  part  of  the  debt  since 
incurred,  and  anticipating  at  the  same  time  many  beneficial  arrangements  in  finance,  arisin<^ 
from  the  knowledge  and  talents  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  alarming  in  the  magnitude  of  the  present  debt,  which  may  probably,  before 
the  war  expences  can  be  wound  up,  amount  to  £600,000,000  sterling* 

'AH  that  is  desirable  for  the  real  interest  of  the  nation  will  be  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  the  present  sinking  fund,  which  will  have  a  powerful  operation  from  this 
time  forward,  since  the  present  happy  prospect  of  a  long  and  a  secure  peace  will  render 
new  loans  unnecessary  ;  and  if  the  country  shall  be  blessed  with  a  progressive  prosperity, 
with  respect  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  even  to  a  less  extent  than  has  been  experienced 
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darings  the  war^  it  will  be  found  (as  it  has  heretofore  proved)  that  the  funded  debt  will 
not  only  be  little  felt,  but  that  it  will  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  productive 
labour  of  all  classes  of  the  British  community,  in  every  part  of  the  extended  dominions 
of  the  crown,  upon  which  foundation  exclusively  rests  tho  increase  of  property  in  every 
civilized  nation. 


\ 
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TABIiE,  No.  6. 


<an 


GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  FUNDED  AND  ti^NFUNDED  DEBTS  OF  GREAT  BRIT  All 

AND  IRELAND;  i 

\ 

Shewing  the  Amount  of  each  of  the  Capitals  forming  the  Public  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  and' Ireland,  Annual  Interest  on  the  same,  Anii 
ities  for  lives  and  Terms  of  Years,  Land  Tax  Redeemed,  Amount  of  Debt  Redeemed  by  the  Sinking  Funds,  the  Sums  transferred  for 
piurchase  of  Life  Annuities,  and  the  Amount  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  and   Outstanding  Demands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.— From 
Financial  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament  in  18134— Also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Sums  in  the  Funds  belongmg  to  ForeigDers  for 
Year  ended  the  10th  October  1809. 


PUBLIC  FUNDED  OR  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


CAPITALS- 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


£3  PER  CENTUM  PER  ANNUM  :— 
Consolidated  ADDuities        • 
Reduced  Annuities 
Bank  of  England  and  Annuities  anno 

1726 

South  Sea  Old  and    New  Annuities 

anno  1751        •        •        •        . 

X$i  PER  CENTUM  PER  ANNUM. 

£^  PER  CENTUM  PER  ANNUM  ;— 
Consolidated  Annuities 


^4  per  Centum  per  Annum 


£  t.      d 

404,730,558     4     5i 
205.928,522     0     1 

12,686,800    0     0 
25,984,684  13  11^ 


IRELAND.* 


Guaranteed  by 
and  payable  in 
Great  Britain. 


68,857,321     2    S 


£$  PER  CENTUM  PER  ANNUM  :— 

Consolidated  Navy  Annuitieji 
Annuities  annis  1797  and  1802 
£5  per  Centum  per  Annum 

Gross    £ 
REDEEMED  :— 
Sinking  Funds    «        .  -     . 

LandTax  Redeemed<£24,378,804  13     9 

Amount    converted 

into  Life 

and 

Commissiouen 

l^od  notion 

National 


92,202.254  13     n\ 
1,622,994  14    9 

•     •*••• 


int    converted  *\ 

Jfe  Annuities,  f 

ction  of  tbe  V 

nal  Debt.  J  — — 


812,013,135     9     0^ 
210,461,356     0     0 


£        /.  d 

33,235,125     0     0 
30,068,750    0     0 


Guaranteed  by 

and  payable  in 

Ireland. 


d. 


•    ••••. 


11,705,513    8    1 


5,054,375    0    0 


572,000    0    0 
1,900,000     0*0 


70,830,250     0     0 
10.653,499     0     0 


601,551,779     9    Oj 


—26,340,386  13     9 


60,176,751     0    0 


210,092     6     2 


12,180,598  13     5| 


ToUl. 


£        t,    d. 

33,235,125    0    0 
30,068,750    0    0 


EMPEROR 

of 
GERMANY. 


PRINCE  RE- 

CENT  OF 
PORTUGAL. 


TOTAL. 


£         *.  d,\  £,    t,  dA 

7,502,633     6     8    895,522    7     9 


£        s.    d. 


11,705,513    8     1 

5,054,375    0    0 
210,092    6    2 


572,000    0    0 
14,o'80,'598  1*3    *5i 


■24,096,204     7     8| 
4933,897  10    0 


94,926,454     7     8} 
15,587»396  10    0 


19,162,306  17     8| 


Net    £   575,211,392  15     Sji  60,176.751     0     0 


19.162,306  17     8i 


79,339,057  17     84 


79  339  057  17     8^ 


721,032,595  12  iOJ— ^3per 


J  1.705,513    8     I   — .^perl 


74,121,788    8     4  r  wr4  per< 


108,477,848     1  10^ — ^^5  per 


7,502,633     6     8    895,522  7  9, 

t 

1,361,974    0    O'    176,674  0  o' 

6,140,659     6     8~718,848  7  9 


915,337,745  11     2 

227,587,400  10     Q 
687,750,345     1     ft 


26,340,386  13    9 


6,140,659     6     8    718,848     7     9 


661,409,958     7     5 


ANNUAL  INTEREST. 


Annua)  Interest  on  tbe  Gross  Amount  7 
of  tbeCnpitals  ...       3 

Deduct :— - 

1st  annual  Interest  tm  Debt  Redeemed  7 
by  Sinking  Funds     .        .        •       \ 

£ 
2d.  idem     Idem    on    Land  Tax    Re- 
deemed .  jf  73 1,364  2  9 
Idem  Idem  on £}  ,961 ,582 
couverted 'H'.o  Life  Annu- 
ities         •        .        .  58.847  9  2 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


£,        *.    d. 
26,925,472    5     1 

6,394,6^4  13    7 


20,530,827  U     6 


—     790,211   11   11 


Net   £      19,740,615  19     7 


IRELAND.* 


Guaranteed  by 

and  payable  m 

Great  Britain. 


£  #.  dl 

2,129,891     5    0 

319,604  19    4 


Guaranteed  by 

and  payable  in 

Ireland. 


Total, 


£,     s,      d. 
1,122,126  II   114 

197,941     6  llj 


1,810,286    5     8     924,185     5     0 


1,810 '286     5     H 


£      t.      d. 
3,252,017  16  m 

517,546    6     3^ 


2,734,471  10     8 


EMPEROR 
of 


GERMANY. 


£        *.   d. 
225,079    0    0 

40,859    4    4 


PRINCE  RE- 

GENT  OF 
PORTUGAU 


184,219   15     8 


£      t,      d. 
26,865  13    5 

5,300    4    4 


21,565    9     1 


TOTAL. 


£    t,      dm 
30,429,434  15    5i 

6.958.350    8    6^ 


23,471.084    6  11 


790211  11   11 


924. 1H5     5     0      2,734,471    10     8  !    184,219  15     8       21.565     9     122,680,872  15     O 


i  The  Public  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  is  sUted  to  the  Ist  February,  and  that  of  Ireland  to  tbe  5tb  January  1813. 
*  All  tbe  Sums  for  Ireland  are  stated  in  British  Currency. 
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S^ENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND ; 


\ 


rmng  the  Amount  of  each  of  the  Capitals  forming  the  Public  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Annual  Interest  on  the  same.  Annu- 
ities for  Laves  and  Terms  of  Years,  Land  Tax  Redeemed,  Amount  of  Debt  Redeemed  by  the  Sinking  Funds,  the  Sums  transferred  for  the 
purchase  of  life  Annuities,  and  the  Amount  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  and  Outstanding  Demands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — From  the 
FinancHal  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament  in  18134 — ^AIso  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Sums  in  the  Funds  belonging  to  Foreigners  for  the 
Year  ended  the  10th  October  1809. 


PUBLIC  FUNDED  OR  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


ANNUITIES. 


^l»206^74  12    5i 


Great  Britain         .»••••••• 

Ireland  :— 

Guaraoteed  by  and  payable  in  Great  Britain  ^104,083    6    8 

Idem        .         Idem        .  Ireland  61,869    4    7—165,952  11     3 


Emperor  of  Germany 


230.000     0    0 
£  1 ,60^^i~T~~Si 


CHARGES  OF  MANAGEMENT. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IRELAND.* 

EMPEROR 

of 
GERMANY. 

PRINCE  RE- 

GENT  OP 
PORTUGAL. 

« 

Guarantee  by 
and  payable  in 
Great  Brituin. 

Guaranteed  by 

and  payable  in 

Ireland. 

Total. 

TOTAL. 

Charges  of  Management  (Gross  Amount) 

Isi.  Charges  of  Management  on  Debt  7 
redeemed  by  Sinking  Tnuds      .        { 

£         s.      d. 
294,675    4    8i 

71,556  17    2i 

£,    «•    d, 
.    24,132     1     3 

3,622    3    9i 

£.      t.    d, 
21,125  12  U\ 

£         s. 
45,257  14 

3,622    3 

5| 

£      t.    d, 

4»505  17  11 

463     1     5 

£     t.  d. 
304    9    6j 

€0    14} 

£       t.    d. 
344,743    6    4^ 

75,702    3    9f 

£ 
2d.    Idem    Idem    on    Laud  Tax  Re- 
deemed           .            ^8;295  15  104 
Idem  Idem  on  <fU  ,961 ,582 
converted  into  Life  Anna- 
hiea               .        .         •        666  18    9 

223,118    7    6i 
8,962  14    7) 

20,509  17    5i 

J 

21,125  12  lU 

41,635  10 

•         •         .         a 

4,042  16    6 

244    8    S 
•     •    •    • 

269,041     2    7 
8.962  14    7$ 

Net 

x"2l4,155  12  lOi 

20,509  17     54 

21,125  12  m 

41,635  10 

~4r 

4,0^2  16    6 

244     8     2 

260,078    7  114 

Capitals. 
Groas   .     jf915,337,745  11     2 
Redeemed    253,927.787    3    9 


Net  i:661,409  958     7    5 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION, 


Annual  iBterest. 
Gross    .    .^30,429,434  15    54 
Redeemed      7,748.562    0    54 


Annuities. 
Touli:i,602,127    3    8^ 


Net  «£'22.6b0,872  15     0 


Charges  of  Management. 
Gross     .    3U,743     6    4{ 
Redeemed      84,664  18    5 


Net  •e:260.0'28     7  11^ 


AGGREGATE. 

Public  Punded  or  National  Debt  ^£661,409,958  7  5  Sloek 

equalized  to  5  per  Cents,  at  .f  100        .        .     in  Ster/tfig  <£453,6 17,455     0    0 

Annual  Intrrest  on  the  same        ....  22,6^0,872  15     0 

Annuities  for  Livett  and  Ttrms  of  Years               .            .  1,602,127    3    8| 

Charges  of  Managemeul               ....  260,078    7  II4 


X  The  Public  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  is  staled  to  the  1st  February,  aod  that  of  Ireland  to  the  5th  January  1813. 
»  All  the  Sums  for  Ireland  are  sUted  iu  British  Currency. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  PUBLIC   FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBTS  OF  GREAl 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND; 

Shewing  the  Amount  of  each  of  the   Capitals  forming  the  Public  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Annual  Ini 
on  the  same.  Annuities  for  Lives  and  Terms  of  Years,   Land  Tax  Redeemed,  Amount  of  Debt  Redeemed  by  the  Si] 
Funds,  the   Sums  transferred  for   the  purchase  of  Life  Annuities,  and  the  Amount  of  the  Unfunded   Debt  and  Out8tf 
Demands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — From  the  Financial  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament  in  1813. — ^Also  an  Account 
Principal  Sums  in  the  Funds  belonging  to  Foreigners  for  the  Year  ended  the  10th  October  1809. 


PUBLIC  UNFUNDED  OR  FLOATING  DEBT.* 


EXCHEQUER  BILLS:—  £>  ^.   d, 

Amoaot  held  by  th«  Bank  of  Eogland,  withoat  Interest,  payable  6  months  after  Peace  out  of  the  Supplies  of  tbe  year        3,000,000    0    0 
Idem        •        .        .        Idem        .        at  an  Interest  of  ^3  per  cent.' per  an  imm         .         .         .         .         .        .        « '^"a '^^    "    « 


3.000.000    0    0 


^  Ji    6,00(),UOO  0  0 

Other  Sums  Issued  for  M'rsoellaneons  purposes        .        •        .        .        •    ,    .        , 39,406,400  0  0 

Amount  Outstanding  in  Ireland  provided  for  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  biit  not  claimed  by  the  Proprietors, 

•^308  6#.  8(/.  Irish  Currency,  in  Sterling 284  19  3i 

Amoaot  in  Ireland  not  in  course  of  payment  to  be  provided  for,  a^2,308,940  5u  6(L  Irish  Currency,  in  Sterling         •            8,315  944  11  4^ 


^X.        t.  I 


— 47,7M,689    9 


ARMY  :— 

Ontstanding  Demands,  including  Treasury  Bills,  amoutiting  to  i£  1,245,609  accepted,  due  subfeqaent  to  the  5th 
^  January  1813         ......••««••• 

Outstanding  Demands  of  the  Barrack  Department  on  the  84th  December  1812  »  .  .  • 

NAVY;— 

Ontstanding  Demands  of  the  Nary,  Victualling,  Transports,  Prisoners,  and  Sick  Seameoy  including  Bills  payable  on 
the  31st  December  1813  ...•••....• 


df  2  753,189  19    5 
946,'718    3    8 


—  9,999,409  16 


7,748,879    9 


ORDNANCE  :— 

Outstanding  Demands  on  the  Ordnance  .  •  •  •  •  •  .  •  > 

IX)AN  DEBENTURES;— 

Residue  of  Debentures  on  Lotteries,  and  Old  Loan,  In  Ireland,  provided  for  by  Act  of  Parliament,  bat  unclaimed  by  the 
proprietors,  .£3,225  Irish  Currency,  in  Sterling  ..•••••• 


—      900,360    8 1 


—  9^155  U\ 


IjOTTERY  PRIZES:—  ^  .     ^ 

Outstanding  Lottery  Prixes  of  tbe  several  Lotteries  firom  1789  to  1801|  £25,991  Irish  Currency,  in  Sterling 


S3,939  19 


MISCELLANEOUS:—  ^  ^  /u      ^ 

Outstanding  Demands  for  varions  Public  Servioee,  at  Home  and  Abroad 


Gross* 


—      783,660  14  ) 
^60,180,918    7 


OFF  BALANCES,  &c.:— 

Balances  in  the  Ezchequen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  5th  January  1813,  vis.  Appropnated 

Unappropriated 


^1,997,569  12    !{ 
1,955,085    3    4 


J;  12,552.645  15    54 
,    1,422,521  14     ^ 


d  12,552.645  15    5i 
Idem        «        •        in  tbe  hands  of  Collectors  and  Receivers  General  on  the  5th  January  1813        •  • 

Bills  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  due  subsequent  to  the  5th  January  1813,  and  Duties  not  payable  until  after  the 

tame  day,  in  Sterling  .  •  •  .  ......  307,183  13    4J 

Bills  remitted  to  the  Receivers  General  on  account  of  the  Revenues  in  Great  Britain,  due  subsequent  to  the  5th 

January  1813 914,309    5    4      —15,196,660    S 


Net. 


^44  984r.«5l   19 


AGGREGATE. 


Fnblic  Unftinded  or  Floating  Debt:— 
Great  Britain  •  • 

Ireland  •  •  • 


Deduct  Balances,  flee  ;— 
Great  Britain 
Ireland  • 


Gross 
Idem 


^57,838,696    8  10 
2,342,215  18  11 

^60,180,912    7^  9 


^13,487,148    9    7 

1,709311   18    7i      15,196,660    8    2^^ 

nS;        jf  44.984,25 1   19    6* 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 


Exchequer  Bills 

Army 

Navy 

Ordnance           • 

Loan  Debentnres 

iMtery  Prizes 

Miscellaneous 

... 

•  .           • 
.            •           « 

•            •            • 

•  •           • 
... 

Gross 

I^chequers  of  Great 
"eland,  fl&c.        • 

£  47,729,699     9 
9,999,409  16 
.      7,748,879     9 
900,360     8  1 
9053    16  1 
33,939  19 
783.6^    14   1 

XMoct:— 

Balances  in  the 
Brhain  and  Ii 

df  60,1 80,9 19     1 
.     15.196,6^     8 

Net 


^44,984,^1    1*^ 


«  The  Public  Unfunded  or  Floatinff  Debt  is  sUted  to  the  5th  January  1813. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  PUBLIC  FUNDED  AND  XJNPUNDED  DEBTS  OP  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND ; 

iwbg  the  Amount  of  each  of  the  Capitals  forming  the  PubUc  Funded  Debt  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Annual  Interest  on  the 
lune.  Annuities  for  Lives  and  Terms  of  Years,  Land  Tax  R^eemed,  Amount  of  Debt  Redeemed  by  the  Sinking  Funds,  the  Sums 
ansferred  for  the  purchase  of  life  Annuities,  and  the  Amount  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  and  Outstanding  Demands  of  Great 
Iritain  and  Ireland. — From  the  Financial  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament  itf  I8I3, — ^Also  ah  Account  of  the  Principal  Sams  in  the 
^ands  belonging  to  Foreigners  for  the  Year  ended  10th  October  1809. 


AGGREGATE  DEBT. 


Fabric  Fanded  l>ebt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  Irt  February  1819.  —  £  661^9,958    7    5.    Slack,  in  Sleriing 
i  Diliinded  I)ebt>  and  Demands  OuUtandintr,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  5th  January  1813  (See  the  Detailfl.) 


£.  9.  d. 

453,617»455    0    0 
44,984,251   19     6| 


Steriing     ^498,601,706  19    6^ 


FOREIGNERS. 

Account  of  fhe  Principal  Sums  in  the  Funds  of  Great  Britainf  on  the  Dividends  of  which  Exemptions  ha»e  been  allowed 
to  Foreigners  J  from  the  Quarter  ended  in  October  1808  to  the  Quarter  ended  in  October  1809  inclusive* 

Stuarter  ended  5tk  January  1809. 


£. 


3  Fer  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities 

5  Per  Cent  Navy    •    .    .    Idem 

East  India  Stock 

Sooth  Sea    .    Idem 

Sooth  Sea  Annuities,  1751     • 

New  South  Sea  Aanuitius 

3  Per  Cent  1726 

3  Per  Cent  Imperial         • 

Imperial   Annuities        •        •        • 

Irish  Tontine 

Exchequer  Annuities        •        • 


d 

5 

7 
1 
0 


11,755^23    9 

212,314  15 

445,892  19 

1,112,912  19 

154,734  17     4 

519,218  17     6 

82,658  15 

80,102  10 

1,205  19 

9,518  10 

993  \5 


6 
0 
0 
6 
0 


^14,360,207     7  11 


ituarier  ended  5lh  April  1809. 


3  Per  Cent  Rednced  Annuities 

4  Per  Cent 

Old  Sonth  Sea  Annuities      • 
Long     .     .    .    Idem    •        • 

5  Per  Cent  IT  97 
5  Per  Cent  Irish 

Irish    Annuities        •  • 

Izchequer,  Idem  • 


£»        i,    d, 

2,208,285  5  8 

.  808,856  15  5 

.  503,703  11  3 

.  6,172  13  4 

.   59,025  8  10 

.   51,970  0  0 


330  18  10 

289  li  4  —  3,618,627  4  8 


Amount  of  Principal  on  which  the  Diridends 
were  exempt  from  the  Property  Tax,  as  b 
the  Property  of  Foreigners,  iti  the  IsU  and 
Quarters,  ended  the  5th  April  1809. ' 


tnds   ^ 

2d,  r 


<£:i7,978,834  19    7 


SUarter  ended  5lh  July  1809. 

£,        t,    dm 
3  Per  Cent  Consolidated  Annuities    , 11,452,874  14  10 


5  Per  Cent  Navy    .     . 
Bast  India  Stock 
South  Sea«  Idem 
Sooth  Sea  Annuities  1751 
New  South  Sea  Annuities 
3  Per  Cent  W26 
3  Per  Cent  Imperial 
Imperial  Annuities        * 
Irish  Tontino 
Exchequer  Annuities 


I4em 


210,329     9  2 

432,090  13  6 

]|1 02,635     8  4 

154,766  17  4 

511,167  13  11 

82,658  19  6 

69,903  19  1 

978     5  0 

799     4  4 

225     0  0 


^14,011,430     3    0 


StuarUr  ended  l^itk  October  1809. 

Jt.        t.    dm 

3  Per  Cent  Reduced  Annnities    ....    2,149,767    4 

4  Per  Cent 776,584    5 

Old  Sooth  Sea  Annuities        ....    476,949  15 
Long  Annuities 6,396     0 

5  Per  Cent  1797        ....  .    35,432  16 

5  Per  Cent  Irish 7,700    0 

Irish  Annuities     •  .  •  .  164    5 


4 
2 
4 
11 
7 
0 
10 


—3,452,994    8   9 


Principal  exempt  from  the  Property  Tax  in 
the  3d  and  4th  Quarters  ended  the  lOtb  Oc« 
tober,  1809. 


\ 


.£17,464,424  11     2 


Kt:- 


The  two  former  Quarters  in  1609 
The  two  latter,  .  Idem  .  .  Idem 


£m        t%  d» 

17,978,834  19  7 

17,464,424  11  9 

2  [35,443,259    3  9^ 


isage  Principal  of  Foreigners  in  the  British  'J 

iils,  on  which  Exemptions  from  the  Property  v  ^  17  721  629  1 1  lOil 

■  were  granted  in  the  4  Quarters  ended  the  i  '      '  * 

fh  October  1809.  J 


EXEMPTfOMS. 

On  Dividends  for  the  Quarter  ended  5tb  January  1809 
Idem  .  .  .  Idem  .  .  ,  5lh  April  .  Idem 
Mem  .  .  .  Idem  .  .  .  5th  July  ,  Idem 
Idem    .    .     .      Idem  .     .     10th  Octr.    Idem  , 


£•        «.  dm 

.  .  23,894  13  10| 
.  .  6,251  8  lOf 
.  .  33,224  15  6 
5,927  7  4 


*   • 


Total  Amount  at  10  per  Cent  on  the  Dirideuds  ....  £59  298    5    7 


KoTE.»As  there  appears  to  have  1)een  no  access  to  information  respecting  the  Property  of  Foreigners  in  the  Funrls  since  the  foregoing  was  published  in  1809,  and 
as  there  has  been  little  opportunity  of  Persons  not  Natives  of  this  Country  investing  Money  in  the  Funds,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  it  haa 
not  materially  increased  or  diminished  since  that  period,  and  that  the  atove  Siatement  will  arwer  every  purpose. 


CHAPTER  Till. 


ON    THB    DEPENDENCIBS    IN  EUROPE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  ITNITED  iLINGU 

BOH  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND* 


A  general  View  of  the  Dependencies  in  the  Possession  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  situated  in  different  parts  of  Europe. — Containing  Estimates  of  their  Popu^ 
lotion. — Cultivated  and  uncultivated  Lands.-^Shipping. -^Natural  productions. — Imports  and 
Exports. — Public  Property. -^Private  Property. — Estimated  Value  of  Lands  cultivated  and 
uncultivated. — Farms,  Buildings,  and  Agricultural  Stock. — Houses,  Shops,  Merchandize^ 
and  Furniture  in  Towns. — Estimated  Value  of  Shipping. — And  CirculaHng  Specie  in  each 
Dependency. 


XfAYINGy  in  the  preceding  Seven  Chapters,  attempted  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  its  public  and  per-» 
sonal  property ;  the  new  property  presumed  to  be  created  annually  ;  the  commerce,  ship- 
ping, navigation,  and  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  its  revenues  from  the  Norman 
conquest  to  the  present  period,  with  the  public  expenditure  during  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  together  .with  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  funding  system  : — ^It 
now  remains,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  depen- 
dencies and  colonies  of  the  crown  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  dependencies  of  the  crown  in  Europe,  which  form  the  subject  of  this  Chapter, 
consist  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Sdlly  Islands,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark, 
Gibraltar,  Malta  incltMling  Goza,  and  the  Island  of  Heligohmd. 
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As  the  Table,  annexed  to  the  present  Chapter^  contains  a  comprehensive  view  of 
these,  calculated  to  coni^  to  the  mind  with  the  least  possible  trouble  a  tolerable  idea  of 
tbeir  approximating  value  and  importance  to  the  parent  state ;  and  as  the  Table  is  illus- 
trated by  very  copious  notes,  little  remains  to  be  stated  on  the  isubject  of  these  depen- 
dencies. 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

The  Isle  of  Man  had  long  been  held  as  a  kind  of  lordship  or  sotereignty  under  the 
crown  by  the  Earls  of  Derby.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol  by  marriage.  Not  being  under  the  control  of  the  British  Parliament, 
it  had  long  been  a  receptacle  for  illicit  traders ;  by  which  the  revenue  was  greatly  in- 
jured. 

It  became  on  this  account  .a  desideratum  with  his  present  Majesty^s  Government  to 
purchase  the  sovereign  privileges,  then  held  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Athol,  which 
were  obtained  at  the  expence  of  £70,000  in  the  year  1765.^  Since  which,  namely  in  the 
year  1 805  a  further  compensation  has  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Athol  and  the  heirs  general  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  by  way  of  annuity t»  equal 
to  one  fourth  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund. 
He  still  retains  his  landed  estates  in  the  island,  and  the  appointment  of  the  bisbop  and 
inferior  clergy,  while  the  inhabitants  also  retain  their  ancient  legislature  (the  House  of 
Keys)  and  likewise  their  original  laws  and  form  of  government. 

The  only  advantage  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  which  Great  Britain  appears  to 
derive,  is  the  revenue  of  customs,  which  has  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  cannot  be 
estimated  on  an  average  above  £5,500  a  year.|     But  the  chief  object,  that  of  putting  a 

*  Since  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  crown  various  commercial  privileges  have  been  granted  by 
Parliament  to  the  inhabitants^  They  were  permitted  to  export  the  produce  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain.  The 
same  bounties  were  granted  on  their  linens  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Provision  wbb  made  for  exporting 
griun  of  all  kinds  to  the  island  from  England  to  the  extent  pf  2,500  quarters  annually.  In  1767  an  Act  abo 
passed  for  encouraging  the  Trade,  Manufactures,  and  Fisheries  of  the  Island,  with  other  commercial  privileges. 
In  1772  another  Act  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Herring  Fishery. 

f  The  annuity  which  the  Duke  of  Athol  has  received  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  from  the  5th  January 
1806  ta^th  January  1813,  both  inclusive,  amounts  in  the  whole  to  ;C26,095,  making  an  average  of  1^,262 
annually  during  the  last  eight  years  >-From  this,  it  should  seem,  that  the  annuity  is  paid  out  of  the  gross,  and 
not  out  of  the  net  revenue. 

i  According  to  the  Finance  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament,  the  Surplus  Revepue  received  from  the  bid 
cf  Man  in  the  year  ending  5th  January  1808  was    .     £2,210 

5th  January  1809      •     •        4,045 

5th  January  1810      .    .       9,717 

5th  January  1811      .    .       8,254 

5th  January  1812      .    .       1,595 

5th  Januaiy  1815     .    .      6,97S 

aa 
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stop  to  ilHcit  trade  (which  had  gone  to  an  excessive  height)  haa  in  a  great  measure  been 

attained*    . 

It  is.Aot  obvieusy  that  any  other  advantage  has  been  derived  from  the  transfer  of  this 
island  to  the  crown.  Its  revenues  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  support  its  civil  government; 
and  upon  the  whole,  the  island  is  in  a  state  of  improvement.  It  produces  wool,  taUoWf 
black  marble,  had,  and  iron  ;  but  its  principal  trade  arises  from  the  hening  fishery,  which 
is  frequently  very  productive,  although  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  The  public  and  private 
property  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  £3,502^050. — ^Yide  Table>  No.  1,  annexed  to  thia 
Chapter. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS. 

These  islands  are  very  numerous,  forming  a  cluster  about  thirty  miles  west  of  tiie 
Land's  End.  Only  five  or  six  are  inhabited.  They  feed  many  sheep  and  rabbits.  The 
inhabitants^  estimated  at  about  one  thousand,  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing,  manufactming 
kelp,  and  acting  as  pilots.  The  chief  island  is  that  of  St.  Mary's,  about  three  miles  long 
and  two  broad,  which  contains  more  inhabitants  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  It  has 
a  good  harbour,  ai^d  is  well  fortified.  The  island  St.  Agnes  has  a  light*house— a  very 
fine  column  fifty-one  feet  high.  The  whole  value  of  these  islands,  including  the  pidblic 
and  private  property  and  buildings,  is  estimated  at  £90,500. 


GUERNSEY,  JERSEY,  ALDERNEY,  AND  SARK. 

These  islands,  lying  near  the  coast  of  Normandy,  have  been  subject  to  the  crown 
of  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
different  sovereigns  of  France  to  sever  these  islands  from  England,  but  they  have  nni- 
fovmly  fililed.  The  population  may  be  estimated  at  about  36y30O  inhabitants.  They  are 
still  governed  by  the  Norman  laws ;  and  except  as  to  regulations  of  Trade  they  are  in  no  re« 
spect  under  the  control  of  the  British  Legislature.  They  enact  their  own  laws,  and  raise  the 
taxes  necessary  for  their  civil  government.   They  are  appendages  of  the  crown  of  England. 

The  King^s  revenues  arise  from  tithes  of  corn  and  other  grain  in  Guernsey,  and  ai*e 
generally  farmed  out  by  the  governor  for  the  time  being.  There  are  also  rents  in  money, 
but  they  are  trifling.  A  small  revenue  also  arises  from  what  is  called  tresiems^  paid  on 
all  sales  of  land  or  rent  upon  the  King's  fiefs,  being  one  third  part  of  the  purchase; 
but  the  full  extent  is  never  obtained, — it  is  generally  settled  by  composition.  A  small 
revenue  likewise  arises  from  fines  and  amercements  of  the  court,  and  all  forfeitures, 
wrecks  at  sea,  the  customs  and  anchorage,  and  tonnage  upon  all  French  vessels.    These 
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reyennes  are  not  presumed  to  yield  above  £2000  a  year,  and  are  probably  applied  to  public 
purposes  in  the  Islands, 

For  a  great  length  of  time,  not  only  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  also  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
by  the  encouragement  given  to  illicit  trade  through  these  mediums,  proved  exceedingly 
injurious  to  the  revenue  of  this  country.  The  mischiefs,  arising  from  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  former,  terminated,  in  a  g^at  measure,  from  the  period  M^hen  the  lordship  was 
purchased  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Athol ;  while  the  interference  of  Parliament,  at 
no  very  remote  period,  has  given  a  considerable  check  to  the  introduction  of  uncustomed 
goods  from  the  latter  Island, 

These  territories,  if  possible,  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  aid  the  parent  state 
to  the  full  extent  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  troops  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  in  time  of  war,  have  proved  a  heavy  burthen,  not  to  mention  that 
proportion  pf  the  civil  establishments  which  is  defrayed  from  the  resources  of  Great 
Britain. 


GIBRALTAR. 


The  celebrated  Fortress  and  Town  of  Gibraltar  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  Crown  110  years.  In  the  war  occasioned  by  the  disputed  succession  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  in  which  this  country  took  a  prominent  part,  this  important  military  station  was 
captured  by  the  advice  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leak,  who  proposed  to  Sir  George  Rook 
(who  then  conmianded  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean)  and  to  Prince  George  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  this  fortress :  the  Admiral  and  the  Prince 
agreeing  in  opinion  with  Sir  John  Leak,  that  it  would  prove  of  the  greatest  consequence 
in  carrying  on  the  war. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1704,  a  body  of  men  were  landed  in  the  Isthmus,  while  the  fleet  can«« 
nonaded  the  town  and  bay.  A  detachment  of  English  seamen  carried  the  outworks  at  Europe 
point,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  the  inhabitants  and  the  garrison,  that  the  Marquia 
de  Salinus,  the  governor,  capitulated ;  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  took  possession  of  the  fortress 
and  its  appendages,  on- the  24th  of  the  same  month,  after  a  defence  of  only  three  days,  and  with 
a  loss  under  100  men.  The  garrison  had  not  above  100  guns  mounted,  being  in  a  poor 
state  of  defence. 

The  Spanish  government,  extremely  sensible  of  the  magnitode  of  the  loss  they  had 
aastained,  marched  almost  immediately  an  army,  under  the  Marquis  de  Yilladurias,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Count  de  Thoulouse,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  purpose  of  recapturing  this  important  fortress.  Marshal  de  Tossi  joined 
the  French  army,  and  continued  the  siege  for  six  months,  while  the  French  fleet  being 
defeated  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Leak,  the  siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade.     The 
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British,  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt^  in  co<-operation  with  the  brave  and  intre]^cl 
Admiral,  defended  the  garrison  with  the  greatest  bravery. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  pea^e,  which  seated  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  Philip  Y.  yielded  the  town  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar  (but  without  any 
territorial  jurisdiction)  to  Great  Britain  for  ever.  It  has,  however,  been  always  viewed 
by  the  Spaniards  with  a  jealous  eye.  In  1727,  they  again  besieged  it  for  four  months 
wilhout  making  any  impression,  when  a  cessation  of  arms  left  this  country  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  it  until  July  1799, — soon  after  the  French  and  Spanish  governments  had  joined 
the  Americans  in  a  war  against  this  country. 

A  most  powerful  force  was  brought  against  this  garrison,  and  the  siege  was  conducted 
by  the  ablest  engineers  at  that  time  in  Europe.  On  the  l^^th  of  September,  1782,  a  most 
formidable  attack  was  made  upon  the  garrison  by  numerous  floating  batteries,  constructed 
with  great  skill,  and  at  an  enormous  expeiice ;  but  the  illustrious  commander.  General 
Elliot,  and  the  brave  garrison,  discomfited  'this  new  Armada,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
floating  batteries  was  completely  effected  by  red  hot  balls,  by  which  the  enemy  sufiered 
great  loss.  The  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  was  afterwards  continued  until  the  peace, 
concluded  in  February  1 783,  put  a  period  to  the  war. 

Since  this  important  fortress  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  immense 
sums  have  been  expended,  at  difierent  periods,  in  extending  the  works  in  every  direction 
under  the  ablest  engineers ;  the  fortress  may  therefore  he  considered  as  impregnable,  so 
long  as  the  British  naval  superiority  shall  secure  a  regular  supply  of  provisions  to  the 
garrison. 

The  local  situation  of  Gibraltar  renders  it  of  great  importance  to  this  country.  The 
possession  of  such  a  fortress,  in  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  commanding 
in  some  measure  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  it 
gratifies  the  national  pride  and  ofiers  accommodation  and  refreshment  to  British  ships  of 
war  and  traders  entering  the  Mediterranean,  elevates  the  country  in  the  view  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

During  all  periods  of  war,  it  has  been  considered  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  may  then 
be  said  not  only  to  divide  Spain  from  Spain,  but  also  France  from  France. 

As  a  commercial  depot  during  war,  it  has  always  been  found  of  some  importance ; 
but  during  the  war  of  usurpation  in  France,  which  shut  up  the  ports  of  Italy  against  this 
country,  great  advantages  have  been  derived  from  Gibraltar  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  which  till  then  had  never  been  contemplated.  In  fact,  it  became  a  general  mart  for 
every  kind  of  merchandize,  where  all  nations  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
ports  of  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject^  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Table  annexed  to  this  Chapter  for  more  minute  details. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  national  expence,  in  supporting  and  im- 
proving this  fortress,  during  the  period  of  more  than  a  century,  has  been  very  enormous. 
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so  mach  fio  as  perhaps  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages;  yet  it  is 
believed,  that  the  high  spirit  of  the  nation  would  submit  to  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  rather 
than  yield  up  to  any  other  power  what  has  been  considered  as  among  the  brightest 
jewels  in  the  crown. 


MALTA,  INCLUDING  GOZA. 


The  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  occupation  of  the  Italian  ports  by  the  enemy, 
and  above  all,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  a  formidable  fleet  and  army  from  France,  ren- 
dered it  a  great  desideratum  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  obtain  possession  of  Malta, 
which  had  been  previously  wrested  from  its  lawful  Sovereigns,  (the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  since  called  the  Knights  of  Malta,)  by  the  revolu- 
tionary government  in  1799^  thereby  becoming  a,  dangerous  engine  in  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  enemy. 

Malta  is  20  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  It  contains  two  cities,  and  22  villages; 
and  has  several  good  harbours  on  the  coast  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Sicily.  A  part 
of  the  Island  is  fertile ;  and  is  so  fortified  by  nature  and  art  as  to  b^  considered  im« 
pregnable. 

Goza,  an  appendage  of  Malta,  distant  about  five  miles,  is  also  strongly  fortified.  Its 
length  is  about  eighty  and  its  breadth  four  miles.  The  soil  is  more  generally  fertile  than 
that  of  Malta,  and  the  productions  of  both  are  the  same. 

Malta,  after  a  long  blockade,  was  finally  captured  by  His  Majesty's  naval  and 
military  forces,  on  the  5th  of  September  1800.  It  had  been  stipulated,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  to  be  delivered  up  to  its  original  Sovereign ;  but  various  difiiculties  having  been 
opposed  by  the  then  French  governnaent  to  the  fulfilment  of  the. Treaty,  and  in  the  mean- 
time a  new  war  having  commenced  in  1802,  these  dependencies  have  continued,  and  are 
likely,  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  difierent  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  become  per- 
manently annexed  to  the  British  Crown. 

Although  these  Islands  yield  nothing  that  can  render  them  of  the  least  importance  as 
an  exporting  country,  since  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  not  sufiScient  to  feed  the  inhabitants, 
yet  the  local  situation  of  Malta  renders  it  a  great  acquisition,  both  in  a  political  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  Its  position  is  important  as  an  entrepot  for  merchandize  in  time 
of  war,  and  a  most  convenient  station  for  any  naval  force,  which  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  send  to  the  Mediterranean. 

During  the  war  of  the  Usurpation  (now  happily  terminated)  which,  for  a  series 
of  years,  shut  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  against  this  country,  the  trade  of  Malta 
became  extremely  extensive ;  and  it  was  through  this  mediumi  that  colonial  produce  and 
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British,  manafactures  Inrere  introduced   by  foreign  vessels  into  the  Southern  Continent 
of  Europe,   in  spite  of  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  Usurper  of  the  French  government. 

How  far  it  may  be  possible  to  render  Malta  a  beneficial  mart  for  commerce,  in  time 
of  peace,  remains  to  be  determined  by  future  events.  Its  local  situation  is  certainly 
admirably  fitted  for  the  establishment  of  entrepots  of  British  merchandize  and  colonial 
articles,  which  may  be  furnished  to  the  continental  consumers  through  the  medium  of  small 
vessels  trading  from  the  Italian,  the  Venetiauy  and  the  Greek,  and  other  territories  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  could  not  be  conveyed  in  larger  ships 
from  the  ports  of  exportation  in  Great  Britain. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  depdt, — the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  purchasers  from  the  facilities  of  obtaining  assortments  of  various  articles  in  small 
quantities,  and  of  selling  their  produce,  or  bartering  it  on  equitable  terms  might,  under 
proper  encouragement,  enable  Malta  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade 
which  proved  of  such  vital  importance  to  this  country  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Some 
exertions  will  be  necessary  to  remunerate  the  nation  for  the  considerable  expence,  which 
must  be  incurred  by  the  military  establishment  that  will  be  necessary,  and  also  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  civil  government. 


HELIGOLAND. 

This  Island  is  situated  in  the  German  Ocean,  nearly  opposite  to.  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Eydir  in  Holstein,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser.  It  is  a  bjarren  rock,  about  nine  miles 
in  circumference.  When  the  French  government  took  possession  of  the  Hanse  Towns  of  Ham- 
burgh and  Bremen,  in  1807,  it  was  captured  from  the  Danes,  and  occupied  by  a  British  force, 
with  the  immediate  view  of  making  it  a  depdt  for  colonial  produce  and  British  manu- 
factures, to  be  sold  to  merchants  and  others  on  the  adjacent  continent,  and  thereby,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  render  abortive  the  decrees  of  the  French  Usurper. 

For  several  years  vast  quantities  of  merchandize  found  a  ready  sale  at  this  depdt, 
which  became  at  length  a  very  considerable  commercial  establishment,  where  merchants 
from  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  from  the  Continent,  had  a  temporary 
residence.  But  after  the  annexatioki  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  France,  a  stricter  guard  was 
established  by  the  enemy,  which  considerably  reduced  the  exportation  to  the  opposite 
coast.  By  the  late  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  this  country 
retains  Heligoland  in  perpetuity. 

It  is  inhabited  by  about  2000  Danish  fishermen,  who  support  themselves  chiefly  by 
wrecks,  and  by  supplying  the  adjacent  continental  towns  with  fish.  The  republic  of 
Hamburgh  erected  a  light-house  on  the  Island,  for  the  greater  safety  of  vessels  enter- 
ing the  Elbe,  which  has  been  repaired  lately  by  the  British  Government  at  a  consider- 
able expence. 
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This  Island  was  only  valuable  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  this  country 
was  placed,  after  the  influence  and  the  power  of  the  then  Ruler  of  France  had  extended 
over  the  North  of  Europe.  As  a  recurrence  of  the  same  events  is  scarcely  to  be  again 
contemplated,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  oT  any  vs^lne  to  Great  Britain,  since  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  which  led  to  its  capture,  and  which  pointed  it  out  as  a  commercial 
entrepdt,  have  ceased  to  exist. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHAPTEB. 

The  British  dependencies  in  Europe  (it  would  thus  appear)  are  of  no  great  value  to 
the  parent  state.  As  the  expence  upon  the  whole  is  very  considerable,  and  the  returns 
next  to  nothing,  it  deserves  consideration,  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  by  appropriate 
commercial  regulations  to  assist  in  defraying  this  expence ;  since  the  population,  while 
they  are  enjoying  most  or  all  of  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  resources  of  the  state. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  DEPENDENCIES  IN  EUROPE; 

Comprising  the  FaptdatioD,  Number  of  Acres  of  Land  cuiitiTaled  and  uncultivated^  Colonial  Shipping,  Value  of  Productions  mk 
E:^rts  and  Imports,  Circulating  Specie ;  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Amount  of  Public  and  Private  Property  b  eadi  ]>epeiidefli 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire. — From  Authentic  Documents  and  the  latest  Authorities.     (1812.) 


POWER  AND  RESOURCES. 
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£ 
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SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 


£ 
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PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


(A.)    ISLE  OF  MAN. 


P(^u£i/to«.— Mr.  Woods,  in  pmge  31,  of  his  accoant  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  details  a  census  of  the  inhabilaDts,  87,913,  as  taken  in  I79il,  and 

supposes  at  tbetime  he  verca  (1806)  that  it  contained  more  than  30,000. 
Lands, — It  has  been  ascertained  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  island  is  cultivated.  r 

'  £SUjpi/»n^.-^Accordins;  to  the  public  accounti  for  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1813  :— 

In  1811,  398  vessels,  admeasuring  9y&85  tons,  navigated  by  2,329  men  and  boys,  belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
P^oiAidwai.— ^The  eatde,  potatoes,  and  grain  raised,  and  the  flax  for  manufactures  exported,  and  consumed  in  the  island,  together  with 

the  produce  of  the  fisheries  (immenie  qnantities  of  herrings  being  exported)  cannot  amount  to  lass  than  13/.  per  head  annually,  on 

the  total  number  of  inhabitants. 
Imptrtt  and  BjporUr^The  imports  into  the  Isle  of  Man  consist  of  manufactured  goods  of  almost  every  description,  coals,  wine,  brandy, 

geneva,  rum,  and  various  other  articles ;  the  balance  of  trade  being  greatly  against  the  island.    The  exports  are  strong  linen  and  tail 

cloth,  herrings,  lead,  lead-ore,  fowls,  butter,  eggs,  Am:. 

VALt}|. 

Tublic  Property.— The  public  buildings  at  Douglas,  in  the  Tsle  of  Man,  including  the  pier  and  a  light-honse,  which  cost  government  more  than 
22,000/.  Castle  Rushen  at  Castletown,  bridges,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings, — the  whole  cannot  be  worth  less  than  50,000/. 

Mvate  Property.— Mr*  Woods  states,  in  page  53,  of  his  publication  respecting  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  the  best  land  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  towns  is  worth  front  2/.  to  3/.  per  acre  a  year,  but  that  30/.  to  35f.  is  the  commoo  price.  Farms  not  very  distant  from 
towns  let  for  a  guinea,  and  25/ .  an  acre  per  annum,  the  more  remote  at  from  12/.  to  20#.,  upland  at  5t.  and  upwards,— perhaps  the 
medium  may  be  16  sh  llings  per  acre  per  annum,  which,  at  30  years  purchase,  would  amount  to  24/.  per  acre.  This,  for  67,200 
acres,  amounts  to  1,612,800/.  The  uncultivated  land  or  common,  upon  which  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  turned  out  to  fnraze,  may 
be  worth,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  6L  per  acre,  the  number  of  acres  estimated  being  35,000,  tlie  amount  will  be  210,000/.  There 
are  about  500  farm-houses  and  cottages,  which  with  the  stock  and  farming  utensils,  averagcid  at  100/*  each,  would  aniount  to  50,000/. 
The  houses  in  Castletown  or  Rushen,  the  principal  town,  are  computed  at  500 ;  in  Douglas  there  are  about  6,000  inhabitanis,  in 
Peel  Town,  1,200,  Ice  The  houses  are  siit>suntial,  but  not  costly ;  the  shops  pretty  well  stocked  with  goods.  300/.  are  deemed  an 
extremely  moderate  average  for  each  house  and  the  property  contained  in  it,  in  the  towns:  taking  the  total  number,  which  is  stated 
to  be  4928  at  300  each,  the  amount  will  be  1,478,400/1  The  shipping  are  estimated  at  the  low  average  of  10/.  per  ton,  amounting 
for  the  tonnage  above-stated  to  95,850/.  The  gold  coin  is  not  abundant,  and  silver  coin  is  very  scarce.  The  copper  coinage  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  island,  14  manks-pence  being  equal  to  one  English  shilling.  Greenock  notes  are  the  chief  substitute  for  gold.  The 
difitrent  coins  in  circulation  ma^  amount  to  5,000/.    Total,  3,502,050/, 

• 

(B.)    SCILLY  ISLANDS, 

PopuhUiim.'-^The  latest  authorities  state  these  islands  to  contain  about  1,000  inhabitants. 
£,4111^.  .^More  than  2,000  acres  are  said  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Skipping. ^The  small  craft  employed  in  fishing,  as  pilots,  &c,  may  probably  exceed  300  tons. 

fVeXc/yofff.— Sheep  and  rabbits  are  produced  in  abundance;  some  cattle  and  horses,  which  are  small,  poultry,  vegetables,  &c.  The  pro« 
ductions  raised  every  year  are  estimated  at  the  very  moderate  nverage  of  10/.  per  head  on  the  total  population. 

Valdb« 

Mvate Property. —As  the  lands  are  similar  to  those  in  England,  being  distant  but  30  miles  west  of  the  Land's  End,  they  are  taken  at  the 
same  average— 42/.  per  acre,  amounting  for  2,000  acres  to  84,000/.  The  small  vessels  belonging*  to  these  isles  are  estimated  at 
only  10/.  per  ton;  for  300  tons 3,000/.  The  money  in  circuUUon moat  exceed 500/.  which  is  bnt  10»»  for  each  inhabitant.  Totali 
90,500/. 

(C.)    GUERNSEY. 

I^optt/biion.— According  to  the  latest  accounts  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  compnted  at  15,000. 

Ijandt, Onernsey  has  a  verdant  soil ;  nearly  the  whole  island  is  cultivated. 

Sl^/imff.— It  appears  from  the  public  accounts,  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1812,  that  94  vessels,  admeasnring  9485  tons,  nati* 

gated  bv  855  men  belonged  to  Guernsey. 
/Vwfif' /ion*. —Cattle,  butter,  cheese,  ^c.  are  produced  in  great  abundance.    These  may  be  fairly  eatimated  at  10/.  a  head  per  annum  on 

the  popnlalion. 

Vaiwi. 

Public  Property.— The  fort  at  the  town  of  Port  St. Pierre,  the  pliblic  workhouse  or  hospital,  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  island  most 

b«*  worth  more  than  100,000/: 
Friviu  Property .<— The  caitivaied  lauds  are  eatimated  at  42/.  per  acre,  as  in  England  j  and  the  nncoitivated,  which  |ire  snic^ptiblc  of 

»  ft 
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ealtiTatioD  at  little  labour  and  expence,  at  lOL  The  island  it  tnpposed  to  contain  about  400  rarma,  which  with  the  ttock  and 
agricultaral  utensils,  ayerag^ed  at  fOO/.  for  each  farm,  the  toUl  amount  will  be  80,000^  From  the  trade  of  the  town  of  St.  Pierre^ 
which  has  a  haven  that  annually  receiyes  and  sends  out  a  considerable  number  of  shipping,  we  are  inclined  to  beliere,  that  the 
buildings,  merchandize,  ftirniture,  &c«  in  the  town  could  not  be  purchased  for  1,000,000/.  The  TeMeli  tielonging  to  this  island 
are  taken  at  the  very  low  average  of  10/.  per  too,«*9485  tons  94,850/.  And  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation  at  8/.  fbr  each 
individual  of  the  population.    ToUl»  9,584,850^ 

■ 

(D.)    JERSEY. 

Jft^Mlslfsii.— There  are,  in  this  island*  about  90,000  inhabitants,  of  whoni  3,000  are  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Ijandt.^'There  is  very  little  barren  ground  in  the  island  ;  nearly  the  whole  is  either  caltivated  or  susceptible  of  being  so  at  very  little 

labour  and  expenoe. 
Mppmg. — ^The  public  accounts  for  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1819,  state  that  59  vessels,  admeasuring  6,003  tons, 

navigated  by  549  men  belonged  to  Jersey. 
/Voc&iefMMu.— -The  cattle,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  other  productions,  the  grewth  of  this  island,  may  be  &irfy  estimated  at  an  average  of 

lOiL  per  head  annually,  on  the  total  number  of  inhabitants. 
Imparts  tf»d  ^a^rte.— According  to  Mr.  Falle,  more  than  90  ships  sailed  annually  to  Newfoundland,  and  after  taking  in  a  cargo  of  fish 

proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  called  at  the  markets  there,  makiog  their  voyages  very  beneficial.    They  exported  a  consi* 

derable  quantity  of  knit  hose,  of  which  many  thousand  pairs  were  made  every  week ;  the  other  articles  of  exports  are  small  cattle, 

cyder,  butter,  &c.    They  trade  lo  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  West  lndieS|  Qibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean  i  but  their  most 

extensive  traffic  is  with  Qreat  Britain. 

m 

Valve. 

Tnblic  Property.—- The  fiortifications  il^  Jersey,  consisting  of  Elizabeth  Castle,  an  immense  fortress  that  is  almoat  impregnable,  occopying 
nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  Fort  St.  Aubyn,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  also  fortified  with  cannon,  and  the  variooi 
public  buildings  msy  be  valiMd  at  the  least  at  150,000/. 

Private  Property.— The  soil,  with  respect  to  fertility  and  the  prodaetioiis  raised,  is'similar  to  that  of  England ;  the  lands,  cultivatod  and 
uncultivated,  are,  therefore,  taken  at  tme  same  medium  rate,  namel?  49/.  per  acre  for  the  former,  and  10/.  for  the  latter.  The 
farms,  like  those  in  Guernsey,  are  estimated  at  400  with  the  stock  and  farming  ntensib,  at  the  low  average  of  900/.  each,  amount- 
ing to  80,000A  It  is  computed,  that  there  are  about  9,000  houses  and  shops  In  the  towns  of  St.  Helier  and  St.  Aubyn,  which,  with 
the  merchandize  and  furniture,  may  be  averaged  at  500iL  each,  making  a  t)tal  of  1 ,000,000/.  The  shipping  are  estimated  at  10/.  per 
ton,  according  to  the  tonnage  above-mentioned.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation  may  probably  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  9/.  pe# 
head  on  the  population.    Total,  9,6lO,030A 

(E.)    ALDERNEY  AND  SARK. 

A)^itfiiAoa.^The  inhi^Mtantf  in  Aldemey  are  computed  at  1,000 ;  in  Sark  there  are  about  500. 

Lands,  ^f .— The  soil  is  nearly  alike  in  the  four  last-mentioned  islands,  and  is  estithated  accordingly.  The  small  craft,  belonging  to  theae 
islands,  aie  included  in  the  shipping  already  stated  for  Guernsey,  of  which  they  are  dependencies.  The  other  articles  are  '^'■smtfd 
in  proportion.    The  value  of  these  islands,  as  stated  in  the  table,  is  as  follows :— Alderney,  945,400t.    Sark,  992,500/. 

(F.)    GIBRALTAR. 

Apii/(i<jon.— 'According  to  the  present  governor,  the  inhabitants  may  be  compnted  at  16,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  and  ezcIosiTe  of 
.    about  3,000  transient  persons,  who  are  supposed  to  sleep  within  the  walla  every  night. 

Lmds, — ^There  is  no  land,  except  what  the  houses  and  buildings  stand  upon,  and  some  little  laid  out  in  gardens  and  for  pasturage  the 
value  of  which  is  inooi&siderable.  *  ' 

S&^pif^.— The  vessels  which  belong  to  Oibreltar  may  be  &irly  taken  at  an  avaraga  of  3,000  tons. 

PrMbfc/ipA'.— There  being  no  land  for  agriculture,  the  iuhabitanU  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  states  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  oooped  in  pastmrage  and  gardens  they  raise  very  fow  cattle,  some  poultry,  vegeUbles,  and  fruits,  which  may 
average  50,000/.  per  annum. 

Imforisamd  Exports. — Gibraltar  has  become  an  emporium  for-immense  quantities  of  colonial  produce  and  British  merchandize,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  ports  on  the  Contiaent  being  shot  against  this  country.  The  Americans  imported  large  quantities  of  tobacco^ 
Havanna  sugars,  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  East  India  goods,  which  were  smuggled,  and  took  in  return  money,  wine,  brandy,  Jcc.  It 
is  assumed  by  several  respectable  OMrchaots,  who  reside  there,  that  800,000  pieces  of  nankeen  are  annually  exportnd,«-and  that  the 
exports  on  an  average  of  years  could  not  be  less  than  9,000,000fc  It  is  observable,  that  a  small  ad  valorem  revenue,  supposing  94 
per  cent  on  this  sum,  would  have  produced  to  the  crown  50,000/1  There  being  no  custom-house,  nor  any  revenue  officer  stationed 
at  Gibraltar,  whose  presence  might  serve  as  a  check  to  smuggling,  it  is  there  carried  on  to  an  incalculable  extent 
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Valve, 

PvUie  Property.— The  v«ry  extensive  fortiflcatioos  at  Gibraltar,  which  are  considered  impregnable  and  npon  which  immense  snms  have 
been  laid  out»  barracks,  arsenaJs,  artillery^  &c.  (there  being  constantly  in  time  of  war  5000  men  in  garrison)  together  with  pabiic 
buildings  of  every  description,  mast  be  worth  more  than  3»000»000^ 

Private  Property.— 'There  is  very  little  land,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  boildlags,  and  is  extremely  valuable;  the  land  not  bnilt  upon  may 
be  estimated  at  200,000/.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  value  of  the  immense  quantities  of  British  merchandize  and  colonial  produce 
at  Gibraltar  of  late  years,— It  is  assumed  by  the  principal  merchants  there,  that  the  British  manufeclares  alone  in  the  last  year 
amounted  to  800,000i!.  The  shipping  are  estimated  at  Ute  very  moderate  average  of  lOL  per  too.  There  cannot  be  less  than 
100,000/.  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation;  money  may,  however,  from  the  frequent  remittanees  made  to  this  and  other  countries 
be  considered  more  an  article  of  merchandize  than  a  measure  of  value.    Total,  5,130,000/. 

(6.)    MALTA,  including  GOZA. 

F^ftilathn. — ^Malta  contains  upwards  of  80»000  inhabitants,  and  Goza  about  14,000  (from  which  it  is  distant  but  5  miles),  t«tal,  94,000. 

A  census  was  taken  of  the  population  in  1803  ;  bat  it  haa  greatly  increased  since  that  period* 
iofidr.-— Mr.  Boifgelin,  in  his  History  of  Malta  (Vol.  I.,  pages  109  and  110)  states,  that  the  laud  produces  cotton  of  an  excellent  qualityt 

vegetables,  and  fruits,  particularly  oranges,  and  some  grain,  but  not  enough  to  subsist  the  inhabitants  t  little  more,  however,  thaa 

half  the  island  is  cultivated,  the  rest  being  rocky  and  barren. 
S^fiag.-^The  vessels  are  small  which  belong  to  Malta ;  they  trade  to  different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  may,  perhaps,  not 

exceed  4,000  tons. 
JVvdkieliiimu— A  sum  equal  to  lOI.  per  head  on  the  popnlatkNH  is  deemed  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  grain,  cotton,  vegetables, 

fruits,  &c,  annually  raised  in  Malta  and  Goaa. 
hforit  aiKi  Ba^ii.'^Ma^^  like  Gibraltar,  has  become  a  considerable  mart  of  eommeree  during  the  pieseat  war.    It  is  a  depot  for 

immense  quantities  of  British  merchandise  and  colonial  produce.    See  Gibraltar,  just  mentioned. 

VA&Ugt 

Pwblic  Property.— The  fortifioatioiis  at  La  Valetta,  the  principal  town  In  Malta,  are  a  most  stupendous  work ;  they  are  so  strongly 
fortified*  by  nature  and  art  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,-— the  great  number  of  cannon,  the  arsenals,  barracks,  magasines,  municipal 
mud  provincial  buildings,  as  the  palace  of  the  grand  master,  rafirmary,  inns  or  hotels  of  the  seven  tongues,  churches,  Icc,  must  have 
cost  considerably  more  than  4,000,000/. 

pirate  Property.^^-20/.  per  acre  may  be  considered  a  fahr  average  for  the  cultivated  lands ;  that  which  is  ia  the  neigfaboarhood  of  the 
principal  towns  is  worth  40O  dollars,  or  TOO/.  Goza  has  a  more  fertile  soil  than  Malta.  The  houses  in  Malta  are  built  of  stone,  some 
of  which,  in  the  towns,  are  very  large.  There  are  two  principal  cities.  La  Valetta  and  Citta  Vecchia,  and  92  villages  ov  csasals  with 
Mmlets  intci^ening  between  them  s  the  island  is  almost  covered  with  houses  and  villages.  These  mav  be  fairly  estimated  as  follows  s«* 
houses,  shops,  merchandixe,  furniture,  &c.,  in  the  towns,  2,000,000/.  Buildings,  stock,  and  agrietritunil  utensils  cm  fimns,  I00,000t 
The  vessels  belonging  to  Malta  are  valued  at  10/.  per  ton.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation,  a  considerable-  trade  carried  on 
there  constantly  requiring  large  iums,  may  greatly  eacefd  900,000/.;  but  it  may  be  observed,  as  has  already  been  Mnarfcedof 
Gibraltar,  that  mo«ey  may  be  coosideied  more  an  article  of  merchandize  than  a  measnre  of  value,    TotiR,  7,740,00P/, 

(H.)    HEUGOLANDt 

/teif/<irto».-*We  have  recently  learnt  that  this  Island  contoins  about  3,000  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  resided  there  fcr  the 
purpose  of  prom^Hng  a  commercial  intercourse  since  the  ports  of  the  Continent  have  been  shut  against  this  country.  The  nptives 
are  chiefly  fishermen  and  pilots.  .    .      ^.       .  «iwxf 

jFVwbfdiofit.— The  inhabitanu  are  priocipaOy  tobeistad  from  thdr  fisheries,  wbois  amiiua  valiit  cauiot  be  lesa  than  5,ogo/. 

Value. 

fMic  and  Private  Property.— There  is  a  light-honse  on  the  island,  which  was  bnilt  by  the  republic  of  Hamburgh,  and  has  since  beea 
repaired  by  the  British  government.  Many  buildings  have  been  erected  there,  during  the  present  war,  chiefly  for  the  receptiosi  of 
goods ;  but  as  the  amount  of  these  has  greatly  fluctuated,  we  have  not  ventured  to  take  this  article  at  more  than  30,000/.  The 
^mall  craft  employed  in  t|ie  fisheries.  Ice,  ma^  be  estimated  at  5,00P(.    And  the  Booey  in  ommMoo,  1  fiOOL  -Total,  3€,06«L 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


ON  THB  BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NOBTH  AMSRICA. 


A  general  View  of  the  Populai%an.—The  public  and  private  Property  in  each  of  the 

Colonies  in  North  America.— The  new  Property  created  annually  in  these  Colonies  from  the 
labour,  skilly  and  capital  employed  in  Agriculture^  Trade,  Namgation,  and  Fisheries,  8fc, 
illustrated  and  explained  by  Tables,  exhibiting  in  one  mem  a  Statistical  Analysis  of  ike 
present  value,  strength,  and  resources  of  these  Colonies. — Conclueion  of  the  Chapter.'^ 
General  reflections  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Fisheries* 


Xhe  final  separation  of  13  Colonies,  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Paris  in 
November  1782^  left  to  the  Parent  State  the  several  Colonies  of  Nova  Scotia, — Lower 
and  Upper  Canada, — St.  John's,  now  Prince  Edward's  Island^— -Cape  Breton, — New- 
foundland,— and  the  British  Settlement  at  Hudson's  Bay.  Soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  American  War,  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Nova  Scotia  was  converted  into  a  sepa* 
rate  Colony  called  New  Brunswick. 

These  Colonies  only  require  the  fostering  attention  of  the  Parent  State  to  render  them 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  nation.  Their  progress  towards  maturity  has  been  slow, 
arising  from  the  thinness  of  the  population  in  proportion  to  the  vast  extent  of  territory, 
and  the  difficulties  which  new  settlers  have  to  encounter  in  a  howling  wilderness,  strug- 
ling  at  the  same  time  with  a  climate  where  the  winters  are  exceedingly  severe ;  but 
these  difficulties,  to  which'  the  early  inhabitants  were  exposed,  will  not  be  felt  by  suc- 
ceeding settlers.  The  grain  and  provisions  now  raised,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  existing  population,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
emigrants  until  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  they  shall  be  enabled  to  support  themselves, 
which  may  be  generally  effected  from  the  crop  of  the  second  year. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  fertile,  which  enables  the  industri- 
ous Agriculturist  very  soon  to  raise  a  sufficiency  of  Grain,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  and 
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titiimal  food,  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  for  the  support  of  his  family,  with  a  surplus 
after  a  couple  of  years,  augmenting  yearly  for  the  purchase  of  cloathing  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, and  to  enable  him  to  extend  his  improvements,  and  to  erect  grist  and 
saw  mills,  —  the  latter  for  preparing  timber  for  domestic  use  and  for  exportation. 
Peach  and  Apple  Orchards  are  generally  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  produces 
Brandy,  the  latter  Cyder,  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  family  in  a  few  years^ 
while  the  refuse  grain  and  potatoes  feed  abundance  of  Hogs  and  Poultry,  the  former 
however  finding  sufficient  food  in  the  woods  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 

These  ultimate  advantages  and  comforts  are  not,  however,  attainable  without  great 
personal  exertions  and  industry.  But  who  would  not  be  industrious  ?— Who  would  not 
submit  to  certain  privations  for  a  short  period  with  the  sure  prospect  of  such  a 
solid  and  permanent  benefit  to  himself  and  family?*— A  free-hold  descending  to  his 
children. 

The  innumerable  interstices  still  to  be  filled  up  in  these  vast  territories  yet  thinly 
inhabited,  where  each  Farm  is  sun*ounded  by  extensive  tracts  of  unoccupied  Crown 
Lands,  ofier  great  encouragement  to  new  settlers,  who  would  not  encounter  the  diffi- 
culties which  those  who  have  preceded  them  experienced.  They  would  receive  assistance 
from  their  neighbours  as  well  as  instruction,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing  and  culti- 
vating their  lands.  They  would  enjoy  the  advantages  and  protection  of  a  civil  govern* 
ment,  long  since  established,  and  'innumerable  facilities,  which  do  not  attach  to  the  first 
settlers  in  a  wild  country. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inexhaustible  resource  for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the 
redundant  population  of  the  mother  country,  particularly  for  the  agricultural  emigrants* 
The  resources  of  the  parent  state  would  be  augmented  by  the  consumption  of  British  Manu- 
factures, and  by  the  exportation  of  the  various  productions  of  the  soil  in  Timber,  Com, 
Hempf  Flax,  Flaxseed,  Pot-asheSy  and  other  valuable  articles  of  Commerce,  rendering 
the  labour  of  these  Emigrants  as  beneficial  to  the  parent  state  as  if  they  remained  in 
their  native  country. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Table  annexed  (which  is  elucidated  by  copious 
notes)  that  there  are  already  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  about  300,000  inhabitants  :-— 
that  about  3,800,000  acres  are  occupied  in  Farms,  and  100,000,000  of  acres  still  remain 
in  woods.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this  vast  region ;  nor  can  we 
contemplate  without  wonder  and  astonishment  the  probable  situation  of  this  fine 
country  in  twp  centuries  hence,  inhabited  perhaps  by  many  millions  of  people  speaking 
the  English  language,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  British  Constitution,  with  populous 
cities  and  a  flourishing  commerce. 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  from  being  both  watered  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
enjoy  advantages  over  Canada,  which  more  than  compensate  a  greater  sterility  of  soil. 
These  are  to  be  traced  to  the  valuable  and  extensive  Fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy^ 
which  in  point  of  abundance    and  variety   of  the   finest   fish  exceed   all   calculation^ 
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and  may  be  considered  as  a  mine  of  gold^— a  treasure  which  cannot  be  estimated  too 
high^  since  with  little  labour,  comparatively  speaking,  enough  could  be  obtained  to  feed 
all  Europe.  *  ^ 

To  the  maritime  population,  which  may  prove  redundant,  the  lands  IxHtlering  on  this 
▼ast  Bay  or  arm  of  the  Sea  would  afford  a  most  comfortable  asylum.  A  hardy  race 
may  be  here  reared,  whose  labour  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  would  prove  of  in- 
calculable value,  while  their  services  in  the  British  Navy  would  be  accessible  in  the 
event  of  future  wars.  Here  food  in  abundance  may  be  easily  obtained,  not  only  from 
the  cultivation  df  the  soil,  but  from  the  much  more  prolific  resources  which  the  sea  affords, 
where  little  capital  and  much  lest  labour  are  required  in  proportion  to  the  returns  which 
would  be  obtained. 

0 

Since  the  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  so  greatly  obstructed,  the  produce 
of  the  Fisheries  in  the  British  Colonies,  thus  encouraged  by  the  removal  of  all  competition, 
has  been  greatly  augmented ;  and  nothing  but  a  more  extended  population  is  required  to 
carry  this  valuable  branch  of  trade  almost  to  any  given  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Notes  in  the  Table  annexed  to  this  Chapter, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  derive  incalculable  advantages,  and  employ  a  vast 
number  of  men  and  vessels  in  the  fishery  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  exclusively  belong  to  Great  BritaiUf  The  dense  population  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  their  local  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  prolific  fishing 
stations,  have  enabled  them  to  acquire  vast  wealth  by  the  indulgence  of  this  country. 
This  wealth  is  more  accessible  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
inhabiting  territories  bordering  on  the  watera  where  the  fish  are  most  abundant. 

The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  was  considered  of  some  consequence  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  particularly  on  account  of  its  Coal  Mines ;  but  it  has  lost  its 
importance  since  it  became  a  British  Colony.  The  Bay  of  CansQ  however,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Nova  Scotia,  renders  it  an  excellent  fishing  station ;  but  others  are  we^ 
ferred  in  the  neighbouring  seas, 

St.  John's,  now  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  when  in 
possession  of  the  French  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  produced  many 
cattle ;  but  beiog  abandoned  by  its  industrious  inhabitants  that  were  slowly  replaced  by 
British  Settlers,  those  advantages  which  it  possessed^  particularly  froni  the  greatest 
abundance  of  fish  which  surround  its  coasts,  have  not  been  rendered  beneficial  from 
the  very  limited  number  of  settlers,  now  estimated  at  about  6000,  cultivating  50,000 
acres  of  land  out  of  more  than  1 ,200,000,  that  might  produce  food  for  more  than  half  a 
million;  as  the  lands  are  generally  fertile,  but  still  more  the  seas  which  sinrround  it. 
The  Colony  however  i^  in  a  progressive,  though  a  slow  state  of  improvement,  and 
would  afford  an  advantageous  asylum  for  the  superabundant  maritime  labourers  in  the 
parent  state. 

I^ewfoundlaqd  h^  long  been  known  as  a  niost  valuable  fishing  station.    Its  f^f 
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and  fisheries  may  amount  at  present  to  about  one  million  sterling^  a  year. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  annexed  Table  for  a  particular  detail  of  the  value  of  this 
settlement^  its  population,  exports  and  imports,  &c. 

Hudson's  Bay  is  the  only  remaining  Settlement  in  British  North  America.  It  con- 
sists morely  of  Forts  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  send  three  ships 
annually  with  merchandize,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  miserable  savages  who  inhabit 
that  dreary  and  steril  region,  which  are  exchanged  for  furs  to  the  value  of  about  £40,000 
sterling  a  year.  The  Table  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  which  is  elucidated  by  notes, 
will  explain  what  may  be  further  necessary  respecting  this  branch  of  trade. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THIT  CHAPTER. 

The  whole  population  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Settlements  in  North  America 
cannot  be  estimated  at  present  at  more  than  about  500,000  souls, — perhaps  some- 
what less,  although  these  vast  countries  are  capable  of  supporting  many  millions.  The 
whole  shipping  are  not  estimated  at  more  than  1936  vessels,  making  in  the  whole  342,753 
tons,  and  navigated  by  lO^SOO  mariners.  The  value  of  the  productions  raised  annually^ 
including  the  fisheries,  is  estimated  at  £  13,215,474  sterling,  of  which  is  exported 
£3,495,204,  while  the  Imports  were  in  1812,  £  2,965,3^39 ;  not  equal  upon  the  whole  to 
the  single  Island  of  Jamaica.  See  the  mmmary  recapitulation  in  Table  No.  8,  annexed  to 
this  Chapter. 

From  this  brief  view  of  the  present  situation  of  these  Colonies,  it  is  evident  that  they 
can  only  be  considered  now  as  in  their  infancy.  Their  physical  resources  are  however 
almost  incalculable,  and  nothing  but  a  more  dense  population  of  industrious  settlers  is 
required  to  render  them  a  great  and  valuable  acquisition  to  the  parent  state ;  it  ought 
ever  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  whole  of  the  valuable  fisheries  in  North  America  ex- 
clusively belong  at  this  present  time  to  the  British  Crown,  which  gives  to  this  country  a 
monopoly  in  all  the  markets  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  or  a  right  to  a  certain  valu- 
able consideration  from  all  foreign  Nations,  to  whom  the  British  Government  may  concede 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  fishery  in  these  seas. 

The  expence  of  protecting  these  colonies  entitles  the  crown  to  a  tonnage  duty 
on  all  ships  licensed  to  carry  on  such  fisheries;  and  perhaps  until  the  British  popuj 
lation  is  sufiicient  to  compass  the  object  of  supplying  all  countries,  this  may  be 
the  proper  course  to  pursue.  If  not,  the  national  rights  will  be  invaded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  general  competition  will  retard  the  advance  of  the  British  Colonists  to 
that '  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity,  to  which  the  resources  they  possess  so  justly 
entitle  them,  while  the  state  derives  no  benefit,  but  on  the  contrafy  sustains  a  great 
loss. 

Private  fisheries  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  individuals,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  who  have  acquired  a  right  to  such  fisheries.    Why  therefore  should  not  the 
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United  Kingdom  derive  a  similar  advantage  from  the  fisheries  it  possesses  within  the 
range  of  its  extensive  territories  in  North  America  (perhaps  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
lific in  the  world),  by  declaring  every  ship  and  vessel  liable  to  confiscation  which  should 
presume  to  fish  in  those  seas  without  previously  paying  a  tonnage  duty,  and  receiving  a 
licence  limited  to  a  certain  period  when  fish  may  be  caught,  with  the  privilege  of  curing 
such  fish  in  the  British  territories? — All  nations  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  such  licences 
limited  to  certain  stations,  but  to  permit  none  to  supply  the  British  West  Indies 
except  His  Majesty's  subjects,  whether  resident  in  the  colonies  or  in  the  parent 
state. 

Unquestionably  a  large  revenue  might  be  derived  from  this  source ;  since  nothing 
could  exceed  the  advantages,  which  would  result  to  the  adventurers  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
object,  where  the  profit  Would  be  so  certain  in  seas  producing  an  abundance  of  fish  of  all 
kinds  saleable  in  foreign  markets.  While  such  a  system  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
crown,  to  which  it  would  be  so  justly  entitled,  it  would  also  improve  the  condition  of  the 
British  colonies  from  the  resort  of  vast  fleets  from  £urope  and  the  United  States. 

The  population  of  all,  or  most  of  the  Nations  of  Europe  with  some  few  exceptions 
is  in  the  progress  of  augmentation :  hence  an  additional  quantity  of  food  will  be  necessary. 
This  food  can  be  procured  in  the  British  Seas  in  America  to  any  given  extent.  In  fact, 
no  limit  can  be  fix^d  to  the  extent  of  the  food,  which  can  be  obtained  in  these  waters. 

The  period  has  arrived  after  an  arduous  struggle  for  above  twenty  years  of  a  war  of 
unexampled  expence  in  blood  and  treasure,  when  those  assigned  to  direct  the  afiairs  of 
the  British  Empire  will  have  leisure  to  contemplate  the  various  resources  of  the  nation  and 
its  colonies  and  dependencies,  so  as  not  only  to  give  an  impetus  to  industry  in  all  the 
extended  dominions  of  the  crown ;  but  also  to  augment  the  national  revenues  in  every 
case,  where  it  can  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  temporary  privileges  granted  to 
foreign  nations,  and  where,  from  the  deficiency  of  population,  such  benefits  cannot  operate 
as  an  injury  to  His  Majesty's  subjects. 

The  first  and  most  important  object  is  clearly  to  understand  the  actual  resources 
which  the  nation  possesses ;  to  investigate  them  with  that  attention  which  is  necessary  to 
form  just  and  accurate  conclusions ;  and  ultimately,  to  pursue  that  line  of  policy  which,  ii^ 
%he  result  of  such  investigations,  shall  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  th^ 
nation. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  PRESENT  STATfe    OF  THE  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA ; 


Sheirin^  the  Population,  Number  of  Acres  of  Land  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  Value  of  Productions  raised,  Shipping,  Exports  and 
Imports,  Fisheries,  Ship-buildmg,  Circulating  Specie ;  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Amount  of  Public  and  Private  Property,  ezhibitiDg  tlM 
Value  of  each  Colony,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire. — From  Authentic  Documents  and  tiie  latest  Authorities.    (1812.) 


POWER  AND  RESOURCES. 


(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 

(E) 
(F) 
(G) 

TotaU 

Population. 

Landf, 

Shipping. 

Kntimated  Value  of 
Productions  raised 
annually,  iiicloding: 
the  Fisheries. 

Estimated 
Value  of 
Exports. 

Estimated 

• 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Value  of 
Imports. 

Canada,  Upper  and  Lower 
New  Brunswick        • 
Nova  Scotia 

Cap«  BretOQ      .         •         • 
Saiot  John*8,  or  Priace  Ed- 
ward's Islaad 
Newfoundland     •        •        • 
Hadfon'n  Bay 

Inbabitaiits. 
300,000 
60,000 
100,000 

3,000 

5,000 

18,000 

146 

Acres. 

3,800,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

30,000 
50,000 
10,lX)0 

•                      • 

Acres. 
100.000.000 
20,000,000 
12,000,100 

2,000,000 
1,200,000 

•                     • 

■                       a 

661 
410 
328 

7 

32 

495 

3 

143.893 
87,690 
42,222 

,    948 

5,917 

61,543 

540 

6,610 
4,100  . 
3,280 

70 

320 

4,950 

30 

£ 
7,302,827 
1,913,987 
2,607,330 

69,302 

216,404 

1,065,594 

40,000 

£ 
♦  1,302,827 
713,987 
607,330 

9,302 
116,434 
705,594 
.  40.000 

£ 
tl,l  80,000 
579,146 
492,584 

7,326 

94,445 

572,338 

39,500 

486,146 

5,490,100 

135.2«0,()iO 

1.936 

342,753 

19,360 

13,21.5,474 

3,495.474 

2,965,339 

VALUE. 


PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 


Canada,  Upper  and  Lower 
New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia  • 

Cape  Breton  • 

Saint  John's,  or  Prince 

Edward's  Island 
Newfoundland  • 
Hudson's  Bay 

Totals. 


Estimated  Vnlae  of    I 
Forts,  Barracks,  Arse- 
nals, Artillery,  and  a)i 
Public  Buildings. 


£ 

1,000,000 

10,000 

300,000 

100,000 

20,000 
20,000 


^1,450,000 


AGGREGATE  VALUE 
OF  EACH  COLONY. 

£ 
Canada,  Upper  and  tower  .  t3,41 3,360 

New  Brunswick  .  .  4,7«0,000 

Nova  Scotia  .  .  9,803,000 

Cape  Breton  .  .  493,500 

Saint  John's,  or  Prince  Edward's  Island    1 ,022,500 
Newfoundland  .  .  .         6,973.000 

Hodaon's  Bay  •  •  •        150,000 

.146,575,360 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 


Estimated  Value  of  lAods. 


Cultivated. 


£ 

11,400,000 

1,800  000 

3,000,000 

90,000 

150,000 
30,000 


Uncpiltivated. 


£ 

2,500.000 

500,000 

300,000 

50,000 

30,000 


E.stimated  Value  of 
Buildiugs,  Stock, and 
Agricultural  Utensils 
ou  Farms. 


I         16,470.000     I 


3,380.000 
.       ....1    '■'. 


£ 

4,070,000 

810,000 

1,350,000 

50,500 

67,500 
243,000 


6,591,000 


Estimated  Value  of 
Houses,  Store.«i,  Mer- 
chandize, and  Furni- 
ture in  the  Tuwus. 


£ 

4,000,000 

*  500,000 

3,588,000 

138,000 

230,000 

l,380,r00 

150,000 


Estimated 

Value  of 

the  Fisheries. 


1.000,000 

1,000,000 

50,000 

500,000 
5,000,000 


9,986,000 


r,.5.50,(>()0 


Ksiimateii 
Value  of 
Colonial  Ves- 
sels, Ship- 
huildiufr.  Ice. 


£ 
143,360 
50,000 
65,000 

5,000 

5,000 
250,000 


5r8,360 


Estimated 

Circulating 

Specie. 


£ 
300,000 

50,000 
200,000 

10.000 

20,000 
50,000 


630,000 


TOTAL. 


£ 

23,413,360 

4,720.000 

9,803,000 

493,500 

1,022,500 

6,973,000 

150,000 


46375,3#>0 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 


Pupulation,-»486,l46  Souls. 
LaDd8.-^,490,000  Acreb  cultivated.- 

135,200,000  Idem  uncultivated. 
Shipping.— 1,936  Vessels. 
342,753  Tons. 
19,360  Men. 
Estimated  Value  of  Productions  raised  annually, 
including  the  Fisheries  .        .i^l 3,2 15,474 

Estimated  Value  of  Exports  (1812)       .£3,495,474 
Idem  Idem  Imports     O^^^)       ^'2,965,339 


PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 
Estimated  Value  of    Forts,   Barracks,  Arsenals,  Artillery, 
and  all  Public  Buildings  -, 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 
E«tiroated  Value  of  Lands,  viz.  Cultivated       .    «f  16,470,000 

Cucultirate^^  3,380,000 


£ 
1,450,000 


EstlmatfHl  Value  of  Buildings,  Stock,  and 

Agricultural  Utensils  on  Farms 
EKtiinatcd  Value  of  Housi*,  Stores,  Merchandize, 

and  Furniture  in  the  Towns  .        . 

Estimated  Value  of  the  Fisheries 
Idem  Mem  Colonial  Vessels,  Ship« 

hoHding,  &c.  •  .  . 

Idem  Circulating  Specie  ^        . 


d£:  19,850,000 

6,591,000 

9,986,000 
7,550,000 


518,360 
.  630.000!— 45,195,360 

Grand  ToUl.    ^46,575,360 


%  It  is  presumed,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  uncultivated  land  belongs  to  the  Crows. 
*  Including  Exports,  ot«  St.  John*s  to  the  United  States,  estimated  at  ^0,000. 
(  Including  Imports        Idem  from  the  United  States  Id«m       .f  180,000. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


(A.)     CANADA, 

PopulaHon.^-l^  latint  writers  agree  in  stating  200,000  inhabitants  in  Lower  Canada ;  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  Upper  Canada  contaiot 

100,000     Total  300,000. 
/.ondir.— Mr.  Lambert's  statistical  statement,  in  1808,  hai  3,800,000  acres  cultivated,  which  ik  somewhat  more  on  an  arerage  than  10 

acres  for  each  inhabitant.    In  this  very  extensive  territory,  there  cannot  be  less  than  100,000,000  acrui,  or,  perhaps,  ad  infiaitam 

nncultivattd. 
8hip^»g,'—The  namber  of  i-cswls  is  stated  in  the  Table  from  the  annual  printed  retoms  of  that  Prorince,  being  exclasive  of  the  small 

craft  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  inland  trade. 
PiWirc/io'u.-^Canada  abounds  in  timber,  which  is  used  in  bnild^ngs  and  for  various  purposes.    They  rsiMi  cattle,  sheep,  bogs,  ponltry^ 

grain,  vegetables,  &c.    These  may  be  estimated,  for  the  consumption,  on  a  medium  of  years,  at  SO/,  per  head  on  tlie  population, 

making  the  sum  of  6.000,000^  to  vth'ich  i^  to  be  added  the  exports,  1,302,8'27/.    Total  7,302,827^  ^ 

Impifrti  and  Exports.^-^The  amount  of  the  imports  and  exports,  respectively,  is  stated  from  the  above-mentioned  returns. 

VAtVB.  • 

Public  Property .-^Thcre  are  very  extensive  fortifications  at  Qneboe,  requiring  more  than  5,000  troops  in  garrison,  barracks  for  upwards 
of  SOOO  men,  artillery,  ordnance,  go\  enimeiit  houses,  and  forts  op  the  river  St.  Lawrence :  the  whole  of  the  public  property  in 
Canada  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  1,000,009/. 

Private  Pmprrty.— Good  arable  land  is  pold  at  51.  per  acre,  indifferent  land  Tour  and  fi%'e  dollars,  woodland  two  dollars  ;  3/.  may  be 
coQsidcred  the  average.  Uncultivated  land,  in  the  back  townships  of  Canada,  may  be  bonght  at  the  sherifP:*  sales  for  6d.  an  acre. 
A  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  Imild'ngs,  stock,  and  utcn>ils  on  farms  from  the  information  afforded  in  the 
the  1st.  Vol.  pages  140,  136,  and  164  of  Lambert's  Travels  in  Lower  Canada,  &c.  and  pagos  138  and  139  of  Gray's  Letters  from 
Canada.  Canada,  as  we  have  seen,  <|ontains  300,000  inhabitants.  Of  these,  30,000  may  be  said  to  reside  in  Towns,  and  the 
remaining  270,000  to  follow  the  occupation  of  farmers.  As  it  appears  from  the  above  mentioned  authors,  that  the  farms  are 
nnmeroosly  settled  from  the  people  inclining  much  to  domiciliary  habits  ,*  we  may  fairly  suppose  an  average  of  ten  persons  on  a 
farm,  the  number  of  farms  being  27,000  which,  estimatecF  one  with*another  at  130/.  each,  would  amount  to  4,050,000/.  On  a 
superficial  view,  this  number  may  appear  to  be  great,  but  it  should  seem  not  to  be  exaggerated  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  line  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  more  than  400  miles,  and  have  the  appearance  of  an  immense  town.  It  is  presumed  that  there  are 
in  Canada  8,000  houses  and  stores  contained  in  the  towns  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  les  Trois  Rivieres,  Kingston,  Sorelie,  and  other 
minor  towns,  the  island  of  Orleans  inclusive.  These,  taken  at  500/.  each,  viz.  The  house«,  stores,  and  wharves  averaged  at  800/. 
and  the  men^handize,  furniture,  die.  at  300/.  amount  to  4,000,000^  The  colonial  vessels,  ship-building,  and  materials  in  Canada 
may  bo  estimated  as  follows  :— 

About  30  registered  vessels  belonging  to  Quebec,  built  in  the  province,  taken  at  an  average  of  50  tons  each.  £. 

Total  1,500  tons  at  10/.  per  ton  (being  the  average  price  they  are  contracted  for)  would  amount  to     -  •  15,000 

.^00  Small  craft  in  the  harbours,  bays,  and  creeks  of  Canada,  estimated  at  100'.  each  -  -  -  -  50^00 

It  appears  from  the  printed  annual  returns  from  Canada,  that  there  was  built  in  that  Province  in  1810—26  vessels,  7  .  _  „^. 

i  admeasuring  5836  tons,  which  at  10/.  per  ton,,  amount  to  -  •  •-  -  •  -^  oo,Jou 

Tlie  ship-building  materials,  &c.  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Sorelie  cannot  amount  to  less  than    ....         .  20,000 


V 


ToUl  shipping      ...     ^143,360 


With  respect  to  (he  circulating  specie,  every  person  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  money  more  or  less ;  an  average  of  \L  for  each 
individual  of  the  population  will  be  found  to  amount  to  300,000/.  According  to  Mr.  Lambert  20,000/.  are  annually  circulated  ia 
Quebec  and  Montreal  in  the  business  of  ship-building  alone.    Total  value  23^413,360/. 

(B)    NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

• 

Pr^u/a/iofi.— The  latest  authorities  state  this  province  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants. 

LaM(//.—-There  appears  to  be  no  data  for  ascertaining  the  precise  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  : — But  supposing  an  average  of  10  acres 

for  each  person,  as  land  is  here  in  great  abundance  and  the  price  low,  it  follows  that  600,000  acres  are  in  cnltivation.    And  calcu* 

lating  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  territory,  there  cannot  be  less  than  20,000,000  acres  in  woods  and  uncultivated. 
Produrtiom.'-^The  articles  produced  in  New  Bnmswick,  of  which  timber  is  the  principal,  arc  the  same  as  in  Canada,  already  mentioned ; 

to  which  is  to  be  added  the  produce  of  the  Fisheries.     The  consumption  m»y  be  estimated  at  a  sum  equal  to  20/.  |ier  bead  annually 

on  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  exports  713,987/.    Total  1,913,987/1 

Value. 

Public  Property. — ^Port  Howe,  and  the  other  works  of  defonccy  public  buildings,  /kc.  cannot  be  worth  less  than  10,000/. 

Private  Property.— The  lands,  buihlings,  stock,  and  agricultural  utensils  on  farms  are  valued  in  proportion  to  those  of  Canadi!^  the  oc* 

cupations,  and  pursuits  of  the  people  being  similar  in  both  pro^Mnces.     St.  John's  or  Frederic's  Town  and  the  other  towns,  which  are 

inconsiderable,  may  probably  contain   2000  houses  and  8to*'es> :  the  buildings  estimated  at  100/.  each,  and  the  merchandize  and 

furniture  in  them  at  (50/.  together  250/.,  making  a  total  of  500,000/. 
Fiiheriet, — The  I'isheries  of    New  Brunswick  are    become  very  valuable ;  besides  the  consumption,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 

lish  exported  to  the  Wrs*  Indies  and  other  parts  every  year :  as  a  capital,  they  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  1,000,000/. 

Estimating  600  small  vessels  in  the  different  bays,  harbours,  creeks,  and  rivers,  belonging  to  New  Bronswick  at  100/.  each  would  amount 

to  50.000/t  it  IS  very  probable  that  a  sum  exceeiing  50,000',  in  money  is  in  circulation,  which  Is  not  U  for  each  inhabitant.    Total 

4,720,000  U 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  continued. 


Z^i 


(C.)     NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Popuklwit,r^Th»  inhabitonU  of  this  province  are  now  computed  at  100,000. 

lands.'^lt  may  be  presomecl  that  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  land  u  abundant  and  costs  little,  there  cannot  be  less  than  1 ,000,000  acres  in 

caltiTation,  which  is  an  average  of  10  acres  per  head  on  the  population.    And,  perhaps,  13,000,000  acres  uncaltivated,  the  greatest 

part  of  which  is  in  woods. 
SUpinng^-^ThevtwblB  employed  in  the  trade  of  Nofa  Sootia,  of  which  Halifox  is  the  principal  port,  are  stated  in  the  Table,  accordiajp 

to  the  reiarns  printed  there  annually. 
JVodlne^ibfff.— Timber,  yrain,  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  are  here  in  ^jeat  abundance.    The  fisheries  are  extremely  valuable  from  the  great 

supplies  furnished  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  and  for  exportation.    The  total  amount  of  which,  on  an  average  of  years, 

may  possibly  not  be  less  than  2,607,330/1  as  follows  i— fur  the  consumptioni  20/.  for  each  individual  of  the  population  per  annum, 

2,000,000/.  i  aixl  the  exports,  607,3302.    Total  2,607,330/. 


\AL9t,  ^ 

Public  Property.^— The  fortifications,  arsenals,  dock-yard,  barracks,  &c.  in  Ualifax,  and  the  works  of  defence  and  public  buildings  in 

other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  fisirly  estimated  at  300,000/. 
Private  Property.— The.  lands,  buildings,  stock,  and  implements  of  husbandry  on  farms,  are  estimated,  with  reference  to  the  extent  of 

the  province  aud  number  of  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  those  of  Canada.     It  is  supposed,  that  tbcK  are  in  Halifiw,  Shelbnrne, 

Annapolis  Royal,  aud  other  minor  towns,  about  7,800  houses.— The  buildings  may  be  valued  at  ]60/rea«b,  and  the  merchandize 

and  furniture  in  each  building  at  an  average  of  300/.  together  460/.  amounting  to  3,588,000/. 
KfAerwf.— Tbe  fishery  of  Nova  Scotia  has  risen  considerably  in  value  within  the  last  20  years.     In  1764,  the  fish  taken  amounted  to 

47,610/.    In  1810,  it  gave  employment  to  328  vessels,  admeasuring  42,222  tons,  navigated  by  3,280  meu,  exclusive  of  small  craft. 

20,000  quintals  of  fish  were  imported  into  Jamaica  alone,  in  the  latter  year,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  ascertained  to-be  the 

produce  of  this  fishery. 


-Tliere  are  about  30  registered  vessels  belonging  to  Halifax^  averaging,  perhaps,  50  tons  each,**l,500  tons  at 
10/i  per  (on  .  .  .  ••.•«.•.. 

Estimating  50O  small  vessels  in  the  difierent  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  and  creeks,  at  100/.  each,  the  amount 
of  which  will  be.  ••#••.••••• 

'Total  shipping    •       • 


15,000 
50,000 

^  65,000 


As  the  trade  carried  on  in  this  province  is  very  extensive,  particularly  at  Halifax,  the  coins  in  circulaticn  cannot  amount  to  lesa.. 
than  200,000/.  being  an  average  of  lOs.  fur  each  persou  of  the  population.    ToUl  9,803,000/. 

(D.)     CAPE  BRETON. 

PofntlalioH, — ^The  Utest  writers  state  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Cape  Breton  diffcfently  }  perhaps  the  medium,  3000,  may  be  found 

correct. 
Ijands. — Probably  more  than  30,000  seres  are  cultivated,  being  an  average  of  10  acres  per  bead  on  the  population ;  and  2,000,000  acres 

in  woods  and  otherwise,  uncultivated. 
Prot/^/ram.— There  are  coal  mines  in  the  island,  which,  however,  of  late  years,  have  proved  almost  unproductive.     The  articles  raised 

for  consumption,  joined  to  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  cannot  be  less  averaged  than  20/.  for  each  individual  of  the  population  per 

annum,  amountiug  to  60,000/.    And  the  exporU  9,302/.    Totel  69,^2/. 

•  Valoiu 

\ 
Public  Property. — Forts  Louisburgh  and  Dauphin  and  the  public  buildings  in  Capo  Breton,  although  formerly  of  considerable  import* 

aiice,  cannot  now,  from  the  works  of  dcluoce  beio^  reduced  in  consequence  of  a  drminutiou  in  the  fisheries,  be  eslimuled  at  more 

than  100,000/. 
Private  Property.—  Lands  in  cultivation  are  averaged  at  3/.  per  acre,  and  the  uncultivated  lands  at  6d,    Buildings,  stock,  and  farming 

utensils  on  farms,  are  estimated  as  follows : — 100  of  the  largest  class  of  farms,  at  200/.  each,   20,000/.    and  200  smaller    at 

somewhat  more  than  150/.  averaged,  30,500/.     Total  50,500/. — In  the  towns  of  Louisburgb,  Sidney,  k.c,  there  are  about  300  houses 

and  stores:  the  buildings  are  ukcn  at  an  average  of  180/.  each,  and  the  merchandize,  furniture,  &c.  in  each  building,  at  280/* 

amounting  in  the  whole  to  138,000/. 
^Arriei.— Cape  Breton  was  formerly  a  considerable  fishing  station ;    its  fisheries  have,  however,  for  the  last  20  years,  gradually 

dimimshed,  and  are  now  become  so  unimportant  that  we  cannot  venture  to  estimate  them  at  more  than  50,000/,    Total  493,500/. 


J^S, 


(E.)    ST.  JOHN%    OR  PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

/uA<?ri<f.— This  i^and  is  of  the  highest  tmportonce  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Whether  the  possession  of  it  be  considered  with  relation  to 
the  Americans,  or  as  an  acquisition  of  a  great  maritime  power,  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  particular  attention  of  Government.  Mr« 
Stewart  has  justly  remarked^  in  his  acoount  of  that  island,  (page  296,)  that  **  the  fishery  carried  on,  from  the  American  States^ 

»s2  ;  ^ 
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"  in  the  Hulph  of  St*  Lawrence,  for  some  yean  past,  is  very  extensive,  and  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  the 
"  wealth  of  the  Eastern  States,  from  which  about  2000  schoouers,  of  from  70  to  100  tons,  are  annually  sent  into  the  Quiph  ;  •£ 
"  these,  about  1400  make  their  fish  in  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  on  the  Labrador  shore,  from  whence  what  is  intended  for  the 
'*  European  market  is  shipped  off,  without  being  sent  to  their  own  ports :  about  600  Amerioan  schooners  make  their  feres  on  the 
**  noith  side  of  the  island,  and  often  make  two  trips  in  a  season,  retnrniBg  with  full  cargoes  to  their  own  ports,  where  the  fish  are 
dried ;  the  nnmber  of  men  employed  in  this  fishery  is  estimated  at  between  /ifietn  mwd  itoenty  tkouumd^  and  the  profits  on  it  are 
known  to  be  very  great.  To  see  such  a  source  of  wealth  and  naval  power  on  our  own  coasts,  and  in  oar  very  harbonrs,  abandoned 
to  the  Americans,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  would  be  distressing  were  it  not  that  the  metn  of  re*occapying  the  whole,  wiilk 
such  advantages  as  most  sooti  preclude  all  competition,  is  afforded  in  the  cultivation  and  settlement  of  Prinoe  Edwanl**  tsland,* 


<« 

it 


Valob. 

Public  Property. — ^The  forts,  blockhouses,  banmcks,  and  other  public  buildings  in  this  island,  cannot  be  worth  less  than  20,000/. 

Private  Property. — Cultivated  lands,  of  which  there  are  about  50,000  acres,  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  3/.  per  acre,  amounting  to  t50,D00/. 
Uncultivated  lands,  a  considerable  part  Of  which  is  in  woods,  would  certainly  obtain  30,000/.  being  but  6d.  per  acre.  Farms,  com* 
prising  buildings,  stock,  and  farming  utensils,  maybe  thus  stated: —150  of  the  largest  at  200/.  each,  and  250  averaging  150/. 
making  together  6*7,500/.  Estimatiog  500  houses  and  stores  in  Charlotte  Town,  George  Town,  Prince  Town^  and  ether  settled  pans 
of  the  Island,  viz.  the  buildings  at  IBO/.  each,  and  the  mercbandize,  lumiturp.  Ice.  in  each  baildiag,  at  280(.  the  toUd  amount 
would  be  230,(H)0/.  From  wbat  has  been  mentioned  respeeting  the  fisheries,  they  may  be  reasonaMy  ettifliatad,  at  a  British  capital, 
at  500,000/.    The  present  value  of  this  island,  at  will  be  seen  by  the  Table,  is  i,02S,50<M» 

(F.)    NEWFOUNDLAND, 

^i;^ii2ifiiM.—NewfoQiidIand  contained  19,106  inhabitants  in  1789,  and  only  16,097  in  1791.    Several  thousand  penoat  wmter  there,  f<>r 
the  purpose  of  boildiag  and  repairing  small  vesseb,  and  erecting  scaffolds  for  drying  fish.    About  18,000  are  constantly  on  the  spot« 
Lomfr.— According  to,  Mr.  Macphersony  there  were  i(,034  acres  cultivated  ia  1785,  probaWly  nov  iocffcaaed  to  10,000« 

AA«rM9.«*NewfooodIand  gives  employment,  annually,  to  495  vessels,  admeasuring  62,543  ton*,  navigated  by  4,950  seamen,  besides 
t>600  fish  shallops,  meafiirifig  about  20,000  tons,  which  may  employ,  at  the  least,  6,000  men  more  ;  taking  600,000  quintals  of 
Ml,  which,  at  15#.  per  quintal,  together  with  salmon,  cod-oil,  and  seal-oil,  amount  at  least  to  500.000/.  This  fishery,  viewed 
as  a  capital,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  5,000,000/*  inasmuch  as  the  fish  taken  annually  caunot  amount  to  less  than  a  sum 
«|iia1  to  legal  iateratt  on  tkit  aMomit,  250,000iC  and  a  ffke  sum  for  labour  and  ezpences.  And  H  may  be  remarted,  that  tf  tha 
fishery  was  carried  on  to  its  utaioat  eiteiit,  tbere  is  no  doakt  bat  it  would  yield  three  times  that  sum,  or  indeed  to  any  amount  for 
which  consumption  could  be  found. 

There  are  about  3,000  houses  and  stores  in  the  towns  of  St  John,  Placentia,  and  Bonavista,  which,  estimated  with  the  mcr- 
•bandixe  and  furniture  at  460/L  each,  would  amount  to  1,380,000A 

The  aggregate  value  of  public  and  private  property,  in  this  colony,  will  be  found  from  the  Table  to  be  6,973,000/« 

(0.)    HUDSON'S  BAY. 
l^if2a//o».— Tbis  article  merely  comprises  the  number  of  persons,  146,  attached  to  the  Company's  establishment  at  Hadsoo's  Bay. 

Valuz. 

The  Company  bad  four  foctories  or  settlements,  and  as  many  forts  at  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  year  1712,  that  were  valued  at 

108,514/.  19«.  8d.    Their  capital,  about  100,000/.  has  since  very  little  if  at  all  increased;  and  having  at  different  periods  suffered 

~  Irom  the  depradations  of  the  French,  their  property  may  not  perhaps  be  estimated  at  more  than  150,000/.    The  forts  are  said  to  be 

abtdotely  requisite  for  their  people,  who  are  employed  in  preparing  cargoes,  dariag  the  winter,  for  the  arrival  of  their  ships,  and 

to  protect  them  from  the  attempts  of  the  savages  and  wild  beasts. 

If  the  Company  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open,  these  forts  mutt  be  kept  op  by  a  nte  or  tax  imposed  on 
private  traders.  In  this  event,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  Company  should  receive  tome  compensation  for  the  large  sums  already 
laid  out  upon  them,  and  should  be  entitled  to  further  compensatiou  for  having,  by  meant  of  their  fortt  and  long  ezperieiica  in  the 
tMdo,  carried  on  a  oommercial  latercoune  with  the  Indians,  that  hat  proved  bawificial  to  thit  coantry. 


s 


CHAPTER    X. 


ON  THE  BRITISH  AND  CONQUERED  COLONIES  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


A  General  View  of  the  pre$eni  State  of  the  British  and  conquered  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies 
considered  separately. — Their  population. — Cultivated  and  uncultivated  Lands.^-^Wesi  India 
Shipping. — Estimated  value  of  the  productions  raised  awnuaily  in  each  Colony. — Estimated 
value  of  'he  Exports  and  Imports  of  each  Colony. — EstifncUed  amount  of  public  and  private 
property  in  FortSy  Barracks,  public  Buildings^  Arsencds,  ArtiUery,  and  public  Stores.  ^In 
Lands,  cultivated  and  uncultivated. — In  Buildings  and  Utensils  on  the  different  Estates.^-In 
Mouses,  Stores,  Merchandize,  Furniture,  Sfc. — In  Shipping,  and  Coin  employed  as  circulate 
ing  medium — Illustrated  by  copious  Tables  with  Explanatory  Notes. — The  great  advantages 
which  would  result  from  an  extended  White  Population. — The  casualties  and  distresses,  to 
which  the  Islands  are  exposed. — The  evils  explained,  and  remedies  proposed. 


^n£  colonies  in  the  West  IndieSi  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  United  King'dom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  become  an  object  of  vast  interest  to  the  parent  state. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  resources  they  possess,  and  the 
advantages  which  the  nation  has,  and  may  derive  fi:om  these  resources  should  be  clearly  and 
accurately  understood. 

It  is  only  by  this  species  of  knowledge  that  such  resources  can  be  turned  to  the  beat 
account  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  parent  State,  and  these  valuable  colonies.  Much  has 
been  done  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  individuals  have  likewise  contributed  not  a 
little  towards  their  improvement;  yet  still  very  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  to 
rendei^  them  productive  to  the  extent  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  blood  aud  treasure,  expended  in  acquiring  these  colonies  and  in  their  protection, 
strongly  point  out  the  policy  and  necessity  of  adopting  every  measure,  which  shall  tend 
to  their  geperal  improvement.  It  is  only  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  relative  im- 
portance, and  of  those  interesting  facts,  which  shall  l^ad  to  accurate  conclusions,  that  thia 
important  object  is  to  be  attained. 


f 
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Although  mach  has  been  disclosed  by  Parliamentary  inquiries,  yet  still  many  facts 
of  vital  impottance  remain  hid  from  the  public  eye.  These  facts,  some  approximating 
to  the  truth,  and  others  ascertained  by  public  documents,  are  now  presehted  for  the 
first  time  to  the  public  inspection  through  the  medium  of  the  Tables  annexed  to  this 
Chapter,  embracing  every  object  concerning  these  colonies,  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  at 
one  view  their  resources  and  their  importance  to  the  parent  state. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Tables,  that  the  value  of  these  Colonies  in  the 

year  1812  stood  thus : — 

Sterling-. 

14  British  Colonies         ........       £100,014,864 

6  French  Colonies  capture^  during  the  War  .  .  £31,048,020 
5  Dutch  Colonies  captured  .  •  .  Idem  .  •  39,157,540 
3  Danish  Colonies  captured   ...      Idem  •     •      5,014,440  —    75,220,000 


Total  28         ....,.•.         •         Total  .    .  £  175,234,864 


That  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  productions  of  the  British  Colonies, 
including  the  food  raised  and  consumed  by  the  population,  con- 
sisting of  64,994  whites,  38,081  persons  of  colour,  and  634,096  (  ^  18,516,540 
negro  labourers — total  732,171  souls,  amounted  to 

That  the  estimated  annual  value   of  the  productions  of  the  14  captured 
colonies,    including    the    food    raised    and    consumed    by    the 
population,   consisting    of    33,829    whites,    26,253   persons    of^       10,195,926 
colour,   and   372,800   negro  labourers,  making   in  the    whole 
434,882  souls,  amounted   to 


Total  Value  of  Produce     .     .     £  28,7 1 2,466 


'  That  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  from  the  British  Colonies  to  Great 

\  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  to  £10,387,144,  and  to  all  other  >  £  n  ig7  gQo 

I  parts  rf  800,716,     Total.       ...... 

That  the  estimated  value  of  the  Imports  into  the  British  Colonies  from 

the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £5,979,940,  and  from   all  J-         7,630,796 
other  parts  £  1,630,796.     Tptal 


Total  Imports  and  Exports.    British  Colonies  .    .     £18,818,656 
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That  the  estimated  value  of  the  Exports  from  the  conquered  Colonies  *) 

to    the    United  Kingdom  amounted  to    £5,346,971,   and  to  >  JB   6,793,106 
all  other  parts  £446,133.     Total.         .•...) 

That  the  estimated  value  of  the  Imports  into  the  conquered  Colonies  from 

the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to   £2,502,562,  and  from  all  J-        3,261,65S. 
other  parts  £  758,996.     Total 


Total  Imports  and  Exports.     Foreign  Colonies     •       •      £  9,054,664 


It  further  appears  from  the  Tables,  that  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands  in  the 

vphole  of  the  West  India  Colonies  stand  thus :-— 

Caliivated  Acres.  UncuUivated  Acres. 

14  British  Colonies    .    1,301,095  .  .  .  3,806,698  .  .  .  Value  of  the  wliole     £30,061,048 
14  Conquered  Colonies  2,168,000  .  .  .  uncertain  in  the  Dutch  Colonies  .    .    .  34,567,000 

On  referring  to  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  Chaptfer,  every  information  will  be   con 
veyed  to  the  mind  of  the   reader  within  the  shortest  compass  that  is  possible,   v^hich  will 
be  found  necessary  to  form  a  tolerably  ^ccurate  conception  of  the  resources  arid  value  of 
these  Colonies. 

The  most  prominent  feature,  which  they  exhibit,  is  the  great  disparity  between  the 
white  and  the  coloured  and  black  population.  In  the  British  Colonies  the  Europeans 
(whose  number  fluctuates  exceedingly)  can  be  only  estimated  at  64,994,  while  the 
coloured  and  black  population,  according  to  returns  which  have  been  made  and  infor- 
mation received  from  individuals  possessing  local  knowledge,  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
667,177,  making  less  than  one  to  ten. 

From  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  not  to  anticipate  danger  and  the 
more  especially,  as  it  will  be  seen  on  inspecting  the  Tables,  that  in  many  of  the 
smaller  Islands  the  disparity  is  much  greater,  making  in  some  instances  one  to  twenty^ 
andin  others  one  to  thirty.  These  Islands  cannot  be  considered  secure,  unless  protected  at 
the  expence  of  a  more  considerable  military  force,  and  at  a  greater  pecuniary  sacrifice 
than  ought  to  be  made  by  the  parent  state. 

A  remedy,  however,  can  be  applied  with  less  difficulty  at  the  present  crisis  than  may 
appear  at  first  view,  to  the-  incalculable  advantage  of  the  Colonies,  and  with  no  small 
benefit  to  the  mother  country.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Table  No.  9,  that  in 
all  the  Colonies  there  are  more  or  less  uncultivated  lands  principally  belonging  to  the 
crown. 

In  Jamaica  the  uncultivated  lands  are  estimated  at  1,914,812  acres,  in  Trinidad 
somewhat  less  than  1,500,000,  and  in  Dominica  100,000,  more  or  less  capable  of  yields 
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ing  different  kinds  of  food,  and  other  crops,  according  io  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  the 
other  islands  the  uncaltivated  lands  are  estimated  from  5,000  to  54,000  acres,  except  the 
Bahamas,  the  soil  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  barren,  or  unfarourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  staples  of  the  West  India  colonies. 

Here,  therefore,  is  an  abundant  resource  for  the  comfortable  settlement  of  that  pro- 
portion of  a  redundant  popu1ation,who  may  prefer  a  tropical  climate.  Of  this  class  are  many 
of  the  brave  men,  who  have  passed  several  years  of  their  lives  in  ^the  West  Indies,  and 
whose  military  services,  in  consequence  of  the  happy  return  of  peace^  will  be  no  longer 
wanted.  To  such  men  a  small  portion  of  land,  which  might  otherwise  remain  in  a  wild 
state  for  centuries  to  come,  would  prove  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  while,  to 
the  individuals  and  to  the  nation,  and  also  to  the  colonies,  in  which  they  may  fix  their 
residence,  the  advantages  would  be  almost  incalculable. 

Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  the  British  colonies  have  been  almost  wholly  confined  to 
die  articles  of  sugar,  and  rum,  and  melasses,  with  the  exception  of  Jamaica,  Dominica, 
and  Grenada,  where  coffee  settlements  have  been  established.  In  Jamaica,  indeed,  since 
the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo,  the  coffee  plantations  have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent, 
80  as  to  produce  more  than  29,000,000  of  pounds  (now  worth  £  1,500,000  sterling)  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Cotton  is  also  cultivated  in  Grenada,  and  in  several  of  the  other 
Islands,  but  to  no  g^eat  extent. 

'  Besides  these  staples,  many  other  valuable  articles  might  be  cultivated  on  a  small 
scale,  by  white  settlers,  which  would  afford  an  ample  return  for  the  labour  employed, 
namely,  Cocoa^  Tobacco  of  a  fine  quality.  Arrow  Root^  Tapioca^  Sq^rsaparilla^  Ginger j 
Pimento^  Castor  Oily  Tamarinds,  besides  articles  for  human  subsistence  already  meo- 
tioned,  such  as  Indian  Corn,  Guinea  Corn^  Buck  Wheat,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Yams^  Plantains, 
Bread-fruit,  &c. 

Most  of  these,  together  with  small  plantations  of  coffee  and  cotton,  could  be  culti- 
vated in  the  narrow  interstices  of  ravines,  and  on  the  face  of  the  mountains ;  and  might  be 
readily  sold  to  the  merchants  and  exporters,  or  exchanged  for  such  European  neces- 
saries and  comforts  as  the  settlers  mig^t  require. 

With  respect  to  food,  it  may  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  both  for  the  use  of 
man  and  animals,  with  much  less  labour,  and  with  infinitely  greater  returns  than  in  the 
Northern  Colonies.  Two  crops  of  Buck  Wheats  Guinea  com,  and  above  all  Maize  or 
Indian  com  may  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  year,  besides  Plantains,  Yams,  the  Bread- 
frait  and  the  Sweet  Potatoe,  all  which  are  found  to  be  most  palatable,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious  food.  Hogs  and  poultry  to  any  extent  may  be  raised  at  comparatively  little 
expence  from  the  surplus  grain  and  vegetable  substances,  whicb  would  with  a  little 
industry  greatly  exceed  the  consumption  of  a  family.  Grass  could  also  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  pasture  a  cow,  and  a  horse  or  mule.  The  first  for  milk  for  the  children  of  a 
family ;  the  latter  for  the  use  of  the  plantation.  Green  vegetables  can  also  be  raised  with 
great  advantage  in  all  the  West  India  Islands,  such  as  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Carrots^  TW- 
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nifiSj  Parsnipgf  Peas,  and  Calavances^  Sfc*  The  introduction  of  a  white  population  under 
proper  encouragement  would,  in  process  of  time^  convert  every  island  in  the  British  West 
Indies  into  a  complete  garden,  banish  disease  arising  from  the  woods  and  morasses,  and 
augment  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  an  extent  highly  favourable  to  the  interests  and  the 
opulence  of  the  parent  state. 

Hitherto  few  of  the  British  Planters  have  paid  attention  to  Horticulture,  or  indeed  to 
any  species  of  cultivation  other  than  SugWy  Runif  CottoUf  and  CoffeSy  being  the  staple 
articles.  Fruits  of  almost  every  kind,  which  are  raised  in  the  Southern  latitudes,  may  be 
cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  the  West  India  Islands,  namely  Grapes  of  the  finest 
flavour  and  quality,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other  stone  fruit,  in  addition  to 
Limes,  Lemons,  and  Oranges  in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  many  other  tropical  fruits, 
all  which  might  be  cultivated  by  small  settlers  at  little  or  no  expence  after  the  trees 
are  once  planted.  The  Grapes  could  be  manufactured  into  Raisins  for  exportation, 
while  the  green  fruits  might  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  the* 
crews  of  ships  resorting  to  the  islands. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calqulate  in  a  climate  and  soil,  capable  of  producing  so  great  a  variety 
of  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury,  to  what  an  extent  the  aggregate  value  of  each  Colony 
might  be  carried,  aided  by  a  considerable  white  population  once  fairly  established.  By 
clearing  the  woods  and  cultivating  the  soil  the  climate  would  gradually  improve  and 
become  more  and  more  healthy,  while  the  means  of  obtaining  abundance  of  food  would 
rapidly  increase  the  population.     But  this  is  not  alL 

A  considerable  augmentation  of  the  colonial  militia  would  render  unnecessary  the  ex* 
pence  of  sending  large  bodies  of  troops  from  the  parent  state  for  the  protection  of  the  Colo- 
nies against  insurrections  among  the  Negroes  in  time  qf  peace  and  for  protection  in  time  of 
war,  or  at  least  perhaps  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  extent  hitherto  required  after  these  set- 
tlements had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  They  would  ultimately  be  defended 
by  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  born  in  the  Islands  and  accustomed  to  the  climate. 

The  mortality,  so  fatal  to  troops  sent  from  the  Parent  State,  would  in  a  great  measure 
cease  to  exist;  while  these  valuable  Colonies  would  be  preserved  as  territories  of  the 
trown  for  ages  yet  to  come.  According  to  the  system  heretofore  pursued, .  if  it  shall  continue 
unaltered,  little  or  no  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  the  Colonies  remaining  forty  years 
longer  attached  to  the  mother  country.  The  coloured  and  black  inhabitants  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things^  overwhelm  a  white  population  so  inadequate  from  the  great  disparity  of 
tiumbers  to  the  means  of  defence  or  security. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  this  nation  has  the  necessity  of  the  measure  proposed 
been  so  self-evident ;  and  it  may  also  be  added,  that  at  no  period  has  it  been  practicable 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  carry  it  into  eifect  with  so  much  ease  and  advantage  to  the 
nation  as  at  present.  It  has  been  already  seen  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  worH,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  extensive  war  in  which  the  nation  has  been  so  long  engaged,  which  has  drawn  from 
the  industry  of  the  country  a  great  number  of  the  male  population,  that  there  is  no  want 
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labofftrefsf,  either  in  agricultare  or  hafidfcraft  employments,  and  that  even  nnder  the 
circumstance  of  a  great  redaction  of  marriages  occasioned  by  the  war,  every  five  year». 
Add  about  one  niillion  of  souls  to  the  general  population  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  great  assistance  which  manufacturers  derive  from  ingenious  machinery,  so  rndts-* 
pensably  necessary  to  enable  this  country  to  enter  into  competition  with  fbreign  states, 
joined  to  the  insufiiciency  of  food  and  labour  for  the  support  as  well  as  the  employment 
of  a  more  dense  population,  cleariy  demonstrates  the  policy  as  well  as  the  humanity  of 
finding  an  asylum  in  His  Majesty's  trsinsatlantic  dominions  ibr  those  who  can  neither  be 
easily  fed  or  comfortably  supported  by  their  labour  in  the  parent  state. 

It  has  been  atreudy  shewn,  that  a  great  resource  is  to  be  found  in  the  North  American 
Coktiies ;  and  H  is  now  attempted  to  be  demonstrated,  that  a  still  naore  beneficial  em- 
ployment is  accessible  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  where  slighter  and  less  expensive 
bouses,  cheaper  clothing,  and  a  soil  more  abundantly  prolific  hold  out  considerable  en« 
eouragement  to  those  who  may  avail  themselves  of  the  option  of  a  tropical  climate* 

The  present  above  all  other  periods  is  most  favourable  for  this  species  of  emigration, 
whether  directed  to  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  countries  attached  to  the  British 
Crown. 

The  necessaries,  required  for  the  equipment  of  these  emigrants,  can  be  supplied  not 
Mly  from  the  numerous  articles  now  in  the  stores  of  the  Commissary  General  and  the 
l^arrack  departments,  but  from  the  vast  quantities  which  must  be  returned  from  the 
seats  of  war,  which  are  now  no  longer  wanted*,  and  which  must  either  perish  or  be  sold 
at  less  tiban  one  twentieth  part  of  their  original  ^alue : — such  as  Beds  and  Bedding, 
Shtnkets,  Cawrfids,  SMefSt  Ruffs,  Barrack-funnlure^  Camp-farniturej  Cooking   Utensils^ 

•  _  

Gte^Sy  Fire  Irons f  Tia  Lanterns,  Spadts^  Shovels^  Pick^axesf  Hammers y  Axes^  Chisels, 
Sawsy  Sfedge-hammersy  Anvils ^  Vicesl  and  aH  other  utensils.  Inn  bedsteads,  and  a 
great  vm'iety  of  other  articles,  which  might  be  placed  in  depots  for  the  use  of  settlers, 
and  to  be  distributed  according  to  their  respective  wants,  to  which  for  the  northern  cK- 
mates  might  be  added  second-band  great-coats  and  other  wearing  apparel. 

'  Itt  fact,  from  the  extent  of  the  supplies  to  the  vast  armies  in  the  pay  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  must  be  reduced  on  the  establishtnent  of  Peace,  there  is  scarcely  an  article, 
that  an  emigrate  cati  require  for  domestic  comfort,  or  for  ag^'icultural  purposes,  or  even 
for  the  fistieries,  which  government  may  not  furnish  without  any  pressure  upon  the 
nation  ;  since  even  if  they  were  not  confeiTed  as  a  gift,  but  purchased  if  exposed  to  pub- 
lic sale,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  value,  and  sold  afterwards  to  the  emigrants,  at  the 
prices  so  ascertained,  almost  every  necessary  might  be  obtained  at  so  low  a  price  as  ta 
be  within  the  ability  of  e^^ery  class  to  supply  their  wants. 

The  labour  of  the  British  people,  thus  assisted  and  encouraged,  would  very  soon 
lie  highfy  productive  not  "Only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  mother  country,  by  the  exportation 
of  their  produce  and  the  importatioB  of  British  manufactures.  So  that  instead  of  living  in 
idleness  and  pov^erty  at  home  they  would  be  placed  in  situations,  holding  out  a  certaia 
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proepert  of  comfort  and  iudependeoce  to  themselves  and  families  as  the  fruits  of  |;beir  in* 
dostry.  Stinmlated  by  such  prospects  great  exertions  would  in  general  be  made; 
and  self-interesty  likely  to  he  gratified,  would  generate  industry  where  it  did  not  before 
exist.  The  gift  of  a  freehold  landed  property,  as  a  reward  for  the  toils  endured 
and  the  hazards  experienced  in  the  service  of  their  country  by  sea  luid  land^  would 
cerate  powerfully  in  encouraging  industry ;  it  would  at  the  same  time  shew  the  attention 
of  government  to  the  brave  men,  who  have  sustained  the  hardships  of  a  long  and  protracted 
war. 

The  boon  thus  given  would  cost  nothings  since  the  lands,  not  bein.g  fit  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar  cane,  would  otherwise  nemain  unsaleable^  or  would  produce  little 
that  could  prove  an  object  of  the  least  consequence  to  the  nation,  while  a  tenfold  return 
would  be  made  by  the  increase  of  the-pvoduce  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  augmer^a- 
tion  of  the  trade  with  the  parent  state. 

By  adopting  'this  policy,  the  population  of  the  extended  -British  Empire  might  in 
course  of  time  pr4>duce  by  land  and  labour  double,  or  in  the  Colonies  treble  what  it 
does  at  ^present  j  hence  the  resources  of  the  nation  would  be  increased  in  every  di- 
rection. 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  state  thus  much  by  way  of  explanation,  and  with 
a  view  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  a  more  enlarged  view  and  an  ample  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  subject. 

The  British  West  India  Colonies  appear  never  to  have  been  viewed  with  that  partial 
eye,  which  their  importance  deserves.  It  would  seem,  that,  considerii^  the  empire  at 
*latge  as  one  great  family,  the  landed  interest  in  every  quarter  of  the  British  Dominions 
should  equally  partake  of  the  fostering  hand  of  the  legislature.  The  fluctuations  in  pro« 
perty  which  have  taken  place  in  all  or  most  of  the  West  India  Islands, — the  casualties 
to  which  they  are  exposed, — ^the  great  expences  incurred,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  in 
transporting  their  produce  to  the  mother  country, — the  high  duties  imposed  on  the  produce 
of  the  soil, — the  hazards  to  which  the  land-holders  are  liable  by  hurricanes  and  bad 
seasons  producing  deficient  crops,  and  frequently  bad  markets  have  brought  thousands  of 
industrious  individuals  from  a  state  of  afBuence  to  misery  and  want.  The  records  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  and  the  Register  Offices  in  the  different  Islands,  but  particularly  in 
Jamaica,  exhibit  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  casualties  to  which  the  trans-atlantic  landholder 
is  exposed.  Almost  one  half  of  the  once  valuable  estates  in  not  a  few  of  the  islands  were 
not  long  since  under  execution  in  theihaods  of  the  sheriff,  or  the  property  transferred  to  the 
mortgagees  in  the  parent  state,  by  which  the  chief  part  of  the  formerly  respectable  inha* 
bitants  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  ancient  inheritances. 

From  the  year  1807  to  1811  inclusive,  a  period  of  great  distress  in  the  West  Indies, 
when  the  average  price  of  sugar^  was  below  &ls.  Qd.  .per  cwt.  exclusive  of  duty,  the 
West  India  landholder  did  not  merely  cultivate  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, but  he  also  paid  a  contribution  for  being  employed  as  bailiifon  his  own  land, 
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to  the  txtent  of  whatever  sum  the  sugar  sold  for  under  37«.  Sd.;  a  situation  alto, 
gether  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  civilized  society.  In  fact^  the  whole  iucome, 
arising*  from  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  was  absorbed  in  the  duty  and  charges. 

In  this  deplorable  situation  of  things  the  West  India  landholder  having  no  income, 
his  mortgagee  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  had  advanced  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
supreme  government,  naturally  increased  the  debt  upon  the  estate.  When  from  a  series 
of  misfortunes  this  debt  became  of  sufficient  magnitude,  the  British  creditor  obtained  all 
his  debtor  had  to  give — He  obtained  his  wfwle  estate. 

By  such  sacrifices,  the  imposts  were  paid  and  rendered  productive  >  to  an  extent 
which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  under  other  circumstances,  or  in  any  other 
state  of  society.  The  result  has  been,  that  in  these  unfortunate  years  the  ruin  of  the 
original  proprietors  has  been  gradually  completed.  Estate  after  estate  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  mortgagees  and  creditors  absent  from  the  islands,  leaving  large  districts 
in  which  there  is  not  a  single  proprietor  of  a  sugar  plantation  resident! 

The  effect,  produced  by  this  train  of  misfortunes,  has  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Parent  State  in  their  connection  with  the  valuable  Colony  of  Jamaica* 
The  depopulation  of  the  Colony,  by  the  degradation  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  part 
of  the  community,  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  temporary  revenue,  which  ought  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  consumer,  but  which  was  actually  paid  by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

It  requires  no  power  of  argument  to  demonstrate  the  policy  of  retaining  well  educated 
and  enlightened  individuals  in  their  proper  situations,  especially  in  a  country  where 
personal  influence  and  intelligence  are  indispensably  necessary  to  repress  disorders,  and  to 
give  vigour  and  energy  to  the  law  ;  since  great  exertions  of  the  human  mind  are  most 
essential  where  the  state  of  society  is  so  unequally  poised. 

This  reasoning  applies  more  to  Jamaica  than  to  the  other  Islands,  although  all  of 
them  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  oscillations  and  vicissitudes  in  the  transfer 
of  property,  arising  from  circumstances,  which  do  not  apply  to  the  landed  interest  iq  the 
Parent  State. 

However  men  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  originally  establishing 
Colonies,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  policy  of  rendering  those  that  have  become 
productive  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  proprietors  and  the  parent  state.  They  are  both 
so  identified,  that  whatever  shall  operate  in  producing  prosperity  to  the  one  must  be  equally 
beneficial  to  the  other.  The  Colonies  have  cost  the  parent  state  immense  sums,  expended 
in  their  protection  in  periods  of  war;  and  it  is  only  by  the  uniform  and  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  that  a  remuneration  is  to  be  obtained. 

In  this  view,  it  becomes  an  object  of  state  policy  to  guard  them  against  any  contri- 
bution  towards  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  the  commodities  they  produce,  which  are 
intended,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  imported  articles,  should  fall  on  the  consumer  atone. 
It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1812  inclusive,  comprising^ 
five  years  and  twenty  weeks,  of  the  whole  duties  on  sugars  paid  to  jjovernment  the  West 
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India  land-holder  contributed  more  than  one*tbird  part  on  an  arerage,  namely 
£69691,508  1^.  lid.  makings  an  average  of  £1,1 15,251  0$^  lUd.  a  year,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  Table  founded  on  public  documents ;  but  it  will  likewise  appear,  that 
instead  of  one  third  the  West  India  Proprietor  actually  paid  nearly  one  half  the  duty  in 
the  years  1807,  1808  and  1811:— 


Ptcportion  cf  the  Duty  on  Sugars  paid  hy  the  Consutner  and  the  Planter  from  1807  to  1813  inclusive. 


Years. 


Weeki. 


Orois  mTerage 

price  of 

Sagars  nclu- 

diDg  Dttty. 


Gazette  price 

of  Sugars  on 

the  average 

of  a  year. 


1807 

53 

61  1 

1808 

52 

66  Si 

1809 

Si 

73  2J 

1810 

Si 

79  H 

1811 

Si 

66  7i 

18IS 

20 

70  IJ 

t.  d. 

S4  1 

S9  S| 

89  7i 

43  H 


Doty 


Per  Ccntage 

OD  the 

Sazette  price 

of  Sa(«r. 


27 
27 
27 
SO 
«7 
27 


78  1*, 

61  mv 

68«*T 
62  4W- 


Proportion  of  the  Duty 

paid  by  the  Consumer 

in  each  year. 


Per  Cwt. 


Per  Centage. 


Proportion  of  the  Duty 

paid  by  the  Planter 

in  each  Year. 


11  1 
16  H 
23  2i 
29  Il- 
ls 7| 
20  H 


82  i« 

46  4*H 


Per  Cwt. 


15  11 

10  8i 
3  9; 
0  lOj 

10  4i 
6  lOi 


Per  Cent aj^. 


27  H* 

36fi4T 
ISHft 


Aggregate  Proportion 
.of  (be  Doty  paid 
by    the    Planter 
in  each  Year. 


£•  S.  d. 

2»108,958    6  8 

1,445,625  0  0 

639,945  5  11^ 

161,055  IS  9 

1,888,155  16  li 

447,767  19  5« 


Quantity  of 
Sugars  paying 
Duty  in  each 
Year. 


Cwt. 

2,650,000 

2,700,000 
3^394,185 
8,771,060 
3,647,142 
1,306,557 


Total  estimated  amoimt  of  the  proportion  of  Duty  paid  by  the  Planter  durine  the  lasti 

5y«««d20week,  1^6^91^    1  11  Cwt.17,468^ 


Average  of  5  yearg  and  20  weeks  ending  16th  May  1812 


rfl, 115.251     6  I liCwt.2,91 1,4904 


Nothing  can  more  forcibly  prove  the  hardship,  to  which  the  cultiTators  of  the  great 
staple  commodity,  sugar,  have  been  subjected  in  those  years  when  prices  were  reduced, 
than  the  result  which  this  diagram  discloses. 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  state  of  the  West  India  Colonies  in  1807,  express  themselves  in  the  toUowing^ 
words : — 


«•  s. 


80  -  ; 

.  SO-  . 

-50 

78  -  . 

.  29  .  - 

-49 

76  .  . 

-  28  -  . 

-48 

74  .  - 

-  27  .  - 

-47 

72.  . 

.  26  .  - 

-46 

70  •  - 

-  25  .  - 

-45 

68  -  . 

-  24f  .  - 

.44 

66'    - 

.  23  -  - 

-43 

64  .  - 

.  22  -  - 

-42 

62  .  - 

-  21  .  - 

.  41 

60-  . 

-20  -  • 

-  40 
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*^  In  investigating  the  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  market,  from  whence 

*'  the  whole  of  the  Planter's  distress  appears  to  originate,  the  first  object  that 

Scale ofDuties  recommended.  <<  strikes  your  Committee  is  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  he  is  placed, 

Groupriee.    Govtmment.    Planter.    "  ^^*^^  prevents  him  alone  (in  exception  to  every  other  similar  case)  from  in- 

^<  demnifying  himself  from  the  increased  duty  and  other  expenees  attending  the 
**  cultivation  by  an  increase  ot  the  price  to  the  consumer ;  for  it  appears  that 
**  since  the  year  1799  the  duty  on  Sugar  has  been  raised  from  20  to  27s. 
**  and  contingently  to  30s.  per  cwt.  The  expenees  of  the  estates  are  calculated 
**  to  have  in  many  articles  risen  50  per  cent,  and  in  others  about  100  per  cent,  and 
**  the  price  has  fallen  from  69s«  to  33s.  6d.  the  average  ofihe  last  eight  months. 
^'  As  it  is  obvious  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  Duty  is  heavier  than  the 
^<  article  can  bear  at  its  present  price^  it  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  expedient 
^*  for  the  relief  of  the  home  market  to  extend  the  principle  which  has  been 
**  adopted  in  the  contingent  increase  from  27  to  30s.  So  that  the  maximum  of 
*'  duty  fi&ed  on  the  gross  price  of  80b.  affording  30s.  of  duty  and  50  to  the 
<^  Planter,  the  duty  should  be  thrown  back  on  a  similar  scale  in  proportion  to  the 
*'  depression  of  the  market  until  the  price  arrives  at  60s.  gross,  leaving  208. 
<^  (the  original-duty)  to-€rovernment,  and  40b.  to  the  planter,  or  in  other  word% 
«  a  reduction  of  Is.  duty  on  a  reduction  of  2s.  gross  price  for  the  average  then 
**  fiaced  for  the  new  duty  as  fkr  as  208.'' 

This  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was  however  not  adopted  by  Parliament,  nor  a 
similar  suggestion  expressed  in  fiitill  ^stronger  terms  to  the  same  effect  by  -a  subsequent 
Committee  appointed  in  t808.  The  result  has  been,  that  the  West  India  landholder 
has  sustained  the  heavy  bui^then  already  stated,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  Committee 
reported  *'  that  the  depression  of  prices  was  not  occasioned  by  any  excess  of  sugar  in  the 
*'  [British  Colonies,  which  had  done  little  more  than  keep  pace  ^ith  the  extension  of  the 
'^  British  consumption ;  and  that  it  was  just  and  reasonable,  that  they  should  be  placed 
^'  in  the  same  situsition  as  that  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  had  they  been  left  to  the 
**  exclusive  possession  of  the  market  of  the  kingdom  by  the  non-interference  of  the  sugars 
"  of  -^  captared  Colonies." 

The  same  Committee  in  1808  strongly  recommended  the  permission  of  a  barter 
trade,  exchanging  every  species  of  colonial  produce  for  lumber  and  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  then  glutted  markets  at  home ;  but  as  this  was  merely  a  temporary  expedient 
to  relieve  the  Colonies  in  time  of  war,  the  policy  of  which  may  be  very  doubtful  under 
a  change  of  circumstances,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  very  strong  arguments 
then  adduced  in  support  of 'the  meamire. 

Another  means  of  relieving  the  Colonies,  and  giving  encouragemeirt  to  the  culti- 
vators of  sugar,  by  sheltering  them  against  the  losses  they  sustain  in  consequeuce  of  being 
prohibited  from  refining  sugar  in  the  British  Colonies  by  an  existing  law,  which  imposes 
a  Duty  of  £8  8^.  Od.  per  cwt.  on  this  species  of  manufacture,  has  been  suggested  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 
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The  Committee  oF  the  Hoose  of  Comeseos,  bemg  called  upon  to  iiiTefttigttto  tho  policy  of  this  proliibitipn, 
duly  reported  to  Ae  House  of  Commons 'on  the  92i  Juno  160&    **  That  the  advantage^,  which  th^  planter  would 

'  derive  from  refining  his  sugar  before  he  exported  it»  are  dieae  First,  the  immense  loss  wodd  be  avosdedf 
*^  which  now  arises  fsom  drainage  in  the  pa8sage>  amounting  to  nearly  0De*-eighth  part  of  the  whde.    This  loss 

*  to  the  planter  of  sugar  may  be  estimated  at  its  shipment  at  the  low  rata  of  25*.  per  cwt,  not  lesson  the  importa* 
**  tion  than  £600»00O  sterling  per  annum*  It  is  indeed  ailedged,  that  this  loss  may  be  avoided  by  daying^  but 
**  it  appears  the  process  of  claying  is  not  applicable  to  all  sugars,  and  &ora  its  increasing  disuse  it  seems  to  be 
^  regarded  as  by  no  means  beneficiah  Another  benefit  would  arise  to  the  planter  fVon  tho^  great  increase  of 
**  his  distillery;  for  every  cwt.  of  sugar  refined  would  furnish  materials  for  thQ  distillation  of  nearly  thsoe gallons 
**  -of  ram,  and  this  without  any  additional  expenee.  A  third  benefit  to  be  expected  by  the  planter  would  be  Ae 
^  reduction  of  his  home  freight.  At  present  the  ships  en  an  average  obtain  barely-  one  third  of  a  freight  out, 
**  and  are  thereby  obliged  to  charge  two  thirds  on  their  freight  home»  Should  the  refining  take  |>lace  to  any 
"  extent  there  would  he  a  large  exportation  of  coals  and  utensils ;  besides,  as  the  freight  home  is  not  paid  on  tlie 
**  sugar  taken  on  board,  but  on  what  is  landed,  it  follows,  that  the  freight  of  that  e^^th  of  the  sugar,  which  is 
"' lost  on  the  passage  must  be  charged  on  the  remainder.  Was  this  waste  avoided,  it  is  obvious  thaioa  Uiis 
«  account  only  the  freight  home  might  be  reduced  one  eighth  without  loss  to  the  ship-owner,  and  this  would  be 
**  at  the  present  vahie  of  freight  a  saving  to  the  planter  of  about  £900,000  on  his  whole  importation.  Lastlyt 
^*  a  benefit  of  no  small  importance  may  arise  to  the  colonies  frcmi  the  number  of  Europeans,  who  would  be 
^  wanted  in  various  capacities  for  the  refinery,  and  by  this  means  would  obviate  the  alarming  decrease  of  the 
**  white  population,  which  the  present  distress  of  the  colonies  cannot  fhil  to  accelerate.  To  this,  may  be  added^ 
*<  tlrnt  the  refinery  would  furnish  to  a  considerable  number  of  negroes  an  employment  superior  to  field  labour,  and 
^  thereby  contribute  to  that  gradation  among  them,  upon  which  their  improvemevit  and  well'-being  so  much  de* 
^*  pend.  To  the  shipping  interest  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  injury  could  possibly  occur.  Instead  of  1  cwt. 
**  of  raw  sugar  the  freight  home  would  be  56lb.  refined,  221b.  Bastard,  and  three  gallons  of  Rum,  which  are  at 
^  least  equivalent:  With  regard  to  the  revenue,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  duty  laid  on  the  refined  sugar  and  bastard 
**  should  equal  the  raw  sugar  which  produced  it,  no  loss  would  arise.  In  some  other  points  of  view,  the  altera* 
*'  tion  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  revenue.  The  waste  being  avoided,  a  greater  quantity  would  arrive,  and 
**  arriving  at  no  additional  expenee  it  might  be  afibrded  cheaper.  The  consumption  thereby  promoted,  the 
**  duties  must  increase.  The  revenue  would  also  gain  in  another  way.  It  has  been  found  impoFsible  to  prevent 
'*  melasses  in  the  refinery  from  getting  illegally  into  distillation,  by  which  the  revenue  ismaterialfy  injured.  No. 
^  such  consequences'comld  result  from  melassea  produced  in  the  West  ludies,  as  the  article  is  not  of  suffiq^nt  vef^if 
**  to  pay  the  charges  of  importation.  It  has^been  observed,  that  the  planter  loses  one  eighth  of  his  produce;- 
**  one  eighth  of  his  capital  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  unproductive.  Capital,  under  such  circumstance^. 
'*  not  only  detracts  from  the  income  of  the  individual,  but  is  so  much  loss  of  national  stock,  and  in  this  light  must 
**  be  regarded  the  two  sums  before  stated^  making  an  aggregate  loss  to  individuals  and  the  nation  of  iS900>000 
*'  per  annum." 

'*  It  is  next  to  be  considered,  what  effect  such  alteration  in  the  duty  wouJiL  h^ve  <m  the  domestic  refinery,. 
'^  for  the  encouragement  of  which  it  was  obviously  first  imposed.  In  as  far  as  the  colonial  re6nery  may  be  pro^ 
^  moted  by  such  alteration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  domestic  refinery  must  decrease,  and  if  this  effect 
**  were  extensive  and  immediate,  the  greatest  injury  could  not  fail  to  arise  to  those,  who  on  the  faith  of  existing 
^  laws  embarked  their  capital  in  these  establishments.  Presuming  that  the  House  woijild  not  entertam  a  mea« 
'*  sure,  which  could  have  such  an  effect,  without  at  the  same  time  a  consideration  of  compensation  to  individuids,, 
**  who  might  be  injured  by  it,  your  oommittee  thouglit  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  inquiry,  as  to  the  amount 
of  these  ctqpitals,  and  the  nature  of  their  investment*'' 

It  was  stated,  that  there  were  two  years  ago  364*  refining  pans  employed  in  London  alone,  but  that  70  of 
^'  these  are  now  out  of  employment.  The  number  of  pans  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  supposed  to 
^'  be  240 ;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  an  equal  proportion  of  these,,  viz.  46  are  from  the  same  cause  out  of  em.-s 


At 
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^*  plojxnenu  Tlie  total  then  would  be  four  hundred  and  eighty-eigbt  pans  in  employ)  and  one  hundred  and  atttees 
**  out  of  employ.  The  capital  neceaiary  for  each  pan  it  stated  at  jj^SyOOO,  «f  which  two  thirds  are  allotted  for  build- 
'<  ii^,  and  one  third  for  the  utensils.  To  keep  a  pan  at  work  a  further  coital  of  1^69000  in  London,  and  a 
**  larger  sum  at  the  out-ports  is  requi^te  for  the  purchase  of  sugar,  and  to  discharge  the  requisite  expences.  But 
**  this  latter  capital  does  not  come  into  the  present  yiew,  as  it  would  not  be  engaged  were  the  refinery  to  stop. 
^'  Allowing  therefore  i^3>000  for  each  pan,  it  would  amount  to  £lfiiS4ffiO0  for  those  that  are  in  employ,  and 
<*  1^8489000  for  those  that  are  out  of  employ ;  but  as  the  latter  capital  may  not  at  any  rate  become  again  productive, 
<<  it  would  be  hardly  reasonable  to  allow  for  it  as  if  it  were  so  at  present,  and  perhaps  half  the  value  may  be 
*<  considered  as  only  liable  to  depreciation.  This  deduction  would  leave  the  total  of  the  buildings  and  utensils 
^  subject  to  a  loss  of  j£l, 688,000.  This  however  would  not  be  total  loss,^  as  many  of  the  buildings  would  be  con- 
'<  vertible  to  other  purposes,  and  of  all  the  scite  and  materials  would  retain  their  value.  Neither  would  the 
<<  utensils  be  entirely  lost.  An  estimate  of  tliis  nature  cannot  be  expected  to  be  exact,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  wide 
<<  of  the  mark  that  the  total  eventual  loss  would  be  half  their  cost,  or  £819,000> 

**  Your  committee  thought  it  right  to  present  to  the  House  the  extreme  case,  in  order  to  shew  that  even 
^*  the  extreme  case  tnouU  net  hccasion  a  loss  equal  to  txhat  arises  annually  in  the  present  system.'^ 

<*  This  extremity  could  however  hardly  occur.  Your  committee  have  already  observed,  that  in  a  matter  so 
<'  new  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  difficulties  n;iight  arise  entirely  to  obstruct  the  refinery  in  the  West  Indies.  At 
<<  any  rate  it  is  probable,  that  from  want  of  ci^ital  there  the  progress  would  be  very  gradual,  and  that  the  colo- 
<<  nial  refinery  would  at  last  be  confined  to  such  sugars  as  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  waste  in  the  passage,  and  are 
<*  least  able  to  pay  the  freight  in  a  raw  state.  Thus  it  may  be  supposed,  that  ultimately  not  above  one  half  of  the 
<<  domestic  refineries  would  be  superseded  by  those^f  the  West  Indies,  and  therefore  not  above  one-half  of  the 
*'  above-mentioned  injury  would  arise,  and  this  would  be  rendered  less  by  its  being  gradual  and  in  a  great  part 
f  *  remote.  So  much  however  is  certain,  that  in  as  far  as  the  measure  should  produce  any  effect,  that  effect  will 
**  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  planter  and  the  natioui  and  that  the  benefits  arising  from  it  will  furnish  ample  funds 
*^  for  compensating  any  injury  that  it  may  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  refinery  not  succeed  in  the 
^  West  Indies,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  from  an  unsuccessful  speculation  any  serious  injury  could  arise  to  the 
*<  refineries  in  this  country." 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  all  difficulties  might  be  easily  removed,  which  have 
hitherto  been  opposed  to  a  refinery  of  sugars  in  the  colonies.  The  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  such  a  measure  are  so  clearly  explained  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  that 
nothing  remains  to  be  added  with  regard  to  its  policy  and  expediency.  An  indulgence 
however,  so  apparently  reasonable,  could  only  be  extended  to  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar 
chiefly  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  since  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  annual  produce  is 
sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  scale  in  a  raw  state,  and  constitutes  the  whole  con- 
sumption  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  consumed 
by  the  middle  and  even  the  higher  orders  of  society.  In  many  instances  it  is  even  pre- 
ferred to  the  refined  at  nearly  the  same  price. 

It  appears  from  the  public  accounts,  tliat  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  rapidly  increasing  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  year  1792  it 
appears  from  the  Custom  House  accounts,  that  the  sugar  retained  for  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  and  exported  to  Ireland  amounted  to  1,478,847  cwt.  equal  to  113,758  hogsheads 
of  13  cwt.  each.  The  consumption  for  the  year  eniding  the  31st  December  1807  had 
nearly  reached  200,000  hogsheads,  (exclusive  of  what  was  used  in  the  distilleries,)  while 
lat  the  present  period  (1814)  it  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  230,000  hogsheads.    The 
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importntioii  from  ill  tlia  Britiah  odonies/ inek  iiog  St.  LucUi  and  Tobago^  may  be  Mti* 
mated  at  this  time  at  about  260,000  hogsheads,  of  13  cwt.  tm  an  average* 

The  gvw»  duties  paid  on  the  consumptioo  appear,  from  aecoants  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, to  amount  to  the  billowing  sums  in  the  years  1810,  1811,  and  1812  :->- 

r5th  January  1810 amounted  to  £3»37d,905 

Duties  paid  in  Great  Britain^ 5th  January  1811     •••...    Idem  3,117,330 

Cdth  January  1812 Idem  3,339,218 

r  5th  January  1810    .*.,,,    Idem  598,298 

Duties  paid  in  Ireland.  J  5th  January  181  i    »    •    «    «    ^    ,    Idem  431,320 

C5th  January  1812     ^ Idem  681,158 

The  prices  in  1813  have  greatly  advanced,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  consumed 
in  the  distilleries  in  1812-13,  and  the  subsequent  renewal  of  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  the  pressure  upon  this  West  India  landholders  was  sq 
great  during  the  seven  preceding  years,  that  it  will  require  liberal  prices  for  some  years  ta 
come,  in  order  to  make  up  for  their  siwers  and  heavy  lesseSt  When  the  duties  p9  ram, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  other  colonial  produce  are  added  to  those  obtained  for  sugar,  the  im« 
portance  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  as  a  productive  source  of  revenue,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  further  elucidatiou. 

Next  to  the  staple  articles  of  sugar  and  rum,  coffee  has  become  an  article  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  has  already  appeared  from  its  rapid  increase  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica*  In  four  years  ending  the  80th  September  1791,  the  average  exportation  from 
that  iriand  amounted  only  to  l,6O3,6061bs.  In  1804,  it  had  increased  to  22,000,000lbs., 
while  during  three  years  ending  30th  September  1808,  the  average  exportation  exceeded 
28,500,0001bs. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  about  £20,000,000 
ef  capital  have  been  invested  in  cofiee  settlements  in  that  island,  which  ought  to  have 
yielded  an  annual  revenue  to  the  caltivatoi*s  of  £1,700,000;  but  the  stagnation  of  trade 
and  the  reduced  prices  in  the  years  1809,  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  left  little  or  nothing  in 
return  for  capital  and  labour,  on  the  contrary,  where  sales  were  made  after  paying  insur- 
ance, freight,  commission,  dock  dues,  and  the  numerous  other  cfaargen,  the  unfortunate 
planter  was  in  several  instances  brought  in  debt,  instead  of  receiving  a  net  proceeds. 

The  calamity  occasioned  by  this  depression  in  the  markets  was  truly  deplorable. 
The  proprietors  of  numerous  estates  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  and  distress. 
Their  condition  was  not  a  gradual  falling  off,«— a  diminution  of  income  to  be  met  by  rigid 
economy,  retrenchments,  and  privations.  It  was  a  state  which  could  not  be  conceived 
to  exist  by  agriculturists  in  Europe.  For  a  time  the  productions  of  the  land  became 
absolutely  of  no  value,  either  to  sell,  barter,  or  pledge,  whilst  a  heavy  expence  was  in- 
cun'ed  for  food,  clothing,  and  medical  care  of  the  negro-labourers,  for  public  taxes,  and 
parochial  assessments ;  thus  yielding  nothing  for  the  support  of  the  proprietors  and  ^the 
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maintenance  of  their  families,  of  whom  the  younger  branches  were  in  many  instances  re« 
siding  in  England  for  their  education. 

These  distresses  are  feelingly  expressed  in  an  Address  and  Reptesentation  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  the  Prince  Bfegent,  dated  the  12th  December  181 1,  in  the  foU 
lowing  words  :«-^ 

^  For  two  yean  hat  this  calamitous  state  of  things  been  endured.  The  crops  of  1809  and  1 810  are  in  a  state 
**  worse  than  useless;  a  third  draws  to  a  close,  and  no  appearance  of  alleviation.  The  crop  is  gathering,  but  its 
*'  exuberance  excites  no  sensation  of  pleasure.  The  proprietor  sickens  at  the  additional  labour  of  his  people^ 
**  while  he  is  unable  to  give  them  the  usual  remuneration  for  their  toil*  In  vain  are  these  unfortunate  men  told 
^  to  direct  their  industry  to  other  pursuits :.  the  lands  on  which  their  negroes  are  settled,  and  to  which  they  are 
**  fondly  attached,  are  in  general  unfit  for  any  other  staple*  Even  the  desperate  expedient  of  abandoning  their 
«*  lands>  sacrificing  two  thirds  of  their  capital,  and  disposing  of  the  remaining  third,  consisting  of  negroes  and 
**  moveable  property,  is  not  in  their  power.  To  remove  such  bodies  of  labourers  from  their  homes  and  provision 
**  grounds  would  be  pregnant  with  infinite  danger  to  the  country ;  but  if  o&red  for  sale, — ^Who  can  buy  them  i 
^  The  proprietors  of  old  sugar  plantations  are  sinking  themselves  under  accumulated  burthens ;  and  no  person  of 
«*  any  capital  thinks  of  embaiking  in  new  speculations  in  the  colonies.'' 

These  details  shew  the  vicissitudes  to  which  West  India  property  is  exposed,  and 
how  much  the  fostering  hand  of  the  parent  state  is  necessary  to  remove  as.  far  as  possible 
the  causes,  which  produce  these  too  frequent  calamities.  The  fortunate  change  however 
which  has  delivered  Europe  from  the  afflicting  scourge,  which  obstructed  the  general 
course  of  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  will  hereafter  greatly 
diminish  the  commercial  distresses  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  render  them  less  liable 
to  the  casualties  depicted  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  and  in  the  Address  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Jamaica. 

The  vast  imporiiance  of  establishing  and  encouraging  coffee  settlements  in  all  the  Bri- 
tish islands  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  assigned  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government;  since  it  is  chiefly  through  this  medium  that  an  inferior  white 
population,  so  indispensably  necessary  for  the  security  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
colonies,  can  be  obtained. 

The  markets  of  Europe  being  now  universally  opened,  a  strong  and  well  grounded 
hope  may  be  entertained^  that  the  blessingps  of  peace  will  be  enjoyed  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  bringing  with  it  the  power  of  introducing  coffee  into  the  consumption  (relieved  of 
the  burthen  of  high  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges)  at  such  moderate  prices  as  to 
render  its  beverage  accessible  to  all  ranks  of  people,  and  yet  yielding  a  fair  return  to  the 
growers.  This  article  under  such  circumstances  can  scarcely  be  too  much  encouraged, 
since  it  can  be  raised  upon  land,  which  can  neither  be  converted  into  sugar  plantations^ 
nor  into  fields  for  the  cultivation  of  maize,  and  other  grains  peculiar  to  tropical  climates. 
It  may  be  raised  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  and  on  lands  which  might  remain  for  ever 
useless  and  unproductive. 
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Except  in  Jamaica,  this  valoable  article  has  made  bat  little  progress  in  the  other 
British  islands,  which  upon  the  whole  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  1 33^371402  pounds. 

The  Colonies  captnred  from  the  Dntch  may  be  estimated— in  Dema^) 

fl    .           T>    u-            Ari  \  12,580,000 

rara,  Snnnam,  Berbice,  and  Cura^oa )  - 

The  French  Islands  of  Alartinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St*  Lucia      •    •    7460,000. 

The  Danish  Islands  of  St  Croix,  St  Thomas,  and  St  John's       •    •         64,000 

St  Domingo— average  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  three  years,  > 

Tiz.  1809-10.11— 19,3tt4,6e61bs.  suppose  in  aU (40,000,000 

Estimated  produce  of  all  the  West  India  Colonies,  excepting  the)        ^^^^ 

Spanish,  which  is  uncertain,  but  supposed  inconsiderable    .    •     .     j     '      * 

The  universal  taste  for  cofiee  on  the  continent,  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  authorises  a  well-grounded  expectationt  that  four  times  the  quantity  above  stated 
may  find  consumers  at  the  average  price  of  nine-pence  per  pound,  which  would  yield  a 
fair  profit  to  the  cultivator^  after  paying  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  on  the 
the  reduced  scale  of  a  peace  establishment.  At  this  price  it  would  be  accessible  to  the 
great  -mass  of  the  foreign  consumers,  even  although  the  Sovereigns  of  the  country  should 
impose  a  moderate  duty  upon  it  To  the  British  consumers  however  it  would  not  be 
accessible  in  retail  under  lid.  or  JSd.  a  pound,  since  the  present  duty  of  seven-pence 
would  amount  to  77A  per  cent*  on  an  ahicle  now  produced  in  the  British  Colonies  to  an 
extent  exceeding  six  times  the  present  consumption,  although  by  a  moderate  duty  the 
home  consumption  might  eithaust  the  whole. 

Previous  to  the  year  1808,  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to  consider 
cofiee  as  an  article  cultivated  in  the  British  islands;  and  therefore^  duty  was  imposed 
amounting  to  about  250  per  cent,  on  the  import  price  of  the  article.  And  the  Excise 
restrictions  were  so  severe  as  to  discourage  the  consumption  in  every  possible  way.  In 
1809  the  distresses  of  the  coffee-planters  being  brooght  under  the  review  of  the  then 
minister  of  finance  under  circumstances  which  disclosed  the  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  the 
growth  of  cofiee  in  the  British  islands,  but  more  particularly  in  Jamaica,  he  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  an  alteration,  which  removed  the  restrictions  and  prohi- 
bitions as  to  roasting  and  grinding  cofiee  in  private  houses,  and  to  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
to  seven-pence  a  pound  of  Customs  and  Excise.  The  result  has  been,  that  the  revenue 
has  increased  226  per  cent,  on  an  aggregate  of  five  years. 
When  the  duty  was  2^.  2d.  per  pound,  it  appears  from  the  finance  accounts,^ 
that  the  net  revenue  received  in  the  years  ending  the  5th  January  1804-5*  C  £210,389 

6' 7-and  8,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to •    '•    •     •    .3 

When  the  duty  was  afterwards  reduced  to  7d.  a  pound,  the  same  accounts^ 
shew  that  the  net  revenue  received  in  the  years  ending  the  5th  January  (.£475,182 
1809-10-11-12  and  13  amounted  to i ) 

X  See  the  Table  annexed  to  this  Chapter. 
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And  yet  not^ithirtandiDg^  this  great  angmentation  of  revenue^  and  increaAed  oonsumption^ 
the  retenue  on  tea  was  not  in  any  respect  diminished. 

But  this  increase  afibrded  no  relief;  since  in  the  years  1811  and  1813  the  quantity  of 
coflfee  from  all  quarters  had  so  accnmulated  in' the  warehouses  in  London  and  the  other 
ports  of  the  kingdom  as  to  be  equal  to  nearly  200fi00fi00  of  pounds,  absorbing  a  .capital 
of  little  less  than  ten  millions  sterling  to  the  great  distress  of  the  cultivators,  the  con- 
signees who  made  advances  to  their  constituents,  and  to  the  merchants  who  imported  on 
their  own  account. 

Great  sacrifices  were  of  course  made  where  an  impericus  necessity  existed  for  making 
sales  at  any  price,  insomach  that  coflfee,  which  had  been  usually  aold  from  90s.  to  100^. 
per  cwt.  was  actually  disposed  of  at  the  low  price  from  30s.  to  40^.  Considerable  assist- 
itnee  t?as  aflbrded  during  Uiis  period  of  distress,  particularly  in  1811,  through  tiie  medium 
»f  shipments  to  Gibraltar  and  Malt<(,  but  in  particular  to  the  latter  port  At  lengtii  a 
j[>artial  opening  o^  the  ports  in  the  North  of  Europe  being  followed  by  the  means  of  a 
more  direct  and  i^&tended  intercourse^  at  the  close  of  the  year  1813  the  article  attained 
nearly  its  full  vakie. 

Daring  tiie  period  when  coffee  could  be  obtained  at  prices'  which  placed  at  least 
ibur-penCe  per  pound  of  the  duty  upon  the  cultivator,  and  three^pence  only  on  the  con* 
smner,  the  consumption  becUme  rapid,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  where  i&e  retail 
prices  were  speedily  reduced  from  4s.  9d.to  \s.  9d.  and  2#.  a  pound  in  1811  for  raasted 
toffee,  and  from  is.  3d.  to  1^.  M.  for  the  same  artioie  unroasted.  This  was  effected  by 
the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  who  were  interested  in  extending  the  home  coa- 
irmiption  for  the  benefit  of  then*  conrtituents,  and  who  made  gfreat  exertions  with  a  view 
to  this  object.  The  attention  at  the  time  which  was  bestowed  on  the  best  means  of 
extending  llie  British  consumption  led  to  a  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  prevent  aU 
temptation  to  ifiicit  trade  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  vrith  a  view  also  to  increase  the 
revenue,  the  duty  should  not  exceed  fourpence  per  pound,  or  44iV  per  cent,  on  the  import 
price  of  the  raw  material,  including  the  freight  and  charges. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
secure  a  consumption  in  the  parent  state  for  the  full  extent  of  the  growth  of  coffee  in 
the  British  islands,  so  as  not  only  to  render  the  nation  independent  of  foreign  sales,  but 
more  particularly  to  sSwd  encouragement  to  an  inferior  class  of  white  settlers  (already 
gtrongly  enforced)  who  might  cultivate  this  article  with  the  certainty  of  always  obtaining  a 
fair  return  for  their  labour.  Previous  to  1809,  when  the  duty  was  2s.  2d.  per  pound,  the 
total  consumption  only  amounted  to  864,144  lbs.  Tn  three  years  after,  when  the  duty 
iriras  reduced  to  seven- pence,  the  average  consumption  amounted  to  5,670,632  pounds. 

There  being  a  great  diversity  in  the  qualities,  and  of  course  in  the  actual  value  of 
coffee  the  same  as  in  tea,  it  would  appear  both  jast  and  expedient,  that  instead  of  a  fixed 
and  positive  impost  on  all  coffee,  an  ad  valorefn  duty  should  take  place  as  a  more  just  and 
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equitable  principle  of  taxatNW  *  This  would  proTe  leas  inoowvanient  tkaoi'  may  apfpear  at 
first  view,  since  it  has  been  very  generally  the  praciice  to  dispose  of  coffee  by  public 
auction,  through  which  medium,  as  at  the  East  India  sales,  the  duty  can  be  easUy 
ascertained.  The  consumption  of  the  inferior  qualities,  exported  to  the  contiotrit,  has 
been  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people;  and  the  same  will  take  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom^  if  ever  co£fee  becomes  a  general  beverage* 

An  ad  valorem  doty  woidd  bring  the  article  within  the  i*each  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  provided  this  duty  shall  not  exceed  44  or  45  per  cent,  on  tbe  actual  vahi^ 
ascertained  by  the  sales;  the  higher  orders  would  of  course  consume  a  finer  article,  to 
which  an  increased  duty,  according  to  the  actual  value,  would  attach.  The  augmented 
consumption,  which  may  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of  this  prinpiple,  (which  has  been 
long  recognised  in  the  sale  of  teas  at  the  East  India  House)  will  certainly  be  realized  to 
such  an  extent  as  would  greatly  improve  the  revenue  of  the  crown  on  this  article. 

Those  interested  in  the  sale  and  consumption  of  tea  may  possibly  feel  alarmed  at 
every  attempt  to  increase  the  use  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom,;  but  when  it  is  con* 
sidered,  that  the  progress  must  be  slow  in  rendering  coffee  a  general  beverage  in 
this  Country,  and  that  as  the  article  of  tea,  even  under  the  present  high  duty  of  dS 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  has  gradually  experienced  an  increa3ed  consumption,  there  can  be 
no  just  ground  to  apprehend  any  diminution  of  the. present  very  extensive  consumption. 

When^the  increased  and  increasing  population  of  the  country  is  considered,  and  when 
il  is  «ddO  taken  into  the  account  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coffee,  cultivated  and 
imported  at  the  diminished  expenet  attached  to  a  state  of  profoond  peac^  will  bring  i( 
within  the  reach  of  a  pretty  numerous  class  of  people,  who  have  not  hitherto  tad  are  not 
likely  to  become  consumers,  of  tea*  it  is  indeed  a .  possible .  case,  th^'t  ^fter  a  length  of 
time  when  coffee  gets  into  general  use  among  the  inferior  classes  of  the  community,  the 
consumption  of  tea  may  become  stationary ;  but  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  or  under  any  circumstances,  there  are  no  just  grounds  to  apprehend  a  diminu- 
tion. 

But  even  supposing  a  diminution  of  the  consumption  of  tea  likely  to  take  place,  if 
it  can  be  shewn,  that  a  deci'ease  to  the  extent  of  even  seven  millions  of  pouuds  can  be 
conceded  without  affecting  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Gona- 
pany,  and  also  without  diminishing  the  public  revenues,  such  a  reduction  must  be  couf 
sidered  a  wise  measure  of  state  policy,  if  it  shall  give  to  the  nation  a  new  and  additional 
revenue  (not  at  ]Mresent  existing),  arising  from  coffee  the  growth  of  the  territories  of  the. 
empire,  cultivated  by  bis  Mf^esty*s  8ubjects>  and  paid  for  wholly  in  British  manufiic* 
tores. 

The  following  statement  is  hazarded  (not  on  light  grounds)  in  order  to  shew,  that  the 
proposed  coAcession  may  be  made  by  the  Easi  India  Conipany  and  Government  with  a 
positive  advantage  to  both,  from  die  duiae^  «a  an  inci>eased  eonsomptiMi  of  coffee. 
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AMiinmgf  that  the  total  conminption  of  tea  in«tlie  United  Kingdom  amounts  at< 
present  to  23  millions  of  pounds  (though  it  is  probably  more)  and  that 
seven  millions  of  the  inferior  teas '  should  hereafter  cease  to  be  imported,  and  y jS333,338 
that  the  remaining  16  millions  of  a  superior  quality  should  be  permitted  toi 
be  sold  at  an  advance  of  fivepence  per  pound,  this  advance  would  yield    • 

Deduct  the  loss  which  would  arise  to  the  Company  from  withdrawing  seven  \ 

millions  of  pounds  of  the  lowest  priced  teas  from  the  sales^  estimating  the  >    204,166 
loss  at  sevenpence  per  pound ) 

Balance  of  annual  profit  in  favour  of  the  Company       £129,167 


If  the  duty  on  cofiee  shall  be  reduced  to  four-pence  per  pound,  it  will  be  attended 
two  very  great  advantages :  Such  a  reduction  would  effectually  prevent  smuggling, 
which  will  wiquestionably  take  place  under  the  present  duty  of  seven-pence,  while 
this  reduced  price  of  codec  at  the  peace   would  speedily  extend  the  consumption  to 

40,000,000  of  pounds,  which  at  a  duty  of  four-pence  will  yield £666,666 

Add  the  additional  revenue  on  16  millions  of  pounds  of  the  superior  teas,  in  ^ 

consequence  of  the  advanced  price  of  five-pence  per  pound  proposed  to  be  >  319,999 
added  by  the  East  India  Company,  being  96  per  cent  on  j£333,333    •     .     ) 

— — — ^— a^i^— ^ 

£086,066 
Deduct  frdm  this  sum  the  loss  which  the  public  would  sustain  on  seven  millions  ^ 
of  pounds  of  inferior  teas,  withdrawn  from  the  consumption,  at  2s.  Qd.  per  >   875,000 
pound    •••••• •••••'• ) 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Public  Revenue    £111,665 


Thus  it  should  seem,  that  there  would  be  no  ground  for  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
East  India  Company ,  while  under  such  sin  arrangement  the  public  revenue  would  be 
rendered  secure.  The  inferior  teas  being  wididrawn,  which  seldom  enter  into  the  con- 
sumption, without  an  admixture  with  the  finer  sorts,  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  supe- 
rior qualities  beyond  the  proposed  advance. 

The  univjBrsal  taste  for  tea,  and  the  fast  hold  it  has  obtained  upon  the  consumers  is 
proved  by  the  gradual  increase  of  its  consumption,  notvnthstanding  the  enormous  duties 
imposed  since  the  Commutation  Act  in  1784,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  to  12§  per 
cent.^    Before  this  reduction  took  place,  and  when  the  existing  duty  amounted  to  56| 

*  **  Tht  CommnCation  Tax,  when  it  was  originalljr  propocedi  experienced  great  oppositian,  and  several 
*^  pamphlets  were  poblisbed  in  order  to  shew  the  iiopoliqr  of  the  measure.    Among  other  arguments  it  was 
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per  cent,  ad  valorero,  besidesU.  1-AjM.  per»^ros8  poand,  the  quantity  of  tea  sold  at  tbe 
India  House  only  amounted  to  6,600,000  weighty'  while  at  least  12^000,000  were  supposed 
to  be  consumed  in  the  kingdom* 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  East  India  Company  of  purchasing  all  the  tea  in  the 
markets  of  Europe^  to  the  amount  of  above  17,000,000  of  pounds,  which  cost  upwards  of 
two  millions  sterling,  coupled  with  the  grreat  reduction  of  duties,  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  illicit  trade,  insomuch  that  in  the  year  1787  the  sales  of  tea  at  the  East  India  House 
amounted  to  16,692,427  pounds,  yielding  a  revenue  at  12|  per  cent,  of  £330,095.  .. 

The  pressure  of  the  French  Revolutionary  War  compelled  the  Finance  Minister  of 
the  day  to  impose  additional  duties,  until  they  were  augmented  from  the  original  Commu- 
tation Tax  of  12|  per  cent  to  the  enormous  impost  of  96 per  cent*;  notwithstanding  this 
excessive  duty,  joined  to  the  other  burthens  occasioned  by  the  war,  .the  coajiiimption  of 
this  article  of  luxury  has  gradually  increased  to  the  extent  of  23,000,000  of  pounds* 
producing  a  revenue  of  about  three  miUians  sterling  a  year. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  not,  in  the  present  times,  be  politic  to  adopt 
any  measure,  which  should  tend  to  reiduce  these  duties  without  finding  such  an  equivalent 
as  has  been  suggested.  Nor  is  it  necessary^  since,  even  if  tbe  inferior  teas  are  not  with- 
drawn from  the  consumption,  there  is  no  reason  to  supppse  that  any  defalcation  of  revenue, 
on  this  ailicle  would  arise  from  a  more  extended  consumption  of  coffee  with  an  increased 
and  increasing  population.  The  only  effect  (as  already  mentioned)  would  probably  be 
this, — that  the  consumption,  and  consequently  the  revenue  on  tea  would  remain  sta- 
tionary. 

it  must  however  be  confessed,  that  in  every  point  of.  view  the  article  of  coffee  is 
entitled  to  a  preference.  The  colonial  landholder  has  a  just  claim  to  solicit  from 
the  parent  state  every  legislative  regulation,  which  shall  promote  the  growth  of  this 
valuable  article  of  commerce,  by  promoting  its  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
has  been  incontestibly  proved,  that  coffee  is  not  only  a  very  wholesome  beverage,  but  also 
that  it  possesses  nutricious  qualities  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  are  not  applicable  to 
tea.  It  has  been  also  considered  by  men  eminent  in  the  medical  profession,  as- favourable 
to  digestion  and  to  the  prevention  of  diseases.    From  its  nutricious  qualities  it  would,  as  a 

**  urged,  that  the  enonnous  consamption  of  a  foreign  article  in  no  respect  necessary  or  uaefiil  was  impolitic,  since 
**  it  encouraged  the  consumption  of  an  article,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  fiir  from  being  farourable  to 
**  the  health  of  the  people ;-— that  it  also  encouraged  a  commerce  with  a  country  but  little  disposed  to  take  our 
**  goods  in  return  but  required  bullion,  thereby  diminishing  our  domestic  wealth  and  circulation ; — that  it  pro- 
•*  rooxei  the  sale  of  an  article,  which  prevented  the  consumption  of  the'  wholesome  beverage  of  the  country, 
**  ftom  which  a  considerable  portion  of  our  revenue  was  derived ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  per* 
**  nicious  article  at  an  easy  rate  we  imposed  a  tax,  which  tended  to  decrease  the  number  of  houses  and  the  popu« 
**  lation  of  the  country.*'  Those  predictions,  howeter,  have  not  been  verified;  the  peopls  are  not  more  uj^- 
healthy ;  the  population  has  increased;  and  the  revenue  has  been  greatly  augmented. 
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cutnoioA  bev^age  on  the  poor  man's  table,  be  similar  to  M^hat  precis  in  almost  every 
natkni  of  the  continent — ^prove  a  great  acquisition*^ 

Whatever  enriches  the  colonies  augments  the  wealth  of  the  mother  coantry.  In  con- 
saming  their  produoe,  we  coi^sum«  the  productions  of  our  own  soil.  By  increasing  this 
produce,  by  means  of  an  extended  consmnption  at  home,  we  increase  our  shipping,  we 
employ  our  maritime  labourers,  we  enrich  our  merchants,  and  we  greatly  benefit  our 
manufacturers  and  optt'ative  IdnMirers  by  the  employment  which  comnterce  generates, 
atid  by  the  consumption  of  fabricated  articles  sent  to  the  colonies.  The  monopdy,  both 
with  respect  to  exports  and  imports,  is  confined  to  the  parent  state.  A  circumstance  which 
greatly  stnengthens  the  claim  of  the  traas-^lantic  landholders  and  traders  to  every  pos« 
siUe  encouragemcut* 

)t  beeooies  therefore  an  inkCKsted  policy  to  extend  by  every  nneans  the  productions 
of  the  soil  in  all  the  British  Colonies.    In  the  parent  state,  the  productions  of  the  land 


«;  Tlie  faHowing  £xlr«el;  #f  ft  Letter  from  a  Gendemaa  of  great  intogri^  and  verseitjr,  addremei  to  the 
Author  on  the  24A  Sf^tember  1811,  iocontestibly  establishes  the  nutridoos  qualities  of  coffise,  and  o£  the 
power  it  possesses  of  giving  heat  or  warmth  to  the  human  body  in  the  severest  weather. — <<  Sir,  agreeably  ta 
'<  your  request  I  will  put  in  writing  such  facts  on  the  advantages  in  the  use  of  coffee,  which  have  come  under  my 
'<  pei^enal  knowledge.  In  ^rch,  and  in  the  early  part  of  April  ld06,  in  a  passage  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
.«<  noftharn  part  of  AmenoawtweM  exposed  tea  eeries  of  gales  oft  mnd  and  squaUa,  accompanied  by  rain,  hail» 
«<  and  sleelv  wluoh  althoi^  not  oold  to  tbe  degnee  of  frost  had  a  severe  effect  en  penona  but  eight  or  ten  dajs 
**  from  ii  warm  latitude  of  1 1^  North.  For  oighteen  successive  days,  in  which  from  the  short  pumber  of  haods 
**  and  the  state  of  the  vessel  constant  and  severe  exertion  was  required,  without  a  dry  thread  or  four  hours  ui|- 
'*  interrupted  sleep  for  the  whole  period, — short  of  provisions,  and  those  of  so  bad  a  quality  as  only  to  be  tasted 
**  to  avoid  starving.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  whole  crew  toere  preserved  by  strong- 
**  hot  co^,  of  tokich  and  water  ^ue  had  an  abundance  served  tfsree  times  a  day,  and  not  limited  as  to  quantity,  and 
*'  sometimes  ai^  additional  quantity  during  the  night.  As  to  the  effect  of  oofee  in  aeveve  cold  I  can  only  stale, 
<^  having  passed  the  greater  part  of  fourteen  winters  in  the  Province  of  Main,  in  the  latitude  of  44><'  North*  where 
*^  the  thermometer  has  been  36^  below  Zero,  and  where  a  person  who  is  much  engaged  in  any  active  pursuit 
*^  must  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  winter  be  exposed  to  cold  greater  than  20^^  below  Zero,  that  all  prudent 
**  people  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  make  great  use  of  oofibe ;  it  being  the  general  custom  in 
^  travelling  (which  is  almost  always  in  open  sledges)  to  have  coffee  aa  a  beverage  at  dinner  in  lieu  of  any  other 
<<  liquid,  and  the  effect  I  have  always  heard  attributed  to  it>  and  wliich  it  oertainly  had  on  myself^  was  to  pro* 
**  duce  a  general  glow  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  which  lasts  for  a  considerable  time>  whilst  spirituous 
**  liquors  und^r  the  same  temperature  only  produces  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  mouth,  throaty  and  stomaofa, 
<<  which  by  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  renders  the  effect  of  the  cold  much  more  sensible  on  the 
<<  extremities.  That  this  is  the  effect  of  (spirituous  liquors  too  many  fatal  instances  may  be  adduced ;  and  ri- 
*^  though  perhaps  needless,  I  mention  one  in  which  I  was  coneerned  and  a  witness.  Twenty^five  persons  volun- 
<*  teered  their  services  to  cut  a  vessel  out  of  the  ice  m  an  exceedingly  severe  winter  night.  Nine  oi^ly  were  able 
«  to  persevere  in  the  attempt,  and  on  inquiry  it  appeared  that  none  of  these  bad  tasted  qpirits, — ^all  the  rest  hod 
<<  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  made  use  of  then,  and  had  there  not  been  an  inhabited  building  near  where  they 
**  were  employed,  several  must  have  perished.  Those  who  abstained  took  a  break&st  of  a^ong  hot  cofee,  and 
<<  with  that  meal  only  completed  a  severe  exertion  of  twenty^fbur  hourfi  the  wl^ole  time  exposed  to  a  degree 
•<  of  cold  much  below  Zero/* 
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are  nvboUy  consumed  by  the  people.    In  the  West  India  colonies  ife  is  far  different.    The^ 
surplus  productions  constitute  fully  y  parts  in  point  of  yalue  of  the  whole  cultiyation* 
This  surplus  is  under  the   control  of  the  parent  country*    It  noiust  center  in  the  United 
Kingdom  every  year*  unless  permission  is  g^ranted  to  dispose  of  a  part  on  the  spot  to 
foreigners  or  to  British  colonists  in  return  for  lumber  and  provisions.  -     * 

From  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  so  large  a  proportion  of  Uie  produce  of  the 
soil  exported  as  from  the  British  West  India  Colonies.  This  proportion  arises  from  the 
white  population  being  less  numerous  than  in  the  foreign  colonies^  thereby  limiting  the 
consumption  of  food  chiefly  to  the  negro  labourers  and  the  people  of  c(dour,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  salt  fish  and  a  small  quantity  of  Irish  provisions,  are  fed  almost  exclusively 
on  plantains,  yams,  and  other  vegetable  food  raised  at  no  great  expence,  which  are 
better  liked,  and  which  have  been  fpund  more  wholesome  and  nourishing  than  the  flour 
of  wheat  or  Indian  coi'n. 

The  West  India  proprietor,  who  is  merely  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  without  any  share 
of  the  profits  attached  to  the  transportation  of  his  produce  to  a  n&arket,  stands  in  a 
different  situation  from  the  British  landholder,  inasmuch  as  the  species  of  produce  which 
he  cultivates  affords  employment  to  a  numerous  class  of  maritime  labourers,  merchants, 
and  others,  who  all  derive  a  considerable  profit  even  at  periods  when  the  cultivator  of 
the  trans-atlantic  soil  receives  no  rent,  and  sometimes  experiences,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, a  serious  loss. 

The  British  farmer  or  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  for  a  series  of  yeans  been  receiving 
progressively  even  an  increased  price  for  every  article  produced,  which  he  is  enabled  to 
place  in  the  possession  of  the  consumer  at  a  comparatively  small  expence.  -He  is  liable  to  no 
losses  from  hurricanes,  or  even  from  bad  seasons.  To  him  a  short  crop  is  a  never  failing 
benefit  to  a  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  increased  prices  always  greatly  exceeding  the 
compensation  for  any  deficiency  which  may  occur. 

These  advantages  greatly  benefit  the  British  landholder  by  affording  the  means  of  ob^ 
taining  an  advance  in  his  rent,  not  seldom  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  These  contingencies 
are  not  however  complained  of.  They  are  due  both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  the 
natural  progress  of  things ;  and  will  continue  to  be  experienced  while  the  demand  for 
British  agricultural  produce  continues  to  exceed  the  supply.  The  landlord  and  tenant 
uniformly  prosper  with  the  augmentation  and  general  diffusion  of  created  property, 
arising  from  the  labour  of  the  people  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  invigorated  by  skill 
and  capital. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  situation  of  the  Colonial  land-holder  is  widely 
different.  He  must  transport  his  produce  to  a  distance  of  4000  miles.  He  can  send  it 
with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  only  to  the  market  of  the  parent  state,  where  during  war 
the  produce  of  foreign  colonies  has  entered  into  competition.  The  expence  of  transport 
tation  and  other  heavy  charges,  before  it  can  reach  the  actual  consumer,  have  on  many 
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occasions  produced  little  or  no  return  to  thplanter  j  yet  to  the  ship-owners  and  all  the 
different  classes  who  promote  its  transit,  and  also  to  the  revenue  the  pecuniary  benefits 
are  in  no  respect  diminished.  The  following  statement  will  explain  the  extent  of  these 
benefits  in  one  year's  importation  limited  tQ  sugar  alone,  taken  at  the  low  computation  of 
SySOO^OOO  cwt.  although  the  average  quantity  imported  in  three  years  ending  the  5th 
January  1812  amounted  to  2325^60  cwt 


1.  lie  Shipi^mnen  received  for  fi'eigfat  on  2,800^000  cwt. 

2.  The  Ship-masters'  primage        •        oa  each  hhd.  of  14  cwt.  at  6<L 

3.  The  Revenue  Officers,  Labourers,  &c  •       •        •        •        , 

4.  The  Dock  Dues,  &c.  for  WarehouM  Rent,  and  other  Charges 

5.  The  Underwriters*  Premium  of  Inmrance      .        •        .        :        • 

6.  The  Brokers'  Commission  •«.•••• 

7.  The  Consignees'  Commistton,  &c. 


at  9s«  6d.  per  cwt. 
•       •        •       • 
lOs.  6d.  per  hhd. 
ISs.  6d.  per  hhd. 
858.  per  hhd. 
4fl.  8d.  per  hhd. 
23s.  4d.  per  lihd. 


Total  Charges  of  conveying  th^  Produce  to  the  Consumers 
Duty  to  the  Crown  on  2,800,000  cwt.  at  27s.  per  cwt. 


£1,880,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

105,000  0  0 

185,000    0  0 

850,000  0  0 

46,666  18  4 

288,888  6  S 

1^,205,000  0  O 

8,780,000  0  0 


Aggregate  Expence  in  bringing  the  Article  to  the  Consumer      £5|985,000    O    Qt 

The  medium  price  of  sugars,  including  the  duty,  during  the  years  ending  5th  y 

January  1810-11-12,  according  to  the  Gazette  prices,  was  7l8.  6d.  pe' |- £10,010,000 
cwt.  yielding  on  2,800,000  cwt .3 


Of  thb  sum  the  individuals  residing  in  the  parent  state  receive    • 

The  Consumer  paid  towards  the  Revenue    •        •        •        £2,946,678  10    8 

And  the  Cultivator,  in  consequence  of  the  Sugars  selling  S 

under  a  saving  price,  as  ascertained  by  the  Committee  f     933^326    9    9 

of  the  House  pf  Commons,  paid  towards  this  revenue  I 

in  each  of  the  three  years*      .....     "^  ===== 


£2,205|00Q 


Balance  received  by  the  West  India  Landholder 


—     8,780,000 

£5,985,000 
4,025,000 


£10,010,000 


Had  the  duties  been  thrown  back,  in  the  manner  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  two  several  committees,' to  whom  the  distresses  of  the  West  India  planters  were 
referred  in  1807  and  1808,  this  heavy  loss  would  not  have  been  incurred.  It  has  been 
already  shewn  in  page  325,  that  the  average  loss  for  five  years  and  twenty  weeks,  ending 
16th  May,  1812^  amounted  to  £l,115>25]  6$.  Hid.    Had  this  large  sum,  amounting  in  the 


*  On  an  average  of  the  three  precedbg  years  ending  the  5th  January  1807^  1808,  and  1809,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  paid  by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  which  did  not  fall  on  the  consumer,  amounted 
on  an  average  to  £1,398,176  4«,  2d. 
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whole  to  £69601^508  1^.  lid.  been  taken  from  the  West  India  proprietor  at  a  period  \?hen 
the  produce  of  the  soil  yielded  them  a  profit  beyond  the  mere  interest  of  their  capital  em- 
ployed,  it  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  which  the  parent  state  deserved,  considering  the  ex 
pence  incun-ed  in  their  protection  from  capture  during  the  long  and  protracted  war;  but 
when  it  is  taken  from  them  at  a  time  when  their  estates  yielded  nothing  to  themselves,  but  on 
the  conftrary  reduced  numbers  once  affluent  to  a  state  of  poverty,  there  can  be  no  question  as^ 
to  the  impolicy  of  the  measure,  even  as  it  regarded  the  immediate  interest  of  the  parent 
state ;  since  every  fiscal  arrangement,  which  in  its  operation  shall  disorganize  productive 
industry,  by  which  that  industry  is  diminished,  cannot  fail  to  produce  mischiefs  of  a  mag- 
nitude proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  such  regulations  of  finance  may  be  carried. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  founded  on  the  documents  contained  in  the 
finance  accounts  presented  yearly  to  Parliament,  that  the  produce  exported  from  the 
British  West  India  Colonies  in  the  course  of  five  years,  namely  the  years  ending  the  5th 
January  1809-10-1 1 -12-and  13,  yielded  a  net  revenue  to  the  Exchequer,  after  deducting 
the  expences  of  collection,  amounting  to  £32,928,21(5. 


Amount  of  net  Duties  of  Customs  mid  Excise  on  the  following  articles  imported  from  the  West  India  Colonies  inio 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  in  the  Years  ended  the  5th  January,  1809,  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1813. 


Year  ended  5th  January 

Year  ended  5th  January 

Year  ended  5ih  January 

Year  ^nded  5th  January 

Year  ended  5th 

January 

1809 

1810 

18U 

1812 

1813 

1 

TOTAL. 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Qreat  Britain 

Ireland 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  Sag&r      •        • 

3,618,315 

497,241 

3,246,586 

505,995 

3,014,074 

348,741 

2,868,232 

467,949 

3,580,223 

522,227 

18,869,583 

f.  Rum       •        • 

1,897,136 

162,266 

1,897,514 

548,068 

2,115,282 

173,311 

1,620,454 

77,378 

1,627,269 

149,818 

10,269,096 

3.  Melasses 

698 

626 

3.074 

238 

998 

97 

2,270 

83 

7,354 

120 

15,558 

i.  CoJffee  and  Cocoa 

239,792 

7,150 

178,911 

10,966 

168,140 

6,825 

206,193 

15,458 

239,124 

14,759 

1,087,318 

5.  CoUou 

231,208 

11,950 

526,720 

26,234 

592,480 

27,208 

466,635  ' 

30,466 

426,971 

17,849 

2,357,750 

.   6.  Ginger         • 

3,650 

584 

3.472 

311 

2,235 

428 

3,808 

1,123 

'      2,405 

780 

18,79a 

*J.  Pimento 

6,217 

8,489 

576 

7,431 

423 

9,594 

1,078 

4,734 

778 

.  39,340 

8.  Tamarinds    . 

955 

1.439 

•         • 

-       1,365 

•       • 

J, 633 

•     • 

1,482 

•      • 

6,774 

,  9.  Castor  Oil    . 

479 

1,407 

•         • 

2,572 

•       • 

2,6C1 

•     • 

5,194 

•      • 

12,253 

10.  Fattic 

2,045 

4.146 

•         • 

/    5,275 

•       • 

7,197 

•     • 

5,271 

•      • 

23,934 

:  11.  Logwood        • 

2,434 

2,404 

•         • 

3,387 

.  •       • 

4,792 

•     • 

5,146 

•      • 

18,162 

'  12.  Mahogany    . 

21.391 

1,085 

24,044 

1,638 

50.503 

2,212 

51,772 

2.281 

50,761 

3,965 

209,652 

£ 

. 

t   6.224,300 

680,902 

5,898.206 

1,094,026 

5,963,742 

I  559.245 

1       5,245,181 

595.816 

5,955,954 

710,296 

32,928.216  ~^ 

!^  No(€. — ^These  duties  are  exdusire  of  sundry  small  articles,  as  arrow-root,  sweetmeats,  ^.  &c.,  not  amountbg  to  1,000/.  each,  and  not  partico* 

larly  specified  in  the  Finance  Accounts. 


While  it  is  here  to  be  observed  that  these  are  the  net  duties  conveyed  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  iv)t  the  gross  sum*  paid  by  the  importer,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  stron<'er 

^  The  revenue  produced  from  the  article  of  sugar  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of 

3  years  ending  5th  January  1774         was         £  468,987 
3  years  ending  5th  January  1783  954,364 

3  years  ending  5th  January  1805'       •         •      2,4^,699 
3  years  ending  5th  Januaiy  1813  . .     3,580,223 

XX  « 
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Until  the  duties  are  thrown  back,  so  as  to  meet  these  exigencies^  the  planters  can 
never  feel  themselves  secure  against  the  payment,  as  heretofore,  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  such  duties.  It  is  ^he  monopoly  that  generates  this  fatal  contingency ;  and  it  is  the 
legislature  alone  that  can  take  out  the  sting.  An  oscillation  of  prosperity  and  adversity 
always  tends  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  improvement  in  all  the  branches  of  productive 
industry.  The  adversity,  here  alluded  to,  is  not  that  which  may  arise  from  hurri- 
canes and  other  calamities,  against  which  there  is  no  remedy  : — It  is  that  which  proceeds 
from  legislative  regulations,  subjecting  the  planter,  under  a  certain  contingency,  to  the 
paym^it  of  a  proportion  of  the  import  duty,  which  is  intended  wholly  to  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  explain  the  advantages  which  the  parent  state  derives  from 
the  Ck>lonies,  and  the  additional  benefits  which  may  be  expected  from  a  more  extended 
cultivation,  through  the  medium  of  an  industrious  white  population  properly  encouraged ; 
having  also  explained  the  peculiar  and  prominent  pressures,  which  have  checked  their 
prosperity,  and  produced  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the  opposite  extreme ;  it  now 
remains  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  particular  situation  and  progress  of  each  Colony,  from 
the  period  when  they  were  first  peopled  by  the  subjects  of  the  parent  state. 


JAMAICA. 


This  island  from  its  extent  and  magnitude  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  Antilles.  It  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage 
to  the  new  World  in  1494, — when  he  learnt  its  name  (Jamaica),  which  it  ever  after 
retained. 

It  was  first  colonsied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509 ;  and  continued  in  the  possession 
of  that  government  until  the  year  1655,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  English  during  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell.  Although  the  Spaniards  had  been  in  possession  of  this  island  a 
century  and  a  half  at  the  period  of  its  conquest,  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cultivated 
land  liad  been  turned  to  any  account.     It  remained  in  a  state  of  nature. 

After  the  capture  of  Jamaica  the  English  settlers  were  under  military  jurisdiction 
until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  first  settlers  as  well  as  the  military  experienced 
grea:t  difficulties  and  privations.  On  the  8th  May  1658,  the  Spaniards  attempted  to 
recapture  the  island;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  d'Oyley,  the  English  commander,  and 
forced  back  to  Cuba,  after,  the  loss  of  half  their  force,  together  with  the  whole  of  their 
ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores.  No  attempt  was  made  afterwards  by  the  Spaniards 
to  re-possess  this  Colony. 

At  the  death  of  Ci-omwell,  not  a  few  of  his  principal  adherents  found  an  asylum  in 
this  island^  where  they  were  suflFered  to  remain  without  molestation  by  the  government 
^f  Charles  II.,  who  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  all  the  children  of  natural- 
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bom  stibjecti)  to  be  born  in  Jamaica  shall  be  free  Denizens  of  England,  and  that  all  free 
persons  shall  have  liberty  without  interruption  to  transport  themselves  and  families  to 
Jamaica,  and  any  of  their  goods  (Corn  and  Bullion  excepted)  from  any  of  His  Majesty's 
dominious. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  June  1670,  it  is  de- 
clared, "  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain^  his  heirSy  and  successors^  shall  hold  and  pos^ 

sess  for  ever  with  full  right  of  sovereign  dominion^  property^  and  possession  all  lands, 

countries,  colonies,  and  dominions  whatever  situated  in  the  West  Indies,  or  any  part  of 
"  America^  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  or  his  subjects  do  at  this  present  time  hold 
'^  and  possess 9  so  that  in  regard  thereof,  or  upon  any  colour  or  pretence  whatever  nothing 

may  or  ought  to  he  urged,  or  any  question  or  controversy  moved,  concerning  the  same 

herettfler'^       ^ 

Previous  to  this  treaty  the  Spaniards,  as  the  first  discoverers  of  America,  had  made 
war  on  every  other  nation,  who  had  attempted  to  establish  settlements  in  the  new  world, 
exercising  the  greatest  cruelties.  A  detail  of  these  cruelties  would  in  many  instances 
shock  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

In  the  year  1678  a  new  system  of  legislation  was  adopted  by  the  English-  govern- 
ment for  Jamaica,  founded  on  the  trish  Constitution  and  Poyning's  Act.  A  revenue  to 
the  crown  of  4§  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  island  had  been  granted  by  ths 
Ijegislature  of  Barbadoes  in  1 663,  and  the  same  boon  •was  required  from  Jamaica ;  but 
the  people  resisted  the  demand,  and  hence  appears  the  origin  of  the  measures  by.  which 
they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  constitutional  franchises,  as  a  punishment  for  their  re- 
sistance ;  these  measures  however  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  new  Constitution  was  rejected,  and  ultimately  abandoned  by  the  parent  state, 
without  obtaining  the  impost  which  had  been  demanded,  and  the  old  privileges  of  the 
assembly  were  restored,  and  that  of  framing  such  laws  for  their  internal  government  a& 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  required;  yet  the  sovereigns,  not  forgetting  the  persevering 
obstinacy  of  the  legislature,  uniformly  refused  to  confirm  them,  which  placed  the  affairs 
of  Jamaica  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  50  years,  and  greatly  obstructed  its  progress  to« 
wards  improvement. 

The  unhappy  contest  continued  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  to  George  the 
Second,  when  in  1726  matters  were  compromised  by  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly  to  settle  on  the  Crown  a  perpetual  revenue  of  £  8000  a  year,  on  condition. 
l.That  the  qnit-^rents^  then  estimated  at  £^,460  per  annum,  should  form  a  part  of  the 
sum.  2.  That  the  body  of  their  laws  should  receive  the  royal  assent^  and  3.  That  all  such 
laws  and  statutes  of  England,  as  had  been  at  any  time  esteemed,  introduced^  used,  accepted, 
or  received,  as  laws  of  the  island,  should  be,  and  continue  laws  of  Jamaica  for  ever.  This 
compromise  matured  the  political  constitution  of  Jamaica.. 
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The  situation  of  the  island  is  well  known.  Its  centre  b  about  IS'  12'  North  latitude, 
and  in  longitude  76^  45'  West  of  London.  The  climate  varies  little  during  the  whole 
year,  and  is  from  its  southern  latitude  extremely  hot,  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea- 
breezes.  In  its  general  appearance  the  country  is  very  different  from  most  parts  of 
Europe,  while  the  North  and  South  side  of  the  islands  vary  prodigiously  from  each  other, 
A  chain  of  mountains  extends  from  fiast  to  West.  The  country  from  the  shore  rises 
into  hills,  which  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  vallies  and  inequalities, 
exhibiting  a  romantic  appearance.  The  summits  of  many  of  these  hills  are  clothed  witli 
groves  of  Pimento^  a  tree  whose  frs^^nce  is  no  less  singular  than  its  extreme  beauty. 
This  spice  is  produced  in  Jamaica  alone.     It  is  unknown  in  the  other  British  Colonies. 

The  variety  of  climate,  which  the  elevated  regions  of  Jamaica  and  all  or  most  of 
the  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  afford,  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  health.  The  ther- 
mometer varies  from  8(f  to  65^  and  even  to  55^  degrees.  In  a  very  elevated  situation  called 
Cold  Spring,  it  has  been  known  to  be  as  low  as  44^.  It  is  owing  to  these  inequalities  of 
surface  that  Jamaica  in  many  parts  is  extremely  fertile,  yet  the  quantity  of  very  rich  and 
productive  land  in  proportion  to  the  whole  is  comparatively  small,  so  that  a  considerable 
part  of  what  is  cultivated  requires  manure  to  make  it  yield  a  liberal  return. 

The  island  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  on  a  medium  about  40  miles  in  breadth. 
Supposing  it  therefore  a  level  country,  it  would  give  3,840,000  acres ;  but  according  to 
the  latest  survey,  made  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  total  number  of  acres  is  ascertained  to  be 
2,724,262  acres,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  actually  cultivated  only  809,450,  as  inserted 
in  the  Table  annexed,  although  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  valuable  history  of  Jamaica  states, 
that  by  a  return  of  the  clerk  of  the  patents  1,907,589  acres  were  taken  up  by  grants  from 
the  crown. 

Acres. 

Sugar  Plantations  are  estimated  to  occupy  ...  639,000 
Breeding  Farms,  denominated  Pens  .  .  •  «  280,000 
Coffee,  Cotton,  Ginger,  Pimento,  and  other  lesser  productions     181,000 


Total    -    -      1,100,000  Acres. 


In  estimating  the  cultivated  land,  it  is  presumed  Mr.  Robertson  does  not  include  the 
Pens,  or  perhaps  the  Woodland  attached  to  every  sugar  plantation,  which  is  an  indispen- 
sable appendage. 

Although  a  great  part  of  Jamaica  is  considered  as  incapable  of  improvement  by  the 
efforts  of  its  present  Inhabitants^  yet  the  people  accustomed  to  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land would  render  much  of  it  productive ;  since  the  high  grounds  through  the  powerful 
influence  of  violent  heat  and  unceasing  moisture  are  generally  covered  with  timber  of 
astonishing  magnitude  and  solidity.  Of  this  description  are  the  Ligwam-vittef  Logwoodf 
Iron  Waodf  and  *JBu%-Tree^;— Of  the  softer  kinds  for  boards  and  shingles  there  are  an 
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almost  endless  diyersity,  besides  many  kinds  adapted  to  cabinet  work  of  Europe 
of  beaut iinl  variety ,  ainong*  these  may  be  ranked  the  Bread-nut ^  the  Wild  Leinony  and  the 
Mahogany.  , 

The  Country  is  also  well  watered.  Above  a  hundred  rivers  have  been  enumerated 
throughout  its  extent.  None  of  them  however  are  sufficiently  deep  for  navigation  by 
marine  vessels.  In  St.  Elizabeth,  the  black  river,  which  flows  for  the  most  part  through 
a  flat  country, is  the  deepest  and  the  least  rapid,  and  is  navigable  by  flat  bottomed  boats  and 
canoes  for  about  30  miles.  Springs  are  extremely  numerous.  They  are  found  even  in  the 
highest  mountains.  Some  are  of  a  medicinal  nature,  and  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
curing  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  is  in  the.  Eastern 
parish  of  St.  Thomas,  and  its  remarkable  qualities  have  given  existence  to  a  village 
named  Bath.  The  water  flows  out  of  a  rocky  mountain  about  a  mile  distant; 
and  is  so  hot  that  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer»  being  emerged  in  a  glass  of  this  water,  im- 
mediately rose  to  123^.  It  is  of  a  sulphureous  nature,  and  has  been  found  efficacious  in 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate.  Many  parts  of  the  island  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
metals;  but  the  island  is  too  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  labourers  too  much  occupied  to 
admit  of  exploring  the  hidden  treasm'es  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

f>  '  The  grain  cultivated  in  Jamaica  is  principally  Maize  or  Indian  CorUj  which  gene- 
rally produces  two  crops,  and  sometimes  three  in  a  year.  It  yields,  according  to  the  soil^ 
from  15  to  40  bushels  an  acre.  Guinea  corn  is  planted  in  September,  and  gathered  in 
January,  and  produces  30  to  60  bushels  an  acre.  Various  kinds  of  calavances  and 
rice  are  also  cultivated,  but  not  in  great  quantities. 

The  island  abounds  in  excellent  grass  for  cattle  and  horses,  both  native  and  foreign. 
A  species  of  grass  called  Scots^  grass,  which  though  generally  considered  as  an  exotic,  is 
supposed  to  gi*ow  spontaneously  in  most  of  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  joints  of  this  plant  are  long  and  juicy.  It  vegetates  very  rapidly,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  6  or  6  feet.  Five  horses  may  be  fed  for  a  year  from  an  acre  of  this  vegetable, 
allowing  to  each  every  day  56  pounds  of  grass. 

Guinea  grass  abounds  in  the  Island,  and  is  considered  next  in  importance  to  the 

sugar  cane,  as  this  valuable  herbage  is  the  chief  support  of  the  Pens  or  breeding  farmis 

throughout  the  whole  island.     It  was  introduced  accidentally  about  70  years  ago ;  the 

seeds  having  been  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  feed  Birds  brought  as  presents. 

Fortunately  the  birds  died,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stock  being  carelessly  thrown  into  a 

fence  grew  and  flourished.     The  eagerness  manifested  by  the  cattle  to  eat  this  grass 

suggested  the  benefits  that  might  result  from  its  being  propagated ;  which  have  been 

fully  verified  in  every  part  of  the  West  Indies.     A  vast  advantage  attached  to  this  grass 

is,  that  it  thrives  in  some  of  the  most  rocky  parts  of  the  island,  and  thus  renders  lands 

productive,  which  had  been  considered  as  of  no  value.     A  numerous  white  population 

would  discover  these   apparently  useless  lands  to  be  capable  of  producing  many  other 

vegetable  substances  of  equal  value. 

Y  y 
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The  edible  roots,  as  pease,  beans,  &c.  which  are  common  to  Europe,  are  cultivated  in 
great  perfection  in  the  mountains.  Several  of  indigenous  growth,  particularly  the  Choco, 
Ochra^  Lima  Beauj  and  Indian  Kale  are  more  agreeable  food  than  any  of  the  esculent  roots  of 
Europe.  The  other  native  productions  of  this  soil  are  Plantains^  Bananas^  Yams  of  various 
'  hinds^  Calalve  (a  kind  of  Spinage)  Edoest  Cassavij  and  sweet  Potatoes.  An  unripe  roasted 
plantain  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  bread,  and  is  without  exception  preferred  to  it  by 
the  negroes  and  most  of  the  native  whites. 

The  island  produces  fruits,  which  are  most  excellent  of  their  kind,  insomuch  that  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  no  country  in  the  world  affords  the  luxuries  which  con-> 
stitute  a  desert  in  greater  vaiiety,  namely,  the  Pine^apple^  Mango^  Guava,  PapaWy 
CofiJkeW'Apple,  Sweet-Sop  of  two  kinds.  Cocoa-nut,  Custard-apple^  GrenadiHa,  Star- 
appky  Hog-plumb  and  its  varieties.  Avocado-pear ^  Neshbury,  Pindal-nut,  Mammea^ 
Mammee  Sapokiy  Prickly-pear^  SpanisJ^-gooseherryj  Oranges-'Seville  and  China^  ike  Lime,, 
Lemon,  Vinte,  Fig^  Mehn,  PomegranatCy  and  the  Shadduch  in  all  its  varieties. 

The  genuine  Cinnamon  and  Mango  were  introduced  into  the  island  in  1782  by  the 
late  Lord  Rodney,  who  found  some  plants  of  both  in  a  French  prize  from  the  iale  of 
Bourbon,  which  he  had  captured.  The  Manga  is  now  as  common  a»  the  Orange-tree, 
and  the  Cinnamon  may  be  also  said  to  be  naturalized  to  the  soil. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  Counties*. .MtAiifesex,  Surrey,  and  CantwaU* 

Middlesex  consists  of  8  Parishes,  13  Villages,  and  1  Town,  St.  Jago-de-la-Vega»  or  Spanish  Town. 

Surrey    •    •  Idem      7    Idem  •    8    •   Idem,  and  2  Towns,  viz.  Kingston,  and  Port  Royal. 

CorwwaU  «  •  Idem      5    Idem  -   6   -   Idem,  and  3  Towns,  viz.  Montego  Bay^  Falmouth  and  Savannah-liH' 

Mar. 

do  27  6 


Each  parish  is  under  the  government  of  a  chief  magistrate  or  Cnstos  Rotulorum 
and  a  bench  of  justices,  who  hold  Sessions  of  the  Peace  every  month  and  courts  of 
Common  Pleas  for  trying  actions  to  the  extent  of  £20.  Debts  not  exceeding  40  shillings 
are  determined  by  a  single  justice.  In  the  20  parishes  there  are  28  churches  and  chapels,, 
each  parish  having  a  rector  and  other  church  officers.  The  vestries  consist  of  the 
Chistos,  two  magistrates^  ten  vestry-men,  and  the  rector.  The  vestrymen  are  elected 
annually  by  the  freeholders.  They  have  the  power  of  assessing  and  appropriating  local 
taxes.  They  allot  labourers  for  repairing  the  highways,  and  appoint  way-wardens. 
They  nominate  persons  called  collecting  constables  for  the  collection  of  public  and  paro- 
chial taxes;  and  moreover  they  regulate  in  general  the  police  of  their  respective 
districts^ 

ThjB  supreme  court  for  the.  whole  island  is  held  at  Spanish  Town,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, where  his  majesty's   representative  resides,  and  where  the  legislature  meet; 
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The  governor  is  by  his  office  cbancellor,  and  solely  presides  in  that  judicial  department 
He  is  likewise  the  sole  ordinary  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  letters  of  ad« 
ministration. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  captain-general  or  commander  in  chief*  of  a  council 
nominated  by  the  crown  composed  of  12  gentlemen^  and  a  house  of  assembly  consisting 
of  43  members^  who  are  elected  by  the  freeholders. 

The  revenue  of  Jamaica  is  of  two  kinds — perpetual  and  annual;  of  the  first  the 
quit^rents  form  a  part,  and  heretofore  amoimted  to  £12,000  per  annum.  Out  of  this 
fund  the  governor  receives  j^,500  per  annum,  and  the  like  sum  by  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature,  who  allot  £40,000  for  additional  pay  to  his  Majesty^s  forces  stationed  for  the 
time  being  in  the  island.  Every  commissioned  officer  receives  20s.  a  week,  and  privatet 
ds.  besides  an  allowance  to  their  wives  and  children. 

The  funds  necessary  for  these  and  other  local  purposes  are  raised  by  taxes  on  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  and  by  colonial  duties  on  articles  imported. 

The  Table  annexed.  No.  9,  exhibits  a  general  statistical  view  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  colony ;  its  population,  landi^  ctdtivated  and  uacultivated^  value  of  the 
produce  raised  annually,  exports  and  imports,  colonial  shipping,  circttlating^  8{>ecie, 
public  and  private  property,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  whole  of  this  importaot 
colony,  to  which  the  reader  is^  particularly  referred. 


BARBADOES. 

This  Island  was  first  visited  by  the  English  in  the  year  1605.  The  native  Charaibes 
for  reasons  unknown  had  previously  abandoned  it.  The  visit  was  accidental ;  the  crew 
of  a  ship  called  the  Olive  Blossom,  owned  by  Sir  Oliver  Leigh,  bound  from  London  to 
Surinam,  landed  and  took  possession  of  the  country  by  erecting  a  cross,  inscribing  upon 
it,  James  King  of  England  and  this  Island:  No  settlement  however  took  place  until  the 
year  1624,  when  Mr.  William  Courteen,  a  merchant  of  London  of  an  enterprising  mind, 
sent  30  settlers  to  the  island  in  the  ship  William  and  John  captain  Powell,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  William  Dean  governor  of  the  new  Colony.  Their  first  act  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  town,  which  in  honor  of  the  king  was  called  James  Town. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  had  both  obtained  a  grant  of  this' 
island  by  a  royal  patent ;  but  after  various  controversies  the  dispute  was  compromised 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  agreeing  to  pay  £900  a  year  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  upon  which,  on  the  2d  of  June  1627,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  patent 
passed  the  great  seal,  by  which  he  became  the  sole  proprietor. 

During  thjis  contest  Mr.  Courteen,  who  alone  had  the  merit  of  annexing  this  settle- 
ment to  the  English  crown,  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  much  neglect,  if  not  in- 
gratitude.   He  was  abandoned  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  after  he  had  received  his 
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compensation,  and  Lord  Carlisle  became  his  implacable  enemy.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 
however,  who  was  his  friend,  obtained  a  revocation  of  Carlisle's  patent,  under  grant  to 
himself  in  trust  for  Courteen. 

This  was  effected  while  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  absent  fromthe  kingdom.  On  his 
return,  he  complained  of  the  injustice  which  he  had  experienced ;  upon  which  the  vacil- 
lating and  irresolute  monarch  by  a  second  patent  reinstated  Lord  Carlisle,  who  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  society  of  merchants  in  London  for  the  sale  of  10^000  acres  of 
land.  They  appointed  Mr«  Charles  Woolforston  to  manage  their  concerns,  who  set  sail 
for  the  island  accompanied  by  64  persons,  each  of  whom  was  empowered  tb  take  up  100  acres. 
They  landed  on  the  5th  of  July  ^628,  and  found  Mr.  Courteen's  settlement  in  a  promis* 
ing  state :  Woolforston,  however,  contested  his  right :  and  Sir  William  Tufton  arriving 
the  following  year  as  governor,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  forced 
the  original  settlers  sent  out  by  Courteen  to  submit,  and  his  interest  in  the  island  ceased 
from  that  period. 

Jn  1631  Captain  Henry  Hawley  succeeded  Sir  William  Tufton  as  governor,  who, 
resenting  this  intrusion,  persuaded  some  of  the  planters  to  sign  a  petition,  complaining 
of  Hawley^s  conduct.  Hawley,  in  the  character  of  governor,  considered  it  as  a  mutin-- 
0U8  action  on  the  part  of  his  predecessor,  Tufton^  for  which  he  was  tried  by  a  Court-^ 
Martial,  and  was  actually  shot!  Hawley,  in  consequence  of  this  atrocious  act,  was  re-^ 
called;  but  the  interest  of  Lbrd  Carlisle  not  only  procured  a  pardon,  but  actually  re- 
instated him  as  chief  governor,  which  situation  he  retained  until  the  year  1638,  when  he 
was  expelled  the  Island  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people.  He  was  succeeded  by  Major 
Hunckes,  who,  leaving  Barbadoes  in  1641,  left  Philip  Bell  as  his  deputy,  who  in  164& 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief. 

At  this  period  many  persons  in  England,  who  wished  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  the 
civil  war  which  afflicted  the  country,  took  refuge  in  Barbadoes ;  and  the  ruin  of  the 
king*s  affairs  greatly  increased  the  emigration,  insomuch  that  in  the  year  1650  the  whole 
population  of  Barbadoes  extended  to  about  20,000,  one  half  able  to  bear  arms,  and  such 
was  the  progress  made  by  the  colony  at  that  time,  that  one  thousand  of  them,  furnished  a 
regiment  of  horse.  The  confusion,  which  reigned  in  the  parent  state,  suspended  all  con- 
trol. All  who  applied  to  the  governor,  and  paid  him  a  gratuity  had  lands  granted  to 
them  ;  and  the  proprietor's  claim,  disregarded  during  the  disturbances  in  England,  was  at 
length  apparently  relinquished. 

The  colony  thus  left  to  itself,  and  enjoying  an  unbounded  and  unfettered  freedom  of 
trade,  flourished  exceedingly.  In  the  year  1646  Lord  Carlisle  again  renewed  his  claims  ; 
and  conveyed  to  Liord  Willoughby  all  his  rights  by  a  lease  for  twenty  years  on  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  him  half  the  profits.  Fearing  however-  that  his  claims  would  be  disputed 
by  the  resident  plantei*s,  he  solicited  the  king  to  appoint  Lord  Willoughby  chief  governor 
of  the  colony;  which  being  granted,  he  (Lord   W.)  was  well  received  by  the  people  in 
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coBsequence  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  king.  Bat  before  he  could  accomplish 
the  views  of  Carlisle,  he  was  displaced  by  the  government  of  Cromwell. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Lord  Willoughby  solicited  the  King  to  permit  him 
to  return  to  his  government;  bi^t  in  the  meantime  one  of  the  planters,  in  order  to  induce 
the  king  more  readily  to  take  the  sovereignty  of  Barbadoes  into  his  own  hands,  offered, 
(before  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  whom  the  claims  of  the  parties  were  referred) 
in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants,  to  consent  to  lay  a  per  centage  duty  on  the  produce  ex- 
ported from  the  island,  out  of  which  the  governor  might  be  honorably  supported,  and 
the  king  to  dispose  pf  the  surplus  as  he  should  think  fit.  This  was  too  tempting  an  offer 
to  be  refused.  The  proposition  of  a  revenue  immediately  brought  forward  the  claims 
of  the  creditors  of  Lord  Carlisle,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  for  the  arrears  of  his  annuity, 
Lord  Willoughby  for  a  moiety  of  the  profits  of  his  lease  for  the  term  it  had  to  nm,  while 
the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  claimed  the  other  moiety  during  that  time,  and  the  whole  in 
reversion. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  these  claimants,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  a  perpetual  revenue  to  the  crown.  An  arrangement  however  with  this  view 
was  at  length  effected ;  and  Lord  Willoughby  was  directed  forthwith  to  resume  his  go- 
vernment, with  instructions  to  insist  on  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes  granting  a  lasting  and 
irrevocable  revenue  of  4|  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  specie  on  all  dead  commodities  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  Island  shipt  to  any  part  of  the  globe.  When  the  incumbrances  were  paid, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  whole  revenue,  subject  to  the  charge  of  £1,200  per  annum, 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  On  these  terins  it  was  understood  the  proprietary 
government  was  to  be  dissolved,  and'  to  obtain  this  grant  Lord  Willoughby  returned  to 
his  government  in  1663. 

It  is  said  that  the  Assembly,  awed  by  force  and  terrified  by  the  example  of  severity 
exercised  towards  Colonel  Farmer,  who  had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in  England  for 
heading  the  opposition,  at  length  passed  an  Act,  granting  the  duties  of  4|  per  cent, 
required  by  the  crown  j  the  same  Act  declaring,  that  all  defective  titles  to  landh,  occupied 
by  individuals  in  the  island, .  should  be  confirmed  under  the  great  seal  of  the  island,  and 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  be  released  from  all  rents  and  duties  paid  to  the 
original  proprietors,  who  should  hold  their  lands  in  free  and  common  socage,  paying  annually 
an  ear  of  Indian  Corn  to  His  Majesty  and  his  successors,  if  demanded,  and  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  said  4f  per  cent  duty  his  Majesty  should  as  heretofore  incur  the  expences 
of  repairing  the  Forts,  Buildings,  a  Sessions  House,  and  Prison,  and  all  other  public 
charges.  The  lands  gained  from  the  sea  and  the  ten  thousand  acre  Tract  were  exempted 
from  the  tax.  ^ 

During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  in  order  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Barbae 
does  for  their  attachment  to  Charles  I.,  and"  for  resisting  his  forces  and  his  authority  in 
1651,  and  also  to  distress  the  Dutch,  who  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  colony, 
the  then  parliament  resolved  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  the  commerce  of  Barbadoes,  by 
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prohibiting^  all  {oreiga  ships  from  tradiqg  with  the  English  plantations,  and  not  sufleriog 
any  goods  to  be  imported  into  England  but  in  English  bottoms,  or  in  ^hipsof  tb^  European 
nation  of  which  the  merchandize  imported  was  the  genuine  produce  and  manufacture. 

Hence  we  see  that  measures  of  state  policy,  which  are  ultimately  found  to  be  of 
great  importance,  do  not  always  originate  in  profound  reflection  or  extended  views.  Iq 
fact,  in  the  desire  to  punish  the  people  of  Barbadoes  for  their  loyalty  to  an  unfortunate 
sovereign  originated  the  famous  Navigation  Act,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

Barbadoes  is  in  IS^  10''  north  latitude,  and  in  longitude  59"^  west  from  London.  It  19 
20  miles  long,  and  14  broad.  According  to  a  survey  taken  during  the  government  of  Lord 
Seaforth,  it  appears  that  the  island  contains  106,670  acres  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
perhaps  about  5,000  uncultivated. 

From  the  accounts  given  of  the  ancient  population  and  wealth  of  this  island,  it  i^ould 
seem  that  the  soil  must  have  been  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  even  said  that  in  1670, 
Barbadoes  contained  50,000  whites,  and  upwards  of  100,000  black  and  coloured  inhabi- 
tants, whose  productive  labour  gave  employment  to  60,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  num. 
ber  of  inhabitants  hoBifever  decreased  with  a  rapidity  that  is  almost  incredible,  since  in 
1724  the  whites  were  reduced  to  18,295,  and  in  1753  the  negroes  were  reduced  to  69,870« 
In  1786  the  number  of  whites  was  further  reduced  to  16,167,  and  the  negro0s  to  62,1159 
to  which  is  to  be  added  838  free  people  of  colour.  In,  1812,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation ^hich  could  be  obtained,  the  whites  amounted  to  about  15,000,^  the  free  persons 
of  coloui^  8,000,  and  the  negroes  59,506 : — all  which  indicate  a  rapi4  decline,  which  is 
further  evinced  by  the  gradual  jliminution  of  the  annual  productionSf 

In  1736  the  crop  of  sugar  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  19^800  hogsheads  of  1^ 
cwt.  The  exports  from  1740  to  1748,  on  an  averagie  of  eight,  years  only,  amounted  to 
13,948  hhd.  of  sugar  of  the  sam^e  weight,  60  hogsheads  of  mdasses,  and  12,884  puncheons 
of  rum,  600  bags  of  cotton,  4,667  bags  of  ginger,  and  327  gourds  of  aloes.  The  exports 
of  1784,  1785,  and  1786^  on  an  average  produced  9>$54  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  5,448 
puncheons  of  rum,  also  8,331  bags  of  cotton,  and  6,330  bags  of  ganger :  upon  these  last 
there  appears  to  be  an  increase.  In  1809  the  exportation  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
0,314  hogsheads  of  sugar,  197  puncheoQs  of  rum,  1,359,823  pounds  of  cotton,  and  3,471 
cwt.  coffee ;  since  which  the  prpduce  of  the  island  has  been  nearly  stationary. 

A  succession  of  bun'icanes  ha3  no.  doubt  contributed  to  the  gpreat  reduction  of  the. pro- 
duce of  this  once  valuable  isl^d ;  now  reduced  in  white  population,  nearly  3-4ths  since  1Q70, 
and  fully  one  half  in  productions  since  the  yeai;  1724  It  must  be  attributed  principally 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  perhaps  to  the  want  of  the  means  of  renovation.  In  the 
dreadful  hurricane  on  the  10th  October  1780,  4^3^6  of  the  inhi^bitants  (of  all  colours) 
perished,  and  the  loss  which  the  colony  then  sustained  wa^  estiniatedi  at  £1,320,564 
sterling. 
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Barbadoes  is  divided  into  fiv6  districts  and  eleven  parishes.  The  legislative  body 
^Consists  of  a  governor  at  a  salary  of  £2000  sterling  a  year,  paid  out  of  the  4|  per  cent, 
duties,  twelve  of  his  Majesty's  Conticil,  and  twenty  two  niembers  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly.  The  Governor  and  Council  constitute  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  lire  distinct  from  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  of  the  white  population  in  Barba<]oes«  in  this 
respect  it  still  greatly  exceeds  the  other  islands,  which  are  for  the  most  part  alarmingly 
deficient. 

For  a  statistical  accotiyt  of  the  value  of  this  colony^  its  power,  and  resources,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Table,  No.  9,  annexed  to  this  Chapter. 


LEEWARD  CHARiBBEE  ISIiANDS,  comprehending  ST.  CHRISTOPHERS 
NEVIS,  ANTIGUA,  MONTSERRAT,  anb  the  VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 

These  islands  have  formed  one  distinct  government  since  the  year  1672,  under  a 
governor  denominated  Captain  General  of  the  Leeward  Charibbee  JslandSy  whose  resi« 
dence  is  at  Antigua;  although  he  occasionally  visits  the  others,  in  which  in  his  ab- 
sence, where  no  Lieutenant  Governor  is  appointed,  the  President  of  the  Council  (being 
generally  the  oldest  member)  presides,  and  executes  nearly  all  the  functions  assigned  to 
tlie  Governor. 

ST.  CHRISTOFHER^S. 

This  island  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  November  1493,  who  gave  it  his 
own  christian  name.  It  was  however  never  settled,  or  at  all  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  British  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  settled  by  the 
English  under  Mr.  Thomas  Warner  and  fourteen  others  his  associates  in  January  1623, 
one  year  previous  to  the  occupation  of  Barbadoes.  A  good  crop  of  tobacco  was  raised 
by  the  month  of  September,  which  the  settliers  proposed  to  make  their  staple  commodity. 
A  dreadful  hurricane  in  the  same  year  destroyed  the  plantations  of  these  new  settlers, 
which  obliged  Mr.  Warner  to  return  to  England  to  implore  succour. 

In  1624,  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  ship  Hope« 
well,  laden  with  necessaries  of  every  kind,  was  dispatched  to  St.  Christopher's,  and 
arrived  safe  on  the  18th  of  May  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Warner  returned  in  1625,  ac-^ 
companied  by  a  large  body  of  emigrants;  and  D'Esnarabuc,  who  had  commanded  a 
French  privateer,  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  about  thirty  veterans,  who  were 
cordially  received  by  the  English,  they  being  at  thi^  period  under  some  apprehension  from 
the  native  Charaibs,   with  whom  afterwards  hostilities  commenced,  which  ended  in  the 
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expulsion  of  the  natives  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides. 
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After  this,  Warner  and  D^Esnambuc  returned  to  Europe  to  solicit  succour  frotti  theif 
respective  nations:  they  came  home  as  conquerors^  and  were  well  received.  Warner  received^ 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  returned  with  the  rank  and  power  of  Governor  in  1626, 
with  400  recruits,  amply  supplied  with  necessaries  of  every  kind. 

In  1627  D'Esnambuc  sailed  from  France  with  532  recruits,  the  greater  part  of  whoiu 
perished  at  sea  for  want  of  provisions.  The  survivors  were  kindly  received  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  between  the  two  nations,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  divide  the  whole  island  equally.  With  this  view,  a  Treaty  of  Partition  was  signed 
on  the  3d  of  May  1627,  comprehending  a  league  defensive  and  offensive;  but  the  alliance 
proved  of  little  avail  against  the  Spanish  invasion,  which  toojf  place  two  years  afterwards. 

For  some  years  the  two  nations  appear  to  have  lived  on  amicable  terms ;  but  unhap- 
pily the  colony  became  a  scene  of  hostility,  violence,  and  bloodshed  for  half  a  century. 

In  1689  the  English  General  Codrington  not  only  compelled  the  French  settlers  to 
surrender,  but  forced  1800  of  them  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Martinique  and  Hispaniola.  In 
1705,  a  French  armament  laid  waste  many  of  the  English  possessions,  and  the  ravages 
were  so  great  that  Parliament  granted  £103,000  to  .the  sufferers  to  enable  them  to  re- 
settle their  estates.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  island  was  ceded  wholly  to  the  Eng. 
lish ;  and  the  French  possessions  were  publicly  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  course  would  not  have  been  pursued  under  the  same  circumstances  in  the 
present  times. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  Table,  that  St.  Christopher^s  contains  43,726  acres, 
of  which  about  30,126  are  cultivated  in  canes,  pasture,  and  provisions ;  the  uncultivated 
lands  amounting  to  1 3,600  acres,  which  being  mountainous,  are  unproductive.  The  plains 
of  this  island  are  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  sugar  they  produce  has  always  from  its 
superior  quality  and  strength  yielded  the  highest  prices.  The  average  produce  of  the 
island  may  be  estimated  at  about  10,000  hogsheads,  and  is  rather  diminishing  than  in- 
creasing. A  great  expence  is  incurred  by  the  planters  in  procuring  manure  for  their 
lands ;  and  they  often  suffer  much  from  droughts,  notwithstanding  that  the  country  is  well 
watered  by  springs  and  rivulets.  The  island  contains  nine  parishes,  and  four  towns  and 
hamlets ;  also  two  fortifications  of  considerable  strength,  besides  five  batteries.  The  same 
system  of  government  prevails  here  as  in  the  other  West  India  Colonies. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Table,  No.  9,  s^nexed  to  this  Chapter,  for  a  statistical 
account  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Colony. 


NEVIS. 

Nevis  was  first  settled  in  the  year  162d,  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner* 
It  is  a  small,  but  beautiful  island,  in  circumference  not  more  than  24  English  miles.  It 
consists  of  a  single  mountain,  rising  gradually  from  the  sea  like  a  cone ;  and  was  pro- 
bably produced  by  a  volcanic  explosion  at  some  remote  period  of  the  world,  since  there 
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IS  a  visible  hollow  near  the  snmmit,  which  contains  a  hot  spring  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur. 

The  country  is  well  watered,  and  the  land  in  general  fertile^  and  produces  on  an 
average  about  16  cwt.  of  sugar  an  acre.  Four  thousand  acres  are  in  cultivation,  besides 
what  may  be  appropriated  to  provisions.  A  considerable  part  of  the  summit  must  of  course 
be  unproductive.  This  island  produces  no  staple  of  any  consequence  except  sugar.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parishes.  It  is  governed  by  a  Council  and  Assembly,  the  same  as  the 
other  islands,  and  the  President  of  the  Council  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Grovernor. 

Annexed  to  this  Chapter  is  a  statistical  account  of  the  population,  resources,  and 
value  of  the  Colony,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


ANTIGUA. 


Antigua  was  first  settled  by  the  English  under  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  whose 
descendants  still  possess  considerable  property  in  the  island.  It  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  native  Charaibs,  in  consequence  of  there  being  neither  rivers  or  rivulets,  or  even" 
springs  in  the  whole  island,  and  this  circumstance  deterred  European  adventurers  from 
attempting  to  settle  in  Antigua ;  but  the  soil  being  found  to  be  fertile,  and  it  being  dis- 
covered that  cisterns  could  be  constructed  so  as  to  hold  and  preserve  rain' water,  and  the 
water  being  found  to  be  light,  pure,  and  salubrious,  the  settlers  first  cultivated  tobacco^ 
The  era  however  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island  did  not  coqimence  until  1674,  when 
Colonel  Codrington  of  Barbadoes  removed  to  it;  by  whose  enterprising  spirit  the 
planting  of  the  sugar  cane  was  introduced,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many  of 
the  other  settlers. 

Colonel  Codrington  having  been  appointed  some  years  after  Commander  in  Chief  of 
all  the  Leeward  Charibbean  Islands,  great  prosperity  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  them 
under  his  wise  and  benevolent  government',  insomuch  that  in  1690  Antigua  contained 
6,000  white  inhabitants.  This  able  and  distinguished  officer  dying  in  1698  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Christopher,  a  gentleman  of  great  literary  attainments.  In  1704  this 
gentleman  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Matthews,  who  dying  soon  after  his  arrival,  a 
monster  of  the  name  of  Park,  bom  in  Virginia,  procured  the  appointment  through  the 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  is  said  to  have  revered  neither  God  nor  man^ 
and  that  he  spared  no  man  in  his  anger,  nor  woman  in  his  lust.  His  administration  was 
a  series  of  the  most  odious  tyranny,  injustice,  oppression,  and  profligacy,  which  became 
so  intolerable  that  in  1710  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  an  enraged  and  oppressed  people. 

Antigua  is  about  fifty  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  59,838  acres,  of  which 
44,838  acres  are  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  produces  some  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  in 
good  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  are  raised ;   but  the  seasons  are  very 
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Ttoiable,  Htld  the  ifdatid  isdffi^rd  ^atly  by  drougtit^^  by  which  the  crops  of  sugar  are  often 
reduced  to  |  of  the  produce  of  the  island  in  favourable  years. 

There  ap][>iear$  to  have  beeti  A  gradual  dectea^e  both  in  th6  tc^hitie  po{>ulatioh,  and  in  the 
productions  ^f  the  island  for  a  ^riies  of  yeaihs.  tt  contains  six  parishes^  eleven  districts,  al)d 
feiix  to^i^ns  ahd  villages.  Atad  il  h^  several  very  ext^ellent  harbours ;  the  principal  of  thes6 
Ate  En^ish  Hafb6uir  aitd  St.  John's,  both  whit^h  are  well  fortified.  At  the  fonhet*  a 
naval  y^rd  and  arsenal,  with  other  conveniences  for  careening  ships  of  war,  have  been 
established.  T^he  form  of  government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  inlands.  The  Coun- 
bil  iconsist^  of  twelve  members,  aAd  the  House  of  Assetnbly  of  twenty-five. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Table,  No.  1>,  annexed  to  Ihfe  Chapter,  for  a  statistical 
account  of  the  population,  resources,  and  value  of  the  Colony. 


MONlTSEftRAT. 

Montserrat  was  first  settled  the  same  as  Nevis,  by  a  small  colony  from  St.  Christo* 
pber^s  ih  1632.  This  island  is  about  three  leagues  in  kngtb,  and  as  many  in  breadth, 
aiifl  cotltaibs  about  21,000  acres  of  laud,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is  either 
fnoimtainous  or  baiVen.  The  Table  ^tinexed  details  the  proportion  of  cultivated  and  un« 
cditiVMed  land.  Its  prodtctions  are  sugar,  niita,  ahd  cotton.  Its  form  of  government  \s 
ih*6  same  ai^  in  the  other  islands;  six  members  compose  t1i^  Council,  and  the  As^mt)ly 
eight.     The  l^relsident  of  iStk^  Council  6xer6ises  the  functions  of  the  "Governor  in  bis  ab- 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

The  Virgin  islands,  about  forty  in  nuniber — ^large  and  small,|  were  first  dii^overad 
by  Columbus  in  1580.  A  party  of  Dutch  buccaneers,  who  settled  at  Tortola,  were  the 
6rst  possessors  of  such  of  tliese  islands  as  now  belong  to  the  British  Crown.  Tn  1606 
tliey  were  driven  out  by  a  stronger  party,  who  called  tbemselves  English.  Soon  after 
Tortola  and  its  dependencies,  by  a  commission  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir  William 
Btapleton,  were  annexed  to  the  Leeward  Island  Government.  The  Dutch  had  done  little 
towards  the  cultivation  of  the  island  at  the  time  they  were  expelled. 

About  the  year  1694,  some  Englishmen  with  their  ftimilies  removed  from  AnguiUa 
lo  the  Virgin  Islands,  who  made  considerable  improvements.     Their  wants  were  few» 


t  The  principal  of  these  idattdb  ai-6-^ 

tofUAaLf 

Frickfy  Pett*, 

Virgih  Gofda, 

CuBiaoa's, 

Jes  van  Dykes, 

Ga&ger, 

Guana  Isle, 

Cooper's, 

Beef  and  Hiatch  Islandsi 

Salt  Island, 

Aiiegada, 

Ifexet^B  bland,  &^. 

Nichar, 

•     •  •      • 
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ted  thair  governmeat  simplfi  and  without  expenee.  The  judicial  powers  were  executed 
by  the  Deputy  Governor  aQ4  hy  a  Council  nominated  from  among  themselves.  There 
were  no  taxes.  Money,  when  wanted  for  public  purposes,  was  raised  by  voluntary  con« 
tribution.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  under  such  a  government  it  could  not  be  ex« 
pected  that  the  colony  would  rise  to  much  importance.  The  inhabitants,  whose  number 
in  1756  amounted  to  1,263  whites  and  6,121  blacks,  wished  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  other  islands,  by  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government  and  courts  of  justice. 

This  object  however  was  not  accomplished  until  1773,  when  on  agreeing  to  subject 
themselves  to  an  impost  of  4|  per  cent,  on  all  produce  exported,  the  Governor-General 
of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  orders,  convened  by  proclamation 
on  the  30th  November  in  the  same  year  a  House  of  Representatives,  who  met  on  the  Ist 
of  February  following,  and  fulfilled  their  engagements  to  the  crown,  granting  at  the 
same  time  £400  currency  per  annum,  as  their  proportion  towards  the  salary  of  the 
Governor  General.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Table,  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  for  a 
statistical  view  of  the  resources  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  common  with  all  the  others  sub« 
ject  to  the  4|  per  cent,  duties. 

While  Jamaica  and  the  ceded  islands  have  been  progressively  advancing,  the 
ljeew6a*d  Charibbean  Islands  have  been  declining  both  in  respect  to  the  productions  of 
J^  soil  and  the  white  population. 


CEDED  ISLANDS,  comprising  GRENADA,  ST.  VINCENT,  DOMINICA, 

ST.  LUCIA,  AND  TOBAGO. 


GRENADA,  AND  ITS  PEPEND^NCIES. 

Grenada  was  discovered  (and  so  named)  by  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage  in  the 
year  1496.  It  was  tlien  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  who  remained 
unmoLeated  until  1650,  when  the  then  French  Governor  of  Martinique  collected  about 
4wiQ  hundred  desparai;e  ruffians,  and  with  this  force  landed  in  Grenada  in  the  month  of 
June.  After  pretending  to  purchase  the  country  at  the  expenee  of  some  knives,  hatchets, 
A  large  quantity  of  glass  beads,  and  two  bottles  of  brandy  (which  last  he  presented  to 
Ihe  chief)  the  islapd,  according  to  Father  du  Tertre,  was  then  ceded  to  the  French  nation 
by  the  natives,  and  considered  as  a  lawful  purchase.  The  poor  savages,  unconscious  of 
iiaving  celinqi^ished  their  coviiUxy,  refused  to  confirm  the  grant,  which  was  considered  by 
4lieir  inyadws  as  an  acti)f  .cJbistinacy  and  rebellion. 

Du  Farquet,  ithe  Goyenior  of  Martinique,  having  thus  established  a  colony  in  Gre* 
nada,  and  erected  a  fort  in  its  defence,  left  it  in  charge  of  his  kinsman  Le  Compte,  who 
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in  eight  months  afterwards  uras  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Charaibs,  in  which  the  greatest 
acts  of  cruelty  were  sanctioned  by  his  authority.  Du  Parquet,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  that 
the  natives  had.revolted,  sent  three  hundred  men  from  Martinique  with  orders  entirely 
to  extirpate  the  poor  natives;  but  previous  to  this  Le  Compte  had  proceeded  to  murder 
every  native  he  met  with,  not  sparing  men,  women,  and  children.  The  barbarities  com- 
mitted are  almost  too  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  to  admit  of  recital ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  unhappy  Charaibs  were  either  massacred  or  driven  into  the 
sea,  where  they  perished. 

In  1056  ihe  island  was  purchased  from  Du  Parquet  by  the  Count  de  Cevillac  fac 
30,000  crowns.     His  oppressive  conduct  however  compelled  the  most  respectable  settlers 

« 

to  quit  the  country,  while  the  arrogant  and  rapacious  governor  he  had  appointed  was 
seized  by  the  people,  tried,  condemned,  and  shot.  Some  years  after  Count  de  Cevillac 
sold  his  interests  in  Grenada  to  the  French  West  India  Company;  but  their  charter 
being  abolished  in  1674,  the  island  became  vested  in  the  crown  of  France.  In  1700.it 
contained  251  white  and  525  black  inhabitants,  three  plantations  of  sugar,  and  fif^-two 
of  Indigo. 

In  1762  the  island  was  captured  by  the  British  naval  and  military  forces ;  and  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  February  1763,  it  was  ceded  with  all  its  dependencies  to 
Great  Britain.  At  that  period  its  produce  was  estimated  at  11,000  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  27,000  lbs.  of  indigo.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  French  inhabitants  were  to 
be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property;  and  subsequent  proclamations  gave  to  the 
inhabitants  a  form  of  government  similar  to  the  other  British  colonies. 

The  first  Assembly  was  called  by  General  Melville,  the  British  Governor,  in  1765. 
Previous  to  this  however  the  question  of  the  4|  per  cent,  duties,  the  same  as  paid  in 
the  other  British  islands,  was  demanded  by  the  British  Government,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  levied  in  lieu  of  the  customs  and  duties  formerly  paid  to  the  French  king.  This  was 
resisted  by  the  people.  And  becoming  a  question  of  law  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  elaborately  discussed,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pronounced  judgement  against  the 
crown  in  1774. 

The  result  was,  that  these  duties  were  abolished  not  only  in  Grenada,  but  also  in 
the  ceded  islands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobagp.  A  considerable  ferment  was 
raised  in  the  island,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  Government  to  admit  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  Council  and  House  of  Assembly ;  and  great  disorders 
prevailed,  and  the  island  continued  in  a  state  of  contention  until  it  was  captured  by  the 
French  in  1779.  It  was  however  restored  by  the  general  pacification,  which  took  place 
in  1783. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  parishes.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1784,  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  clergy.  Its  dependencies  are  the  small  islands 
called  Carriacou^  and  Isle  Ronde^  and  some  smaller  islands  upon  which  cotton  is  chiefly 
cultivated. 
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St  George  (formerly  Fort  Royal)  is  the  capital  of  the  colony.  It  is  situated  ia  a 
spacioDs  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  contains  ona  of  the  safest  and  niost  com- 
modious harbours  for  shipping  in  the  British  West  Indies.  It  has  lately  been  fortified  at 
a  prodigious  expence.  The  other  towns,  or  more  properly  villages,  are  generally  situated 
at  the  harbours  of  the  maritime  parishes.  The  principM  town,  St.  George,  was  made 
a  free-port  in  1787. 

In  Grenada,  like  all  the  other  islands,  the  white  population  has  been  gradually  de- 
creasing. In  1771  they  amounted  to  1,600.  In  1777  they  had  diminished  to  about 
1300.  In  1703  they  could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  1,000.  By  the  Table  annexed 
the  whole  number,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  do  not  exceed  800. 

The  constitution  of  Grenada  differs  little  from  those  of  the  other  British  West  India 
Colonies.  A  Governor,  and  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  and  an  Assembly  of 
twenty-six,  chosen  by  the  people,  as  their  representatives.  These  three  branches  form 
the  legislative  body. 

For  a  general  statistical  account  of  the  population,  value  of  the  colony,  its  resources, 
trade^  and  navigation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  Chapter, 


ST.  VINCENT,  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

According  to  the  Spanish  historians,  Columbus  bestowed  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  on 
this  island,  in  consequence  of  having  discovered  it  on  the  22d  of  June,  being  St.  Vin« 
cent's  day  in  the  Calendar.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  the  Spaniards  ever  formally 
took  possession  of  it.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  native  yellow  Charaibs,  a  warlike  people, 
who  were  numerous  in  this  island,  perhaps  partly  on  account  of  its  natural  fertility,  and 
partly  as  a  point  of  rendezvous  of  expeditions  to  the  continent. 

In  process  of  time,  the  accident  of  shipwreck  established  among  the  native  inha- 
bitants a  race  of  people  from  Africa,  who  after  awhile  became  formidable  rivals.  These 
people  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  Charaibs,  in  contradistinction  to  the  abori- 
gines. This  shipwreck  of  Africans  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1678 
or  1680.  The  negroes  took  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  the  Indians  suffered  them  to  re- 
main. By  intermarriages  with  the  natives,  and  by  the  accessioi\  of  runaway  negroes 
from  Barbadoes,  they  became  at  length  very  formidable,  insomuch  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  they  compeUed  the  native  Charaibs  to  restore  to  them  the  north  west 
part  of  the  island. 

From  the  year  1672,  when  Charles  II.  attempted  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  until  1748  great 
contentions  prevailed,  between  England  and  France  respecting  them  ;  when  at  length  by 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  they  were  declared  neutral,  and  such  of  the  European  in- 
habitants and  proprietors  as  remained  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession. 
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The  peace,  however,  whtck  terminated  the  seven  years  war  in  1763,  gave  to  Great 
Britain  in  perpetuity  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  while  the  sove^ 
reiguty  of  St.  Lucia  was  allotted  to  France.  In  this  treaty  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
Charaibs.  The  aborigines  by  this  time  were  reduced  to  a  wretched  remnant.  About  one 
hundred  families  were  all  that  remained  in  St.  Yinoent  of  what  was  called  the  yellow 
Charaibs,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  island.  The  country 
bad  become  a  theatre  of  savage  hostilities  between  the  Charaibs  and  the  Negroes,  in 
which  tlie  latter  are  said  to  have  been  generally  victorious.  In  1763  the  black  Charaibs 
were  estimated  at  2,000. 

in  1779,  during  the  French  American  War,  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  was  captured 
by  a  small  body  of  French  troops  sent  from  Mai*tinique.  On  this  occasion  the  black 
Charaibs  joined  the  enemy.  At  the  peace,  however,  which  took  place  in  1783,  the  island 
was  again  restored  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Charaibs  had  been  a  source  of  great  distress  to  the  British  settlers,  from  the 
time  that  the  island  was  first  ceded  in  1763  until  their  final  removal  in  1707»  Instigated 
by  the  French  residing  in  the  neighbouring  islands  these  jealous  and  ignorant  savages 
made  war  upon  the  British  sett'Crs  in  1772,  which  was  terminated  in  a  peace,  that  as- 
signed to  them  a  certain  tract  of  land,  afterwards  denominated  the  Charaib  country, 
which  was  ceded  to  them  in  perpetuity  by  the  British  Oovemment. 

Again  in  1795  these  people,  instigated  by  the  French  who  landed  troops  on  the  island, 
waged  a  new  war  against  the  inhabitants,  which  continued  for  more  than  two  years, 
during  which  period  the  enemy  committed  great  excesses  and  many  acts  of  crueUy^  be- 
sides destroying  much  property.  They  were,  however,  at  length  subdued,  and  removed 
byj  order  of  Government  to  the  Island  of  Rattan,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  with  provisions 
aufficient  to  subsist  them  for  a  time,  and  implements  of  husbandry  to  enable  them  to  culti- 
vate the  land,  and  to  raise  that  species  of  food,  to  which  they  bad  been  accustomed. 
The  ravages  and  devastations,  committed  by  the  Cbarail^s  dmnng  thi^i  sanguinary  war, 
cost  liie  proprietors  of  the  lands  fujiy  one  third  of  the  value  of  then*  estates. 

St.  Vincent  is  a  very  beautiful  isfamd,— in  many  parts  very  fertile^  and  extremely 
-wdl  calculated  from  the  soil  to  produce  sugar  of  the  vctry  best  quality,  and  every  other 
article  cultivated  in  tropical  climates.  The  ialand  is  watered  by  abov^  twenty  small 
riv-ers,  turmug  water  mills,  and  affocdiug  othi^  ibccommodations  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
country  is  however  in  many  parts  saountainous;  and  has  xeceatlgr  suffered  by -a  dreadful 
volcanic  eruption,  which  destroyed  some  estates  and  greatly  injured  several  otUens.  This 
awful  visitation  took  place  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May  1812.  The  vdcanic 
matter  not  only  covered  the  whole  inland  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  also  many  ships 
at  a  great  distance  at  sea.  It  even  extended  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  upon  which,  to 
^the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  vast  quantities  of  the  lighter  particles  of  the  volcanic 
matter  were  deposited  cm  the  same  moriung*  The  noise  of  the  mountain  vir^as  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  dOO  .miles. 
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In  consequence  of  tiiis  calamity  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom^  in  the  year 
1813,  voted  £36,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

When  this  island  ivas  restored  to  Great  Britain  in  1783,  it  contained  61  sugar 
estates,  200  a^res  in  cocoa,  500  in  coffee,  400  in  cotton,  500  in  tobacco,  and  50  in  indigo^ 
l>esides  land  set  apart  for  raising  provisions. 

In  the  year  1800  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  amounted  to  16,518  hogsheads,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  crops  were  increased  to  17,908.  In  1810,  IS^tSS  hogsheads  were 
produced,  and  at  present  the  average  quantity  may  possibly  extend  to  20,000  hogsheads. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Statistical  Table  annexed  for  a  detailed  view  of  the 
population,  property,  annual  productions,  and  commerce  of  this  valuable  idand. 

Su  Yinoent,  in  its  SKKle  of  government,  differs  in  nothing  from  Grenada.  Twelve 
Members  compose  the  Council,  and  seventeen  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  white  popu« 
totion  decreases  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  other  islands.  The  government  of  St. 
y»cent  has  attached  to  it  eight  small  islands,  called  i/auon,  containing  2,150  acres, 
Befuia  3,700,  CanHmane  1,777,  Mnstiqne  1,200,  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  St. 
VtMoenU  Petit  Mmrtini^f  MaiUere^u^  and  Boikdeauy  each  of  wiiich  prodinces  some 
cotton. 

It  is  smnewliat  remarkalde,  that  this  isiand  has  never  in  any  injurious  degree  been 
visited  by  any  of  those  vioient  1x>madoes  or  hurricanes,  which  bave  so  frequently  devas- 
tated the  neigMomng  ndands,  and  «o  often  been  fatal  to  the  important  coiony  of 
Jamaica^ 


DOMINICA. 

This  island  having  been  discovered  by  Columbus  on  Sunday,  the  3d  of  November 
1493,  he  thougbt  proper  to  give  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  recognized.  It  was  al- 
ternately claimed  by  the  French  and  English,  by  virhich  contentions  were  generated, 
until  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  it  was  declared  neutral.  In  1759  it  was  captured, 
and  by  right  of  conquest  came  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1763  it  became  a  British  colony  in  perpetuity. 

At  this  period  many  coffee  settlements  and  other  plantations  had  been  established  by 
subjects  of  France.  TTie  British  Government  secured  to  these  people  their  possessions  on 
ta*king  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  and  paying  a  moderate  quit  rent.  The 
other  lands  in  the  island  were  sold  by  the  order  of  the  British  Government ;  and  about 
96,344  acres,  comprising  about  one  half  the  surface  of  the  island,  were  disposed  of  in  allot- 
ments from  50  to  100  acres,  which  produced  <f312,0901U,  Qd.  sterling.  The  purcha- 
sers, however,  were  grievously  disappointed;  for  the  land  in  many  instances  proving  very 
steril  and  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  considerable  losses  were  sustained  by  several  of 
those  who  made  experiments,  who  after  a  trial  were  forced  to  abandon  their  plantations. 
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The  Frenchmen,  343  in  namber,  who  became  lessees  of  10,541  acres,  chiefly  coii* 
fined  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  the  quality  of  which  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  superior  to  that  raised  in  the  other  British  colonies.  The  extent  of  their  crops 
in  1787  WBS  18,149  cwt.  and  has  since  been  augmented  to  40,000  cwt.  in  favourable  years. 
Coffee  is  however  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and  fluctuates  frequently  down  to  oi^e  half^  one 
fourth,  and  sometimes  even  one  sixth  of  what  is  deemed  a  full  crop. 

The  sugur  plantations  have  not  been  so  successful,  nor  is  it  likely  that  this  valuable 
article  of  commerce  will  ever  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  this  colony.  After  struggling 
with  a  bteril  soil,  frequent  hurricanes,  and  other  disasters  since  1763,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
exportation  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  5000  hogsheads.  It  has  been  recently  much 
less ;  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  larger  exportation  with  the  present  force  of  negro 
labourers,  who  cannot  now  by  any  possibility  be  augmented. 

There  is  however  much  land  in  the  island,  which  although  not  fit  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  would  produce  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  buck-wheat,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
plantains,  and  other  food,  which  would  abundantly  support  a  considerable  white  popu« 
lation,  who  might  besides  cultivate  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  minor  staples  upon  a 
small  scale,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 

Dominica  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war 
in  1776.  It  was  then  a  free  port,  and  a  general  mart  resorted  to  by  trading  vessels  from 
most  parts  of  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  America  for  the  sale  of  produce  and  the  pur* 
chase  of  merchandize  and  negroes.  It  had  risen  to  a  considerable  height  of  prosperity^ 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1778. 

This  island  has  unfortunately  experienced  many  vicissitudes.  The  French  Governor 
DuchiUeau  conducted  himself  in  the  most  tyrannical  manner.  He  disarmed  the  British 
inhabitants,  and  distributed  their  arms  among  the  runaway  negroes,  and  engaged  them  to 
lend  their  assistance,  if  necessary.  He  prohibited  the  British  from  assembling  together 
more  than  two  in  the  same  place,  and  ordered  the  sentinels  to  shoot  them  if  they  passed  in 
greater  numbers.  He  even  prohibited  lights  in  their  houses  after  nine  o'clock,  and  would  not 
allow  them  to  walk  in  the  streets  after  that  hour  without  a  candle  and  lantern.  Mr.  Robert 
^  Howe,  an  English  merchant  and  owner  of  a  ship  then  in  the  bay,  was  shot  dead  for  at- 
tempting to  go  on  board  his  own  vessel  at  that  hour ;  and  the  sentinel  who  murdered  him 
was  advanced  in  rank  in  his  regiment  for  having  (as  the  Governor  expressed  it)  done  his 
duty!  AH  letters  written  by  British  subjects  were  opened  by  this  tyrant;  and  ultimately 
the  town  of  Roseau  was  set  on  fire  by  the  French  soldiers,  strongly  suspected  to  have  been 
done  by  the  order  of  the  Governor. 

His  conduct  and  behaviour  on  the  night  of  this  calamity  strongly  confirmed  the 
suspicion,  since  he  appeared  to  be  amused  with  the  horrible  scene,  and  would  not  suffer 
his  soldiers  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  British ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  added  robbery  and  insult  to  misfortune  by  permitting  them  to  pillage 
the  sufferers.     By  this  catastrophe,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday, 
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1781^  fire  hundred  houses  wers  oonsttmed  iit  a  fbw  hoars,  and  merchatidi^£l  aAd  eflfects, 
to  the  amouot  of  £2009000  sterling. 

No  trade  was  permitted  for  ive  years^  except  to  the  bland  of  St.  Eustatia.  Many  of 
the  pkint^rs  \Mve  rained  by  tliese  aci^ymnlated  distresses,  and  no  less  than  30  s\igar  plan- 
tations were  abandoned  by  the  proprietors.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  January  1783, 
this  anfortanate  Island  was  again  restored  to  the  British  Crown, 

Dominica  enjoys  the  same  privileges,  and  has  the  same  civil  establishment  as  the 
other  British  West  India  Islands*  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  Governor, 
12  members  of  the  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  19  representatives  forming  the 
Assembly,  who  are  chosen  by  tibe  people. 

In  addition*  to  the  hurricanes,  which  have  at  different  times  greatly  disti'essed  this 
IslMid^  great  ravages  were  experienced  by  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1805,  although 
they  wore  bravely  resisted  by  the  t^roops  under  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  Ultimately  cbih* 
pelled  to  abaiidMi>  die  enterprisse.  As  a  compensation,  in  part^  for  the  losses  sUstaiiied  by 
the  .excesm»  committed  by  the-  enemy,  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  vot^d 
£50,00a 

In  the  year  18(13^  this^  unfortunate  Island  wa»  tistted  by  two  hnrricanids^  one  succeed, 
ing  another  within  a  short  interval  of  time,  by  which  many  houses  in  Roseau'  W^e  thrown 
dovni,  and  great  losses  sustained  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  to  add  to  these  great  calamities^ 
the  runaway  negroes,  who  had  in  a  course  of  years  deserted  the  plantations  of  their 
masters,  to  the  number  of  500  or  more,  and  who  had  established  themselves,  and  culti- 
vated the  grounds  by  which  they  raised  provisions  for  their  support  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  monntaiiis,  hove  been  in  the  habit  of  making  nightly  incUfsions,  plundering  the 
jriantations,  and  carrying  off  negroes  and  arms,  so  as  by  open  acts  of  rebellion  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  colony,  which  at  length  became  so  alarming  that  active  measures 
have  been  found  necessary  to  bring  these  deluded  people  into  a  state  of  subordination. 
Nothing  can  so  strongly  evince  the  necessity  of  a  white  population,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  disposition  which  is  thus  manifested  towards  insubordination,  desertion,  and  rebellion^ 
on  the  part  of  the  negro  labourers. 

Dominica  is  29  miles  in  length,  and  about  16  in  breadth.  It  contains  many  lofty 
mountains,  interspersed  with  fruitful  and  beautiful  vallies.  In  the  woods  there  are  innu« 
merable  swarms  of  bees,  which  hive  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of  wax 
and  honey,  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  This  bee  must  have  been  transported  from  Europe, 
as  it  is  exactly  the  same,  smd  differs  from  the  native  bee,  which  is  much  smaller,  and  has 
no  sting,  and  is  in  all  respects  different  from  the  European  bee. 

There  are  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  Dominica,  besides  a  gi*eat  number  of  rivulets. 
In  most  parts  of  the  interior  the  soil  is  a  light  brown-coloured  mould,  and  appears  to  have 
been  washed  from  the  mountains.  In  many  of  the  Vallies,  and  towards  the  sea-co^t,  the 
soil  is  deerp  and  blaek.    Yet  the  quantity  of  fertile  land,  upon  the  whole,  bears  no  pro« 
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portion  to  the  inferior  soil.    Coffee  appears  to  answer  better  than  sugar,  the  cultivation  of 
-which  might  be  carried  to  a  considerable  extent. 

For  the  present  population,  value  of  landed  and  other  property,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  trade,  &c ,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Table^  No.  9,  an- 
nexed to  this  Chapter, 


ST.  LUCIA. 
St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  Charibbee  Islands,  was  declared  neutral,  with  several  others, 

» 

by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  When  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago^ 
were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  St.  Lucia  wa» 
allotted  to  France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ;  but 
was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  ]  783.  It  was  again  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolutionary  war  in  1794, — evacuated  in  1795»— and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was» 
restored  again  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  th» 
British  soon  after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803^  and  has  remained  ever  since  under 
the  British  Crown* 

By  the  recent  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on  the  30th  of  May  1814,  it  has  been  confirmed 
in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain.     In  consequence  of  this  Island  having  been,  with  a  few 
intervals,^  so  long  under  the  dominion  of  His  Majesty,  a  considerable  number  of  the  sugar 
and  other  plantations  are  the  property  of  British  subjects. 

This  Island  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  miles,  broad.  It  consists  of  plains,  well  watered: 
with  rivulets,  and  hills  furnished  with-  timber.  It  possesses  one  of  the  best  and  safest: 
harbours  in  the  West  Indies.  For  the  population,  power,  and  resources  of  this  Island,, 
with  its  estimated  value,  trade,  shippings  &c.  the  reader  is  Referred  to.  the  Table^  Now  9^ 
annexed  to  this  Chapter. 


TOBAG&. 

The  Island  of  Tobago  was  nearly  in  a  similar  situatioa  M'ith  St.  Tincent^  Dominiea^ 
and  Grenada,  until  it  was  declared  neutral  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748^ 
It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763.  It  was  captured  by 
the  French  in  1781.  And  at  the  subsequent  peace,,  in.  1783,  the  Island  was  finally  glvei^ 
up  to  the  French. 

During  the  French  revolutionaiy  war,  in  ilUS^  Tobago,  being  then  and  still  inhabited 
by  British  subjects,  was  captured  by  His  Majesty's  forces,  and  remained  under  the  British 
Government  until  1802,  when  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  again  restored  it  to  France ;.  but  ik 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  since  in  consequence  of  the  commence^ 
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ment  of  a  new  war  it  was  again  captured  in  1803,  and  has  continued  ever  since  in  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  confirmed  in  perpetuity  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1814. 

Tobago  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad,  and  near  its  north-east  extremity  is  little 
Tobago^  which  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad. 

This  Island,  above  all  others  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  British  Crown,  perhaps^ 
admits  of  the  most  improvement.  It  differs  from  every  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  cultivatable 
throughout,  although  not  much  above  one  third  is  yet  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  soil 
is  deep  and  rich,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  woods.  Rivers  from  the  hills  run  through 
every  valley  into  the  sea. 

The  unfortunate  capture  in  1781^  and  the  cession  of  this  Island  to  France  in  1783, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  its  remaining  with  this  country  at  the  conclusion  of  peacCj  have 
greatly  retarded  its  progress;  and  yet,  under  every  disadvantage,  it  produced  16,327 
hogsheads  of  sugar  in  1805,  and  with  sufficient  physical  force  (which  is,  however,  not 
now  attainable  by  an  increase  of  the  black  population,)  might  be  extended  to  25,000 
hogsheads. 

This  Island  holds  out  many  advantages  to  white  settlers,  where  nb  large  a  proportion 
of  rich  soil,  capable  of  producing  Maize,  ground  Provisions,  and  adl  the  minor  staples  of 
Cotton,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Ginger,  &c.  is  still  unoccupied. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Statistical  Table,  annexed  to  this  Chapter^  for  the 
population,  resources,  and  value  of  this  Island. 


TRINIDAD.    . 

The  Island  of  Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  the  year  1498.  It  is  about 
90  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  In  1595  it  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
in  1676  by  the  French,  who  plundered  and  left  it.  It  remained  afterwards  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  inhabited  however  by  a  mixture  of  several  nations,  until  the  year  1797, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  was  afterwards  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  this 
country  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801.  ' 

It  abounds  with  resources  calculated  to  render  it  a  most  valuable  colony.  The  soil 
is  rich  in  many  parts.  There  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  timber  in  the  Island^  some 
of  which  has  grown  to  an  immense  size ;  and  much  of  the  wood  is  extremely  beautiful^ 
and  well  adapted  for  cabinet  work.  The  Island  produces  Sugar,  Rum,  Coffee,  Cocoa^ 
Tobacco  of  a  fine  quality,  Indian  Corn,  and  every  species  of  ground  Provisions  peculiar 
to  the  West  Indies,  with  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  It  has  a  Lake,  which  is  composed  of 
a  substance  similar  to  Pitch,  apparently  possessing  all  the  properties  of  that  resin,  which 
is  considered  as  a  great  phenomenon. 

This  fine  Island  only  requires  an  extensive  and  industrious  white  population  to  render 
it  among  the  richest  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world ;  since  every  article  of 
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mperlor  value^  Ui  a  comiaerpial  polot  of  view,  prodaced  ia  tropical  climates^  may  be  here 
cultivated  to  gr^aj;  advfiuta^e.  ProvisioDs,  equal  to  the  eonsumption  of  a  very  extei|$ive 
popvilatioDy  may  be  raised  ^^t  much  less  labour  than  in  Northern  Countries,  and  vast  herds 
of  cattle  may  be  reared  and  fed.  Much  of  the  timber  might  also  be  converted  into  an 
important  article  Qf  commerce. 

Although  this  valuable  Island  was  in  the  hands  of  Ijhe  Spaniards  nearly  300  years, 
yet  it  may  still  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  infancy.  The  state  of  this  colony,  in  popu- 
latioji  and  agriculture,  &g.  according  to  an  official  return  made  on  the  31st  of  December^ 
1811^  by  order  of  the  local  Government,  stood  thus  : — 


Male«.  Females. 

White  Population  -  -  1,165  -      725 

FreePeople  of  Colour  1,790  -    2,380 

Indians     -        -        .    422  «      476 

Negtp  LahourecB  -   -  9^621  -   7,019 


Male  Female 

Children.  Children.  Total. 

389  -  338  .  2,617 

1,456  -  1,417  -  7,043 

415  -  408  -  1,716 

2,506  -  2,297  -21,143 

Total    - 


Tbe  whole  P«p«ifadion  compriaaa  variou&NiafioDs,  ▼!«. 

Men.    Women.  Children*    Total. 


British        506 
Spaniards  227 


Free  Africans    *      .        •        « 
tncrea^  as  by  th^  anaes:ed  TaUe 


32,519 
111 
460 


Total    .    -  33,090 


French 

347 

Germans 

22 

Italians 

17 

Corsicans 

20 

Maltese 

10 

Portuguese 

0 

Americans 

16 

255 
183 
275 
3 
1 
0 
0 
4 
4 


519 
149 
59 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,250 

559 

63^1 

25 

19 
20 

10 

4 

20 


1,165        725       727       2,617 


Acres  ID 
Sugar  Canes.  • 


AGRICULTURE. 

Acres  in    Acres  in  Ground    Acres  in  Pasturage        Acres  of 
Cotton.  Pirovkions.  for  Cattle.  Land  granted. 


Total. 


Xa^UnJ^  bdudingl    1^,790        1.262  5,726 


l«and  granted 


s 


'  .  1 


9,497 


■  t  flit' 


147,548       174,823  Acres. 


OVfiiatkelGQarlSn. 

18,513,302  lbs.  Sugar. 
276,243  lbs.  CofEse. 
640,732  lbs.  Cocoft. 
159»136  lbs.  Cotton. 
496,691  Gallons  Rum. 
SSI^949  Gallons  Syrap. 


PLANTATIONS. 

Plantain  Ttoes     • 
CoiEee -Tress    •     •    • 
Cocoa  Trees    -     -    -. 


Sugar  Workf^  &.C       9WaterMiUs. 

6  Wind  Mnis. 
242  CatUe  Mills. 
11  Steam  Engines. 
1,188  Boilers  mounted. 
177  Stills,  aggregate  of  WflGS  GaUoos. 
113  Coffee  Mills, 


2»923>684 

1^301^180 

870,976 


Total    .    5,098,839 


■  >i   I . 


A^dcultaral  and  other  Stock. 

445  Horses. 

308  Mares. 
5,287  Mules. 
1,072  Cows. 

404Bidls. 

605  Oxen. 


Total   .  8,121 


'  ■ .  I 


Il«i{i|eiaiBnti  of  Hmibandfy,  and  Y^essds  and  Bostt. 
520  Carte. 

220  Boats  and  Canoes* 
11  Launches. 
6  Sloops  and  Schooners. 
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It  is  to  be  kmentedy  that  the  above  statements  do  not  £sc1ose  any  thing  very  flattering 
Vf\th  respect  to  the  advaQcement  of  the  colony.  The  Chinese,  who  were  sent  to  this  island^ 
are  included  in  the  people  of  colour,  and  of  these  it  appears  that  only  17  males  remain. 
Among  the  Negroes  there  were  742  deaths,  and  only  553  births ;  which  indicates  a  much 
greater  decrease  in  the  black  population  than  is  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  other  islands, 
except  Grenada,  where  the  mortality  appears  to  have  been  considerable.  Many  of  the 
British  speculators  purchased  and  settled  estates  in  this  island,  after  its  capture,  and 
ultimately  suffered  great  losses. 

The  jurisprudence  of  this  colony  is  still  regulated  by  the  Spanish  laws  j  and  the 
governor  and  council^  appointed  by  the  crown/  legislate  for  the  people,  as  far  as  legislation 
is  necessary.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered,  that  tbe  British  adult  population  is  only  761, 
and  the  foreign  white  inhabitants  1,129,  the  colony  has  not  yet  reached  the  maturity  which 
may  be  necessary  iov  the  introduction  of  the  British  constitution  and  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  island,  and  particularly  the  articles  of  sngar  and 
rum,  no  expectation  can  be  held  out  as  to  any  increase  of  the  quantity  now  made,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  all  the  other  coionies ;  since  the  operations  necessary  in 
cultivating  and  preparing  sugar  and  rum  require  the  co-operation  of  Negro  labourers,  who 
cannot  now  be  increased,  nor  caxi  an  augmentation  of  the  black  population  be  reasonably 
expected^  while  the  males  so  greatly  exceed  the  females  in  point  of  nmnrbers.  But  with 
respect  to  the  inferior  staples  of  coffte^  cocoa,  cotton,  tobacco,  gmger,  pimento,  and  the 
minor  articles  of  castor ^oil,  arrow-root,  tamarinds,  dye  and  ornamental  woods^  Irvdiau 
com,,  Guinea  com,  buck  wheat,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  plantains,  hoys,  povdtry,  and  Guinea 
grass  for  pasturmy  cattle,  an  industrious  white  popuiatioo  would  be  perfectly  competent, 
and  for  which  the  lands  and  woods  of  Trinidad  affof  d  a  very  ample  resource. 

This  extensive  and  fioe  inland  has  shared  ia  the  dis€u»ters,  to  which  many  of  the  other 
West  India  colonies  have  bee^  subject.  In  the  year  1809,  the  extensive  town  of  Port  of 
Spain  (the  capital  of  the  island),  chiefly  built  of  wood,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  dreadful 
fire,  which  consigned  all  or  most  of  the  public  ediflcesy  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the 
greatest  distress.  Towards  their  relief  and  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  public  edifices. 
Parliament  liberally  granted  £50,000  sterling  in  the  years  1811  and  1612.  The  town  h«s 
since  been  rebuilt  with  stone,  of  which  the  island  furnishes  abundance^  and  which  it  is  ti» 
be  hoped  may  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity. 

Th^  reader  is  referred  to  the  statistical  table.  No.  9,  annexed  to  this  chapter^  for » ao 
aggregate  view  of  th^  population,  the  value  of  the  landed  and  other  property,  the  amount: 
of  the,  annual  produce,  tbe  trade,  &c.  of  this  colony. 

THE  BRITI^  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  BAY  OS"  HONDURAS. 

I 

The  British  settlement  of  Honduras-  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Yucatan,  in  the 
(S^^aaifth  Mam  in  South  America : — ^A  peninsula  eKteuding  from  the  province  of  Honduras 
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to  the  sea  northward,  by  forming  the  bay  of  Campeachy  on  the  West,  and  the  bay  of 
Honduras  on  the  East.  It  extends  from  about  16  to  21  degrees  north  latitude,  and  from 
about  84  to  94^  West  longitude.  This  region  of  South  America  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  J  502. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  outcasts  of  most  of  the  nations  of  £urope,  and 
men  of  desperate  fortunes,  sought  an  asylum  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  who  were  allured 
to  this  remote  region  from  the  opportunities  it  afforded  to  improve  their  condition  by  rapine 
and  plunder.  At  length,  however,  when  their  atrocities  became  matured  into  system,  so  as 
to  render  them  so  formidable  and  noxious  as  to  require  correction,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  relinquish  their  criminal  pursuits  for  habits  of  a  more  regular  and  less  offensive  nature. 

Previous  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  British  settlers  had  established  themselves 
with  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the  native  Indians  on  the  East  Coast  of  Yucatan.  The 
nearest  Spanish  settlements  being  those  of  Bucalar  to  the  North,  and  Omoa  and  Truxillo  to 
the  South. 

By  the  1 7th  article  of  the  abovementioned  Treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  had  been  formed  by  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
should  within  four  months  after  its  ratification  be  entirely  demolished,  which  was  accord^ 
ingly  done ;  and,  in  consideration  of  which,  the  Spanish  government  engaged  to  protect 
the  British  settlers  during  their  residence  in  the  country ;  and  further,  that  in  the  event  of 
war  between  the  two  countries,  six  months  notice  should  be  given  to  them  to  remove  their 
efi^ects  without  molestation. 

In  the  year  1779,  however,  notwithstanding  this  Treaty,  the  British  settlers  in  Hon« 
duras,  without  any  previous  notice  being  given,  or  any  war  having  taken  place  between 
the  two  countries,  were  attacked  by  a  strong  force  in  their  defenceless  situation,  their 
property  materially  injured,  their  persons  seized,  many  of  them  put  in  irons,  and  all  of 
both  sexes  marched  from  their  homes  to  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan, — afterwards 
counter-marched  to  the  coast,  and  from  thence  shipt  to  the  Havannah,  where  they  remained 
in  captivity  until  July  1782,  when  they  were  suffered  to  proceed  to  Jamaica. 

Although  the  losses  sustained  by  tnany  individuals  were  very  considerable,  no  redress 
could  ever  be  obtained  from  the  court  of  Spain.  Many  of  the  settlers  sought  a  refuge 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Musquito  shore,  between  the  years  1779  and  1784.  About  this 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  former 
-settlers  resumed  their  station  at  Honduras ;  since  which  no  molestation  has  been  offered 
with  the  exception  of  an  ineffectual  attack  in  1798,  by  the  Spanish  Field-Marshal  O'Neil, 
who  was  forced  to  retire  with  inconsiderable  loss  from  St.  6eorge*«  Key,  although  his  army 
was  computed  at  3000  strong. 

The  chief  settlement  of  Balize  is  about  J 1  miles  distant  from  St.  Greorge^s  Key.  The 
climate  of  this  part  of  the  American  continent  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  most  other 
parts  of  the  vast  regions  of  South  America,  either  in  higher  or  lower  latitudes.  It  is 
superior   also,  in  this  respect,    to    the  West  India  islands ;    from  which  valetudinarians 
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resort  frequently  to  Honduras, '  and  experience  the  good  effects  oi  the  climate  by  a  speedy 

recovery. 

The  town  of  Balize  (called  by  the  Spaniards  Wallix)  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riyer  of  the  same  name,  and  is  the  only  regular  establishment  which  the  British  settlers 
have  formed  in  this  country.  It  is  immediately  open  to  the  sea,  and  although  its  sanation 
is  low,  the  groups  of  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  gay  foliage  of  the  tamarind  thickly 
interspersed,  contribute  to  give  a  very  lively  and  pleasing  effect  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants,  independently  of  the  luxury  of  the  shade  they  afford  under  the  influence  of  a 
tropical  sun. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  houses  of  all  descriptions  in  the  town  of  Balize.  Many 
of  these  houses,  particularly  those  that  are  owned  by  opulent  merchants  are  spacious, 
commodious,  and  well  finished.  They  are  entirely  built  of  wood,  raised  on  pillars  of 
mahogany  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  every  habitation  has  upper  and  lower 
piazzas,  appendages  indispensable  in  warm  climates.  There  is  no  intercourse  by  land 
from  the  town  into  the  interior  country  j  travelling  can  therefore  only  be  performed  by 
water,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  miles,  but  through  a  swamp,  which « in  fine 
weather  affords  a  pleasant  ride,  the  sides  of  this  road  being  lined  profusely  with  a  most 
agreeable  variety  of  foliage,  such  as  the  mangrove,  manchineal,  and  poponax.  The  latter 
is  singularly  attracting  from  the  delicate  fragrance  of  its  small  yellow  flower. 

Many  of  the  Keys,  or  low  islands  contiguous  to  the  shores  of  Honduras,  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  some  of  them  in  particular  spots  are  cultivated  chiefly  by  persons 
engaged  in  turtling  and  fishing. 

St.  6eorge*s  Key  is  a  most  agreeable  and  healthy  spot,  and  contains  a  number  of 
good  houses*  From  the  purity  of  the  air  it  is  a  desirable  residence  for  the  sick  and  con* 
valescent.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  place  of  trade,  and  where  the  merchants  almost 
wholly  resided.  It  was  here  also,  until  the  town  of  Balize  was  built,  that  ships  discharged 
their  European  merchandize  and  loaded  their  home  cargoes. 

Ambergrease  Key,  to  the  northward  of  Balize,  is  also,  of  considerable  extent,  abound- 
ing with  large  fresh  water  lakes^  and  at  most  seasons  plentifully  stocked  with  almost  every 
kind  of  game.     It  produces*  logwood,  and  braziletto — a  valuable  dye. 

These  Keys  are  extremely  numerous,  and  scattered  oyer  the  whole  coast.  They 
were  long  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  buccaneers,  who  infested  this  part  of  America,  and 
who  could  at  most  seasons  issue  forth  from  them  to  commit  piracies  on  the  neighbouring- 
seas  or  contiguous  shores* 

It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  British  settlements  in  Honduras  have  made  con*' 
siderable  progress  in  trade  and  improvements.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration 
how  far  their  contiguity  to  the  Province  of  Yucatan  to  the  northward^  and  the  extensive 
Gualimala  country,  and  itf  valuable  dependencies  to  the  southward,  mighb  not  be  rendered 
advantageous  to  this  country  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  by  extending  to  this  settle^ 
mept  the  privileges  of  a  free  port.    Guatimala  has  always  ranked  as  among  the  fiji-st  oC 
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the  Spanish  trans-atlantic  posseflsiones  being  extremely  rich  in  many  vaToable  articles  of 
export.  The  Galph  of  Dolce,  which  is  but  a  few  leagues  distant  from  the  British  settle- 
ment, and  Tmxillo,  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  would  deserve  very  particular 
consideration,  if  an  extensioa  of  commercial  intercourse  should  be  attempted  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  wqrld. 

Establishments  ft>r  the  purpose  of  trade  might  also  be  advantageously  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  neighbouring  Musquito  Country,  to  which  considerable  encoarage- 
ment  ia  held  out  by  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  demi-civilized  inhabitants  of  that  nation 
towards  tbe  British. 

The  exports  from  this  country  principally  in  manufactures  to  the  British  settlements 
in  Honduras  are  more  extensive  than  could  be  expected,  where  the  consumption  of  the 
population  is  so  limited.  This  arises  from  the  comparative  affluence  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  composing  it. 

The  proprietors  of  the  negroes  are  in  general  wealthy,  aod  the*  negroes  themsefves 
are  said,  to  possess  induJlgences,  which  are  not  granted  to  persons  of  their  condition  in 
any  other  country.  The  people  of  colour  and  free  blacks  all  possess  some  property.  A 
few  are  rich,  and  the  whole  are  distingtiished  by  an  extravagant  passion  for  dress. 

Tbe  people  of  the  United  States  carried  on  a  most  lucrative  trade  with  Honduras; 
as  their  flour,  salt  fish,  potatoes,  onions^  beef,  pork,  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  found-  a 
'ready  sale  : — From  the  1st  January  1806;  to  the  31st  December  1807 — 49  vessels,  measuring 
5,966  tonst  from  tbe  United  States,  iM-ought  full  cargoes,  and  returned  with  140,000  feet 
of  mahogany,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  dye  woods,  8tc.  &c. 

A  very  profitable  commerce  in  cattle  is  carried  on  by  some  of  the  settlers  at  Hon- 
duras with  the  Spaniards,  who  are  resident  in  what  is  called  the  Main.  It  is  principalfy 
conducted  by  barter, — tbe  Spaniards  receiving  British  manufactures,  sugar,  rum,  &c.  in 
exchange  for  cattle.  It  is  even  said  that  a  profit  of  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  is 
realized  by  this  traffic.  The  cattle  obtained  in  this  way  are  either  slaughtered  or  pur- 
chased by  tbe  cutters  of  mahogany,  to  whom  they  are  extremely  v^tluable  for  the  purpose 
of  draught,  more  especially  as  they  are  large  and  well  formed. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  fornta  do  part  of  the  leading  pursuits  of  the  British  set- 
tlers at  Honduras.  The  cujtting  of  mahogany  and  logwood  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  their  sole  occupation.  Some  of  tbe  British  weed  cutters  bare  placed  themselves  as  high 
up  the  river  Balize  as  200  miles  from  its  entrance.  It  is  navigable  the  whole  length  for 
all  the'  purposes  required.  Its  continuance  beyond  this  distance  is  not  accaratfely  known, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  of  great  extents 

Several  of  the  rivers  comprehended  within  the  English  limits,  abounding  with  maho- 
gany and  logwood,  were  abandoned  at  the  commencement  of  the  hostilities  with  Spain, 
in  consequence  of  the  insecurity  that  might  have  attended  the  unprotected  settler  in  his 
employment.    But  happily  this,  danger  has  ceased  to  exist. 
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There  are  two  seasons  of  the  year  for  cutting  mahogany.  The  first  commences  at 
the  conclasion  of  the  wet  season  soon  after  Christmas^  and  the  other  about  the  middle 
of  the  year.  At  these  periods  all  is  activity.  The  cutting  down  trees,  and  the  trucking 
out  those  that  hare  fallen  form  the  chief  employment.  Some  of  tfie  wood  is  squared  oil 
the  spot)  but  this  labour  is  generally  suspended  until  the  log^  are  rafted  to  the  entrance 
of  the  different  rivers.  These  rafts  consist  often  of  200  logs,  and  are  floated  down  the 
rivers  as  many  miles.  But  this  is  an  operation  not  without  risk,  since,  when  the  floods  are 
unusually  rapid,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  labour  of  a  ^season,  or  perhaps  of 
many,  is  at  once  lost  by  the  whole  of  the  mahogany  hieing  hurried  precipitately  into  the 
Ma  by  the  breaking  asunder  of  the  rafts. 

The  gangs  of  negro  labourers  employed  in  this  work  consist  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
each*  By  dividing  large  bodies  into  smaller  ones  labour  is  greatly  facilitated.  Each 
body  of  negroes  is  headed  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  their  number  styled  the 
inmUmanf  whose  province  it  is  to  search  the  woods,  in  order  to  find  labour  for  the  w  hole. 
Negrroes  so  qualified  are  not  seldom  valued  at  jf500  sterling.  The  duty  of  the  huntsman 
commences  generally  about  the  1st  6f  August.  He  cuts  his  way  through  the  woods  to  the 
highest  places,  and  with  a  view  to  survey  the  country  round  he  climbs  the  loftiest  tree 
he  can  find,  by  which  he  discovers  the  spots  where  the  mahogany  is  most  itbundant,  and 
where  it  can  be  procured  at  the  least  expence.  The  first  discoverer  is  of  course  entitled 
to  the  property,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  others  participate  in  the  benefit* 

The  mahogany  tree  is  generally  cut  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  stage 
ii  erected  for  the  axe-man  employed  in  levelling  it.  The  body  of  the  tree  "from  the 
quantity  of  wood  it  furnishes  is  deemed  the  most  valuable ;  but  the  branches  or  limbs  are 
generally  preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  grain  being  closer,  and  the  veins  more  rich 
and  variegated.^  The  last  day  of  cutting  is  a  day  of  great  festivity  and  merriment,  since 
it  affords  an  interval  of  leisure,  which  they  employ  in  the  improvement  of  their  dwell* 
ings,  or  rather  hots,  composed  only  of  a  few  sticks  and  leaves,  that  of  the  master  being 
seldom  better.  Others  during  this  season  of  leisure  search  the  woods  for  game,  in  which 
they  are  generally  very  successful,  while  the  more  ingenious  of  the  negroes  make  a  variety 
of  small  articles  for  domestic  use  from  the  less  valuable  mahogany,  which  are  disposed  of 
on  their  return  either  as  presents  to  their  wives  or  for  sale. 

The  mahogany  tree  is  seldom  found  in  clusters  or  groups,  but  single  and  frequently 
much  dispersed,  insomuch  that,  what  is  considered  a  cutting  station  extends  often  several 
miles.  The  growth  of  this  tree  is  less  rapid  than  the  logwood,  which  is  said  to  reach  its 
maturity  in  five  years. 

The  logs  of  mahogany  are  generally  brought  on  trucks  drawn  by  cattle  from  the 
woods  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  When  the  distance  is  great  the  labour  is  expensive, 
tedious,  and  difilcult.  As  soon  as  a  sufiScient  number  to  form  a  raft  is  collected,  and 
the  waters  have  gained  the  necessary  height,  they  are  singly  thrown  firom  the  banks,  and 
require  no  other  aid  or  guidance  than  the  force  of  the  current  to  float  them  to  the  boomit 
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wliich  are  large  cables  placed  across  the  rivers  alt  the  different  eddies  or  falb.  Here  they 
are  once  more  collected^  each  proprietor  claiming  his  own  from  the  general  stock,  which 
are  then  formed  into  separate  rafts  for  tiieir  final  destination. 

To  instance  an  extreme  case,  as  to  the  profit  on  mahogany^  a  single  log  has  been 
found  to  contain  12,000  superficial  feet,  which  at  the  British  market  has  produced  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  but  many  instances  of  opposite  advantage  may  be  adduced. 
The  heavy  expence  in  the  purchase^  feeding*  and  clothing  a  number  of  negro  labottrert, 
which  every  settler  must  incur,  added  to  that  of  the  cattle,  tools,  and  furniture  he  must  sup- 
ply, with  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  disbursements,  and  occasional  losses  of  the  timber  by  the 
breaking  of  the  rafts,  are  material  drawbacks,  which  greatly  reduce  th»  profit ;  the 
negroes  being  well  fed,  and  being  allowed  pork,,  flour,  rum^  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and 
two  suits  of  working  clothes  with  shoes,  and  medical  attendance,  and  S$.  4d.  a  day  aa 
money  for  Saturdays  ;  the  whole  amounts  to  about  £25  14s.  sterling  for  each  labourer. 

The  cutting  of  logwood  is  considered  as  a  minor  pursuit^  and  is  generally  canried  on 
by  persons  in  early  life ;  because  it  requires  little  capital  to  carry  it  on  beyond  industry^ 
and  the  possession  of  a  few  negro  labourers  and  some  cattle.  It  seldom  hf^pens  t&at  1<^« 
wood  and  mahogany  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other.  Logwood  is  only  pro- 
cured in  low  swampy  soils,  or  on  the  margins  of  fresh  water  lakes  and  creeks,  where  the 
.  root,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  tree  that  is  valuable,  spreads  to  a  great  extenL  From 
its  being  a  kind  of  aquatic  production,  found  in  stagnated  sttuations,  die  labour  em- 
ployed in  procuring  it  is  not  only  unpleasant^  but  also  unhedtby* 


fiOVEAKMENT  OF  HONBUAAS. 


In  the  year  1779  a  code  of  laws  or  regulations  was  formed  for  the  British  settlers  at 
Honduras  by  Captaiu,  afterwards  Sir  William  Barnaby.  These  still  retain  the  name  of 
their  founder,  and  have  been  always  considered  the  fundamental  or  statute  law  of  the 
settlement.  It  contains  little  more  than  what  is  adapted  to  society  in  its  most  Contracted 
{^tate,  and  could  never  be  intended  to  embrace  any  thing  connected  with  a  more  extensive 
population,' and  a  growing  increase  of  property.  The  main  object  was,  that  some  restraint 
should  be  imposed  oh  a  description  of  persons,  who  before  lived  without  the  fear  of 
punishment,  and  whose  irregularities,  murders,  piracies,  and  atrocities  of  every  kind  were 
perpetrated  with  impunity. 

The  administration  of  justice  at  present  is  vested  in  a  bench  of  magistrates^  consist- 
ing of  sevefi.  These  officers  are  elected  annually.— This  regulation  may  not  always  aecure 
to  the  community  the  men  best  qualified  to  administer  justice. 

The  office  of  snperintendant  of  the  settlement  of  Honduras  has  always  been  held  bj 
a  person  .of  military  rank,  combining  the  duties  of  the  first  ciyil  uiagistrate  with  Uiat  of 
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the  comsmandant  of  the  troops;  bat  his  powers  are  freqaently  questioned,  since  they 
emanate  irom  no  authority  from  the  supreme  government,  but  merely  attach  to  him  as 
the  commander  of  the  forces  for  the  time  being. 

The  courts  of  Honduras  are  held  three  times  in  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
and  determining  questions  of  importance ;  and  other  meetings  take  place  occasionally  to 
decide  on  matters  of  smaller  importance,  and  to  adjust  the  differences  of  transient  persons* 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  it  should  be  contended  that  from  the  adjudications  of 
these  courts  there  is  no  appeal.  The  settlement  has  not  only  become  populous,  but 
opulent,  and  certainly  requires  some  more  legitimate  establishment  for  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  protection  of  property. 


REVEKUB   OF  HONDURAS. 

I 

The  domestic  revemie  of  the  settlement  is  principally  drawn  from  a  duty  or  tax  on 
transient  traders,  who  pay  five  per  cent,  on  all  articles  of  merchandize.  This  duty  was 
very  productive  while  the  intercourse  with  the  United  States  remained  uninterrupted.  On 
all  wines  and  spirits  imported  a  duty  is  also  levied  of  Is.  6d.  per  gallon^  which  contributes 
very  considerably  to  the  Honduras  treasury. 

Licenses  to  liqnor  shops,  the  number  of  which  in  Balize,  considering  its  population,  is 
prodigious,  £30  each. 

Licenses  to  public  retailers  of  goods,  £10. 

Tonnage  of  vessels* — 7|<2.  per  ton,  and  a  harbour  duty  on  ships  of  £3. 

Fines  for  non-performance  of  the  duty  of  a  magistrate  when  elected  £100* 

Pines  levied  by  the  courts  in  civil  and  criminal  actions. 
The  total  revenue,  arising  from  these  self-created  sources,  is  estimated  at  seven  thou« 
5and  pounds  a  year  Jamaica  currency,  which  is  disposed  of  at  the  will  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates  for  the  time  being.  Surely  this  state  of  things  cannot  have  come 
under  t/ie  review  of  his  Majesty  s  Government.  Here  are  laws  framed,  taxes  imposed,  and 
a  government  established  in  a  country  too  where  the  King's  subjects  have  becoipe  opulent^ 
and  where  the  trade  carried  on  is  extensive  without  the  shadow  of  authority  from  the 
parent  state.  ^ 

The  settlement  is  estimated  to  contain  1 70  whites,  1 ,000  free  blacks  and  people  of 
colour,  and  about  3000  negro  labourers. 

The  force  contributed  by  Go^-emment  for  the  defence  of  Honduras,  both  maritime 
and  military,  is  highly  respectable.  The  settlers  from  among  themselves  have  formed  a 
body  of  militia,  comprised  chiefly  of  people  of  colour  and  free  blacks,  including  some 
confidential  negro  labourers.  The  settlement  can  only  be  attacked  by  sea«  On  the  land 
side  it  is  an  entire  morass  for  many  miles  back  at  most  seasons  nearly  covered  with  water* 

3b  2 
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The  channel  of  the  river  Balize  is  protected  by  the  guns  of  a  strong  fort^  lately  erected 
in  a  singularly  commanding  sitaation  by  a  competent  "Engineer,  and  which  is  named  Fort 
George  in  honour  of  his  Majesty. 

It  has  been  thought .  of  importance^  that  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  British 
settlement  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  should  find  a  place  in  this  work  than  is  given  of  the 
other  colonies ;  because  it  is  less  known,  and  appears  to  deserve  more  attention  from  the 
facilities  it  affords  in  promoting  a  more  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  with  the  Spanish 
provinces  than  had  generally  been  Supposed  practicable.  Under  proper  regulations,  joined 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  British  settlement  being  on  the  continent  of  South  America 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  countries,  yielding  valuable  productions,  considerable 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  the  disposal  of  British  manufactures,  perhaps  to  a 
very  gi-eat  extent ;  while  in  the  adjacent  forests  an  endless  variety  of  timber,,  some  of 
which  is  admirably  calculated  for  ship*builditig,  can  be  procured  at  a  comparatively  small 
ex  pence. 

For  a  statistical  account  of  the  value  of  this  settlement,  as  one  of  the  numerous' 
appendages  of  the  British  Empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Table,  No.  9,  annexed  to 
this  Chapter.  * 


BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

• 

The  Bahama  Islands  were  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  iidventurous 
Teysige  in-  search  of  a  new  world  in  the  West  in  1492.  They  are  ia  number  about  five  , 
hundred,  the  chief  part  barren  and  unproductive,  and  exhibiting  to  the  view  of  the 
mariner  on  approaching  them  the  greatest  possible  deformity.  They  produce  some  dying 
woods  und  lignum  vitse,  and  of  late  years  cotton  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent; 
but  from  the  general  sterility  of  the  soil  it  is  impossible  to  render  them  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive (with  some  very  few  exceptions)  so  as  to  render  the  produce  profitable  to  the 
agriculturist. 

About  the  year  1629,  a  settlement  was  established  by  the  English  in  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  called  New  Providence,  before  that  time  quite  uninhabited.  In  1641  the 
Spanianls  displaced  the  settlers,  burnt  their  habitations,  and  murdered  the  governor ;  but 
did  not  occupy  the  country  themselves.  It  remained  a  desert,  unoccupied  by  any  nation 
mitil  1606,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  new  settlement  by  the  English^ 
who  abandoned  it;  and  it  was  not  again  peopled  until  about  the  year  1690,  when  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  sent  a  small  colony,  and  appointed  a  governor. 

In  the  year  1703  a  French  *and  Spanish  army  wasted  and  depopulated  the  island  of 
New  Providence,  drove  out  the  English  inhabitants,  and  canned  off  their  negroes,  and 
demolished  the  fort  of  Nassau.  It  remained  unnoticed  by  the  British  Government,  and 
became  the  rendezvous  and  retreat  of  pirates.    In  consequence  of  the  House  of  Lords  haviifg 
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addressed  King  George  I.  to  replant  and  again  fortify  the  Bahama  Islands,  Captain 
Woods  Rodgers  was  sent  as  his  Majesty^s  Gorernor  to  thl^  island  of  New  Providence,  td 
whom  the  pirates  submitted,  accepting  at  the  same  time  the  King's  pardon. 

In  1731  only  five  of  the  Bahama  Islands  were  inhabited.  In  1734  there  were  five 
hundred  white  inhabitants  in  New  Plrovidence.  In  1776  this  island  was  captured  by  an  Ame- 
rican squadron  from  Philadelphia,  commanded  by  Commodore  Hopkins,  who  immediately 
departed  with  the  Governor  as  a  prisoner,  without  leaving  behind  any  garrison.  On  the; 
8th  of  May  1792,  this  island  was  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  with  all  the  other  Bahama 
Islands,  of  whicii  it  was  the  seat  of  government;  but  on  the  3d  April  in  the  following 
year  the  Bahamas  were  again  restored  to  the  British  Crown  by  Colonel  Devaux,  an 
American  Loyalist,  who,  being  informed  of  the  pence,  collected  a  small  body  of  irre- 
gular volunteers,  and  with  this  force  compelled  the  Spaniards,  though  far  superior  in  num* 
1i>ers  and  strongly  fortified,  to  surrender  the  island. 

In  1787  the  Port  of  Nassau  in  New  Providence  was  declared  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  a  Free  Port  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of  certain  articles  enume* 
rated  in  the  27  Geo.  III.  cap.  27.  In  1792,  Sugar  and  Coffee,  the  produce  of  foreign 
plantations^  were  permitted  to  be  imported  into  certain  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  named  in 
the  Act,  in  foreign  vessels,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Act,  27  and  30  of  the  King. 

At  the  termination  of  the  American  War,  encouragement  was  held  out  to  the 
Loyalists,  who  were  proprietors  of  negroes,  to  settle  in  the  Bahama  Islands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  Cotton  and  other  productions  adapted  to  the  soil ;  but  their  general 
sterility  is  such,  that  no  progress  has  been  made  beneficial  to  the  proprietors  or  to  the 
parent  state. 

A  trade  to  some  extent  under  the  Free  -port  Acts  was  however  for  a  time  carried  on 
with  the  Spanish  Colonies,  which  occasioned  a  considerable  export  of  British  Manufac* 
tures  to  the  port  of  Nassau^  while  the  inhabitants  derived  some  advantages  by  fitting  out 
privateers  to  cruize  against  the  enemy.  These  adventitious  circumstances  gave  a  tempo- 
rary importance  to  this  island,  favoured  as  it  was  by  local  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Havannah.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  crops  of  Cotton  failing  in  the  adjacent 
islands,  many  of  the  plantations  have  been  abandoned ;  and  these  islands  tire  rapidly 
loosing  their  population,    nor  is  it  likely  that   their    cultivation    can   ever    again    be 

attempted. 

Turk's  Island  however,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  has  experienced  a  considerable  degree 
of  prosperity  from  its  salt  works,  where  numerous  vessels  from  the  United  States  were 
loaded  yearly,  while  much  was  exported  to  British  America  and  other  quarters.  These 
works  are  principally  conducted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bermuda,  who  resort  to  TurkV 
Island  and  reside  for  several    months  in   the   year,  employing  themselves  in  making 

salt. 

A  Custom-house  is  established  in  this  island,  where .  a  duty  of  2*.  6rf.'  sterling  per 
ton  is  levied  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  yielding  a  cbnsiderabl(e  sum  yearly,    A 
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respectable  town  has  also  been  built  in  the  islapd  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Ber*- 
mudian  Salt  Workers,  and  other  individuals  and  strangers. 

Some  Salt  Works  have  be^n  established  in  two  or  three  of  the  otlter  islands,  but 
to  no  great  extent.  In  short  Salt  may  be  considered  as  the  most  productive' article  of 
commerce  in  these  islands.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  a  statistical  detail  of 
their  value,  pi*oduce,  shipping,  &c.  in  the  Table,  No.  9^  annexed  to  this  chapter. 


BERMUDAS. 

The  Bermuda  Islands  v^ere  first  discovered  by  Juan  Beitnudas,  a  Spaniard,  in 
1527 ;  but  were  not  inhabited  until  1600,  when  Sir  George  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gales  were  shipwrecked  there  in  their  voyage  to  Virginia,  where  they  resided  nine 
months.  Having  built  a  ship  of  the  Cedar,  which  abounded  in  these  islands,  they  sailed 
from  thence  to  Virginia.  Sir  George  Somers  was  a  second  time  driven  on  these  islands, 
where  he  died. 

The  Virginia  Company  (who,  as  the  first  discoverers,  claimed  the  property)  sold 
these  Islands  to  about  120  persons,  to  whom  the  king  granted  a  charter ;  and  in  the  year  1612 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  from  England  settled  on  the  largest  island,  now 
called  St.  George's.  These  were  followed  by  500  more  in  the  year  1619 ;  upon  which  a 
civil  government  was  established,  consisting  of  a  governor  and  council,  and  an  as- 
sembly. 

The  settlers  first  planted  Tobacco,  but  it  did  not  answer.  The  chief  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants  is  by  the  manufacture  of  fast  sailing  ships  built  of  Cedar,  which  they  sell 
in.  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  with  which  also  they  carry  on  trade. 

In  1734  the  white  population  of  Bermuda  was  estimated  at  5,000.  In  1770  Grovemor 
Bruere,  then  commander  in  chief  of  the  Islands,  stated  the  white  population  at  0000, 
and  the  same  number  of  negroes ;  but  if  this  were  then  accurate,  they  have  since  di* 
minished.  The  sea,  which  surrounds  the  islands,  furnishes  abundance  of  fi^h,  which  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who  support  themselves  by  freightiuo- 
their  vessels  and  by  trading  among  the  West  India  Islands ;  but  particularly  by  making 
Salt  at  Turk's  Island,  to  which  great  numbers  resort  and  remain  stationary  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

These  islands  produce  no  exportable  article  worth  a  name,  and  are  only  important  to 
this  country,  because  they  would  be  dangerous  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy.  St. 
Gecnrge's  has  long  since  been  ^ade  a  free-port,  with  all  the  privileges  possessed  by  the 
Port  of  Nassau  and  others  in  the  Bahamas ;  and  in  1811  further  privileges  were  granted 
to  Bermudas,  in  consequence  of  the  war  declared  against  this  country  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  All  vessels  of  every  nation,  even  those  of  the  enemy,  carrying  pro- 
duce to  these  islands,  are  protected  both  in  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage^    They 
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have  also  been  the  chief  statiob  for  our  ships  of  war,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Admiral 
of  the  fleet  employed  in  these  seas  in  consequence  of  the  American  War. 

The  valne  of  these  islands,  the  shipping*,  &c.  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  Table^ 
No.  9,  annexed  to  this  chapter. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  all  the  Bcitish  Islands  and  Settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,  it  only  remains  to  observe  that  a  new  era  has  arrived  since  the  nbolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  materially  altering  the  state  and  condition  of  these  islands.  The  agri- 
cultural strength,  arising  from  the  black  population,  has  now  found  its  limit ;  and  a 
limit  is  through  this  medium  also  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL 

Under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  clear  to  demoQstration,  that  the  annual  produce 
of  the  Sugar  Colonies  must  at  least  be  stationary.  It  cannot  io  the  nature  of  things 
increase^  unless  the  negro  population  can  be  kept  up  by  the  number  of  the  births  esceed^ 
ing  that  of  the  deaths,  of  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  even  the  shadow  of  hope ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  reU*ogade^^a  diminution  may  be  expected. 

In  the  progress  of  this  work,  new  lights  have  been  thrown  on  the  subject.  It  has 
already  been  seen,  that  in  Trinidad  in  the  year  ending  the  Slst  of  December  18}  1,  out  of  a 
black  populati<Ni  of  21,143  the  deaths  amounted  to  3|  per  ceut-^742,  and  the  biKhs  only 
to  533.  In  Grenada,  the  diminution  has  been  still  greater,  since  by  an  official  return^ 
made  in  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  January  1812,  on  a  black  population  of  23^2  the 
deaths  were  819,  and  the  births  only  339 ;  and  in  domestic  and  other  labour  the  denthi» 
were  206  and  the  births  139,  making  a*  decrease  upon  the  whole  of  553  after  deducting 
the  births.  Acc^ording  to  this  rate  of  diminution,  the  slave  populntion  would  be  apnihi- 
lated  in  about  forty  years  ];. 

If  such  should  be  the  scale  of  diminution,  whei)  it  is  generally  underetood  that  tbe 
greatest  attention  is  now  bestowed  in  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  negroes, — 

j:  The  same  authentic  documeot  shews,  that  on  the  1st  of  January  1809^  tliere  were  in  Grenada  a  black 

papulation  of ' 26,121 

Bom  in  1809,  522  children.— Died  1529— loss  .         .  1,007 


^^•^"^mt^m-m^^ 


Remained  the  1st  January  1810  •  .  .  •  25,114 

Id  three  years  from  the  1st  January  1810  were  bom        .  •  1,506 

26JSm 
Deaths  during  the  same  period         •       '    .  •  •  8,016 

Remains    -    .        23,602 
Decrease  m  four  years        2,519 


According  to  this  scale  of  mortality,  the  population  would  bo  annihilated  in  less  than  iO  years       26,121 
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that  a  sick  hospital  makes  a  part  of  the  estahlishment  of  every  Sugar  Estate,  and  that 
medical  attendance  upon  the  invalids  is  constant  and  regular, — and  that  in  spite  of  every 
care  and  anxiety  to  preserve  what  must  be  considered  as  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  proprietors  of  West  India  property,  as  the  labourers  decrease  in  progression,  it  follows, 
that  in  the  same  proportion  must  the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane  diminish. 

Estates  which  have  been  abandoned  can  no  longer  be  cultivated ;  nor  under  the 
present  circumstances  will  it  be  possible  to  render  these  or  the  other  lands  not  yet  occu- 
pied in  the  smalle^^t  degree  productive  to  the  parent  state,  unless  by  the  introduction  of 
a  white  population,  whose  labour  might  at  least  be  rendered  productive  to  themselves  and 
to  the  nation  by  cultivating  the  minor  staples  of  Cotton,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Tobacco,  and 
other  smaller  articles. 

The  more  this  interesting  subject  is  investigated  the  greater  will  be  found  the  im« 
portance  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts.  Early 
and  judicious  measures,  well  conceived  and  prudently' executed,  may  preserve  these 
valuable  colonies  to  the  parent  state  for  centuries  to  come,  while  delays  and  procrasti* 
nation  may  generate  evils,  which  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable  afterwards 
to  remedy. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  when  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christophers  were  first 
settled,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  conducted  entirely  by  the  emigrants  from  England, 
who  grew  rich  and  flourished  before  negroes  were  e;nployed.  And  bad  they  remained 
stationary,  their  dwellings  would  have  been  more  numerous,  and  embellishments  would 
have  surrounded  them,  indicating  comfort  and  contentment  i  which  can  never  prevail 
under  the  present  system,  where  the  proprietors  of  estates  too  often  consider  the  West 
Indies  as  a  temporary  exile,  from  which  they  are  anxious  to  remove  the  moment  they 
acquire  property  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support  a  certain  rank  in  the  parent 
country. 

Eagerly  looking  forwaifd  to  this  object,  they  court  none  of  these  accessible  comforts, 
(according  to  the  practice  of  the  French  settlers)  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  West 
Indies;  but  devote  their  whole  attention  to  those  measures  alone^  which  shall  enable 
them  as  soon  as  possible  to  place  their  property  under  the  management  of  attornies. 

Hence  it  is,  that  society  is  so  limited  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  that  those  advan* 
y'  tages  which  are  to  be  found  in  social  life  upon  a  more  extended  scale  do  not  exist.    To 

those  who  must  labour  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows  in  this  country  for  a  scanty  sub- 
^  .;.  sistence,  one  half  the  corporeal  exertion  in  a  tropical  climate  would  produce  the  greatest 

abundance,  wi  h  the  certainty  of  a  surplus  in  proportion  to  the  industry  which  would  be 
employed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  first  settlers  of  Barbadoes,  when  by  their  own  industry  a 
population  of  ten  thousand  found  the  means  of  support.  In  an  evil  hour  the  black  popu« 
lation  was  introduced,  and  from  that  moment  the  white  inhabitants  ceased  to  labour* 
They  were  ashamed  to  put  themselves  on  a  footing  with  those  who  were  denominated 
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slaves^  and  who  were  considered  an  inferior  order  of  the  creation.  They  became  lazy, 
idle,  and  indolent.  Poverty  of  coarse  was  the  result.  The  negroes  cultivated  the  great 
plantations.  The  general  economy  of  the  agricultural  labour  assumed  a  new  form ;  and 
the  white  population  gradually  dwindled  to  half  the  number. 

It  will  probably  be  argued,  that  the  nature  of  the  labour  is  such  that  none  but  an 
African  could  endure  the  fatigue  in  a  tropical  climate.  This  may  be  true  in  part ;  it 
would  not  however  apply  to  the  same  extent  to  the  children  of  a  white  population  born  and 
reared  in  the  country,  since  the  inconvenience  of  the  climate  might  be  remedied  by  em^ 
ploying  an  additional  number  of  labourers. 

But.  while  the  negro  population  is  still  so  extensive,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
650,000  in  the  British  West  Indies,  the  labour  of  the  white  inhabitants  who  might  be 
introduced  would  be  of  a  lighter  kind  by  being  confined  to  the  minor  staples.  It  would 
moreover  be  voluntary  and  uncontrolled  labour ,  and  stimulated  by  the  consideration,  that 
its  whole  produce  was  exclusively  their  onm^ — they  would  labour  with  good  will;  and 
contemplating  the  progress  of  their  industry  in  the  different  crops  upon  the  ground,  the 
anticipation  of  an  ample  return,  and  a  prospect  of  ultimate  independence  would  give  a  tran* 
quillity  and  contentment  to  the  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  excite  perseverance 
and  promote  comfort  eveti  under  all  the  disadvantages,  which  are  supposed  to  attach 
to  a  tropical  climate. 

In  the  economy  of  the  West  India  Colonies  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
Supreme  Government.  Upon  the  measures  which  may  be  adopted  will  depend  their 
increase  or  diminution  in  value  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  parent  state. 

0^  In  the  progress  of  this  Work,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  AUied  Powers  and  France  having  restored 
Mardnique,  Guadaloupe,  and  their  Dependencies  to  that  Country;  the  Danish  Islands  having  also  been 
restored;  and  on  a  presumption  that  the  former  Dutch  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  will  in  like  manner  return  to 
•the  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Netherlands ;— no  notice  is  taken  of  them>  except  in  the  Tables,  which  had  been 
formed  and  printed  six  months  ago.  These  Tables  however  will  be  in  a  certain  degree  of  importance,  since  they 
will  exhibit  to  all  Europe  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  this  Country,  enhanced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
the  sacrifices,  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  advantageous  Peace,  and  a  resrtoration  of  the  territories  of  th* 
Continentat  Foiwers,  without  any  equivalent  or  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PRODUCTIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES; 

Shewing  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  all  Articles  raised  in  every  British  West  India  Colony,  and  distinguishing  the  Quantity  and 
Value  of  the  principal  Articles  actually  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  all  o  ther  Parts 
including  the  Consumption  in  each  Colony,  on  an  average  of  years. — From  Authentic  Documents,  and  the  best  accessible  bfor- 
mation  where  no  Documents  exist.     (1812.) 


QUANTITY. 


Sugar. 


Jamaica 

^  Barbadocs 

ADtigna 


[IhdK.  of 
14  cwt. 

135,599 
13,2:57 
13,645 


Ram. 


Melassce. 


Punch,  of  Caskd  of 


St.  Christopber'si   10,530 


Nevis   .     •  • 

Mootserrat  . 
Virgin  Islaods 

Grenada    •  « 

St.  Vincent  . 

Dominica  •  . 

Trinidad    •  • 

Bahamas  .  . 

Bermudas  • 
Honduras 


4,513 
3,058 
2,822 

17,491 

3,809 

11,800 


Coffee. 


1  rO  gals. 
73,2<53 
5.540 
5,683 
5,265 
1,755 
1,647 
1.234 
11,825 
7,658 
576 
3,879 


Totals  233,230 


118,325 


80  gals. 

518 

1,425 

74 

102 

89 

75 

S25 

322 

2,718 

210 

4,062 


Cotton. 


Pimento. 


VALUE. 


Pounds. 

29,128,275 
64.496 
19,480 
30,232 
13,000 
.... 
2,000 
143,576 
8,740 
3,285,150 
276,243 


9,620 


Pounds. 

J50,000 
1,453,736 
39,88(' 
26,853 
11,160 
48,313 
53,260 
832,518 
208,690 
970,816 
159.136 
1,348,828 
9,095 


Pounds. 
2,680,604 


Estimated 

Value  of  the 

preceding 

Articles. 


Eitimated  Valae 
of  Miscellaneous 
Articles,  includ- 
ing Cattle,  Escu> 
lents;  and  Fruits. 


33,371,192 


5.212,287 


2.680,604 


5,170,803 
449,477 
389,740 
311,642 
128,580 
93,609 
83,093 
568,067 
541,2201 
231,733 
386,278 
50,581 
341 


i    8,405^64 


5,998.858 
821,386 
508,480 
441,886 
246,602 
117,551 
118,029 

'  367,715 
270,861 
330,125 
348,739 
219,225 
•175,219 
§  1 46,700 


Total, 


10,111,376 


11,169^661 
1,270,863 
898,220 
755,528 
375,182 
211,160 
201,122 
935,782 
812,081 
561,858 
735,017 
269,806, 
175,560 
146,700 


Ko'iB.— The  Principal  Productions  ase  estimated 
as  follows  :•— > 

Jamaica  Rom  2s.  6d.  par  Gallon. 

Other  Islands  idem  2s.  per  Galtois* 

Sugar  34s.  per  Cwt. 

Coffee  7d.  per  Pound. 
Melasses  20s.  per  Cirt. 

^    Cotton  9d.  per  Pou»d. 

Pimento  6d.  per  Pound. 

And  all  other  Articles  iu  proportioo» 


18,516,540. 


Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Jamaica    •  • 

Barbadoes  • 

Antigua    •  - 
8t.  Chri8topbe^*^ 

NeTis  •    .  . 

Montserrat  • 
Virgin  Islands 

Grenada    .  . 

8t.  Vincent  . 
Dominica 

Trinidad    .  . 

Bahamas  .  • 

Bermudas  • 
Honduras 


QUANTITY, 


Sugar. 


Ram.         Coffee. 


Hhds.  of 
14  cwt. 
130,872 
12,487 
13,282 
10,202 
4,348 
2,937 
2,742 
15,081 
15.751 
3,503 
11,133 


Punch,  of 

110  gals. 

38,893 

146 

1.409 

3,012 

1,022 

680 

175 

7.245 

3,643 

86 

1,589 


Cotton, 


Pounds. 

28,385.395 
34,496 

15,232 
2,240 


133,616 

6.740 

3,033,650 

260,243 


Totals  22i  '^38     57,9"0     |  3KsTl,6l2 


Pounds. 

{50.000 

1,453,738 

39,880 

26.853 

n,160 

48,313 

53,200 

832,518 

208,690 

970,816 

IS9.136 

1,343,828 

9,095 


VALUE. 


Estimated 

Value  of  the 

preceding 

Articles. 


4,479;J15 

354.318 

333,106 

277.391 

115,208 

79,192 

69,182 

473.739 

422,969 

209,205 

296,002 

50,581 

341 


Estimated  Value 
of  Miscellaneous 
Articles,  includ- 
ing Cattle,  Escu 
lents,  and  Fraits. 


*),2I2  287'     7.160.549 


8,406,024 

143,922 

123,627 

128,387 

87,101 

20,747 

20,583 

50.186 

49,846 

34,362 

65,596 

22,995 

23,219 

$50,000 


Total. 


Exports  to  all  other  PartSy  inclwhng  the  Con^ 
sumption  in  each  Colony. 


QUANTITY. 


Sugar. 


3  226,595 


6,885,339 

498,240 

456,733 

405,778 

202,309 

99,939 

89,765 

523,925 

472.815 

243,567 

361,598 

73,576 

23,560 

50,00<i 


Hhds.  of 

14  cwt. 

4,720 

750 

343 

328 

165 

121 

80 

1,672 

1,740 

306 

667 


Rum. 


10,3S7  UJ 


Punch,  of 

110  gals. 

34,370 

5,394 

4.274 

2,253 

733 

967 

1,059 

4,580 

4,015 

490 

2,290 


Coffee. 


10  K92 


60425 


1 


Pounds. 

142,880 
30  000 
19,480 
15,000 
10,760 

2,000 

9,960 

2,000 

251,501 

16,001 


VALUE. 


Estimated 
Value  of  the 

preceding 
.  Articles. 


I  499.58( 


618.257 
78,059 
55,746 
33,027 
12,304 
13.517 
13,611 
90.464 
85,635 
20,008 
41,531 


l,Of  2,151^ 


Estimated  Value 
jf  Mtsoellaneotts 
Articles,  includ- 
ing Cattle,  Escu- 
lents, and  Fruits. 


TtaL 


3,666,065 
694,564 
385,741 
314.723 
160,569 
97,704 
97,746 
32t,393 
253,631 
298,283 
331,888 
196.230 
♦152,000 
§96,700 


4,284,323 
772,623 
441,487 
347,750 
172,873 
111,221 
111,357 
411,857 
339,26& 
318,291 
373,419 
196,230 
152,000 
96.700 


7.067.257   8,189.396 


AGGREGATE  VAEUE 

OV   THE 

PRODUCTIONS 

OF   EACH  COLONT. 

Annual  Average. 
Jamaica    ....     df  11, 169,661 


I 


Barba<loet 

Antigua    •  . 
St.  Christopher^s 

Kevis        •  • 

Montserrat  • 
Virgin  Islands 

Grenada    •  . 

St.  Vincent  • 

Dominica  » 

Trinidad    •  . 

Bahamas  • 

Bermudas  • 

Uoadurac  • 


1,270,863 
898,220 
753,528 
375,182 
211,160 
801,122 
935,782 
812,081 
561,858 
735,017 
269,806 
175,560 
146,700 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 


.£18,516,540 


auANTrrv. 

Sugar.— 233,230  Hogsheads  of  14  cwt. 
Rum. — 1 18,325  Puncheons  of  110  Qallons. 
Melasses.—9,620  Casks  of  80  Qailoos,  or  12  Cwt. 
Coffee.— 33,371  f  192  Pounds. 
Cotton.— 5,212,287  Pounds. 
Pimento.— 2,680,604  Pounds. 


EXPORTS. 

Estimated  Value  of 
Exports  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Sugar .^5,291,644 

Rum 743,856 

Coffee 929.589 

Cotton 195,460 

Misceilaneoof  Articles .  3,226,595 


Estimated  Value  of' 
Exports  to  all  other 
Parts,  including  the 
Consumption  of  eaok 
Colony. 
•^259,230 
759,192 
43,737 

7,067,'237 


VALUE.  ^ 

Sugar,  at  the  moderate  price  of  34s.  per  cart.  .  . 
Rum— Jamaica  2s.  6d.  other  Islands  3s.  per  gallon 
Melasses  20s.  per  cwt.     ••.••..•» 

Coffee  7d.  per  pound       •     .    .    • 

Cotton  9d.  per  pound       «••••..,•• 

Pimento  6d»  per  pound         ••••.•.. 

Miscellaneous  Articles,  as  Mahogany,  Logwood, •) 

Fustic,  Lignum  Vitas,  Oinger,  Arrow  Root,  f 

CaUle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poulfry,  Ground- Provi-  f 

aions,  Fcuiu,.  Indian  Coroy.  Ouinea  Grass,,  fcc.  J 


<£5,530^874 

1,503,048 

115,440 

973,326 

195,461 

€7,015 

10,111,376 


Climod  Total    .^18,516,540^ 


Totals    ^10387,144 


«^,1 29,396 


X  A  Tery  conaiderahle  part  ot  the  Cotton  exported  from  Jamaica  ii  imported  at  the  Free-Ports  from   the  Foreign  Colonies  ^  it  is  supposed  that  not  more  ♦Vp  5OJ009' 
Pounds  are  the  growth  of  Jamaica,  being  chiefly,  if  not  ail  produced  in  the  Parish  of  Vere  iu  that  IsUumIv 
*  Principally  Cedar,  an  immense  qnantity  of  wbicb^is  used  iu  Shipbuilding 
\  Mahogany,  Logwood,  fce. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  CO^QUE.^ED  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES; 

Shewing  the  Population,  Number  of  Acres  of  Land  CuUiyated  and  Uncultivated,  Colonial  Shipping,  Value  of  Pro<1uctions  raised,  Exports  and  Imports,  Circulating  Specie;  and  an 
Estimate  of  the  Amount  of  Public  and  Private  Property,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  each  Colony. — From  auUientic  Documents,  and  the  best  accessible  informatiun  where  no 
Document  exists.     (1813.) 

BRITISH  WEST   INDIA    COLONIES. 


POWER  AND  RESOURCES. 

Ksti  mated 

rorULAiioM. 

(A) 

LAKDS.     (B) 

Value  of 

Colonial 

Productions 

•  Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Est- mated 

raised  annually 
including  Cattle, 

Vflliip    of  .. 

Vnliii*    nf 

Value  of  Imports 
from  the 

VnluA    of 

Free  Per- 
sons of 
Colour. 

Shipping. 

Exiwrts  to 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

- 

White 

Negro 

&c.  Esculents 

the    United 

all   other 

United  Kingdom. 

all  other 

Persons. 

Labourers. 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

fl 

(C) 

and   Fruits. 
^        (D) 

Kingdom. 

Parts. 

Pails. 

Acres. 

Acffs. 

Tons. 

£, 

£, 

£ 

.£. 

£. 

Jsmalca  •        .        •        • 

30,000 

10,000 

350,000 

809,450 

1,914.812 

3,503 

11,169,661 

6,885,339 

♦384,322 

3,685,726 

*  8^2,207 

Barbadoes 

15,000 

3,000 

59,506 

101,470 

5,000 

700 

1,270  863 

4i>8,240 

50,563 

434,555 

165,186 

Antigua    •        .        .        • 

3,W0 

1,400 

3d,()00 

44,838 

15,000 

2,000 

898,220 

456,733 

35.487 

291,827 

93,831 

St.  Christopher's 

1,200 

500 

30,000 

30,126 

13,600 
6,000 

600 

753,528 

405.778 

30,750 

142,979 

72,530 

Nevis        .  ^     . 

500 

250 

15,000 

15,000 

300 

375,182 

202,309 

15.373 

58,822 

35,471 

Montserrat        .        .        • 

444 

200 

10,000 

12.000 

9,000 

120 

211,160 

99,939 

4,781 

46,906 

24,350 

Virgin  Islands  . 

300 

400 

10,000 

12,000 

%  9,000 

200 

201,122 

89,705 

4,357 

50,579 

26,537 

Grenada   •        .        .        • 

800 

1,600 

32,603 

50,000 

30,000 

2,600 

935,782 

5*23,925 

41.857 

277,386 

98,371 

St.  Vincent       •        4 

1,380 

1,172 

47,156 

50,000 

54,286 

2,900 

812,081 

4T2,815 

43,186 

154,995 

42,093 

Dominica        •          •        • 

800 

1,500 

24,000 

86,436 

100,000 

500 

561,858 

243,567 

15,291 

63,498 

33,943 

Trinidad   .        •        •        . 

2.700 

8,559 

21,831 

27,275 

f  1 ,500,000 

1,000 

735,017 

361,598 

*  22,519 

571,317 

♦  75,701 

Bahamas        « 

3,600 

3,300 

10,000 

X  50,000 

{  150,000 

3,000 

26if,806 

73,576 

27,230 

117,395 

38,662 

Bermudas 

5,000 

200 

5,000 

§  12,500 

I     .     .     •     • 

3,000 

175,560 

23,560 

50,000 

58,581 

23,335 

Honduras           « 

170 

l,00(i 

3,000 

•     .     .     • 

.     .     •     . 

480 

146,700 

50,000 

75,000 

25,374 

9.539 

Totals    .     • 

64,994 

J33,081 

634,096 

1,301,095 

3,806,698 

20,003 

»^1 8,51 6,540 

10,387,144 

800,716 

5,979,940 

1,630,796 

VALUE. 

• 

PI 

JBUCPROPERTY 

PRIVATE    PROPERTY. 

"^ 

Estimated  ^Value 

1 

Eatmiaied 

Ksti  mil  ted    K>tiinat«d  Valut| 

Estimated 
Value   of 
Colonial 

Estimated 

of  Forts,  Barracks, 

Estimated 

Estimated  Value  of  Lands. 

Value  of 

Value  of  ali 

of  Houses,  Stores 

Annount  of 

Atsenals,  Artillery. 

Value  of 

(G) 

Buildings, 

kinds  of 

Merohandize 

Gold  and 

Dock-yards,  and 
all  public  Bttildingi 

Negro  Labourers. 
(F) 

UtensilSj&c 
on  Estates. 

Sftoclc  nil 

anti  Viip/iitfim  in 

Silver  Coin 
in  Circulation. 

TOTAU 

Estates. 

the  Towns. 

Shipping. 
(L) 

(E) 

Cultivated 

Uncultivated  II 

(fl) 

(I) 

(K) 

(M) 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Jamaica        •         •        •        * 
Barbadoes        •        •        •      • 
Antjgna        .        •        •          • 
St.  Christophei's      *      • 
Kevis         .         •        .... 
Montserrat      •        •       •        • 
Virgin    Islands    •        •     •      . 
Grenada        .         •        •        • 
St.  Vincent        • 
Dominica        •           • 
Trinidad         .        •          .        • 
Bahamas        •          .        •      . 

1,000.000 

19,250,000 

16,189,000 

1,914,812 

12,709,450 

4,800,000 

2,000,000 

42,036 

220,000 

58,125,298 

460,000 

3,272330 

2,029,400 

5,000 

1,644,000 

660,000 

930,000 

8,400 

80,000 

9,089,630 

350,000 

1,980,000 

896,760 

15,000 

600,000 

283,240 

200,000 

24,000 

15,000 

4.364,000 

480,000 

1,650,000 

603,500 

13,600 

500,000 

273,500 

250,000 

7,200 

7,000 

3,'y83,800 

8,000 

825,000 

300,000 

6,000 

280,000 

174,000 

150,000 

3,600 

3,500 

1.750,100 

.     550.000 

240,000 

9,000 

150,000 

70,000 

60,000 

1,440 

7,000 

1,087,440 

5,000 

550,000 

240,000 

9,000 

150,000 

70,000 

60,000 

2,400 

7,000 

1.093,400 

350,000 

1,793,165 

1,000.000 

30,000 

890,000 

440,000 

450,000 

31,200 

10,000 

4,994,365 

90,000 

1 ,493,580 

1,000,000 

54,286 

680,000 

390,000 

•  950.000 

24,000 

25,000 

4,006,866  - 

150.000 

1,320,000 

864,360 

50,000 

305,640 

130,000 

.200,000 

6,000 

30,000 

3,036,000 

150.000 

1,200,705 

545,500 

1,500,000 

500,000 

260,000 

754,500 

12,000 

10,000 

4,932,705 

80,000 

550,000 

200,000 

37,500 

50,000 

60,000 

1,000,000 

36,000 

28,000 

2,041,500 

20.000 

275,000 

§  250,000 

20,0J0 

500,000 

36,000 

10,000 
8.000 

1.111,000  ' 

Bermucaa 

Hondnras      •        •        • 

50,000 

i65,ooq 

100,000 

.     «     .     . 

250,000 

5,760 

578,7'?0 

Totals  .    •  i 

e           3,193,000. 

34,875,280 

24,357,520 

3,644,198 

18,559,090 

7,630,740 

7,054..500 

240,036 

t       460,500 

i    100.014.864 

AGGREGATE  VALUE  OF  EACH 

COLONY. 

•^Sterling. 


Jamaica    .    •    . 
Barbadoes    . 
Antigua    . 
St.  Christopher's 
Neria     .     •    •    • 
Montserrat  .     . 
Virgin  Islands'. 
Grenada     .      . 
St.  Vincent     • 
Dominica    .    . 
Trintdiul     .     . 
Bahamas    •    .     . 
Bermudas    • 
Honduras     •    . 


.     58,125,298 

.  9,089,<;30 

.  4,364,000 

.  3,783,800 

.  1,750,100 

.  1,087,440 

.  1,093,400 

.  4,994,C65 

.  4.006,866 

.  5,056,000 

.  4.932,705 

.  2,041,500 

.  1,111,000 

,     .  578.760 

^100,014,864 


Population.—    64,994  White  Persons. 

33,081  Free  Persons  of  Colour, 
634  096  Negro  Labourers, 

Total  .  .  732,171 


Lands*—  1,301,095  Acres  Cultivated. 

3,806,698    Idem  Uncultivated. 
Colonial  Shipping.— 20,003  Tons. 
Estimated  Value  of  Productions  raised  annualljr 
including  CatUe,  Ice.     .    1^  .;^]  8,51 6,540 

Estimated  Value  of  Exports,  viz. 
To  the  United  Kingdom  .     .    £  10,387.144 
To  all  other  Parts     •     •      .      .       800,716 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION.      * 

PUBLIC  PROPERTY.  - 

Estimated  Value  of  Forts,  Barracks,  Aisenals,  Artillery,  Dock- 
Yards,  and  all  Public  Buiklings 


£, 
3,193,000 


PRIVATE    PROPERTY. 

^timaled  Value  of  Lands,  viz.    Cultivated    • 

Uncultivated 


Total    .£^11,187,860 


Estimated  Value  of  Imports,  viz. 
From  the  United  Kingdom   . 
From  all  other  Parts    ,     . 


.^5,979,940 
1,630,796 


•6:24,357.520 
.    113,644,198 

•f  28,00 1,7 18 

Estimated  Value  of  Negro  Labourers 34,875,280 

Idem  .  .  Idem.  Buildings,  Utensils,  &c  on  Estates  18,559,090 
Idem  .  .  Idem,  all  kinds  of  Stock  on  Estates  .  .  .  7,630,740 
Idem  .  .  Idem.  Houses,  Stores,  Merchandize,  and  « 

Furniture  in  tbe  Towns 7,054.500 

Estimated  Value  of  Colonial  Shipping   .....       240,036 
Idem.  Amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in  circulation    •   460,50(f 


Total    jC  7,610,736 


—  96,821,864 


i.rand  Total  • 


<£100,014,864 


*^ — 

tl  It  is  presumed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  uncultivated  lands  belongs  to  the  Crown. 

>s  £»clutive  of  a  valuable  trade  (of  which  no  estimate  can  be  formed)  which  is  carried  on  between  several  of  these  Colonies,  particolarljr  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  and  the  Spanish 
West  India  Colonies. 

1  About  150,000  acres  were  formerly  in  cul  ivation,  ol  which  tiro-tbirds  have  been  abandoned,  leaving  about  50,000  acres  at  present  in  cultivation.  Tbe  oacoltivatcd  and  perfectly 
barren  may  probably  not  exceed  150,000  acres. 

^  Of  which  147,548  acres  have  been  granted. 


§  Chiefly  in  Cedar  Plantations. 


^  Sec  pttge^378. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  CONQUERED  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES ; 

Shewing  tbe  Populatioo,  nnmber  of  Acm  of  Land  cultivated  and  uneuItWated,  Cotonial  Shipping,  Value  of  Prodactions  raised.  Exports  and  Imports,  Circulating  Specie;  andaa 
Estimate  of  the  amount  of  Public  and  Private  Property,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  each  Colony.— From  Authentic  Doenments,  and  the  best  accessible  information  where  bo 
Document  exists.     (I8U.) 


CONQUERED  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 


POWER  AND  RESOURCES. 


• 

POPULATION        (A) 

LANDS      (B) 

Colonial 

Shipping. 

(C) 

Estimated  Value  of 

Productions  raised 

annually,  including 

CatUe,  &c. 

"Esculents  and  Fruits. 

(D) 

Estimated 
Value  of 
Exports  to 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Estimated 

Value  of 

Exports  to 

all  other 

Farts. 

Estimated 

Value   of 

Imports  from 

the    United 

Kingdom. 

Estimated 

Valne    of 

ImporU  from 

all  other 

Parts. 

White 
PersoDk. 

Free  Per- 

80D8  of 

Colour. 

Negro 
Labourers. 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Tobago    

St.  l^cia 

St.  Manin*8    .... 
Martinique     .     •     •     • 
Guadaloupe    •     •     .    • 
Mariegalante     •     • 
Sorinam    •  '•      .     •    • 

Berbice 

Demarara  and  Esveqaibo 

Cura9oa 

St.  Eustatia     .    •    •    • 

St.  Croix 

St.  Thomas   .... 
St.  John's 

470 

500 

350 

,10,000 

12,500 

400 

3,186 

1,000 

4,000 

400 

100 

2,223 

550 

150 

250 

350 

250 
6,000 
7,500 

800 
2,880 

600 
2,500r 
2,000 

250 
1,164 
1,500 

200 

17,000 

24,000 

3,500 

54,000 

67,500 

8,000 

60.000 

25,000 

70,000 

5,000 

1,800 

28,000 

3,000 

6.000 

Acres. 

40,000 

35,000 

12,000 

216,000 

260,000 

12,000 

400,000 

300,000 

800,000 

30,000 

8,000 

45,000 

5,000 

5.000 

Acres. 
60,000 
60,000 
30,000 

700,000 

900,000 
20,000 
ad  infinitum 

Jdnu 

Idem, 

50,000 

12.000 

40,000 

7,000 

3,000 

Tons. 

660 

2,000 

300 

2,500 

3,000 

500 

2,000 

1.680 

5,040 

2,250 

200 

720 

900 

250 

£. 

510,532 

595,610 

46,615 

1,785,923 

1,803,384 

113.597 

1,520,957 

629,461 

2,238,529 

19,457 

26,1)2 

729,473 

21,976 

148,300 

£. 

321,870 

809,989 

1,575 

1,016,943 

842,158 

12,531 

795,094 

306,490 

1,245,446 

12,165 

2,494 

384,673 

t     95.543 

£. 

17,462 
25,621 

4,040 
68,980 
86,226 

9,066 
65.113 
28,971 
89,083 

7,292 

2,118 

30,930 

t  11,233 

•  £. 

113,259 

71,363 

741 

596,543 

467,157 

5,496 

390,716 

93,468 

311,571 

157,916 

1,562 

79,317 

♦213,453 

§ 

£. 

23,€38 

29,541 

5,039 

173,492 

159,275 

3,143 

137.451 

35,149 

104,679 

12,315 

eAA 

51,215 

*  23,424 

5 

Totals  .     . 

■   ■           1               i  '     a 

35,829 

26»253 

372.800 

2,168,000 

ad  inHnilum, 

22,000 

10,195,926 

5,346,971 

446,135 

2,502,562 

758,996 

VALUE. 


1 

PUBLIC  property!                                                                               PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

, 

•  • 

Estimated  Value  of 
Forts,  Barracks,  Ar- 
senals, Artillery  .Dock 
Yards,and  all  Public 
Buildings.        (E) 

Estimated 
Value  of 
Negro  Labourers. 
(F) 

Estimated  Value  of  Lands 
(<3) 

Estimated 

Value  of 

Buildings, 

Utensils,&c 

on  Estates. 

Estimated 

Value  of  all 

kinds  of 

Stock  on 

EsUtes  (I) 

Estimated  Value  of 

Houses,  Stores, 
Merchandize,  and 
Furniture,  in  the 
Towns.          (K) 

Estimated 

Value  of 

Colonial 

Shipping. 

(L) 

Estimated 

Amount  of 

Gold  and 

Silver  Coin  in 

Circulatioo  (M) 

TOTAL. 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated]: 

Tobago  

St.  Lucia      .      •     •     • 
St.  Martins   •     •    •    . 
Martinique    •    .     •     . 
Guadaloape    .... 
Mariegalaote  .    •    .    • 

Surinam 

Berbice    .    .      •     •     • 
Demarara  and  Esseqaibo 
Cnrafoa ...... 

St.  Kastatia    .... 

St.  Croix    ..... 

St.  Thomas    .... 

St.  John's 

£, 

80,000 

80,000 

20,000 

700,000 

700,000 

20,000 

400,000 

200,000 

300,000 

150,000 

20,000 

200,000 

100,000 

£ 

935,000 

1,320,000 

192,500 

2,970,000 

3,712,500 

440,000 

3,300,000 

1,375.000 

3,850,000 

275,000 

9^,000 

1,540,000  , 

165,000 

330,000 

£, 

800,000 

525,000 

60,000 

3,240,000 

3,900,000 

180,000 

6,000,000 

4,500,000 

12,000,000 

300,000 

120,000 

900,000 

100,000 

100,000 

£. 

60,000 
60,000 
15,000 
700,000 
900,000 
20,000 
ad  infinitum. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
25,000 
12,000  _ 
40,000 
7,000 
3,000 

£    (H) 

450,000 

280,000 

20,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

50,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

1,200.000 

100,000 

80,000 

500,000 

60,000 

70,000 

£. 

180,000 

100,000 

8,000 

600,000 

800.000 

20,000 

400,000 

300,000 

500,000 

50,000 

40,000 

200,000 

25,000 

30.000 

£ 

150,000 

120,000 

40,000  ^ 

1,200.000 

1,500,000 

30,000 

600.000 

200,000 

400,000 

200,000 

40.000 

300,000 

200.000 

£. 

7,920 
24,000 

3,600 
30,000 
36.000 

6,000 
24,000 
20,160 
60.480 
27,000 

2,400 

8,640 
10,800 

3,000 

£. 

20.000 

20,000 

3000 
50,000 
62,500 

7,000 

5,000 

•20,000 

100,000 

60,000 

2,500 
40,000 
80,000 

2,000 

£. 

St,682,920 

2,529,000 

362,  ICO 

11,090,000 

13,611,000 

773,000 

11,729,000 

7,415.160 

18,410,4R0 

1,187,'/00 

415,900 

3,728,640 

747,800 

538,000 

Totals    .    .    .  -T 

2,970,000             1      20,504,000         1 32.725,000 

II 1, 842.000 

8,210,000 

3,«53,000          4,980,000             264,000 

472,000 

75,220.000 

AGGREGATE  VALUE  OP  EACH 
COLONY. 

£  Sterling 

Tobai(0  .  .  .  2,682,920 
«t.  Lucia  .  .  .2.529,000 
St.  Martins        .         .  362,100- 

Martinique    .  .         11,090,000 

Guadalotipe  .  .  13,611,000 
Moriegalanto    .        .  773,000 

Sunnam  .  .  .  11,729,00 
Xerbice  .  .  .  7.415,160 
Demarara  and  Essequibo  18,410,480 
Cura9oa  .  .  .  1,187,000 
St  Eustatia  .  .  415,900  " 
St.  Cyo'inL  .  .  .  3,728,640 
St,  Thomas        .        .  747,800 

SU  John's        .        .        .    538.000 


^75,220  000 


Pupulation. — 35,829  White  Perso;is. 

26,'^53  Free  Persons  of  Colour. 
372,800  Negro  Labourers. 


Total     434,882 


Lands.— 2,168,000  Acres  cultivated, 

jld  infinitum  Idem  uncultivated. 
Colonial  Shipping.— 22,000  Tons. 
Estimated  Value  of  Productions  raised  annually, 
.  including  Esculents  and  Fruits        .£10,195,926 

Estimated  Value  of  Exports,  viz. 

To  the  United  Kingdom    - 

To  all  other  parts         -  •  

Total  -  .  ^5,793,106 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 

■ 

PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

Estimated  Value  of   Forts,  Barracks,   Arsenals,   Artillery, 
Dock-yards,  and  all  Public  Buildings        .... 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 
Estimated  Value  of  Lands,  viz.  Cultivated      .    ^32,725,000 

Uncultivated  t  1,842,000 


£ 

2,970,000 


^5,346,971 
446,135 


Estimated  Value  of  Imports,  viz. 
From  the  United  Kingdom  • 
From  all  other  Parts 


2,502,562 
758,996 


Estimated 
Idem 

Idem 
Idem 

Estimated 
Idem 


.£34,567,000 

Value  of  Negro  Labourers       .         .       20,504,000 

Idem        Buildings,  Utensils,  5cc. 

on  Estates       . 
Idem  all  kinds  of  Sto'^k  on  Estates 
Idem  Houses,  Stores,  Merchandize, 
and  Furniture  in  the  Towns   . 
Value  of  Colonial  Shipping 
.  .  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in  Circulation 


8,210,000 
3,253,000 

4,980.000 
264,000 
472,000 


—72,250,000 


Total  --  ^3,261,558 


Grand  Total  £     75,220.  DOO 


f  Including  the  ^Exports  of  St.  John's,  which  is  a  Dependency  of  St.  Thomss. 


i  A  considei'able  part  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Crown  Lands. 

*  Including  the  Imports  of  St.  John's,  ,      ,  *  «. .     .      ^      .  ^  ^>      ^     o..  r  i   i 

§  The  Exports  and  Imports  of  St.  John's  are  included  in  the  amount  respectively  sUted  for  St.  Thomas,  whjch  is  the  Port  or  Place  of  Shippmg  for  transportation  for  St.  John  9, 

H  Exclusive  of  Loud  ad  infiniium  uncaitivated  on  the  Coutinent  of  South  America* 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


tf^\  _  We  have  the  namber  of  whites  and  frpe  persons  of  colour  in  Jamaica  from  several  gentlemen  of  great  respectability^  who  have  long  resided  there,  and 
vho  agree  in  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  each  stated  in  the  Tables  and  the  number  of  negroes  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mitchell  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  July  1807,  on  the  commercial  state  of  the  West  India  Colonies.  The  population  of  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Trinidad,  is  stated  according  to 
a  Census  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  no  Census  has  been  taken,  on  the  authority  of  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  respectability  and  veracity,  who  have  long  resided 
on  the  spot.    Bermudas,  according  to  the  governor,  contains  about  an  equal  number  of  white  and  coloured  pensona. 

(B)  — In  staling  theland.iin  Jamaica,  both  cultivated  and  uncnltivated,  we  have  followed  the  latest  survey  taken  by  Mr.  Robertson.  Those  in  St.  Vincent  are  also  from 
a  recent  survey.  An  official  account  darins:  Ixird  Seaforth*s  government  is  our  authority  for  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  Barbadoes,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
varied  very  little,  if  at  all,  tiace  that  peri(id.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  colonies,  we  have  partly  consulted  Mr.  Edwards'  History  of  the  Wett  Indies  anA 
other  later  writers,  and  partly  gentlemen,  who  have  for  a  considerable  namber  of  years  resided  in  the  islands  respectively. 

(C)-^The  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  coast  trade  o(  Jamaica  is  according  to  an  account  laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  year  ended  the 
30ih  of  September  1810.  The  Tonnage  of  Vessels  belonging  to  the  other  Colonies  is  stated  from  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  on  t^e 
subject. 

• 

^D)  —  It  is  deemed  fair  to  estimate  the  whole  consumption,  as  Plantains,  Yams,  Indian  and  Guinea  Corn^  Grass,  Fruits,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  &c.  at 
an  average  of -f  10  ahead  per  annum,  for  the  whole  population,  excepting  Curafoa  and  St.  Thomas  which  produce  nothing,  the  former  being  dependent  upon 
Aruba  and  Bonaire,  and  the  latter  chiefly  upon  Porto  Rico  for  articles  of  subsistence.  To  this  average  value  of  articles  consumed  is  to  be  added  the  amount  of  the 
surplus  commodities  exported,  together  constituting  the  value  of  all  productions  raised  in  each  Colony. 

^£)_  With  respect  to  the  valoe  of  all  Works  of  Defence  ^nd  Public  Buildings  in  each  Colony,  all  that  can  be  expected  is  an  approximation  to  their  real  worth; 
and  this  estimate  even  has  not  been  formed  without  the  maturest  consideration,  being  considerably  below  their  real  value,  and  in  general  below  what 
they  cost. 

(F)-i.  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  and  Sir  William  Young  estimated  negroes  at  £  50  each ;  their  value  has  however  since  greatly  inereaaed,  particularly  since  the  abolition  of  tbm 
Slave  Trade.    Averaged,  they  cannot  now  be  worth  less  than  <£55. 


(0)  —'The  Lands  are  estimated  as  follows  :— 

Land  in  a  high  state  of  Cultivation  in  the  Sugar  Colonies  averaged  at  £20  per  acre. 
Idem  .  .  producing  Coffee  and  Provisions     ....     Idem     •    .  «£lO  per  Idem. 
Idem  .  .  yielding  Cotton  and  other  inferior  articles   .     Idem    •    .  <^  4  per  Idem. 


The  best  Land  not  cleared  and  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation  £\  per  acre. 
Land  of  a  medium  quality  .  •  Idem  .  •  •  10s.  Idem. 
Inferior  Land        .        •        .         •        Idem      ...      58.  Idem. 


^U) — In  estimating  the  Buildings,  Utensils,  &c.  on  Estates,  we  have  chiefly  availed  onrselves  of  Mr.  Bryan  Elwards*  eaperience  and  knowledge  of  the  Agricultural  con- 
cerns of  the  West  Indies,  assisted  by  information  from  some  intelligent  Proprietors  of  Estates  who  have  long  resided  on  the  spot.     This  article  is  taken  as  follows :— > 

Buildings  of  every  description,  Utensils,  &c.  on  Sugar  Estates,   including  the  Proprietors  Dwellings,  at  about  two-thirds  the  Value  of  the  Lands 

Idem        .        .        Idem        on  Coffee  Settlements        .....        about  one-third        .     Idem.        Idem. 
Idem        •        .        Idem        on  Cotton  and  other  Settlements        .  •         .  about  one-fifth       ..     Idem.        Idem. 

( I )  —  According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Stock  on  Sugar  Estates  may  be  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  one-third  the  Value  of  the  Buildings  (for  which,  see  the  piecedinr 
article)  and    the  Stock  on  Coffee,  Cottou.  and  other  Settlements  in  proportion. 

(K) —  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  estimates  the  Houses  and  other' property  in  the  Towns  of  Jamaica  at  ,^1,500,000.  From  the  best  local  informa- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  obtain  as  to  their  present  value,  all  kinds  of  property  having  materially  increased  in  value  since  Mr.  Edwards  Wrote,  we  should  conceive 
the  Estimate  for  Jamaica  may  be  fairly  taken  at  .^^2,000,000,  and  other  Colonies  in  propoition. 

(L) — The  Colonial  Shipping,  that  is^  Vessels  registered  at  and  belonging  to  the  Colonies  respectively,  are  estimated  at  the  very  moderate  average  of  «f  12  Sterling 
per  Ton.  • 


(M)— Money  is  become  so  much  an  article  of  Merchandize,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  circulatimr  medium.  We  learn  from  good  aulhoritv  that  a 
Slim  exceeding .£200,000  currency  in  money  is  annually  paid  into  the  Colonial  Chest  of  J  imaica  for  pnblio  and  parochial  Taxes  and  AssossmenU.  and  that  the 
amount  ofcTCulatinjr  Gold  and  Silver  poin   (luctnates,  there  being  sometimes  a   considerable  sum^aml  sometimes  verv  little   in  circulation.     It  is  assumed  that 
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AGGREGATE  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE  BRITISH  AND  CONQUERED  WEST 

INDIA  COLONIES; 

« 

Shewing  the  Population,  Number  of  Acres  of  Land  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  Colonial  Shipping,  Value  of  Productions  raised,  Eiqwrts 
and  Imports,  Circulating  Specie ;  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Amount  of  Public  and  Private  Property ;  distinguishing  the  British  and  Con- 
quered Colonies. — From  Authentic  Documents^  and  the  best  accessible  Information  where  uo  Document  exists.     (1812.) 


POWER  AND  RESOURCES. 


Population. 

Lands. 

Colonial 
Shipping. 

Estimated  Value 

of  Productions 

raixed  annually, 

including  Cattle, 

&c.  Esculents  and 

Frniis. 

Estimated 
Value  of 
Exports  to 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

E^imated 

Value  of 

Exports  to 

all  other 

ParU. 

Estimated  Value 
ef  Imports  from 
the  United  Kiog- 
dom. 

Estimated 
Value  of 

White 
Persons. 

Free  Persons 
of  Colour. 

Negro 
Labourers. 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Imports  froQ 

all  other 

Parti. 

BRITISH   WCiT  INDIA  COLONIU.* 
COMQUBRXP  WBST  INDIA  COtOMIU.} 

Fr(*nch 

Duich 

Panish            •            •         • 

64,994 

24,S20 
8,686 
3,993 

33,081 

15,150 
8,239 
8,864 

634,096 

174.000 

161,800 

37,000 

Acrei;. 
1,301,095 

575,000 

1^38,000 

55,000 

Acres. 
3,806,698 

1,770,000 

ad  infifutum. 

50,000 

Tuns. 
80,003 

8.960 

11,170 

1.870 

18,516,540 

4,861,661 

4,434.516 

899,749 

£ 
10,337,144 

2,505,066 

2,361,689 

480,216 

£ 
800,716 

211.395 

192,577 

42,163 

£ 
5,979,940 

1,254459 
955,233 
292,770 

£ 
1,630,796 

394,m 

290,299 

74,639 

ToUls 

1 

100,823 

59,334 

1,006,896 

3,469.095 

ad  infinitum 

42,003 

28,712,466 

15,734,115 

1,246,851  1       8,482,502 

2,389,792 

VALUE^ 


PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 


aarruB  wbit  ihdia  colok»1* 

COMQUBaSD  WHST  INDIA  COLONIES.} 

French  • 

Dutch        . 

Danish  •  •        • 

Totals 


Estimated  Value  of 
Forts,  Barracks,   Arse- 
nals,  Artittery,  Dock- 
yards, and  all  Public 
Buildings. 


£ 
3,193,000 


1,600,000 

1,070,000 

300,000 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 


.£^6,1 63,000 


Estimated 
Value  of 

Negro 
Labourers. 


£ 

34,875,280 


9,570,000 
8,899,000 
2,035,000 


Estimated  Value  of  Lands. 


'  Caltirated. 


£ 
24,357,520 


8,705,000 

22,920,000 

1,100,000 


tTocttltiTated. 


Estimated 

Value  of 

Buildnigs, 

Utensils,  3cc. 

on  Estates. 


55,379,280     57,082,520 


£ 
3,644,198 


1,755,000 

f37,000 

50,000 


5,486,198 


£ 
18,559,090 


4,400,000 

3,180,000 

630,000 


Estimated 
Value  of 
all  kinds 
of  stock 

on  Ebtates. 


£ 
7,630,740 


1,708,000 

1,290,000 

255.000 


26,769,090  1 10.883,740 


Estimated  Value 
of  Houses,  Stores, 

Merchandize, 

and  Furniture  in 

the  Towns. 


£ 
7,054,500 


3,040,000 

1,440,000 

500,000 


Estimated 
Value  of 
Colonial 

Shipping. 


£ 
240,036 


107,520 

134,040 

22,440 


12,034,500         504,036 


Estimated 
Amount  of 
Gold  and  Sil- 
ver Coin  in 
Circulation. 


£ 
460,500 


162,500 
187.500 
122,000 


932,500 


TOTAI. 


£ 
100«Ol4|86ft 


31,048.090 

39.r57,540 

5,014  440 


175,234,S£« 


AGGREGATE  VALUE. 


British  West  India  Colonies      . 
Conquered    Idem    Idem,  viz. 

£ 


£ 
100,014,864 


French 

Dutch 

Danish 


SI, 048,020 
39,157,540 
5,014.440—  75,220,000 


£  175,234,864 


Population.— 100,8123  White  Persons. 

59,334  Free  Persons  of  Colour* 
1,006,896  Negro  Labourers. 

Total    1,167,033 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 
'  Estimated  Value  of  Ports,  Barracks,  Arsenals, 
ArUilery,    Dock-yards,   atid   all   Public 
Buildings  .... 


Lands. — 3,469,095  Acres  Cultivated. 

ad  infinitunu  Idem  Uncultivated. 
Colonial  Shipping.— 42,003  Tons. 
Estimated  Value  of  Productions  raised 
annually,  including  Cattle,  &c  Escu- 
lents  and  Fruits       .             •             .  ^£28,71 2, 466 
Estimated  Value  of  Exports,  viz.  — ^— 

Te  the  United  Kingdom    •    •      .    .^15,734,1 15 
To  all  other  Parts 1,246.851 


Total  1^16,980.966 


Estimated  Value  of  Imports,  viz. 

From  the  United  Kingdom    .    .    .    ^8,482,502 
From  all  other  Parts    •     .      .      .    .    2.389.792* 


ToUl  ^10,872,294 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 
Estimated  Value  of  Lands,  viz.  Cultivated      ^57,082,520 

Uncultivated      J5 ,486, 1 98 


^62,568,718 

Estimated  Value  of  Negro  Labourers        .       .  55,379,280 
Idem         Idem        Buildings,  Utensils,  &c., 

onEsUtes  .  .  ,       *    .    26,769,090 

Idem        Idem        al  I  kinds  of  Stock  on  Estates  1 0,883^740 
Idem        Idem        Houses,  Stores,  Merchan- 
dize, and  Furniture  in  the  Towns        .        12.034,500 
Estimated  Value  of  Colonial  Shipping  .  504,036 

Idem  Amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coi^  in  Cir- 
culation ....  932,500 


£ 

6,163,000 


Grand  Total 


—169,071,864 


y 


§  It  is  presumed,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  uncultivated  land  belongs  to  the  Crown* 

»  For  the  Details,  see  page  379. 

%  For        Idem,  seepage  380. 

t  Exclusive  of  Laud  tid  mfiniUtm,  uncultivated  on  the  CoDtioent  of  South  America. 


HAPTER  XI. 


T 


OX  THE   SETTLEMENTS  IN  APMCA,  IN  THE   POSSESSION  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Discouragements  Mending  the  Settlements  under  British  Dominion  in  Africa^  for  the  last  two 
Centuries. — The  English  attempted  to  estahlish  a  Trade  nrith  Africa  in  1586. — Patent  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1558  to  several  Merchants^Jbr  an  exclusive  Trade  to  the  ftivers  Senegal^ 
Gdmbia^  and  Ooree,  for  10  Years* — Progress  of  the  Trade  under  three  successive  Companies 
in  the  Reigns  of  James  J.  and  Charles  I* — A  fourth  Chartered  Company,  created  by 
Charles  11.  in  1672. — In  1727  the  whole  Stock  of  the  Company  amounted  to  £  400,000.— 
Reduced  in  1733  to  £2My0O0.— State  of  their  Affairs  subsequently, — In  1765  Senegambia 
formed  into  a  Royal  Province,  with  a  Civil  Government  and  Military  Establishment — 
Trade  opened  to  aU  British  Subjects.  ^Senegal  ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1783. — Captured  by  the  British  m  the  French  revolutionary  War, — Also  the  Island  of  Ooree 
in  1800. — Jpi  1788,  River  Gambia^  Fort  James,  and  other  Forts,  and  Factories  vested  in  a 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  but  the  Trade  open  to  all  British  Subjects, — 
Enormous  Expence  of  j?1,107,418  incurred  for  erecting  Forts  and  supporting  CivU  and 
Military  Estahlishments  in  Africa  in  His  present  Majesty* s  Reign,  including  £311,668  for 
Sierra  Leone,  and  jff4,691  for  making  Discoveries, — Inconsiderable  amount  of  the  Exports 
and  Imports. — Articles  imported. — Advantages  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  immense 
Expences, — General  Reflections  on  Colonies  and  Settlements  in  the  same  Situation. — Im- 
portance of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — Its  Resources, — (TUmate, — and  Productions. — Popu^ 
lation. — Dispositions  of  the  different  Classes  of  the  Inhabitants  •  described. — Its  Revenues, — ^ 
Trade. — Wines. — Brandies, — Fruits. — Hides  and  Skins.-^Elephanfs  Teeth, — Hippopota-- 
mus,  or  Sea  Cow  Skitis. — Hemp  and  Flax. — Ostrich  Feathers. — Privileges  of  a  free  Port,^ 
granting  Lands  to  British  Settlers,  Cultivation  of  Coffee,  Cotton,  and  Tobacco,  Sfc  recom-- 
mended. — Conclusion  qf  the  Chapter. — Important  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  making 
Saldanah  the  Clipital  and  chief  Mart  of  Commerce,  where  there  is  an  excellent  and  secure 
Port  for  Shipping,  instead  qf  the  Cape,  which  hfis  no  good  Harbour,  and  which  is  destitute 
qf  almost  every  other  requisite  for  carrying  on  Trcule. 

All  the  sanguine  expectations,  with  respect  to  the  Settlements  under  British  dominion 
in  Africa,  which  bad  from  time  to  time  been  entertained  for  the  last  two  centuries,  have- 
been  heretofore  disappointed. 

Early  in  the  year  1536,  the  English  first  attempted  to  establish  a  trade  with  this 
^untryy  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  monopolized  by  the  Portuguese.    In  14^ 
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Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent  to  several  merchants  of  London  and  Exeter^  to  carry 
on  an  exclusive  trade,  for  10  years,  to  the  rivers  Senegal,  GamBia,  and  Goree,  but  with 
what  success  is  uncertain  ;  there  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  the  adventurers  were 
not  very  fortunate,  since  no  further  attempt  was  made  until  the  year  1618,  when  James  L 
granted  a  charter  to  Sir  Robert  Rich  and  others  to  tfade  to  Guinea.  In  1631,  Charles  L 
created  a  second  company,  by  a  charter  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir  Kineton 
Digby,  and  others,  to  trade  to  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  84  years.  In 
the  reisrn  of  Charles  II.  Admiral  Holmes  erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Senegambia. 

The  three  former  African  Companies  being  ruined,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1672, 

*  > 

a  fourth  and  last  Chartered  Company  was  created  by  Charles  H.  The  old  Company  were 
allowed  £34,000  for  the  three  forts  they  had  erected  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  James  Fort  on  the  river  Senegambia. 

It  appears  that  in  1711  the  affairs  of  the  African  Company  were  in  great  confusion 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were'  allowed  a  further  time  by  their  creditors  to  pay  their 
debts.  Two  years  after  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  laying  open  the  African 
trade  ;  but  it  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

In  the  year  1727  the  whole  stock  of  the  Company  amounted  only  to  j£400,000^  Par« 
liament  had  granted  the  Company  £10,000  every  year  since  1700,  to  support  their  forts 
and  factories.  In  1732  their  stock  was  reduced  to  £200,000,  and  they  were  unable  to 
discharge  their  debts.  The  private  traders,  who  had  some  time  before  been  permitted  to 
have  free  commercial  intercourse  with  Africa,  uniformly  appear  to  have  bad  the  advantage 
of  the  joint  Stock  Company. 

In  1764  the  Committee  of  Merchants,  who  had  now  the  management  of  the 
British  interests  in  Africa,  were  allowed  £400  a  year  in  addition  to  the  £800  formerly 
granted  for  the  support  of  their  establishment.  The  trade  of  Senegal  beiug  chiefly  con- 
fined to  gum,  differing  widely  from  that  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  several  settlements 
having  been  made  very  far  up  the  river,  (which  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  nine 
feet  water,  for  264  miles,)  it  was  deemed  impossible  that  the  Committee  of  African 
Merchants,  a  fluctuating  body  annually  elected,  could  govern  that  country  with 
propriety. 

It  was  therefore  determined  by  Government,  in  1765,  that  the  line  of  coast  lying 
between  Cape  Blume  and  Cape  Rouge,  including  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  should 
be  converted  into  a  royal  province,  to  be  called  the  province  of  Senegambia,  with  a  civil 
government  and  a  military  establishment.  The  expences,  including  an  armed  sloop  and 
two  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  defend  the  entrance  to  the  rivers,  were  stated  at  £  1 20,000  the 
first  year,  and  £10,000  annually  afterwards..  By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  vesting  this 
province  in  the  Crown,  the  trade  of  the  coast  was  declared  to  be  open  to  allBritist^ 
subjects. 
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Iii  the  year  1783,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Senegal  was  ceded  to  France ;  but  this 
«ind  all  the  French  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  were  captured  by  the  British  in  the 
course  of  the  French  revolutionary  war.  In  1800  the  Island  and  Fort  of  €k>reei  surren^ 
dered  to  the  British  arms^  « 

In  1788  the  river  Gambia^  with  Fort  James^  and  all  the  other  forts  and  factories 
in  Africa,  for  the  protection  of  the  African  trade,  (except  those  ceded  to  France,)  were 
yetted  in  a  Company  of  Merchantsr  trading  to  Africa^  the  trade  being  open  to  all  British 
subjects. 

In  the  year  1795  the  annual  allowance  to  the  African  Company  was  increased  to 
£20,000  per  annum.  At  the  same  time,  £4,069  28.  Od.  were  granted  to  Mr.  Willis, 
to  be  applied  in  forming  an  establishment  in  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  com« 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent.  The  various  attempts,  which 
have  been  made  for  this  purpose,  have  hitherto  been  without  the  least  success;  and 
it  is  but  too  apparent  from  the  extreme  difficulties,  which  have  been  oppfwed  to  any 
profitable  trade  with  the  natives  of  these  vast  regions,  that  they  have  become  hopeless.^ 

This  country  has  been  struggling  (as  already  observed)  for  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  beneficial  trade  with  Africa,  during  which  period  an  enor- 
mous expence  has  been  incurred  in  erecting  forts,  and  in  su[^orting  civil  and  military 
establishments.  In  the  course  of  the  present  reign,  no  less  tiban  £1^107,418  have  been 
granted  for  these  purposes,  including  £211^068  for  the  settlement  of  Sienra  Leone,  and 
£4,691  for  making  discoveries.  And  after  all  the  annual  importations  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  these  countries  are  but  trifling,  while  the  articles  imported,  which  cannot 
average  above  £100,000  a  year,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  a  larger  quantity  could  not  find 
a  market  in  Europe.^ 

It  is  but  too  evident,  that  if  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  were  to  be  made  of  the 
disbursements  by  individuals  concerned  from  the  beginning  in  the  British  Afiican  trade, 
with  the  immense  sums  expended  by  the  nation  in  supporting  it  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese,  even  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  enemy  in  periods  of  war, 
with  the  further  expence  of  the  civil  establishments,  it  will  be  found  that  the  country  has^ 
upon  the  whole,  sustained  a  great  loss,  without  any  reasonable  hope  of  that  extent  of 
improvement  which  will  ever  afibrd  the  means  of  reimbursement. 

Colonies  and  settlements  producing  little  or  nothing,-— open  during  every  war  to  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy,  and  requiring  a  constant  and  regular  drain  of  money  from  the  supreme 
Government  to  support  expensive  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  a  still  greater  expence 
in  additional  military  and  naval  equipments  in  time  of  war,  in  addition  to  a  great  waste  of 

•  The  articles  imported  are  Gum  Arabic,  Gum  Senegal,  Gum  Wood^  Red  iFood,  Ebony,  Elephaid^  Teetk^ 
Bee^  Wax,  and  Oitrkh  Feathen.  The  veaseb  in  the  wood  and  iyoiy  trade  are  obliged  to  collect  the  artidea  as 
they  can  from  the  negroes,  generally  trusting  them  with  goods,  vhile  the  barter,  in  the  interior  countiy,  for  ivoiy 
and  such  other  productions  as  may  be  wanted,  occasions  a  prodigious  Ipsa  Ci  time. 

3b  . 
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baman  Iife»  aruihg  from  a  noxioas  and  anwholesotne  climate,  can  never  be  a  desirable 
aoquisitioii  to  any  comtry.  And  the  more  eBpeciaily,  whea  an  abandonment  \?iH  not 
preofaide  a  trade  with  the  natives  to  perhaps  as  great  an  extent  as  the  oonsamptioii 
of  the  British  market  will  require  of  the  artides  of  exportation,  which  these  countries 
CMi  furnish. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

This  quarter  of  Afri^^at  notwithstaadiag  the  great  expence  of  its  ctvil  goremnient 
and  miiitarj  estaUishment,  holds  out  advantages  from  locad  situation  which  do  hot  apply 
to  those  parts  of  this  vast  continent  where  British  settlements  at  present  exist. 

The  immense  possessions  in  India,  under  the  British  Government,  render  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hi^  dangerous  in  the  hands  M  an  enemy.  It  has  besides  many  resooreesy  by 
which^  with  proper  attentioui  it  might  soon  beoeoM  a  moat  valuable  colony  to  the  snpreme 
Government.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore^  accuratdy  to  examine  these  resources,  witii 
a  view  to  ascettain  what  may  be  ultimately  expected  from  a  well  organized  system  that 
shall  be  immediately  applicable  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  extensive  territory^  which 
apkey  te  c^oaiderad  at  present  as  very  little  advanced  b^ond  a  state  of  infancy. 

9EOl>tr0TIOK8  OF  TBE  SOII^ 

NotwMhstandinp  llie  vast  extent  of  sterfl  and  immeasurable  deserts  and  rc^ed 
moantains  with  which  this  extensive  country  abounds^  yet  there  are  interstices  where  the 
lands  are  both  fertile  and  congenial .  to  the  cultivation  of  an  immense  quantity  of  produce^ 
taluaMe  for  consumption  and  for  exportetion.  The  climate  is  favourable  not  only  to 
many  articles  produced  in  tropical  climates,  but  also  to  almost  every  species  of  cultivation, 
which  prevails  in  countries  withoot  the  tropics. 

The  soils  are  various  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  moi^ure  is  ecu- 
siderable  from  rains,  springs,  and  rivulets,  which  in  some  parts  are  very  abundant, 
vivified  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  producing  the  quickest  vegetetion  even  in  inferior 
lands,  whether  from  seeds  sown,  or  from  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth.  Com 
and  grain  of  every  country  in  the  world  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony.  European  wheat,  however,  and  barley,  appear  to  thrive  the  best  j  but 
the  Indian  com  is  equally  productive,  and  is  perhaps  more  congenial  to  the  climate. 
Coffee  and  cotton  have  been  cultivated,  on  a  small  scale,  to  great  perfection. 

Grasses  of  different  kinds  aboqnd  in  the  interior  country  with  some  exceptions,  and 
as  a  soccedaoeum  green  com,  principally  barley,  is  not  only  converted  into  hay,  but  is 
used  as  grcen  food  for  cattle.^ 


some  &nm  extend  to  the  distance  of  500  miles. 


miles, 
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MmI  of  the  iroitB  peeoHar  to  tropical  climates  imiy  foe  cultivated  to  great  adtuntage, 
sdoli  as  oranges^  lemons,  pomegranatesi  citrons,  with  melons,  cucumbers,  pumpkioi,  &c« 
which  are  very  abnndant.  Bot  abore  all  the  grape,  in  all  its  varieties,  flourishes  to  an 
extent  almost  beyond  parallel. 

To  the  immense  variety  of  flowers,  which  exceeds  description,  may  be  added  a  vast 
diversity  of  medical  plants,  whose  virtues,  although  familiar  to  the  natives,  are  yet  little 
known  in  Europe. 

About  seventy  different  kinds  of  timber  have  been  recognised  in  the  colony,  among^ 
which  the  oak  and  elm  of  Europe  thrive  well ;  but  from  some  experiments  which  have 
heed  mtade,  it  appears  in  those  districts  where  they  have  been  made  to  be  of  no  real  value, 
and  scarcely  fit  for  any  thing  but  firewood,  being  of  a  warpy  nature,  and  it  perishes  soon 
after  being  worked^ 

Of  the  minerals  found  in  the  celouy,  salt  may  be  considered  as  the  principal,  and 
from  its  extent  ra  capable  of  much  beneficial  application.  Precious  stones,  such  as  cor« 
nelian,  agates,  &c.  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the  interior.  Gold, 
hi  small  quantities,  is  said  to  be  discovered  sometimes  on  the  shores,  supposed  to  have 
been  washed  firom  the  mountains;  but  no  opportunity  has  been  yet  afforded  to  explore 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  although  an  opinion  prevails  that  coal  exists  in  some  of  the 
mottntaina,  and  perhaps  other  valuable  minerals. 

Among  the  animals  to  be  found  in  the  colony^  may  be  generally  mentioned  the 
elephant,  valoable  for  its  ivory,  and  the  hippopotamus  for  its  skin,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  very  nmnerow  breed  of  oxen*  and  cattle,  which  may  be  rendered  usefiil  in 
various  waya^ 

POPULATION. 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  the  colony,  its  population  is  greatly  short  of  what 
would  be  necessary  to  render  the  cultivatable  lands  productive  to  the  utmosft  of  what  they 
are  capable.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  of  all  classes,  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at 
present  at  about  90,000 ;  of  whom  about  15,000  are  whites,  20,000  free  people  of  colour, 
40,000  denominated  slaves,  and  about  15,000  Hottentote.  But  as  no  actual  census  has 
been  published,  a  good  deal  hangs  on  conjecture. 

A€Coraii»9  to  Mr.  Barrow,.  tlMtdHitrtlMitTon  of  tho  White  Po|^. 
latioD  and  their  PamiUes,  Servants^  and  Slavei,  is  as  follows :— > 


Tbo  White  Pflpalitiim  consists  of  five  differeot  classes  :-— 

!•  The  Dutch  Boors,  or  Partners,  who  cultivate  the 

lands. 
&  The  Datdk  Eorigriau,  who  now  Sauiae  the  sppel* 

lation  of  Af ricanea- 
S.  The  Descendants  of  the  Portuguese  Adventurers. 

4.  The  French  Refugees. 

5.  The  British  Residents. 


ThM  C6loared  Puputatioa  60mprites  the  following  classes  :— 

Native  Iithabitants. 

1.  Free  People  of  Colour.  1.  Hottentou. 

2.  Free  SlaVes.  2.  Bosgesmen. 
8.  Slaves.                                          3.  Kafies. 


Persons. 

In  the  District  of  the  Cape        :          •         .  18»152 

District  of  Stellenboch  and  Drakenstem  22,959 

District  of  2aTeUendam       •        .        .  6,66S 

Dscrict of Graaf Reynett    •       .       .  14,173 


With  the  Exception  of  Cape  Torni,  SteUenboch^  and 
Simons  Town^  there  are  none  in  the  colony  above 
the  rank  of  villagesi  of  which  there  are  not  Above 
six  or  seven. 

3j>  2 
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A  general  opinion  prevails^  that  the  population,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  lately  on 
the  decline.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  in  18Q1,  the  Gape  Towi» 
consisted  of  1,145  houses,  inhabited  by  5,500  whites  and  people  of  colour,  and  10,000  blacks. 
In  the  year  1797,  the  total  population  of  the  Cape  District  was  said  to.  be  6,261  persons 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  11,891  slaves;  since  that  period,  however,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  buildings,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  must 
have  been  an  increase  of  inhabitants.  Even  according  to  the  latest  information,  the  build- 
ings in  the  town  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  decline  in  the  population,  if  it  really  exists, 
must  be  in  the  country. 

Both  the  JBoors  and  Dutch  Africanes  are  represented  to  be  a  very  sluggish,  indolent, 
and  inactive  race  of  men,  extremely  i^orant,  and  indisposed  to  acquire  knowledge,  and 
in  every  point  of  view  ill  calculated  for  those  exertions  and  that  enterprise,  which  are 
necessary  to  make  the  most  of  the  local  and  other  advantages  they  possess,  far  less  to  give 
effect  to  those  improvements,  of  which  a  new  colony  so  full  of  resources  is  susceptible^ 
The  wretched  education  they  receive  generates  lax  notions,  both  of  religion,  and  virtue  : 
hence  a  deficiency  in  those  social  virtues,  which  produces  a  dissoluteness  of  manners  that 
too  generally- prevails  among  the  Africanes  at  the  Cape,  often  exhibiting .  great  deforhiitiea 
in  the  human  character. 

Of  all  the  various  classes  of  original  settlers  the  French  Refugees  are  considered  as 
the  best  Of  those  in  the  interior,  uncontaminated  by  the  vices  of  the  Cape,  many 
instances  of  virtue,  generosity,  and  hospitality  are  to  be  found ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  they  are  all  generally  indolent.  With  such  a  race  of  people,  it  is  impossible  the 
colony  can  ever  make  much  progress,  since  the  rising  generation  from  the  commencement 
of  the  settlement  have  followed,  and  still  follow  the  example  of  their  fathers. 

The  Hottentots  are  a  poor  dejected  harmless  race,  evidently  deficient  in  intellect,  and 
almost  devoid  of  memory.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  wandering  people,  living  in  huts, 
and  appear  to  have  no  particular  leader,  or  any  settled  notions  or  habits.  Their  principal 
food  consists  of  fruits  or  roots :  they  seldom  eat  animal  food.  It  is  believed  that  the  race  is 
rapidly  decreasing. 

Another  class  of  natives  inl^abit  the  colony,  denominated  Bosgesmen,  or  Men  of  the 
Bushes,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  they  are  a  race  so  extremely  savage  and 
ferocious,— that  they  are  deemed  incapable  of  civilization.  They  are  a  diminutive  race,  not 
exceeding  four  feet  high.  They  go  entirely  naked,  and  live  in  the  woojds  carrying  bows 
and  arrows,  which  are  said  to  be  poisoned.    Their  numbers  are  totally  unknown. 

A  third  race  of  ^people  found  here  are  denominated  Kaffres.  These  are  totally  un« 
like  in  every  respect  either  the  Hottentots,  or  the  Bosgesmen.  They  are  a  tall  robust 
people  bordering  on  black.  The  height  of  the  men  is  not  uofrequently  6  feet  10  inches. 
They  are  warlike,  and  have  some  sort  of  government  under  a  leader  or  king,  who  is 
represented  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  They  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  hostility 
to  every  description  of  Europeans,    whom  they  consider  as  intruders.     Several  Treaties 
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liave  been  made  with  the  KaiFres  and  the  Suteh,  and  at  length  the  boundary  of  the  Raffre 
land  has  been  fixed  by  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  is  guarded  by  a  military  force  and  a  line 
of  posts  from  Algoabay  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  colony,  a  distance  of  6  to  700  English 
miles. 

A  regiment,  called  the  Cape  Regiment,  composed  of  Hottentots  and  3astard 
Hol^entots,  and  some  companies  of  British  troops  are  sent  up  occasionally  from  Cape  Town 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace  between  the  old  Dutch  Boors  and  the  Kafires,  who 
mutually  complain  of  encroachments  on  each  other's  territories  by  their  cattle  escaping 
on  each  side ;  but  generally  the  Boors  have  been  found  to  be  the  aggressors.  Of  the  popu- 
ation  of  the  Kaifre  tribe  no  estimate  can  be  formed. 


KE  VENUE  OF  THE  CAPE   OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  present  Revenues  of  the  Colony  arise  from  the  following  sources,  viz. 

1st.  The  land  revenues  proceeding  1.  from  the  rents  of  loan  farms. 

2.  from  gratuity  lands. 
S.  from  quit  rents. 
4.  places  taken  by  the  month. 
5*  salt  pans. 
2d.  On  goods  imported  into  the  colony  firom  foreign  parts. 

Sd.  Barrier  duties  paid  on  all  wines  and  brandy  brought  from  the  country  into  Cape  Town* 
4th.  Market  duty  or  toll  on  aU  articles  brought  for  sale,  at  the  new  market  in  Cape  Town,  with  the 

exception  of  the  produce  of  the  grazier. 
5th.  A  duty  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  estate  or  building,  and  on  the  lease  of  every  loan  farm. 
6th.  A  considerable  duty,  called  the  Vendue  duty,  on  property  sold  by  auction. 
7th.  Revenue  arising  from  fees  received  at  the  Secretary's  Office; 
8th.  Revenue  from  seizures,  fines,  and  penalties. 
9th.  Revenue  from  postage  of  letters^— not  considerable. 
lOth.  Duty  on  licences  to  retail  wine,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors. 
1 1th..  Duty  on  licences  to  keep  gaming  houses. 
12th.  Duty  on  licences  to  leave  the  colony. 

ISth.  Interest  of  the  capital  lent  by  the  directors  of  the  Lombard  Bank. 

14th.  A  stamp  duty  on  all  law  proceedings,  contracts,  mortgages,  bonds,  wills,  codicils,  receipts,  deeds 
of  every  kind,  charter-parties,  bottomry,  vendue  notes  of  every  kind,  licenses  to  vendue  masters, 
butchers*  bakers,  wine  merchants,  waggons,  clubs,  societies,  billiard. tables,  permissions  to  remain 
in,  or  to  leave  the  colony,  letters  of  burghership,  adoptions,  ^mandpadons,  powers  of  attorney,  pro- 
tests, transfers  on  deeds  of  appointment  of  civil  servants,  and  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  iqppedi 
and  courts  of  admiralty,  &c,  &c.  4rc« 

In  the  year  1707,  Mr.Barroyt^  calculates  the  net  annual  proceeds  of  the  colonial  revenue 
at  450,713  rix-dollars,.  or  £90,142  sterling,  vahiing  the  rix-dollars  at  4^. 

This  revenue  is  applicable  to  the  payment  of  salaries  on  the  civil  establishments, 
the  expe^nces  of  the  several  departments,  the  repairs  of  the  government  building,  &c.    It 
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in  topposed  te  hhye  considerably  increased  siacie  1797^  and  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  tbe 
pwpoies  ta  wbicb  it  ia  i^ropriated* 

TRADE  OF  THE  CAFE. 

The  commerce  and  shipping  of  this  colony  are  in  a  similar  situation  with  its  a^^i* 
culture.  They  are  still  in  their  infancy^  making,  however^  more  rapid  advances  to  maturity 
within  the  last  four  years,  than  at  any  period  since  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain. 

Its  progress  will  depend  entirely  on  the  increase  of  an  industrious  populatioui— -in 
the  augmentation  of  its  more  valuable  articles  of  exportation,  and  on  the  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  these  articles  can  be  brought.  In  proportion  as  the  exportable  articles 
increase,  so  will  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 

m 

colony,  be  augmented. 

Until  the  duty  on  wines  produced  in  the  colony  was  reduced  to  2s.  Id.  a  gallon,  and 
until  the  great  exertions  of  General  Craddock,  the  governor,  and  Mr.  Alexander,  his  chief 
secretary,  proved  successful  in  intproving  the  quality  of  the  wines,  the  remittances  in 
return  for  the  goods  shipt  were  made  in  bills  drawn  on  the  British  treasury  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  army  and  other  contingencies  unconnected  with  the  application  of  the 
colonial  revenue.  The  demand  for  these  bills  having  always  greatly  exceeded  the  supply^ 
the  competition  among  the  purchasers  lias  been  ao  great  that  the  exchange  has  fluctuated 
from  50  to  70  per  rent.,  and  of  course  this  additional  charge  upon  all  British  goods  imported 
has  operated  unfavourably,  by  which  the  price  was  so  enhanced  as  to  render  them  inac- 
cessible  in  many  instances  to  the  purchasers :  and  hence  the  consumption  has  been 
materially  checked. 

This  state  of  things  has  prevented  British  merchants  possessing  capitals  from  engage 
ing  in  a  trade  hitherto  so  extremely  unproductive.  But  a  very  few  British  merchants 
have  as'  yet  settled  at  Cape  Town,  white  the  Dutch  residents,  who  assume  the  name  of 
merchants,  can  be  considered  only  as  petty  factors  and  salesmen.  A  mischievous  practice 
prevails  of  exposing  immediately  to  public  auction  the  various  articles,  composing  the 
consignments  made  by  individuaU  in  this  country,  which  are  usually  disposed  of  in  small 
lots  to  petty  store-keepers  and  shopkeepers,  who  retail  the  goods  at  exorbitant  prices, 
while  through  the  medium  of  this  system  of  forcing  sales  a  kind  of  monopoly  is  established. 
As  these  sales  by  public  vendue  produce  a  considerable  revenuci  they  are  said  to  be 
eacou*aged  by  the  local  government*  The  colony  has  hitherto  been  ill-sapplied  with 
British  goods,  arising  from  the  causes  just  mentioned* 

WINES. 

On  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  general  improvenient  in  the  quality 
of  the  wines  (which  may  now  be  considered  as  the  principal  staple  of  the  Cape )  will 
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depend  in  n  great  measure  tlie  future  prosperity  of  the  colony.  There  are^  however, 
various  othc^  meansy  by  whtdi  this  prosperity  may  be  greatly  promoted.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  and  coffee  may  be  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Wheat  flour  in  barrels  could  be 
prepared  for  the  West  India  market. 

The  Aips  proceeding  to  the  Cape  with  dry  goods  might,  with  great  advantage,  load 
vrines  and  flour  for  the  eonsuniption  of  the  islands,  and  proceed  from  thence  home  with 
colonial  produce ;  thus  making  three  freights  in  their  circuit.  The  rapid  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  Cape  Madeira  would  render  it  acceptable  in  the  West  Indies,  more 
especially  as  it  can  be  afforded  much  cheaper  than  the  wines  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  consumed. 

The  specimens  of  the  Cape  wines  hitherto  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  have 
not  given  a  very  favourable  impression  of  their  quality.  They  are,  however,  much 
improved  within  the  last  two  or  three  years;  and  not  the  least  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  with  care,  management,  and  skill,  as  good  wines  may  be  made  as  are  produced  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  The  vineyards  already  under  cultivation  are  large;  and  pro- 
duce in  immense  quantities,  and  in  the  greatest  variety,  the  richest  and  choicest  fruit,  that 
ripens  to  an  extent,  which  is  not  surpassed  in  any  of  the  wine  countries  in  Europe. 

The  different  sorts  of  wine  are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  of  a  class  better  suited 
than  the  sweet  wines  for  the  Europ^sn  and  West  India  markets.  Already  five  different 
kinds  of  wine  are  in  progress  of  cultivation,  namely.  Cape  Madeiraj  Stein,  Port,  Pontac, 
and  Canstantia.  The  three  first  being  dry  wines  will^  when  improved  to  the  fullest  extent, 
be  the  most  valuable  as  articles  of  consumption  and  exportation. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fisher,  who  has  published  this  year  a  valuable  tract 
on  the  importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  *^  the  Stein  wine  and  the  Cape  Madeira 
^  with  a  little  good  management,  a  proper  degree  of  fining,  and  a  length  of  keeping, 
^'  would  surpass  the  Sherry  and  Madeira,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wines  drank 
^  in  England  under  those  names.*'  He  adds,  **  I  have  tasted  these  wines  in  the  houses  of 
^  the  British  merchants  at  the  Cape,  and  even  in  the  Africane  hou3es  in  a  state  of  jg^reat 
*'  perfection." 

The  Port  wine  is  but  very  lately  introduced,  and  not  yet  arrived  at  full  perfection ; 
but  it  is  a  wine  that  will  improve  by  age,  and  under  a  skilful  cultivation  and  manufacture 
will  probably  very  soon  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  wine  of  Opoilo.  There  are  certain 
advantages,  which  Cape  wine  possesses  over  every  other :  it  will  bear  any  cKmate :  it  is 
affected  neither  by  heat  nor  cold,  and  never  becomes  sour»  nor  is  there  any  acidity  in  it  even 
when  unprotected  by  brandy. 

The  extent  in  point  of  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  wines,  which  m^  be  produced  ia  the 
cdioiiy  of  the  Cape,  can  scarcely  be  estimated ;  but  if  the  small  and  inconsiderable  and 
steril  Island  of  Madeira  produces  20,000  hogsheads,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  infer,  that 
from  the  vast  extent  of  the  colony  and  the  immense  size  of  the  vineyards  compared  with 
those  of  Madeira,  more  than  200,000  pipes  might  be  prodoMd  aaanally  willuHil  any 
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difficulty  when  aided  by  skill  and  capital,  and  a  more  extensive  population.  The  interior 
of  the  country  about  60  miles  above  Cape  Town^  in  the  district  of  Drakenstein,  which  is 
generally  denominated  part  of  the  fruit  country,  is  supposed  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
grrowth  of  the  superior  wines,  since  there  is  more  attributed  to  the  soil  than  the  climate.^ 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  patriotic  and  judicious 
regulations  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Sir  John  Craddock,  in  the  way  of  premium,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  purpose  of  tasting  and  guaging  the  wines)^  from  which 
the  most  salutary  effects  have  already  been  experienced. 

BRANDIES. 

ft 

From  the  superabundance  of  luscious  grapes,  which  are  cultivated*  in  this  colony,  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that  brandies  of  the  very  first  quality  would  be  produced, 
especially  as  there  is  every  requisite  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose.  But  the  reverse  is  the 
fact  The  brandies  produced  have  heretofore  been  of  thq  very  worst  quality.  In  this 
particular  branch,  there  is  a  vast  resource  for  the  profitable  employment  of  skill  and 
capital. 

Hitherto  the  distillery  has  been  carried  on  in  the  most  careless  and  slovenly  manner. 
Inferior  and  refuse  grapes  mixed  with  earth,  which  have  been  thrown  indiscriminately 
into  the  mash^tub,  evince  great  imperfections  in  the  whole  process  of  the  distillery ;  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  a  spirit  of  a  very  inferior  quality  has  been  produced.  No  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  rendering  the  brandies  of  the  Cape  a  great 
article  of  exportable  produce,  and  that  too  of  the  very  best  quality. 

V&UITS. 

Raisini^of  the  best  quality,  together  with  figs,  which  may  be  cultivated  to  any  extent» 
as  well  as  every  species  of  dried  fruit  imported  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  islands 
and  countries  in  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  exported  from  the  colony  of  the  Cape  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  for  all  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  fitted. 

COTTON,  COFFEE,  AND  TOBACCO. 

These  valuable  articles  of  commerce  could  also  be  cultivated  with  great  advantage, 

!|:  The  following  passage  is  from  Mr.  Fisher's  Tract  on  the  importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  colony 
to  Great  Britain,  **  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  Yineyard  of  Mr.  Becker,  near  Constantia,  which  is  planted  with 
*•  the  vines  that  gentleman  carried  with  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  unlike  the  rineyards  of  the  colony 
^<  nailed  on  espaliers  of  bamboo  tp  a  considerable  height.  Some  small  quantity  of  wine  has  been  made  fit>m  it ; 
■**  but  the  proprietor,  anxious  for  the  credit  and  reputation  of  his  wine,  feels  disinclined  to  sell  any  of  it  until  it 
*^  has  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  when  he  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  success  of  his  vineyard  and  the  goodness 
^  of  hicrwihe.  Without  calculating  on  the  effect  of  age  on  this  wine,  it  is  impossible  not  to  do  present  justice  to  it 
**  by  pronouncing  it  as  really  delicious.'* 


r»" 
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vith  the  assistance  of  a  population,  composed  of  the  natives  of  China,  who  can  neither 
End  food  or  employment  in  their  own  country. 

SOUTHERN  WHALE  FISHERY, 

To  the  maritime  people,  who  can  obtain  no  employment  in  the  parent  state,  and  who ' 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  southern  fisheries,  a  considerable  resource  woidd  be  found 
in  the  seas  surrounding  the  Cape.  The  want  of  capital,  and  the  scarcity  of  manual  labour 
have  hitherto  proved  great  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  these  fisheries.  Whales  are  said 
to  abound  in  all  the  bays  of  Southern  Africa ;  and  are  often  taken  of  immense  size  even  in 
Table  Bay*and  Simon's  Bay,  They  are  seen  in  gpreat  numbers  only  a  few  league^  from  the 
shore^  and  are  taken  with  comparatively  little  difficulty. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

The  interior  of  the  Cape  abounds  in  horned  cattle,  and  the  ox  is  said  to  be  as  large  as 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  consumption  is  very  considerable,  which  would  be  augmented 
by  an  increased  population,  yielding  thereby  a  vast  number  of  hides  for  exportation.  To 
these  might  be  added  the  skins  of  antelopes,  spring^hochsj  leopards,  and  a  great  variety  of 
wild  animals.  By  encouraging  the  Hottentots,  who  are  excellent  marksmen,  a  very 
abundant  supply  of  these  skins  would  be  regularly  brought  to  market.  The  skins  of  sheep 
and  goats,  which  are  considered  as  of  little  value  by  the  Boors,  might  be  turned  to  good  . 
account  as  articles  of  commerce,  and  might  be  exchanged  for  coarse  woollens  to  great 
advantage. 

elephant's  teeth,  and  the  hippopotamus  or  sea  cow  skins. 

Elephants  in  the  interior  are  known  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  <^er  part  of 
the  world,  and  under  proper  arrangements  their  teeth  might  become  a  valuable  article  of  . 
trade.     They. are  generally  found  in  herds  near  the  sea  coast,  and  on  the  sides  of  rivers; 
which  would  render  easy  the  conveyance  of  the  ivory  to  a  ma^ket^  while  it  would  afford 
facilities  in  destroying  them. 

The  sea  cow  is  in  great  numbers,  easily  taken,  and  perfectly  harmless.  Not  only 
tbe  skin,  but  also  the  flesh  is  of  some  value :  the  first  from  its  extreme  thickness  may  be 
rendered  useful  for  many  purposes,  while  the  latter,  wh^n  properly  cur^,  affords  lai  speci^it 
q{  food  nearly  resembling  pickled  pork,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely  palatab^Ct 

hemp  and  ixax. 

Hemp  is  indigenous  in  the  colony,  and  with  flax  might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage» 
^md  would  also,  under  a  more  dense  populajtion,  become  important  articles  of  export^tipQt 
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OSTKICH  FEATHERS. 

No  couBtry  abounds  more  with  these  singular  animals  than  Southern  Africa.  They 
are,  however,  only  valuable  for  their  feathers  and  their  eggs.  The  landhrosts  of  the 
several  districts  having  had  orders  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  eggs  by  the  Boors, 
and  the  British  army  being  also  prohibited  from  destroying  them,  their  numbers  are 
increasing  insomuch  that  in  a  short  time  ostrich  feathers  may  form  no  inconsiderable  article 
in  the  exports  from  the  Cape. 

MEDICINAIi  HERBS,  &C. 

Many  valuable  medical  herbs  and  other  natural  productions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
colony,  which  in  process  of  time  might  be  converted  into  important  articles  of  commerce. 
But  capital  and  labour  (without  which  the  finest  and  most  valuable  productions  of  the  earth 
may  lie  dormant)  are  here  scanty :  the  first  deficient  in  a  great  degree,  the  latter  both 
deficient  and  inefficient  from  the  indolent  habits  of  the  people. 

Here  seems  to  be  a  fine  field  for  the  employment  of  that  class  of  convicts,  transported 
for  seven  years  at  the  assizes,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  are 
not  contaminated  by  the  vices  of  great  towns.  It  should  seem  that  any  number  of  these 
might  find  profitable  employment  in  public  work^,  roads,  or  agricultural  pursuits  by 
ajssigning  their  services  in  the  manner  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  American  War. 
Such  is  the  scarcity  of  menial  servants  at  the  Gape,  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  on  any 
terms*  African  slaves  are  not  unfrequently  hired  at  10,  20,  and  even  30  dollars  a  month  ta 
perform  domestic  duties,  for  which  they  are  generally  extremely  ill-qualified. 

To  maintain  and  increase  the  importance  of  the  Cape  as  a  colony,  independently  of 
the  advantages  it  possesses  as  a  military  station,  and  as  a  resting  and  seasoning  place  for 
ttoops  going  tQ  a  warmer  climate,  as  a  place  of  refreshment  in  voyages  1o  and  from 
India,  and  as  a  key  to  those  valuable  possessions,  every  thing  should  be  done  to  increase 
its  population,  by  which  'only  it  can  become  an  exporting  country,  and  a  market  for  British 
manutacti!ire9« 

AVhen  by  a  greater  increase  of  British  settlers  it  becomes  more  an  English  colony^ 
the  introduction  of  the  English  laws  and  jurisprudence  would  be  most  desirable.  The 
colonial  revenues,  which  would  increase  with  the  population,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  and  the  whole  expences  of  the  civil  Government. 

FREE  PORT. 

By  extending  to  the  Cape  Tovra  the  privileges  of  a  free-port,  and  permitting  a 
general  mart  for  the  sale  of  East  India  goods  on  paying  certain  duties,  a  considerable  trade 
mi<^ht  be  opened  with  the  Asiatic  and  African  settlements,  and  also  with  North  and  South 
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America^  from  ^^hence  vessels  might  proceed  to  this  center  point  \irith  the  produce  of 
their  different  countries^  and  with  specie  for  the  purchase  of  British  manufactures  and  £ast 
India  goods.  If  the  experiment  answered,  it  might  be  turned  to  great  account.  If  not,  it 
might  be  abandoned  after  a  short  notice. 

GRANTING  I^N1>S  TO  BRITISH   SETTLERS. 

It  is  not  impossible,  that  many  individuals  possessing  some  capital  might  be  disposed 
to  settle  as  agriculturists  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  who  would  carry  out  labourers  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them.  To  such  it  might  be  politic  to  make  liberal  grants  of  lands, 
not  only  to  the  actual  settlers,  but  smaller  grants  to  each  of  their  servants,  who  have  co'n- 
ducted  themselves  well  during  a*  residence  of  4  or  6  years, — preferring  on  every  occasion 
those  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

With  all  the  advantages  in  respect  to  soil  and  climate,  which  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  unquestionably  possesses,  it  must  be  confessed  that  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  are  opposed  to  an  extensive  trade  or  a  safe  navigation  unless  a  better  and  more 
secure  harbour  can  be  found  than  Table  Bay,  with  conveniences  for  building,  repairing, 
and  careening  ships,  which  the  Cape  Town  does  not  afford.  There  are  only  six  months 
in  the  year,  in  which  ships  ever  venture  into  Table  Bay,  and  during  the  winter  season  it 
is  known  that  the  Admiral  on  the  station  constantly  goes  round  to  False  Bay,  and  takes 
shelter  in  Simon's  Bay.  It  is  also  known,  that  the  number  of  ships,  which  have  been  loSt 
in  Table  Bay,  have  been  almost  incalculable. 

If  ever,  therefore,  the  colony  is  to  be  rendered  of  importance  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  it  should  seem  indispensably  necessary,  that  a  port  should  be  found  into  which 
ships  could  enter  at  all  times  with  safety,  where  they  would  be  completely  sheltered,  and 
where  docks  and  other  conveniences  could  be  established  for  careening  and  repairing.  It 
would  also  be  of  importance,  that  this  harbour  should  be  situated  as  near  as  circumstances 
would  permit  to  that  part  of  the  colony,  where  the  land  is  most  fertile,  and  in  the  imme« 
diate  vicinity  of  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  rural  population. 

Pjlone  of  these  advantages  attach  to  the  Cape.  It  has  no  good  harbour  or  the  smallest 
convenience  for  shipping.  It  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  chief  cultivation  of  the  colony ; 
and  its  climate  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

On  the  contrary,  Saldanha  Bay  possesses  all  the  requisite  advantages  required,  as  a 
central  situation,  and  as  possessing  a  secure  harbour  and  the  means  of  affording  every 
accommodation  to  ships  in  distress.  To  the  safety  of  the  harbour  may  be  added  its  space 
and  capaciousness,  there  being  a  very  considerable  extent  up  the  country,  in  which  the 
ships  could  ride  completely  land-locked.     The  mouth  of  the  bay  is  al30  extremely  well 
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defended  by  nature,  and  may  be  easily  rendered  secure  against  any  hostile  attack,  while 
the  anchorage  is  said  to  be  good  in  every  part. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  is  infinitely  better  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  commercial  and  general  residence  than  the  Gape  Town.  It  is  subject  to 
none  of  those  inconveniences,  in  respect  to  climate,  which  prevail  there ;  and  it  possesses 
superior  advantages  from  being  central  in  the  colony,  admitting  of  a  ready  supply  of 
provisions  at  a  smaller  expence  of  carriage,  which  at  Cape  Town  must  necessarily  be  drawn 
from  a  very  considerable  distance,  while  the  cattle  cofaiing  to  the  Cape  market  would  be*' 
heated  from  a  long  journey,  and  wopld  not  probably  be  very  wholesome. 

Saldanha  af&rds  three  essential  requisites  for  building,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the 
spot,  namely,  stones,  land,  and  sea-shell  for  lime.  This  situation  is  of  all  others  most 
proper  for  the  capital  of  the  colony,  having  the  additional  advantage  of  being  70  miles 
north  of  the  Cape,  and  to  that  extent  nesn*er  to  the  best  lands  and  the  most  extensive 
cultivation. 

The  seat  of  government  could  easily^  and  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  colony, 
be  removed  to  this  spot,  where  its  natural  advantages,  as,  a  good  and  safe  harbour,  proper 
situations  for  docks  and  careening  for  shippings  and  its  superior  climate  could  not  fail  to 
invite  settlers  possessing  capitals,  who  might  here  carry  on  the  whale  fishery  to  great 
advantage,  while  the  merchants  could  receive  the  redundant  exportable  productions  of  the 
country  at  a  comparatively  small  expence. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  town  would  probably  be  composed  of  British  mer- 
chants, the  society  would  be  preferable  to  that  which  prevails  at  the  Cape^  which  would 
still  continue  to  be  inhabited  by  the  indolent  phlegmatic  Dutch  Africanes,  whose  manners 
are  represented  to  be  hostile  to  every  thing  calculated  to  promote  social  habits.  Saldanha 
Bay  by  affording  a  ready  egress  and  regress  to  shipping  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  would 
greatly  tend  to  shorten  the  voyage. 

Another  advantage  would  arise  from  the  consideration,  that  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Saldanha  are  capable  ^of  being  brought  into  an  immediate  state  of 
cultivation,  either  as  corn  land,  vine-yards,  or  gardens;  thus  holding  out  considerable 
inducements  to  British  agriculturists  to  settle  on  these  lands,  as  in  process  of  time  they 
would  ensure  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce  without  the  expence  and  labour  of  a  tedious 
and  distant  land  carriage  on  bad  roads. 

The  great  resources,  which  the  colony  of  the  Cape  possesses,  can  never  be  rendered 
available  while  the  Cape  Town  continues  to  be  the  capital  and  the  only  mart  for  trade  in 
the  colony.  With  innumerable  disadvantages  it  possesses  no  one  facility  calculated  to 
afibrd  encouragement  to  trade,  while  Saldanha  Bay  possesses  every  advantage. 

As  this  extensive  and  valuable  colony  is  said  to  have  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  per- 
petuity by  the  recent  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  as  it  is  obviously  for  the  advantage  of  the 
parent  country,  that  its  resources  for  commercial  enterprize  should  be  matured  as  early  as 
possible,  these  svrggestions  have  been  offered  with  this  immediate  view;  not  doubting  but 
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upon  proper  enquiry  they  will  be  found  to  deserve  serious  attention,  and  to  be  followed  up 
by  measures  calculated  not  only  for  the  encouragement  of  a  more  active  and  industrious 
population  by  liberal  grants  of  crown  lands  now  lying  waste,  but  by  the  establishment  of 
a  port  and  town,  where  the  productions  of  the  sod  will  find  an  accessible  and  ready 
market,  and  where  every  convenience  and  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  trade  and 
navigation. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  should  seem,  that  this  colony  requires  only  a  certain 
degree  of  attention  ^nd  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Government  to  render  it  a  great  and 
important  acquisition.  A  market  ultimately  for  an  extensive  sale  of  British  manufactures, 
and  for  the  employment  of  many  ships  carrying  out  and  bringing  home  much  valuable 
merchandize,  with  this  great  advantage,  that  its  revenues  would  be  equal  to  the  whole 
expence  of  its  civil  Government,  with  a  probable  ^surplus  to  defray  at  least  a  part  of  the 
charges  of  the  military  establishment.  It  is  only  under  such  cireumstances,  that  colonies 
can  be  valuable  to  the  parent  state. 

The  present  period,  above  all  others,  is  favourable  to  the  improvements,  which  have  . 
become  a  desideratum  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape.  The  mildness  aiid  healthiness  of  the 
climate ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  many  situations ;  the  great  variety  of  valuable  produce 
which  may  be  raised ;  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  excellent  port,  and  a  safe 
harbour  for  shipping  conveniently  situated ; — all  combine  in  holding  out  encouragement  to 
industrious  settlers,  and  in  inviting  the  early  attention  and  the  active  exertions  of  the 
executive  Government. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Table  annexed  for  a  collected  and  statistical  view  of 
the  power,  resources,  and  value  of  the  settlements  in  Africa  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  elucidated  by  explanatory  notes;  by  which  a  general  idea  may  be 
formed  of  these  dependencies  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE  SETTLEMENTS  IN  AFRICA  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAI 

AND    IRELAND; 

451i0wing  the  Population,  number  of  Acres  of  Land  culi^ated,  Shipping,  Value  of  Productious  raised,  Exports  and  Imports,  Circulating  Specie;  aiid  an  Estimate  of  theinuMi 

Public  and  Private  Property,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  eich  t^ettleinent. — From  authentic  Documents  and  tke  laUst  Authorities.      (1812.) 


POWER   AND   KRSOIJRCKS. 


Population.     (A.) 

* 

Cu'tivatcd 
Lands. 

(B) 

Shipping. 

Estimated  Value  of 

Productions  raised 

annually,  including 

Esculents  and  Fruit&. 

(C.) 

Estimated 
Value  of 
Exports. 

(DO 

Estimated 

White  Persons. 

Persons  of 
Colour. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Valae  of 
Imports. 

(D.) 

Senegal,  and  its  Dependenciei  •  . 
Ooree         .          .        •        .        . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope      •        • 

28 

600 

50 

♦20,000 

1,899 

3,400 

3,000 

♦100,000 

Acrts. 

1,560 

4,000 

120 

{900  000 

2 

4 

1 
§10 

300 

600 

200 

§2,000 

24- 

48 

12 

120 

£ 

123,400 
55,600 
36,500 

584.800 

£ 
107,800 
15,600 

6,000 
334,800 

£ 

111,000 
22,000 
10,000 

453.240 

Totals, 

20,678 

I0d,29y 

205,680       i         1 7 

3.1  (»0 

204 

8l)0,3iK) 

464,200      1       596.240 

VALUE, 


PUBLIC  PROPERTY, 


Estimated  Value  of 
Forts,  Barracks,  Arse- 
nals, Artillery,  and  all 
Public  Buildings, 
(E.) 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 


Sierra  Leone        •        •        •  • 

Senegal,  and  its  Dependencies  .  . 

Ooree  .        .        .        •  • 

Cape  of  Good  Hope     . 

Totals. 


50,000 

20,000 

1 .000,000 


£  1,070,000 


Esti-natid  Value  of 
Estimated  Value  |Sla\es,  Colonial  Shipping,  Estimated  Value  of  |  Estimated 


of  Cultivated 
Lauds. 

(F.) 


£ 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


and  Houses,  Stores,  Mer- 
chandize, and  Furniture 
hi  the  Towns, 
(ti.) 


Forts,  Factories, 
Merchandize,  &c. 

(H.) 


2,100,000 


2,100,000 


£ 
200,000 
300,000 
100,000 


Circulating 
Specie. 


£ 
200 
200 
100 


600,000 


500 


TOTAL. 


£ 

20t),200 

350,200 

120,100 

4,100,000 


4,770  500 


AGGREGATE  VALUE  OF  EACH    I  Population.— 2«;, 678  White  Persons. 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 


SETTLEMENT. 

£ 
Sierra  Leone       .        .  .    200,200 

Senegal,  and  its  Dependencies  350, COO 
Goree  ....  120,100 
Cape  of  Good  Hope    •      •     4.100.000 

jf  4,770,500 


108,299  Persons  of  Colour. 


Total     12b,y77 


Lands. — 205,680  Acres  cultivated. 

Adxnjimtum  uncultivated. 
Shipping. — 1 7  Vessels. 
3,100  Tons. 
204  Men. 

Estimated  Value  of  Productions  raised 
annually,    including   Esculents    and 
Fruits        ..... 
Estimated  Value  of  Exports  (1812) 
I  Id^m    •      .     Imports  (1812) 


i£  800.300 
^464,200 
£  596,240 


PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

Estimated  Value  of  Ports,  Barracks,  Arsenals,  Artillery,  aod  ad 
Public  Buildings        .•••.••. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Estimated  Value  of  Cultivated  Landfs        .  .         %£  1,000,000 

Idem    .    Idem    .    Slaves,   Colonial  Shipping,   and 

Houses,  Stores,  Merchandize,  and  Furniture,  in 

the  Towns  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope         .         .         2,100,000 

£stimjiti*d  Value  of  Forts,   Factories,   Mevchandize, 

&c.  in  the  other  Scttlemeuts  .  .  •  600,000 

Circulating  Specie,  estimated  at  •         •  •  500 

Grand  Total     . 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

(A.)  Tlie  population  of  Sierra  Leone  is  stated  from  a  census,  taken  by  order  of  Gorernor  Columbine,  in  April  1811.  There  are  about  4,000  inhabitants  at  Fort  Louis,  ata^ 
the  province  oi  Senegal  or  Senegambia,  including  600  Europeans. 

(B.)  There  is  little  land  cultivated  at  Sierra  Leone,  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  raise  provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  An  average  of  one  acre  per  bead  ad 
population  is  perhaps  the  extent  of  the  land  cultivated  at  Senegal.  The  land  is  cultivated  for  30  miles  about  Cape  Town,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  are  farms  even  «mI 
the  distance  of  500  miles  ;  but  as  these  ar^  inter&tices  of  fertile  land,  well  watered,  in  vast  regions  •f  Handy  and  steril  soil,  there  may  not  actually  be  more  than  200,000  iCRfj 
tivated  in  vineyards,  and  for  raising  ground  provisions  aod  fruits  for  consumption,  and  for  the  supply  of  tlie  shipping  which  call  there.  And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  thi 
and  climate  are  pecniiarly  adapted  for  the  culture  of  various  wines.  That  very  fine-flavoured  wine,  Conslantia,  is  produced  there,  and  others  of  late  years  have  been  caki^ 
with  some  success,  particularly  the  Madeira  wine,  which  has  greatly  improved. 

(C.)  The  consumption  of  edible  roots,  hogs,  poultry,  fruitS)  corn,  grass,  &c.  which  are  raised  in  each  settlement,  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  1  Oil  per  annum  for  eacb  i4 
tant,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  amount  of  the  surplus  exported. 

(D.)  In  this,  so  far  as  regards  each  settlement,  we  are  not  assisted  by  any  official  statement,  the  exports  and  imports  between  Great  Britain  and  the  settlements  in  Afnol 
kept  in  the  books  of  the  customs  under  the  general  head  of  Africa  only  :  they  are,  therefore,  stated  from  local  information. 

(E.)  In  estimating  the  various  articles  of  public  property  in  these  settlements,  an  approximation  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  this  is  taken  considerably  undo*  wksti 
cost,  and  even  below  their  real  value. 

(F.)  The  cultivated  lands  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some  of  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  are  worth  30,  40,  and  502.  per  acre,  maybe  averaged  at  10/.  aamri 
for  200,000  acres  to  1,000,000/. 

(G.)  Cape  Town,  Sitnon's  Town,  and  Stelleoboch,  are  the  principal  towns  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  also  considerable  villages,  as  the  Paarl  or  Peai),  Zadki 
and  Graham's  Town.     Cape  Town  alone  contains  1,145  houses. 

(H.)  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  in  1792,  that  the  establishment  at  Sierra  Leone,  including'the  lands,  buildings,  and  merchandize,  was  valued  at  \^ 
and  as  considerable  sums  have  since  been  Intd  out  on  the  fortifications  and  buildings,  the  whole  cannot  now  be  worth  less  than  200,000/.  According  to  Mr.  Macpbenoo  tbeie 
factory  and  a  fort  at  Goree.     The  establishment  is  upon  a  much  larger  scale  at  Senegal. 

(I.)  There  is  little  money  circulating  in  the  settlements  of  Sierra  Leone,  Senegal,  and  Goree,  probably  not  more  than  the  sums  above-mentioned.  At  the  Cape  of  < 
Hope  there  is  none,  the  circulatiug  medium  being  Paper  Issues  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  rix  dollars,  (about  300,000/.  sterling  at  the  present  exchange,)  lent  on  Borg 
by  Government,  who  receive  six  per  cent.  All  the  property  in  the  country  is  mortgaged;  some  for  half,  others  for  two-third!>  of  the  value  of  the  property. 


1  Including  vineyards.    There  is  besides,  land  ad  infinitum  uncultivated. 

♦  Since  torminpr  the  above  Tabic,  we  have  seen  an  accurate  account,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  each  class  comprising  the  population  has  materially 
the  total  popubton  may  now  be  stated  at  perhaps  not  more  than  90,000. 

§  More  than  double  the  number  uf  vcsseU  above  btnted  ancbor  at  the  Cape  every  year;  but  as  some  Und  a  part  of  the  cargo  only,  and  others  merely  call  for 
water  on  their  voyage  to  India^  the  shipping  actually  trading  to  that  settlement  exclusively  may  not  exceed  2,000  tous. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


ON    THE     COLONIES    AND  DEPENDENCIES  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN  IN  THE  POSSES- 
SION  OF   THE   TJTNITED   KINGDOM   OF   GREAT  BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 

Situation  and  extent  of  Ceylon, — Chief  seat  of  Oriental  Trade  in  522. — Arabians  traded  there 
previous  to  1505. — Passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese, — Dutch  invaded  the  island  in 
1638,  and  in  1656  obtained  full  possession. — Continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  till  1795. — 
Captured  by  his  Majesty"* s  Forces, — Ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  Crown  by  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  in  1801.— IFAofe  Coa^t  in  possession  of  the  Britishy  encircling  the  King  of  Candy's 
Dominions, — Its  Population. — Productions. —  Trade, — Importance  of  introducing  Agricvltu* 
rists  from  Bengal  and  different  parts  of  India  to  cultivate  the  Lands. — Indolence  of  the 
CinglesCy  or  Native  Inhabitants. — Revenues  inerecued  under  General  Maitlandj  and  may  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent. — Measures  recommended  for  improving  the  AgricullurCy  and  en-- 
cour aging  a  spirit  of  enterprize  and  industry  in  the  Colony. — TaJble  annexed  exhibits  its 
poweTy  resources^  and  value, — Isle  of  France  ceded  to  the  British  Crown  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  on  the  SOth  May  1814. — Discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505. — Dutch  landed  under 
Admiral  Van  Neck  in  1598,  and  changed  its  name  to  Mauritiu^j  after  the  Prince  of  Orange. — 
Abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  who  formed  a  Settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1712. — 
Occupied  soon  after  by  the  French  Settlers  from  Bourbon,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  Isle 
of  France, — In  1785,  M,  de  la  Bourdonnau  appointed  Governor  of  both  Fslands, — His  zeal, 
talents,  and  capacity  for  government. — After  a  life  of  great  activity  in  the  service  of  his 
country  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  faction, — Surrendered  to  the  British  Arms  in  1810. — lis  impor- 
tance as  a  place  of  defence  in  these  seas. — Poptdation, — Excellence  of  the  climate. — Fer-- 
tility  of  the  soil. — Its  productions, — Trees. — Grains.-^Fruits, — Exportable  Articles  of  Com- 
merce, — Nothing  wanted  but  an  improved  Agriculture  and  augmented  Popidatiofi, — Statistical 
Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and  value. 

CEYLON. 

Ceylon  is  a  large  and  fertile  island  in  the  Indian  Seas,  separated  from  the  south  east 
point  of  Hindostan  by  the  Palk  Strait  and  the  Gulph  of  Manaar.  It  is  230  miles  in 
length,  and  140  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  oriental  trade  so  far  back  as  the  year  522. 
Previous  to  1505  the  principal  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians^  when  the  Portu- 
guese first  settled  in  the  island,  and  fortified  the  whole  coast. 
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In  1688  the  Dutch  invaded  the  island,  and  in  eighteen  years  afterwards  obtained 
possession  of  all  the  Portuguese  forts,  namely  in  1656,  and  at  the  same  time  occupied 
their  capital  town  Columbo,  and  thereby  became  possessed  of  the  coast  and  the  whole 
cinnamon  trade  as  they  had  already  been  of  that  of  the  nutmegs,  mace,  and  cloves. 

This  island  continued  in  possession  of  the  'Dutch  until  the  year  1 795,  when  it  was 
captured  by  his  Majesty's  forces  j  it  was  afterwards  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  British 
Crown  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801. 

The  wooids  and  mountains  completely  surround  the  dominions  of  the  Ring  of  Candy, 
while  the  whole  coast  is  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  Cinglese,  or  natives  of  the 
island  inhabiting  the  British  territories  may  amount  to  700,000,  and  about  100,000  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  India,  besides  about  6,000  white  inhabitants,  chiefly  the  descend- 
ants of  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  including  a  small  proportion  of  English,  who  have  esta« 
folished  themselves  since  this,  important  island  became  a  British  colony ; — important  cer- 
tainly from  its  immense  physical  resources,  but  hitherto  more  from  its  local  situation  than 
for  the  value  or  extent  of  the  exportable  productions,  which  have  as  yet  been  raised  in 
an  island  where  nature  has  been  so  bountiful  as  to  require  the  arm  of  industry,  in  order 
to  produce  from  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  almost  every  article  of  commerce, 
which  has  been  considered  of  the  greatest  comparative  value  in  the  different  markets  of 
^nrope.  Yet  the  articles  of  cinnamon  and  pepper  are  the  only  staples  which  have  found 
their  way  to  Europe.  A  considerable  trade  is  however  carried  on  between  this  island  and 
the  various  territories  on  the  continent  and  islands  in  Asia. 

The  Tables  annexed.  No.  11,  exhibiting  a  statistical  view  of  the  power,  resources,  and 
value  of  this  island,  are  elucidated  by  such  copious  explanatory  notes,  containing  a  variety  of 
important  facts,  founded  on  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  that  nothing  further  can  be 
added  on  the  subject.  It  is  only  therefore  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  these  Tables 
and  particularly  to  the  Notes,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  much  curious  and  valuable 
information. 

Were  it  possible  to  introduce  the  industrious  agriculturists  of  Bengal  and  other  parts 
of  India  into  Ceylon  in  numbers  equal  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  productive  lands^ 
which  are  neglected  by  the  indolent  natives,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  extent  the  reve- 
nues of  this  island  may  be  carried.  These  revenues  were  gfreatly  increased  under  the  able 
government  of  General  Maitland ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  by  the  adoption 
of  measures  calculated  to  draw  from  the  soil,  the  trees,  and  vegetable  substances  to  the 
utmost  they  are  capable  of  producing,  that  the  whole  civil  and  military  establishments 
would  be  supported  free  of  any  expence  to  the  supreme  Government,  with  a  considerably 
surplus  to  be  remitted  yearly. 

The  Cinglese,  or  native  inhabitants,  now  under  the  British  Government,  require  the 
example  of  a  more  industrious  race  of  people,  in  order  to  excite  emulation  and  exertion. 
With  the  most  prolific  country  in  the  world,  they  incur  the  reproach  of  requiring  impof* 
t^tions  of  rice  for  a  part  of  the  food  they  consume  annually. 
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It  will  be  for  the  wisdom  of  Government^  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  intelligeBt  and 
respectable  individual,  who  now  presides  over  the  colony,  and  others  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  establishing*  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  a  more  extended  cultivation 
of  the  soil — for  diffusing  among  the  natives  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  than 
at  present  prevails,  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  promoting  their  own  comfort  and  hap* 
piness,  and  extending  the  resources  of  this  valuable  colony.  It  had  been  badly  governed  by 
the  Portuguese,  the  original  conquerors,  and  perhaps  still  worse  by  their  successors  the 
Dutch,  who  generally  lost  sight  of  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  of  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  natives,  by  directing  their  attention  (perhaps  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions) to  amassing  fortunes  for  themselves.  And  hence  it  is,  that  from  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Europeans  in  this  valuable  island,  nothing  has  been  effectually  done  either  tm 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  couutry. 


THE  ISLE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Isle  of  France,  or  the  Mauritius,  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  Crown  by 
ihe  Treaty  of  Paris  concluded  on  the  30th  May  1814,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
gese in  the  year  1505*  In  1598  the  Butch  Admiral  Van  Neck  landed  on  the  island, 
and  changed  its  name  after  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Mauritius.  The  Dutch  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  the  island  about  the  year  1644.  In  1657  the  wreck  of  the  French 
settlers  at  Madagascar  sought  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The  Dutch  having  become 
4nasters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1712,  they  abandoned  the  Mauritius,  which  was 
soon  after  occupied  by  the  French  settlers  at  Bourbon,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  Isle 
4}f  France. 

In  1735  M.  de  la  Bourdonnau  became  governor  of  the  two  islands ;  and  to  his  zeal, 
talents,  and  exertions  may  be  attributed  the  great  progress,  which  was  made  in  their 
cultivation  and  improvement.  He  introduced  from  the  Brazils  the  cultivation  of  the 
manioc,  J  a  most  nutritious  and  wholesome  food,  upon  which  the  negroes  chiefly  subsist. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  sugar  cane,  and  to  form  plantations  of  cotton  and  indigo, 
atid  to- establish  iron  works«  In  1738  he  built  a  ship  of  500  ions,  the  first  ever  launched 
at  Port  Louis*  He  made  roads,  constructed  bridges,  magazines,  hospitals,  arsenals, 
batteries,  fortifications,  barracks,  mills,  quays,  offices,  and  shops,  and  made  canals  and 
aqueducts.  He  upheld  the  glory  of  the  French  arms  with  dignity  and  effect ;  and  having 
devoted  a  life  of  great  activity  to  the  service  of  his  country,  like  Lally,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  relentless  fury  of  a  faction,  and  loaded  with  irons  and  unmerited  reproach  be  ex- 
pired in  a  dungeon  of  the  Bastile. 

%  The  manioc  is  a  root  as  large  as  a  man's  arm ;  when  grated,  it  is  made  into  cakes ;  three  pounds  of  it  are 
given  to  each  negro  for  his  daily  food, 
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In  the  month  of  December  1810,  this  island,  with  its  dependencies,  surrendered  to 
the  British  arms.  It  has  been  always  considered  as  possessing  extraordinary  means  of 
defence,  and  is  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  perfect  state  of  security* 

The  population  of  the  island  may  be  estimated  at  91,000  persons,  17,000  of  whom 
are  white  inhabitants,  4,000  firee  persons  of  colour,  and  70,000  blacks.  The  soil  of  the 
island  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  mixed  with  ferruginoas  matter,  and  though  apparently  dry 
is  very  fertile  when  cnkivated,  and  abundantly  productive  when  manured,  and  its  culti- 
vation does  not  require  extraordinary  labour. ' 

Thefre  are  about  sixty  rivers  of  various  sizes,  and  several  lakes  in  the  island.  Port 
Louis,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  about  6,000  houses  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and 
generally  highly  ornamented.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  politeness  and  hospi- 
tality. Many  of  them  are  of  die  ancient  noblesse  of  France,  who,  being  weary  of  the 
scenes  exhibited  in  their  native  country,  have  found  an  asylum  here,  where  disease  is 
hardly  known,  where  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  climate  uncommonly  wholesome  ai^d  tem« 
perate,  rendered  still  more  agreeable  by  the  salubrity  and  softness  of  the  air,  and  the  fine 
scenery  which  every  where  prevails. 

Among  the  various  trees  which  compose  the  groves  and  forests  of  this  island  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  the  cinnamon^  pepper j  pg^  ehonif^  cocoa,  almond,  lemon,  nutm^,  bamboo, 
latanier^  manffalier,  palm,  pine,  fir,  and  oah,  aqd  also  a  species  of  timber  called  fauraha, 
admirably  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  ship-building. 

All  the  fruits  of  the  tropical  climates  grow  in  this  island,  and  many  of  those  of 
Europe,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries^  strawberries,  apricots,  mulberries,  and  olives.  Of  the 
graintd  wheat  flourishes,  and  its  flour  is  preferable  to  that  of  Europe  for  long  voyages^ 
Maize,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  exportable  commercial  productions  are  suffor,  cotton,  coffee,  indiffo^  nutmegs^ 
cloves,  ambergris,  and  iron. 

Such  are  the  resources  of  this  fine  colony,  that  nothing  is  wanted  bat  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  an  augmented  population  to  render  its  exportable  productions  e^^tremely 
valuable.     Its  political  importance  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  elucidation. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Table^  No.  11,  annexed  to  this  Chapter,  for  a  statis- 
tical view  of  the  power  and  resources  of  this  colony,  together  with  its  trade,  ship^ 
ping,  &c. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  ^THE  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES  IN  THE 
INDIAN  OCEAN,  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND; 

Shewing  the  Population,  Namber  *of  Acred  of  Lftnd  coltiTated  and  uncultiTatedy  Shipping,  Value  of  Productions  raised,  Exports  and 
Imports,  Circnlating  Specie;  and  an  Estii&ate  of  flie  Amount  of  Public  and  Priyate  Property,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  each 
Colony. — From  Authentic  Documents  and  the  latest  Authorities.     (1813.) 


•    •    .    • 


CeyloD  (A)  .  . 
Mauritiuf,  or  Isle  of  France  (B)  . 
hie  of  Bourbon  (C)  •  •  •  • 
Ja?a  and  its  Dependencies    (D)  « 

Totals    • 


POWER  AND  RESOURCES. 


POPULATION. 


White 
Persons, 


6,000 
17,000 
16,400 
12,000 


51,400 


Miscellaneoos 
Free  Persons. 

t 


800,000 

4,000 

3,496 

1,000,000 


Negro 
Labourers. 


1,807,496 


•  •    •     • 
70,000 
70^450 

•  •    .    • 


LANDS. 


CaltiTated. 


140,450 


Acres. 
500,000 

80,000 

90,000 

550,000 


1,220,000 


Uocnltivated. 


Acres. 
1,500,000 

152,680 

210,000 

•    •    •  I 


Colonial 


ShippiDjr. 


1,862,680 


ToQ». 
10,000 

3,000 

2,000 

10,000 


Bstinated  Value 
of  Productions 
raised  annofiUy 

incladi.Bg 

Escnients  and 

Fruits. 


2,306,000 
905,000 
801,730 

2,012,000* 


25,000 


Estimated  Valae 

of 

Exports. 


1,500,000 
450,000 
350,000 

1,000,000 


6,024,730 


Estimated  Value 

of 

Imports. 


1,000,000  • 
260,000 
200,000 
500,000 


3,300,000 


1,960,000 


VALUE, 


Ceylon    ..»•.•• 
Ilaoritiiis,  or  Isle  of  France 
Isle  of  Bourbon    .... 
Javm  and  iu  Dependencies 


PUBLIC 
PROPERTY. 


Estimated  Value 
of  Forts,  Barracks, 
Arsenals,  Artillery, 
and  all  PobJic 
Buildiugs. 


•     .    * 


£ 
2,000,000 

800,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 


PRIVATE    PROPERTY. 


E  >timated 
Value  of 

/Negro 
Laboorers. 


£ 

3,850.000 
3,874,750 
•    .    •     . 


Estimated  Value  of  Lands* 


Cultivated. 


ToUls 


4,400,000 


£ 
5,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,800,000 

5,W),000 


(JncoUivated. 

II 


7,724,750 


13,900,000 


£ 
750,000 

152,680 

210,000 


Estimated 
Value  of 

Buildings, 
Utensils, 
&c.   on 
Estates. 


Estimated 
Value  of  all 
kinds  of 
of  Stock 
on  Estalest 


£ 


850,000 
550,000 


1,112,680 


1,400,000 


£ 


473,660 
220,000 


Estimated 
Value   of 
Hoiises^StorPS; 
Merchandize, 
iiid  Furniture, 
in  the  Towns. 


693,660 


£ 
2,450,000 

2,400,000 

2,200,000 

1,000,000 


Estimate 
Value  of 
Colonial 
Shippiug. 


8,050,000 


£ 
190,000 

36,000 

24,000 

120,000 


300,000 


J 

Estimated 

Circulating 
Specie. 


£ 
100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

80,000 


280,000 


AGGREGATE  VALUE  OF 
EACH  COLONY. 

£ 
Ceylon        .  10,420,000 

Haoritivs,  or  Isle  of  France  10,212,340 

,   Isle  of  Bourbon   ....    9,528,750 

Java  sAd  its  Itependencies     7,700,000 


Population.-—  51,400  White  Persons. 

1,807,496  Miscellaneous  Free  Persons. 
140,450  Negro  Lalwurers. 


TOTAt. 


i«NPi 


£ 
10,420,000 

10,212,340 

9,528,750 

7,700,000 


37,861,090 


£  37,861,090 


Total  1,999,346 


Lands.—     1,220,000  Acres  cnltirated. 

1,862,680  Idem  uncultivated. 

Colonial  Shipping.— 25,000  Tons. 

Estimated  Value  of  Prodnctions  raised  annually, 
ucluding  Esculents  and  Fruits.   .    •    £6fi^/lS0 

Estimated  Value  of  Exports   .       .    .^3,300,000 
Ideta  .  .  Idem    ImporU    .      .    .f  1,960,000 


SUaiMARY   RECAPITULATION. 


PUBLIC    PROPERTY. 

Estimated  Value  of  Forts,  Barracks,  Arsenals,  Artillery,  and  all 
Public  Buildings 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

EfitlBatedVafaie  off  Lands,  m.Cnltivatod   .    ,    •    ^13,900,000 

UoculdTated   .    •    ||  1,112,680 


£ 

4,400,000 


•6:15,012,680 

Estimated  Value  of  Negro  Laboorers      .      •     •      •  7,724,750 

Idem  .  .  Idem  Buildings,  Utensils,  fl&c.  on  Estates  .  1,400,000 

Idem  .  •  Idem  all  kinds  of  Stock  on  EsUtes    .    «    .  693,660 
Idem  .  .  Idem  Houses,  Stores,  Merchandize,  and 

Furniture  in  the  Towns 8,050,000 

Estimated  Value  of  Colonial  Shipping    •    .    .     •    •  300,000 

Money  in  Circulation,  estimated  at 280,000 


-33,461.090 


Grand  Total  -  •  £ 


37.861,090 


1  In  Ceylon,  principally  Cinglese  J  in  Java,  itfaUys,  Chinese,  Moors,  Malabars,  Hindoos,  OeDtoos.  Perjians,  Arabians,  fcc      In  Mauritius  or  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Bouibon,  free 
iiJoL^oSlw^  ^      ^  ♦  All  Buildings,  Stock,  Agricultural  Utensils,  kc  on  BsUtci  are  included  in  the  Value  of  tne  Lands. 

I  It  ispntaoMdy  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  nncultiYated  land  bek>ngs  to  the  Cro^n. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


(A.)     CEYLON. 

Future  Advaniagei  to  be  expected  from  the  ponession  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon^  as  a  Dependenejf 

of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Ift.  The  barlxmr  of  Trincoiii«lee«  as  a  safe  shelter  for  shipping  during  the  monsooiUy  and  the  only  one  in  the  regions  of  India,  musi 
prprent  all  rivalship  oo  the  patt  of  European  nations,  who  can  find  shelter  no  where  else  for  their  vessels  at  that  inclement  season ; 
besides,  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  India,  espeetally  in  time  of  war,  while  Great  Britain  is  in  possessioo 
not  only  of  Trlacomalee,  but  of  most  of  the  barboart  in  India  which  ufTord  protection  to  shipping  at  the  period  of  the  muosoons. 

2d.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Britisb  possessions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  being  capable  of  prodacing  almost  every  valuable  article  of 
commerce  which  is  to  be  fmrad  in  tropical  climates  almost  without  exception,  and  several  others  of  great  iniporUnce  which  are  to  be  found 
in  no  other  country,  it  only  requires  a  proper  administration  of  guvemment,  and  thaAttention  which  will  teiid  to  stimnlate  the  industry 
of  the  natives  to  promote  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  and  industry,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  superior,  advantages  they  enjoy  in 
raising  the  various  articles  of  rich  and  valuable  produce  with  a  moderate  degree  cif  labour  :-»From  bence,  to  increase  to  a  great  extent 
the  produce  of  the  country  so  as  to  enable  them  to  export  a  large  surplus,  and  thereby  not  only  to  enrich  themselves,  but  also  to  improve 
the  revenoe,t  and  to  extend  their  commercial  intercourse  for  the  beiaefit  of  the  British  Empire ;  not  less  by  the  importation  of  many 
valuable  articles  required  for  the  consumption  of  Europe,  than  by  the  exportation  of  various  kinds  of  British  manufactures  which  the  im* 
proved  opulence  of  the  natives  will  enable  them  to  purchase.  A  desire'might  at  the  same  time  be  excited  to  possess  a  mixture  of  European 
settlers,  better  acquainted  than  the  natives  are  with  the  aits  of  civilization,  and  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  of  taking  advan* 
tage  of  the  refources  which  the  island  affords  for  creating  property  almost  without  any  labour  at  all  which  would  be  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  colony,  inasmuch  as  it  would  hold  out  an  example  to  the  natives,  exhibiting  the  additional  comforts  and  advantages  which  Euro- 
pean industry  might  confer  upon  them.  Such  examples,  if  widdy  dilliised,  would  work  wonders,  particularly  in  ameliorating  the  eon- 
<Ctkm  of  the  natives,  and  scarcely  any  sacrifice  in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  European  settlers  could  be  estimated  too  high ;  since 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  augmented  produce  of  the  country  in  every  valuable  article  of  commerce  would  soon  be  re« 
tnrned  to  one  hundred  fold,  provided  the  encouragement  was  liberal  and  the  regulations  such  as  would  give  free  scope  to  industry.  It  is 
impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  say  to  what  extent  the  various  production*  of  the  British  settlements  of  the  island  of  Ceyton 
could  be  carried ;  and  if  it  sheuld  turn  out  to  be  true  in  point  of  fact  that  the  tea  plant,  which  is  found  to  be  indigenous  in  one  quarter  of 
the  island,  can  be  fco  cultivated  and  aired  as  to  render  it  a  substitnte  for  even  a  certain  proportion  of  the  immense  quantities  of  tea 
annually  imported  from  China,  the  advantages  in  that  case  to  the  British  nation  would  be  too  obvious  to  rcquhre  any  comment.  A  com- 
petition wonld  be  then  raised  against  the  teas  of  China,  which  would  not  only  tend  to  reduce  ^he  original  price,  but  also  to  render  it  un- 
necessary to  purchase  more  than  can  be  paid  for  by  the  British  manufactures  annually  sent  to  that  country.  It  should  seem  that  almost 
every  article,  which  has  been  heretofore  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  paid  for  in  specie  and  articles  not  produced  in  Oreat  Bri- 
tain, may  be  raised  in  Ceyton.  And  if  it  should  ever  happen  (which  God  forbid)  that  we  should  be  deprived  of  our  Continental  Posses- 
sions in  India,  the  island  of  Ceylon  beti^  capable  of  defence  and  of  being  retained  as  a  British  colony,  would  fnmish  every  other  article 
required  for  European  consumption,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  extensive  regions  of  India  ;  while  these  countries  would  take  off  that  part 
of  lU  produce,  which  is  not  required  for  the  consumptioo  of  Europe,  and  thereby  enrich  the  colony  by  an  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  as 
jvell  as  the  Western  world. 

Apir&itioii.— In  Ceylon,  the  British  are  in  poasession  of  the  whole  of  the  sea  coast,  which  completely  encircles  the  King  of  Candy*s  domi- 
nions. And  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  prodigious,  oonsiiting  of  people  of  almost  mil  the  neighbouring  nations,  it  is  conceived 
there  cannot  be  less  than  800,000  souls  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  British,  and  perhaps  6,000  Europeiins  in  the  towns  of  Trinco*r 
malee,  Celumbo,  and  Jaffina. 

Xjmb;— This  island  is  said  to  contain  more  than  12,000,000  acres,  of  which  it  is  estimated  at  least  2,000,000  are  in  the  hands  of  tbe  BfT* 
tish.  When  its  numerous  population  and  its  various  productions,  some  of  which  are  very  abundant,  are  considered,  it  may  be  foirly 
inferred  that  ^00,000  acres  are  in  cultivation,  leaving  1,500,000  in  the  British  parts  uncultivated. 

fib^^iag.-^A  very  extensive  commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on  between  Ceylon  and  Madras,  the  Coromandd  Coast,  and  other  parts  of 
Indin,  which  .cannot  employ  less  than  10,000  tons  of  shipping. 

/^rocfticfionf.— According  to  Mr.  Percival,  the  following  is  an  account  of  the  valuable  productions  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  ^— 

Woods.—*'  The  Ticit-KPbod  Trse,  which  may  be  called  the  Oak  of  Ceylon,  is  found  to  be  of  great  value,  and  is  k|iplied  to  the  most  useful 
purposes.  Owing  to  the  firm  texture  of  this  wood,  which  is  uncommonly  hard,  it  is  able  both  to  endure  the  iotense  heat  of  the  sun 
witi  out  splitting,  and  almost  to  resist  the  attacks  of  ants  and  other  vermin,  with  which  warm  climates  abonnd.  On  these.account8, 
tick-wood  is  much  used  for  tables,  chairs,  and  other  pieces  of  household  furniture,  as  well  as  for  building  vessels,  flic,  which  are  much 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  Bombay,  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  constructiou  of  ships,  which  are  found  quite  as  durable  and 
adapted  for  every  service  as  those  made  of  oak. 

^Tbe  Cocoa  Tree  grows  to  a  great  height,  is  slender  and  straight,  with  the  body  completely  bare,  and  only  the  top  crowned  with  m 
bunch  of  long  green  leaves.  Under  the  leaves  the  nuts  appear  growing  in  clusters :  each  tree  bears  from  two  to  three  dozen.  The 
nut  has  a  rind  or  outside  coat  of  a  green  colour,  very  thick,  and  composed  of  fibrous  threads.  These  are  so  Ibng  as  to  be'manufao4 
tored  into  ropes,  called  coya  ropes,  and  cordage  of  various  descriptions ;  even  cables  of  the  largest  size  are  made  of  them,  and  are 
generally  esteemed  from  being  more  buoyant  in  salt  water  than  tho-e  made  of  hemp.  These  fibres,  however,  are  of  too  harsh  « 
nature  to  be  manufectured  without  some  previous  preparation;  and  therefore  on  being  taken  off,  the  rind  is  put  into  water  to  swell, 

1^  ...  «  4 

X  The  revenue  has  already  greatly  increased.    According  to  the  Governor,  soon  after  the  island  was  ceded  to  Oreat  Britain  it  yiel4p(| 
g  refenue  of  70,000/.  per  anmm ;  and  io  18U  It  produQed  about  900,P9Q/. 
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and  is  afteTwardt  beaten,  before  it  it  capable  of  beiog  wroaicfat  into  cordage.  From  the  (op  of  the  tree,  where  the  leaves  shoot  up,  a 
Ijqaor  called  /ocMy  is  procured  by  inoitioo.  A  slit  is  made  in  this  part  of  the  tree  with  a  koife  overnight,  and  a  chatty  or  earthen  pot 
suspended  from  the  branches  so  as  to  receive  the  juice,  which  immediately  begins  to  disiil,  and  continues  to  do  ao  until  the  followiog 
morning,  when  the  pet  is  mnoved.  Arrack,  an  article  of  great  export^  is  solely  made  from  toddy,  and  whole  woods  of  the  coCba  tree 
are  emplojred  (or  the  purpose  of  procuring  it.  A  balm  or  yeast  arises  from  this  process,  equal  to  that  which  is  procured  from  oar 
malt  liquor  employed  in  the  preparation  of  whiskey.  The  toddy  is  likewise  made  into  vinegar,  and  yields  a  species  of  coarse  black 
sugar  known  by  the  name  of  jaggery.  .  At  the  foot  of  the  tret*,  and  likewise  among  the  branches  at  the  top  grows  a  coat  or  web  of  a 
very  light  and  porous  substance,  which  is  manufactnrtd  into  a  very  coarse  cloth  called  grmjakkfn  or  gumty  ciaih.  It  is  used  (or  bags  to 
hold  rice,  and  also  for  coverings  to  the  cinnamon  bales.  Tlie  griojakken  is  also  made  into  a  coarse  species  of  paper.  When  cut  down, 
the  tmok  fbrnishes  posts  to  support,  and  the  branches  rafter»  to  roof  the  bungaioes  or  huts  of  the  natives*  It  is  much  used  in  the  con- 
struction  of  canoes,  and  with  it  the  mosula  boats  of  Madras  are  built.  In  some  parts  of  India  this  wood  is  applied  to  the  construction 
of  larger  vessela    These  are  the  principal  uses  of  this  valuable  tree ;  it  is  likewise  used  for  many  domestic  purposes. 

"  The  BeUl  Trw  appears  to  be  of  some  ntilfty.  The  areka  or  hotel  nut  is  chewed  by  the  natives  of  India.  The  leaf  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  betel  leaf  does  not,  bowe\er,  grow  upon  this  tree,  but  from  being  constantly  chewed  along  with  the 
betel  nut,  has  acquired  this  appellation,  llie  tree,  though  remarkably  tall  aod  straight,  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  extreme  sleo- 
demess,  being  no  thicker  than  the  calf  of  a  man*s  leg.  The  nuts  grow  in  bunches  at  the  top  like  those  of  the  cocoa,  but  ar«  in  size 
no  bigger  than  a  outmeg,  aod  with  the  same  sort  of  shell.  After  they  are  pulled,  the  Cinglese  expose  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
then  split  the  outtide  husk,  in  order  to  sepaiate  it  from  the  not.  The  nuts,  from  their  general  use,  form  an  art'cle  of  considerable 
traffic  among  the  natives.  The  timber  of  the  tree  is  used  for  rafters  to  houses,  and  makes  excellent  lath.  'It  Is  also  used  in  pales  to 
fence  their  grounds,  aod  for  various  other  purposes. 

The  tme  JB^ony,  so  remarkable  for  its  weight,  and  the  polish  which  it  takes,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  island. 

There  are  many  other  useful  woods  producetl  in  abundance,  as  trnttth  woodf  Mtin  wtood,  aod  calamm^,  the  most  beautiful  wood, 
which  are  used  in  household  furniture,  and  writing  desks.  There  are  also  many  trees  which  yield  fruit*,  and  are  appropriated  to 
varions  uses,  as  the  hrmi  fmii  ir$e,  inRpol  tree,  bawyan  tree,  or  Indian  Jk^  tree^  fcc.  also  the  cotton  tree,  the  cotton  of  which  is  inferior  to 
that  which  grows  on  the  shrub  in  other  parts  of  Ipdia ;  it  is  however  much  used  for  mattresses,  pillows,  coarse  cloths,  and  other 
purposes. 

Cinnamon.— This  island  produces  an  immense  quantity  of  cinnamon  (which  is  its  principal  staple)  both  wild  and  cultivated,  of  which  four 
sorts  alone  are  barked,  and  all  these  are  species  of  the  plant  called  Umrvs  emnamomnm.  Cinnamon  is  known  among  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  eurundttf  and  it  is  by  various  epithets  joined  to  this  appellation,  that  the  several  kinds  are  distinguished :— The  raste  aurwtdn^ 
or  honey  cinnamon,  is  distinguished  by  its  large,  broad,  thick  leaves,  and  is  accounted  to  have  the  finest  6avour.  The  naieuryndUf  or 
jsoake  cinnamon,  has  also  large  Icares,  and  is  not  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  former.  The  capuru  eurundu,  or  camphor  cinna- 
mon, is  an  inferior  species ;  its  root  yields  camphor  by  distillation  ;  or  if  an  incision  be  made  in  it,  a  goroipy  substance  containing 
camphor  distils  of  itself  from  the  wound.  The  eabntie  ewrundn  is  an  artringent  species  of  cinnamon,  har^h  to  the  taste,  w  th  rather 
smaller  leaves  than  the  former  sort*.  These  four  are  the  only  species  of  cinnamon  tree  which  produces  this  spice  of  a  good  quality, 
or  indeed  which  are  ever  allowed  to  he  harked  by  the  servants  of  Government.    The  growth  of  cinnamon  seems  to  have  been  coo- 

flncd  by  nature  to  the  island  of  Ceylon  j  for  at  MalabarfBatavia,  the  Isle  of  Prance,  and  indeed  every  other  jilaoe  to  which  it  baa 
been  transplanted,  it  has  uniformly  degenerated. 

t^epper.— There  are  several  sorts  of  pepper,  of  which  these  are  the  principal:—!.  The  cib'//y,  or  red  pepper,  is  produced  on  a  shrub,  from 
which  the  cayen  pepper  is  made.  S.  The  Slaei  pepper,  though  not  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  nor  found  in  so  ^reat  plenty  there  as  in  the 
Molucca  Isles,  still  forms  an  uselul  part  of  its  produce.  3.  The  white  pepper  is  originally  the  same  with  the  black,  and  is  rendered  of 
that  colour  by  a  preparation  of  Cbinam,  applied  to  it  before  it  is  dried,  which  takes  off  the  black  coat  with  which  it  is  covered. 

Tea  Plant.— The  Tea  Plant  has  also  been  discovered  native  in  the  forests  of  this  island.  **  I  have  (says  Mr.  Percival)  **  in  my  possession 
*<  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  80th  regiment,  wherein  he  ,sUtes,  that  he  had  found  the  real  tea  plant  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon  of  % 
"  quality  equal  to  any  that  ever  grew  in  China ;  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  point  out  to  Government  the  means  of  cultivating  it 
**  in  a  proper  manner.  The  vast  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  coltivatioD  of  the  tea  plant  in  our  dominions  ought  at  least  to 
*'  prompt  a  speedy  and  vigorous  experiment  on  the  subject." 

Collee-— The  Offee  produced  in  Ceylon  is  of  a  very  good  quality,  and  in  flavour  resembles  the  Moka  coffee.  The  coffee  tree  has  been 
raised  in  the  plantations  with  the  greatest  success,  and  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

Sugar  Cane.— The  sugar  cane  has  been  introduced  into  the  island,  and  plantotions  of  it  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caltura.  Soma 
mm  is  made  from  it,  and  the  natives  are  fond  of  chewing  the  pulp.  There  is  the  sugar  tree  also,  a  species  of  the  palm  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  island,  which  fVom  the  saccharine  jnice  contained  in  it  yuelds  as  good  a  sugar  as  that  extracted  from  the  cane,  and  for 
superior  to  the  jaggery. 

Bscolents. — A  great  quantity  of  i2wp,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  and  oiher  sorts  of  grain  are  produced.  What  is  commonly 
called  paddy  is  a  yery  inferior  grain.  Cofocsa  is  a  small  seed,  like  our  mustard,  which  they  beat  in  a  morUr,  and  make  into  cake*. 
Twna  4s  a  very  prolific  grain,  and  hardly  requires  any  cultivation.  The  ptamtavK  has  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  no  quantity  eaten  of  it 
'  has  4>een  found  to  injure  the  stomach.  There  are  also  two  species  of  the  bread  fruit  tree.  Cnrdamont  grow  in  the  south  east  part  of 
the  iipland,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mature  s  the  seeds  in  taste  reaeipbleour  oanraways,  aod  are  used  for  seasoning  to 
various  fltsbes.    The  principal  tropical  fruiu  here  grow  spontaneously  in  the  woods  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

IVecious  Stones  and  Minerals. — Ceylon  aboondsin  minerals,  and  has  been  rendered  famous  for  its  precious  stones,  of  which  we  find  not  lem 
than  about  twenty  sorts.  The  sapphire,  ometkyH,  ofna  marine,  mtid  tourmaline,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country.  We  havo 
besides  the  ruby,  diamond;  the  teurmnHnet  are  of  various  colours,  the  trpa%,  bbie  ntppkire  and  green  sftpphire,  the  vkite  cryUat,  yelkm 
hrown,  and  hUxk  erytials,  caCs  eye,  a  species  of  opal  eorneUnm,  and  other  stones  of  the  same  description  in  great  plenty.  Many*  of  these 
are  cot  for  rings,  buUons,  and  other  ornaments.  The  whitest  pearls  in  abundance  off  the  coast.  Lead,  tin,  and  iron  ores  are  found 
in  the  interior,  but  they  are  never  wrought  or  applied  to  any  purpose.  There  are  aliO  m*nes  of  quicksilver,  but  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  much  wrought." 

fitportt  and  importtj^Tht  expoits  of  Ceylon  are  principally  cinnamon  and  pepper,  the  staple  spices  of  the  Island,  which  are  annually 
shipped  for  ]Burope  in  vessels  which  U>uch  there  on  pjurpoie  in  their  voyage  froi^  Madras  and  fieugal.r-Ar rack,  whicl)  is  made  in  tjif 
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neighbourhood  of  Colambo  and  the  other  districts  on  the  west  coast,  and  which  is  sent  to  oar  settlements  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom* 
bay.— Ooya  rope  or  cordage,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  island,  and  a  quantity  of  which  is  supplied  to  the  navy.  There  is  also 
exported  coffee,  tugar,  betel  nut,  copper,  spices,  timber,  tobacco,  naval  stores,  elephants'  teeth,  drugs,  gunaies,  palmyras,  &c« 
And  the  Moors  and  Malabars,  who  reside  there  for  the  purpose,  export  betel  leaf,  areka  nut,  jaggery  (a  sort  of  coarse  blackish  sugar) 
cocoa  nots,  oil,  honey,  bees  wax,  cardamons,  coral,  ivory,  fruit,  &c.  The  imports  into  Ceylon  cousin  of  coarse  cotton  cloths,  and  calli* 
eoes,  pieoes  of  printed  or  painted  cloths  for  women's  apparel,  coarse  muslins,  handkerchief,  palampoes,  stockings,  china  ware,  tin, 
eopper,  silks,  YelveCs,  nankeens,  umbrellas,  straw  bats,  toys,  a  great  quantity  of  rice,  and  various  other  articles.  The  exports  may 
beliirly  estimated  on  an  average  at  l,500,000A  per  allnum,  and  the  imports  perhaps  not  less  than  £}  ,000,000. 

Valvi. 

Public  Property.— The  forts,  barracks,  arsenals,  storehouses,  magazines,  and  all  public  bnildingk  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  cannot  be  worth 
less  than. 8,000,000/.  as  they  could  not  now  be  built  for  3,000,000/. 

Private  Proverty.— The  cultivated  lands,  producing  the  most  valuable  artidee  of  commerce,  are  taken  at  the  very  low  average  of  10/.  per 
acre,  in  which  are  included  all  bnildings,  stock,  and  agricultnral  utensils,  and  the  unoultivated  at  lOf. ;  the  former,  about  300,000 
acreii,  amounting  to  5,000,000/^  and  the  latter  1,500,000,  as  already  sUted,  to  750,000/.  It  is  conceived,  that  there  are  8,000 
buildings  in  the  towns  of  Colnmbo,  Trincomalee,  and  Jaffna,  which  with  the  merchandize,  furniture,  &c.  in  them  estimated  at  an 
average  of  semewhat  more  than  300/.  each  would  amount  to  2,450,000/.  The  colonial  shipping  may  be  valued  at  120,000/.  being 
10,000  tous  at  I2A  sterling  per  ton.  Money  is  so  much  an  article  of  commerce  in  Ceylon,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  precision 
what  is  the  true  circulating  medium,  there  being  sometimes  to  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  stiver  coin  iu  circulation,  and  some- 
times  a  great  scarcity.  The  copper  money  remains  in  the  island,  as  it  passes  no  where  else.  There  may  perhaps  be  in  the  whol« 
100,000/1  circulating,  taken  as  a  medium  of  different  periods.    Total  10,420,000A 

p)    ISLE  OF  FRANCE,  OR  MAURITIUS. 

PopvJaiion.-^\t  appears  from  a  publieatioo  respecting  this  island  in  1811,  that  it  conUins  100,000  inhabitanU,  Viscoantde  Vanx,  1.1 
page  5G6  of  his  history  of  the  Mauritius  has  65,000 ;  probably  somewhat  more  than  a  medium  of  both  may  be  found  correct* 

l>md!f.— According  to  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille,  the  Isle  of  France  has  a  surface  which  measures  438,680  acr^,  of  which  about  80,000  are 
cultivated,  and  perhaps  152,680  are  fit  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  allowing  the  lemainmg  800,000  for  monntams  of  great  exteut 
and  many  ponds  in  the  interior,  and  about  60  rivulets.  ' 

Culamtd  Wfif  ittg«-— It  is  affirmed  that  the  trade  carried  on  vith  diAient  parts  of  India  and  Madagascar  cannot  employ   less  than  3000 

tona  of  shipping. 
Pnx/tfv/ioR'.^-The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principal  preductions  of  this  colony  on  an  average  of  years :— ^. 

Coffee  6,000  bales  of  100  lbs. 

Indigo  300  000  lbs. 

Cotton  2,000  bales  of  250  lbs. 

Sugar  20,000,000  lbs. 

Cloves  20.000  lbs. 
These  and  other  minor  articles,  together  with  cattle,  poultry,  and  esculent  roots  raised  aunnally  are  calculated  to  amount  to  905  000/ 
EstporU  and  /wpt>r/i.— The  exporte  consist  of  the  above-mentioned  prodactions.    The  importo  are  linen,  cottou,  and  stuflk  from  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  and  Bengal ;  China  ware  and  silk  from  China  ;  com  is  partly  of  native  growth,  and  partly  brought  from  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon ;  tnd  some  ricefVom  Madagascar,  and  different  parts  of  India. 

VAI.UE. 

Pnbtte  Property.«»Port  Louis,  the  principal  town,  is  defended  by  batteries  mounting  about  1 W)  pieces  ofartillery,  aiiled  by  thecontiguoo  s 
island  of  Tooneliers,  which  is  armed  with  60  mortars  and  pieces  of  large  calibre,  with  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  and  by  Port  Blanc 
mounting  35  guns,  besides  a  new  mortar  battery ;  there  are  also  other  detached  works  of  defence,  which  line  the  shore  for  some  dis« 
tance.  The  fortifications,  artillery,  arsenals,  barracks,  and  public  buildings  of  every  description  in  this  island  may  be  fairly  esti^ 
mated  at  800,000/L 

PriTate  Pcoperty.— The  negro  laboarera  in  the  Isle  of  Prance  are  taken  at  the  same  moderate  average  as  in  the  West  India  colonies  viz 
551  each,  amounting  for  70,000  to  3,850,000^.— And  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  hinds,  the  former  at  80/.  peraere,andthe  latter 
at  1/.— We  have  also  adopted  the  same  principles  of  calculation  as  for  similar  articles  in  the  West  India  colonies  (see  Table,  No.  9  ) 
in  estimating  the  buildings,  stock,  utensils,  fcc.  on  estates.    In  Port  Louis,  there  are  about  6,000  honses.    The  buildings  are  well 
stocked  with  merchandize,  fniHitnre,   Bte.  amonnttng  perhaps  to  more  than  8,400,000/.    The  shipping  are  estimated  at  only  19/ 
sterling  per  ton.    Tberemay  be  abont  50,000/.  of  specie  in  circulation,  being  not  U  foreach  hihabitanf.    Total  10,212,340/. 
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of  New  South  Wale$. — Discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770. — Botany  Bay. — A  Colony 
esiahlithed  for  Convicts  under  Captain  PhUip  in  1788. — Town  of  Sydney  built  near  Port 
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ifharacteristicofthe  natives* — Jurisdiction  of  the  Governor. — Scite,  and  descripOon  of  Sydney. 
Norfolk  Island  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  since  abandoned. — Substance  of  the 
Rq^ert  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  New  South  Wales  in 
1812. — Population. — SoU.-^Stock. — Abundance  of  Com. — Circulating  medium. — Productions. 
Exports. — Abtuies  in  levying  Imposts^  since  remedied. — Proportion  of  inhabitants  victucMed 
from  the  public  Stores. — Courts  of  Judicature  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction. — Lams  concerning 
Convicts. — Punishments. — Alteration  in  the  system  of  criminal  Jurisprudence  proposed. — Qua-* 
lifications  required  on  persons  applying  for  Grants  of  Land. — Religious  Toleration. — Churches. 
Pidblic  Buildings. — Regulations  on  the  arrival  of  a  Transport  with   Convicts.— Employment. 
Mode  of  indicting  Punishment. -^IHstinction  betjpeen  Convicts  in  the  service  of  Government^ 
and  those  employed  by  SetUers. — Comparison  of  both  in  respect  to  their  habits^  expence,  and 
labour.  -^Proportion  of  Men  to  Women. — At  the  expiraiian  of  the  period  of  Transportaiioni 
Convicts  allowed  to  return  to  this  Country,  or  to  remain  there  with  a  provision  for  their  settle-' 
ment. — Enormous  sxpenoe  of  c£2,4d5,18S^  sterling  for  transporting  a^  makdainif^  Convicts 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Colony. — Only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  present  population 
Convicts. — jDiscouragements  with  regard  to  Trade. — Population  lost  to  the  Parent  State. — 
Reasons  assigned  for  recommending  their  removal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope,  or  to  British 
North  America. — Statistical  Table,  No.  12,  exhibiting  the  Power,  Resources,  and  Value  of 
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« 
XHE  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (a  name  given  to  a.  part  of  the  coast  of  New 

Holland)  was  first  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770.    A  very  favourable  report  had 

been  given  of  a  district  of  this  immense  Island,  which  from  the  numerous  herbs  found  in 

the  country  was  named  Botany  Bay  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  accompanied  this  gi-eat 

nod  lyiuch  lamented  circumnavigatpr* 
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Great  difficulties  having  been  opposed  to  the  disposal  of  convicts  sentenced  to  trans** 
portation  after  the  commencement  of  the  American  War,  his  Majesty's  then  government, 
induced  by  the  favourable  report  which  had  been  made  of  the  prolific  nature  of  the  soiU 
and  the  saiabrity  of  the  climate,  determined  to  establish  a  colony  for  the  reception  and 
employment  of  convicts  in  this  distant  region  of  the  world.  And  accordingly^  in  the 
month  of  May  1787,  Captain  Philip,  having  been  appointed  governor,  proceeded  to  Botany 
Bay  with  558  male  and  220  female  convicts  total  778,  and  a  detachment  of  marines. 
The  ships  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  in  January  1788,  but  finding  considerable  difficulties 
opposed  to  a  settlement  on  this  spot.  Governor  Philip  fixed  on  Port  Jackson,  farther  to  the 
north,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sydney  Cove,  where  the  settlement  was  ultimately 
formed,  and  the  town  of  Sydney  built. 

A  vast  chain  of  mountains  about  sixty  miles  inland  runs  nearly  in  a  North  direction 
farther  than  the  eye  can  reach.  The  general  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with  gentle 
risings  and  small  winding  valleys  covered  for  the  most  part  with  large  spreading  trees^ 
which  afibrd  a  succession  of  leaves  in  all  seasons,  while  in  those  lands  which  are  divested 
of  wood  are  found  a  great  variety  of  flowery  shrubs  almost  all  new  to  Europeans,  but  pf 
little  fragrance.  The  heat  is  never  excessive  in  the  summer,  nor  the  cold  severe  in  the 
winter.  The  Quadrupeds,  which  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  are  very  few  in  number^ 
and  chiefly  confined  to  the  opposam  species.  The  Birds  are  numerous,  and  their  plumage 
.  is  generally  very  beautiful. 

The  natives  appear  to  be  the  most  miserable  and  degraded  of  the  human  race* 
They  live  upon  the  miserable  pittance  they  can  pick  up  in  the  woods,  but  on  the  sea  coast 
the  principal  part  of  their  food  is  fish,  and  in  obtaining  it  they  discover  both  ingenuity 
and  dexterity.  They  are  few  in  number,  considering  the  extent  of  the  country.  The  in* 
terior  parts  are  supposed  to  be  uninhabited. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  New  Sou^h  Wales  extends  from  10**  37'  to  43^  4»' 
South  latitude.  From  the  sea  coast  it  extends  Westward  as  far  as  135^  East  lons^itude 
and  thence  proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  includes  all  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
within  the  latitude  above  mentioned. 

The  towaof  Sydney  is  situated  on  the  South  side  of  Port  Jackson  longitude  170* 
East,  latitude  33^.  48^  South.  It  contains  a  handsome  church,  an  orphan  school,  a  com- 
modious gaol,  a  military  hospital,  a  naval  yard,  with  public  buildings  for  the  residence  of 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Chief  Judge,  and  Commissary. 

In  1774,  Captain  Cook  first  discovered  Norfolk  Island,  where  a  settlement  was  made 
in  1788  by  a  detachment  sent  from  Port  Jackson.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  29^.' 4'  South, 
longitude  168''  13'  East,  but  being  found  inconvenient,  it  has  been  abandoned. 

On  the  lOih  July  1812,  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  sentences  of  Transportation  are  executed,  and  the  effects 
which  have  been  jn'od^ced  Inf  that  mode  of  punishment f  and  who  were  empowered  to  report 
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their  observations  on  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them  to  the  i7ou^e— have  reported  ia 
flubstance  as  follows: — 


That  the  most  considerable  District  is  that  of  Sydney,  containing  on  the 

1st  of  March  1810 

Paramatta  contains    •        •        •        •        •  •  •        .        •        • 

Hawkesbury        •  •        •  • 

Newcastle  .  •  • 


Inhabitants. 

6,158 
1,807 

2,389 
100 


Total  •     .     .  10,464 


Of  these  5513  are  men,  and  2220  women^  and  2,721  children.  And  of  these  from  on« 
fourth  to  one  fifth  are  convicts.  The  troops  are  in  number  1,100,  and  the  remainder  are  free 
persons.  To  which  may  be  added  the  settlements  of  Port  Dalrymple  and  Hobart's 
Town  in  Van  Diemen's  land,  about  five  degrees  South  of  Sy dney,  containing  1 321  inha* 
bitanti^;  and  at  the  date  of  the  last  return  177  were  living  in  Norfolk  Island,  but  orderd 
had  been  sent  out  for  its  total  abandonment. 

Beyond  sixty  miles  from  Sydney  the  country  appears  no  where  practicable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  in  many  places  the  diameter  of  the  habitable  country  is  much 
less :  In  length  it  extends  from  Port  Stephens  to  Port  James,  comprising  from  North  to 
South  about  four  degrees.  Beyond  there  it  is  stated  that  the  Colony  will  not  be  capable 
of  extension,  and  of  the  land  within  these  boundaries,  about  one  half  is  said  to  be  abso* 
lutely  barren.  The  ground  actually  in  cultivation  amounts  to  rather  more  than  21,000 
acres,  and  74,000  acres  are  held  in  pasture.  The  stock  is  considerable ;  according  to  the 
return  made  in  1810,  it  stood  as  follows : 


Horses 

.    521 

Mares 

.    593 

Balls  . 

.     193 

Cows 

.  6,351 

Oxen 

.    4,732 

Sheep      •        •      • 

83,818 

Goats 

1,732. 

Hogs        •        • 

.    8,992 

Total  of  Animals 

56,932 

Of  the  cattle  a  small  proportion  is  kept  by 
Government,  of  wbicli  part  is  killed  for  the 
supply  of  the  public  stores  and  the  remainder 
is  made  use  of  to  stock  the  Farms  of  new 
settlers* 


It  appears  with  some  exceptions  when  the  crops  have  failed  from  inimdations  an4 
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other  accidental  causes,  that  the  Colony  has  been  able  wholly  to  supply  itself  with  com } 
but  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  continue  to  a  certain  extent  the  importation  of  salted  pro- 
visions. The  soil  and  climate  are  described  to  be  extremely  fine,  healthy,  and  productive. 
Diseases,  excepting  such  as  arise  from  intemperance  or  accident,  are  little  known. 

The  currency  of  the  Colony  consists  chiefly  of  Government  paper  and  copper  money, 
but  from  its  scarcity  many  of  the  transactions  are  carried  on  by  barter.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience  a  supply  of  silver  coin  to  the  amount  of  £10,000  has  lately  been  sent  to 
the  Colony.  ' 

The  exportations  from  the  Colony  have  hitherto  consisted  of  Oil,  Seal-skins,  Coals,  and 
Wool.  The  fisheries  appear  to  have  been  much  neglected,  and  the  Iron  Ore,  of  which 
there  is  abuiidance  of  a  fine  quality,  has  not  been  worked.  The  trade  in  coals  and  skins 
is  the  most  thriving,  but  straightened  by- the  restrictions  in  favour  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  stock  of  sheep  is  not  yet  sufiicient  to  make  wool  a  large  article  of  exporta« 
tion.  The  cultivation  of  hemp  has  been  less  attended  to  than  might  have  been  expected. 
A  profitable  trade  (though  illeg^)  has  at  times  been  carried  on  with  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  China. 

Woollen  Manufactories,  Potteries,  and  Breweries  have  been  established,  but  not 
with  any  great  success.  The  commercial  regulations  of  the  Colony  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  so  impolitic  as  much  to  discourage  mercantile  speculation.  A  maximum  was 
imposed  by  the  governor  on  all  imported  merchandize,  and  at  this  price  often  too  low  to 
afiford  a  fair  profit  to  the  trader.  The  whole  cargo  was  distributed  among  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  who  alone  had  liberty  to  purchase ;  and  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
w^re  afterwards  retailed  by  them  at  enormous  profits  to  the  poorer  settlers. 

Cart  of  these  abuses  was  corrected  in  the  year  J  800 ;  but  in  the  traffic  in  spirituous 
liquors  they  continued  to  a  very  late  period.  These  abuses  are  however  also  remedied, 
4md  the  maximum  in  all  instances  has  been  abolished.  The  eagerness  for  spirituous  liquors 
has  been  excessive  in  the  Colony,  and  the  gains  have  been  enormous.  Much  has  been 
obtained  by  illicit  trade  of  a  bad  quality  (Rum  from  Bengal  and  America).  Private  stills, 
in  spite  of  every  precaution,  are  numerous  in  the  Colony. 

Of  10,452  inhabitants  in  the  Colony,  4,277  are  wholly  or  in  great  part  victualled 
from  the  public  stores,  and  three-fifths  parts  of  the  corn  brought  to  Market  are  purchased 
by  the  governor  ait  a  price  over  which  by  the  largeness  of  his  demand  he  has  always  a 
power  of  control,  so  as  scarcely  to  afibrd  the  farmers  a  fair  profit  for  their  produce ;  and  in 
the  distant  parts  of  the  settlement  tkey  have  been  known  to  feed  their  pigs  with  corn, 
for  which  they  could  not  obtdn  a  sufficient  price. 

The  Courts  of  Judicature  in  the  Colony  are  instituted  by  commission.  The  Civil 
Court  is  called  the  Court  of  Civil  Jurisdiction,  and  consists  of  a  Judge  Advocate  and  two 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  have  full  power  to 
hear  and  determine  in  a  summary  way  all  manner  of  personal  pleas  whatsoever.  They 
liave  also  power  to  grant  probates  of  wills  and  administrations  of  the  personal  estates 
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of  Tntestatrs.  Where  the  parties  feel  themselves  ag:grieved  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Cover* 
nor,  or  Lieutenant  Governor  in  his  absence  with  the  privilege  of  appealing  ultimately  to  the 
King  in  council  if  the  sum  shall  exceed  £  800. 

It  appears  that  no  Convict  can,  during  the  time  of  his  servitude,  stle  or  be  sued  in 
these  courts,  or  suffer  imprisonment  for  any  debt  incurred.  By  the  same  commission  a 
court  of  Crfminal  Jurisdiction  is  established  under  the  Act  of  27  Geo.  HI.  cap.  2.  It  is 
a  Court  of  Record.  It  consists  of  a  Judge  Advocate,  and  six  officers  of  the  sea  and 
land  service  to  be  convened  by  a  precept  from  the  governor  under  his  hand  ^nd  seal 
virith  power  (after  having  taken  the  oaths  directed  in  the  commission)  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  crimes  committed  within  the  settlement,  and  to  cause  punishment  to  be  in* 
dieted  conformable  to  the  laws  of  England  as  nearly  as  may  be  according  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  place  and  the  inhabitants*  The  verdict  to  be  regulated  by  a  majority  of 
the  court,  and  if  the  offence  be  capital  the  Court  may  pronounce  judgement  of  death  or 
otherwise  as  to  the  Court  shall  seem  meet,  if  the  offence  does  not  amount  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  but  unless  five  of  the  judges  concur  in  opinion  the  punishment  of  death 
•hall  not  take  place  until  the  Ring's  pleasure  is  had  thereon ;  nor  £^aH  any  execution  take 
place  without  the  consent  of  the  governor,  who  has  power  ta  suspend  it  until  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  is  known« 

The  system  of  criminal  Jurisprudence  is  disapproved  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  conceive  it  may  be  altered  with  great  advantage  to  the  Colony, 
vinder  a  presumption  that  from  the  increase  of  respectable  inhabitants  the.  necessity  of 
dispensing  with  the  trial  by  Jury  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Governor  for  the  time  being  has  a  power  of  making  g^rants  of  land ;  and  many 
settlers  have  been  sent  out  from  this  country  by  Government,  to  whom  grants  of  land 
sometimes  to  a  large  amount  have  been  made,  and  of  late  in  the  selections  which  have 
been  made  the  precaution  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  the  persons 
selected  not  only  possessed  agpricultural  knowledge,  but  capitals  sufficient  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  Colony  without  the  assistance  of  government,  and  moreover  that  they 
were  persons  of  known  respectability.* 

Churches  have  been  built  at  Sydney  and  Paramatta ;  and  at  Hawkesbury  Divine 
Service  is  performed  in  houses  aj^ropriated  to  that  purpose ;  and  in  each  of  these  districts 
clergymen  have  been  appointed  with  sufficient  provision  from  Government.  No  restraint 
is  imposed  on  those  professing  a  different  religion,  and  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  have 
been  allowed  to  perform  the  rites  of  their  church.  Registers  of  Baptisms,  Marriages, 
and  Burials  have  been  regularly  kept.  Many  schools  have  been  established.  The  Orphan 
Female  School,  supported  by  Port,  duties  and  fines,  has  flourished  almost  from  the*  first 
settlement  of  the  Colony,  and  a.  Male  Orphan  School  on  a.  similar  plan  has  lately  been 
established. 

It  is  usual,  OQ  the^  arrival  o£  a  Transput  with  Convicts,  to  issue  orders  for  returns  of 
the  number  of  men  wanted,  with  the  land  in  cultivation  by  each  settler*    TJhe  age,  trade^ 
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character,  and  capacity  of  the  convicts  are  as  far  as  possible  investigated.  The  Artificer 
are  generally  reserved  for  the  service  of  Government,  and  as  many  of  the  others  as  may 
be  wanted.  Persons  who  have  been  in  higher  situations  have  tickets  of  leave  g^ven  them » 
by  which  they  have  liberty  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  are  exempt  from  all  compulsory 
labour.  Similar  tickets  are  given  to  persons  unused  to  active  employment,  as  gold- 
smiths, and  others «  The  remainder  are  distributed  among  the  settlers,  as  labourers 
and  servants. 

The  Convicts  in  the  service  of  Government  are  divided  into  gangs.  Every  gang 
has  an  overseer,  and  every  two  or  three  gangs  a  superintendant.  These  are  frequently 
chosen  from  those  convicts  who  best  conduct  themselves.  They  work  ^om  six  o*clock 
in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  allowed 
to  them  to  be  spent  either  in  amusement  or  profitable  labour  for  themselves.  They  are 
clothed,  fed,  and  for  the  most  part  lodged  by  Government ;  and  latterly  the  food  and 
clothing  have  been  good,  and  generally  in  sufficient  abundance. 

No  Convict  can  be  punished  without  the  order  of  a  Bench  of  Mag^rates,  which 
extends  from  25  to  300  lashes.  In  heavy  punishments  the  sanction  of  the  Government  is 
necessary.  Another  mode  of  punishment  is  to  sentence  the  culprit  to  work  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  the  gaol  gang,  where  he  must  labour  at  some  public  work  in  irons  from 
six  in  the*  morning  until  six  at  night. 

The  Convicts  distributed  among  the  settlers  are  clothed,  supported,  and  lodged  by 
them  :-^They  work  either  by  task  or  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  Government 
Convicts,  and  when  their  set  labour  is  finished  they  are  allowed  to  work  on  their  own 
account.  The  Master  has  no  power  of  corporal  punishment,  which  can  only  be  inflicted 
by  a  Magistrate,  he  not  being  himself  the  master.  If  the  servant  feels  himself  aggriev- 
ed, or  ill«treated  by  his  master,  he  has  a  right  of  complaining  to  a  Magistrate,  who,  if 
the  complaint  be  well  founded,  has  a  power  to  deprive  the  master  of  his  servant  No 
evidence  has  been  adduced  but  in  commendation  of  the  treatment  of  the  convicts  and  of 
its  effects  upon  their  morals  and  comfort. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  manifest  that   where  two  or  three  Convicts  are  domiciled  in  a 
regular  family,  removed  from  their  former  companions,  and  forced  into  habits  of  industry 
and  regularity,  the  chance  of  reformation  must  be  infinitely  greater  than  when  they  are 
worked  in  gangs,  livii^  with  each  other  amidst  all  the  inducements  to  vice,  which  such 
a  town  as  Sydney  must  afford  them.    Nor  is  it  to  be  lost  sig^t  of,  that  in  the  service  of 
the  settlers  they  are  likely  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Farming,  and  that  if  from 
habit  they  become  well  behaved  industrious  servants,  a  further  possibility  is  opened  to 
them  of  becoming  prosperous  and  respectable  settlers.    The  expence  of  each  Convict  in 
the  service  of  Government  is  about  £  40  a  year.    At  the  same  time  a  free  labourer  at 
Bydney  could  be  hired  for  £70,  but  he  would  do  nearly  twice  as  much  work. 

The  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  Women  Convicts  was  as  two  to  one,  to 
vhieh  in  a  great. measure  is  attributed  the  prevalence  of  prostitution.    They  have^  been 
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generally  distributed  among  sach  of  the  inhabitants  as  demanded  them.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time,  to  which  the  Convicts  have  been  sentenced,  their  freedom  is  at  once 
obtained;  and  they  are  at  liberty  either  to  retarn  to  this  country,  or  to  settle  in  New 
South  Wales,  in  which  last  case  a  grant  of  40  acres  of  laod  is  made  to  the  unmarried 
men,  and  something  for  the  wife  and  each  child  of  those  that  are  married,  with  tools  and 
stock  (which  they  cannot  alienate)  and  they  are  besides  victualled  for  18  months  from  the 
Government  stores.  In  this  manner,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  establishing  themselves 
in  independence  and  by  proper  conduct  to  regain  a  respectable  place  in  society ;  and  such 
instances  your  Comittee  are  glad  to  learn  are  not  unfrequent« 

Twenty  two  years  have  elapsed  from  1788  to  1810  since  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales  was  first  settled,  during  which  period,  or  rather  from  1787,  when  the  Convicts 
were  first  embarked,  to  the  year  1813,  comprising  26  years,  the  parliamentary  grants 
for  the  expence  of  transporting  and  maintaining  the  Convicts,  including  the  naval  ex- 
pences  and  the  civil  and  military  establishments,  as  detailed  in  page  222  of  this  Work, 
have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £2,465,182  sterling ;  through  which  medium, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812— 
only  5513  Men,  2220  Women,  and  2721  Children  were  in  existence  in  the  Colony  in 
1810,  making  in  the  whole  11,952  inhabitants,  including  1321  in  Yan  Diemen^s  land  and 
177  in  Norfolk  Island;  and  of  these  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  part  were  Convicts. 
It  appears  only  necessary  to  state  this  simple  fact,  in  order  to  shew  the  impolicy 
of  establishing  a  settlement  in  this  distant  regie  n  of  the  world,  and  the  slender  expecta- 
tion from  the  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  of  its  ever  proving  otherwise  than  a  heavy 
expence  to  this  country,  without  any  hope  of  remuneration  from  its  trade  or  any  other 
advantage  with  respect  to  the  better  disposal  of  criminal  offenders  which  may  not  be  at- 
tained under  other  arrangements,  at  one  tenth  part  of  the  expence. 

It  must  ever  be  lamented,  that  in  the  choice  of  difficulties  at  the  time  the  British 
Government  should  have  been  induced  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  expedient.  None  of 
those  valuable  articles  of  commerce  are  as  yet  attempted  or  expected  to  be  produced 
which  can  alone  yield  a  profit  in  £urope,  loaded  with  so  enormous  a  freight  as  such  a 
lengthened  voyage  will  require.  Even  if  the  inhabitants  were  to  acquire  the  means  of 
purchasing  British  Manufactures,  they  have  no  medium  through  which  they  could  make 
remittances. 

The  ships  destined  to  carry  out  merchandize  could  obtain  no  freights  in  return. 
Neither  hemp,  flax,  nor  cotton  (were  these  articles  abundant  in  the  Colony)  could  enter 
into  competition  with  the  same  raw  materials  brought. from  less  distant  quarters  of  the 
world,  burthened  as  they  must  be  with  a  treble  freight  and  a  treble  insurance,  while  the 
wages  of  labour  in  the  Colony  being  higher  than  in  other  countries  mnst  enhance  the 
price  of  all  the  productions  of  the  soil.  An  accession  of  people,  and  a  trade  with  the 
neighbouriog  countries  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  not  benefit  the  parent 
state. 
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Under  ^mch  circumstances,  the  British  population  at  New  South  Wales  may  be  said 
to  be  lost  to  the  nation*  Even  if  they  could  support  themselves,  the  enormous  expelice 
of  a  civil  and  military  establishment  must  be  continued.  The  same  population  at  &e 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  North  America  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  highly  beneficial ; 
the  same  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  Convicts  would  be  easy  and  practicable, 
while  their  labour  would  be  highly  productive  to  the  parent  state  by  promoting  Navigation 
and  Commerce,  and  the  consumption  of  British  Manufactures,  without  any  expence  in 
the  civil  or  military  establishments  in  addition  to  what  is  already  incurred. 

The  reader  is  referred,  to  the  Table,  No.  12,  with  copious  explanatory  notes,  an. 
nexed  to  this  chapter,  for  a  general  view  of  the  power,  resources,  and  value  of  the  Colony^ 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  %  AND  ITS 

DEPENDENCIES  j 

»wiog   the  Population,  Number   of  Acres   of  Land   cultivated,   Shipping,  Value  of  Productions   raised,  Impofts    and 
Exports,  Circulating  Specie ;  and  an  Estimate  of  the  ^Amount  of  Public  and  Private  Property  in  the  Settlement,  as  %^ 
D^ndency  of  Great  Britain. — From  Authentic  Documents  and  the  best  accessible  information.    (1812.) 


POWER  AND  RESOURCES. 


hpoUtion ! — (A) 
Troops 

CofiTJctSy  or  Prifoners 
Settlers  and  Free  Persons 


Persons 

2,991 
1,711 

Total     11,950 


U«lit-(B) 

100,000  Acres  caltivated. 
Ad  hi/uMm  aocaltivated. 

ftippiog :— (C) 

laVestelfl. 
3,000  Tons. 
144  Men. 

btoalcd  Value  of  Prodoctions  raised  annaally, 

JDetodiDg  Escalenis  and  Fraits    (D)    £ !  69,500 

litimatod  Value  of  Eiports  -   .f  30,000 

idem    .     Idem      ImporU  (E)         •        .^59,750 


VALUE. 

PUBLIC  PROPERTY «—                                                      •   ■  '  '     j, 

F^timated  Value  of  Barracks,  Arsenals,  Pnblic  StoreS|  and  all  .J^^^ 

Pttblic  Buildings •    (P)  *WOW 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY:— 

Estimated  Valne  of  Landainonltifation  and  in  pas* 

tore  (G)'viz.  100,000  Acm  at  dS  per' Acre    . 
Estimated  Value  of  Houses,  Stores,  Merchandisee, 

Furniture,  &c.  .        •        •        •        (H) 

Money  in  circQlatioo,  estioiated  at     .  •         (I) 


£ 
500,000 

250,000 
10.000-^^^000 


V 


Grand  TUal  ^O^^OOO 


\ 


RECAPITULATION* 

Public  Property     i£lOO,000 
PriraCe     Idem         760,000 


4^60,000 


•tf^mmmmm^a^a 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


A)    Tbe  population  is  stated  firom  Numbers  2  and  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Transportatioiiy  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  10th  July  1819. 

« 

i)    It  appears  from  the  aboTe-mentioned  Report  that  rather  more  than  21 ,000  acres  are  cultivated,  and  that  74,000  are  held  in  pasture,  together  95,000,  to  which  it 
to  be  added,  perhaps  5,000  euUirated  in  Van  Diemen's  Land :  Total  100,000  acres. 

C}    Colonel  Collins  has  insfrted  in  his  account  of  this  settlement  a  list  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  ffom  all  parts,  firom  the  date  of  its  settlement  in  17S8  to  the  year 
*  1800.    Tbe  population  and  trade  have  however  greatly  increased  since  that  period. 

0)  Besides  animals  or  stock  (for  which  see  page  409)  there  are  raised  corn,  maize,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  and  vegetables  and  fruits  from  the  beginnhig  to  the  end  of 

the  year.    So  that  the  productions  annually  raisied  for  consumption,  including  stock,  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  ^10  per  head  for  the  whole  population,  amoontmg 
to  jf  1 19,500.    And  the  exports,  consisting  of  oil,  seal  skins,  coalj,  wood,  fcc.  at  ^50,000,  as  above  stated,  together  <£  169,500. 

1)  We  have  no  data  ibr  estimating  the  imports  into  the  colony,  but  from  the  quantity  of  liquors  and  other  articles  of  coniumption,  it  is  extremely  probable  they 

caonot  amount  to  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  £5  per  head  per  annum  calculated  on  tbe  total  number  of  inhabitants. 

>)  A  list  of  all  the  public  buildings  in  the  settlement  is  to  be  seen  in  Col.  Collin&*s  account,  J2d  Vol.  pages  308  to  313.  We  learn  from  the  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Transportation  in  July  1819  (page  14)  that  ^  tbe  expences  of  the  colony  are  considerable,— that  the  bills  drawn  in  the  year  1810  amounted  to 
**  j^2,600,  being  a  great  increase  upon  any  preceding  year,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  year  181 1  promised  to  be  still  greater,"  Tbe  public  stores,  barrackf^ 
Js,  and  public  buildings  uf  every  description,  must  bave  cost  a  sum  greatly  exceeding  <£100,000. 


V)    £5  per  acre  is  deemed  a  very  moderate  average  for  the  land  above-mentioned,  a  great  part  of  which  is  now  in  cuHivntion. 

I)  Two  thousand  buildings  of  every  description  averaged  at  ^lOO  would  amount  to  df 200, 000.  Merchandize,  furniture,  and  other  property,  £50fiO0i  Totat 
^S5O,000.    . 

)  ^550  in  oopper  were  seat  out  in  1799  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  under  which  the  inhabitants  laboured  in  making  small  payments.  And  it  appears  itmtk 
the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Transportation,  printed  the  10th  July  1812,  that  «£  10,000  in  silver  coin  have  lately  been  sent  to  tbe  colony,  great  imson* 
wenience  having  been  exper.enced  from  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  from  wheat  and  cattle  having  in  tbe  courts  of  justice  there  been  considered  as  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  debts. 


J  Oowernor  PhiHip,  in  his  account  of  the  settlement,  states  that  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  eleven  sail,  having  on  board  828  convicts,  and  a  detachment  of 
arinetf,  sailed  from  England  on  tbe  13th  May  1787,  and  after  calling  at  the  Canary  Isles,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on  tbe 
^b  Jaooary  1788.  Botany  Bay  being  fboud  much  exposed  to  strong  winds  from  the  eastward,  and  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  vessels  of  a  moderate  draught,  and  the 
m  lassda  la  its  immediate  neighbourhood  a  perfect  swamp ;  the  Governor  dermed  it  necessary  to  have  the  harbour  and  country  about  Port  Jackson  ezplorad,  distant 
Kmt  three  leagues,  and  finding  it  an  eligible  situation  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  with  a  fine  harbour  capable  of  containing  1000  sail  of  shipping,  on  the  25th 
'the  same  snootb  be  proceeded  with  the  squadron  under  his  oommand  to  Port  Jackson,  where  they  landed  on  the  south  side  at  a  tpot  called  Sydney  Cove,  and  begait 
le  settlesnent.  Sydney  Town  has  since  risen  on  the  scite,  and  is  the  seat  of  government  There  are  settlements  also  at  Port  Dalrymple,  and  Hobart's  Townin  Va« 
iesnea's  I*aiid,  which  is  a  Dependency  of  New  South  Wales.    Norfolk  Island,  another  Dqpendency^  has  been  abandoned. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ON  THfe  RBSOURCSS  WHICH  THE  NATION  POSSESSES  FOR  REWARDING  AND 
AFFORDING  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 
OFFICERS,  SOLDIERS.  AND  SEAMEN  WHO  MAY  BE  DEPRITED  OF  ADEQUATE 
MEANS  OF  SUBSISTENCE,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  RETURN  OF  PEACE. 

A  general  Peace  happUy  concluded  between  the  Allied  Power$  and  France. — The  new  $ituation  in 
which  the  United  Kingdom  trill  heplacedj  in  consequence  of  this  important  event. — An  estimate 
of  the  number  of  Persons  employed  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  CivU  employments  who  must 
be  discharged. — The  necessity  of  making  provision  for  their  styf^port^  and  with  a  view 
to  render  their  future  pursuits  beneficial  to  themselves  and  the  parent  state, — Measures  sug-» 
gested  for  that  purpose. — The  powers  possessed  by  Government  to  carry  these  measures  into 
ejfed.  without  inconveniencef  or  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  wUl  not  prove  ultimately  bene^ 
ficial. — Resources  for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  doss  discharged  from  the  JVavy.— » 
Resources  also  applicable  to  the  Army. -^Reasons  assigned  for  the  early  adoption  of  the 
measure. — Its  practicability  explained. — Its  advantages  elucidated. — Specific  details  relative 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  design  into  execution. — Refiections  on  the  effects  of  the  Peace.^^ 
On  the  means  of  removing  the  inconveniences,  which  may  arise  from  a  diminution  of  trade 
now  divided  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe. — A  crisis  thereby  created  in  the  state  of 
society  in  the  United  Kingdom. — The  necessity  of  making  this  crisis  by  previous  arrangemente 
ccdculated  to  procure  labour  for  the  whole  of  the  population. — Facilities  suggested  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object. — Suggestions  offered  with  a  view  to  the  disposal  and  reformation  of 
criminal  and  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  whose  numbers  must  now  increase. — Suggestions 
offered  for  the  beneficial  employment  of  such  persons. — 7%e  immense  sacrifices  made  by 
the  British  Government — The  great  merit  of  the  AUied  Sovereigns  in  contrUfuting  to  the 
restoration  of  Pectce. — details  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  British  Oovemment  and 
her  Armies  in  bringing  the  contest  to  a  favourable  issue. — TThe  peculiar  merit  of  the 
British  Oovemment  in  this  respect  elucidated  and  explained. 


At  the  period  when  the  author  was  directing  his  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  two 
preceding  Chapters,  a  Treaty  of  Peace  has  been  happily  concluded  between  the  Allied 
Powers  and  the  French  Government.  This  great  and  important  event  after  a  War  of 
more  than  twenty  years  will  imperiously  demand  various  new  arrangements  in  the  national 
economy. 

The   many  individuals    holding    superior  and  inferior  ranks  in  society,  who  most 
suddenly  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  deserve  serious  attentico.    The  num.*^ 
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ber  of  persond  in  the  naval^  mHitaryi  and  civil  departments,  augmented  beyond  all  former 
example,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

Officers  in  the  Naval  depariinents»  indading  Warrant  Officers  and  Midshipmen  18,61S 

and  Marines        •  1»128 

Officers  in  the  Military  department,  including  the  artiUerj,  engineers,  and 

Mflitia  *        .        .        .  .  ,  gl,00a-  S5,941 

Officers  in  the  Commissariat  and  other  departments  of  Government,  whose  i 

r  fi  00(1 

services  will  not  he  required  daring  Peace        •         •         •         •        .j  *        '  *^^ 

Seamen  and  Marines,  who  at  present  compose  the  British  navy  •  171,540      ^7 $9^ 

Noo^semmissioned  Offioen  and  IVivates,  who  compose  the  British  anny,  in« 

eluding  the  MSitia »0,000— 451,540 

Tdtsii~T    4f89,481 

Assmnrng  that  the  professional  services  of  two-thirds  of  this  number  will  no  long^er 
be  required,  it  then  follows  that  25,294  officers  and  301,026  non-commissioned  officers 
find  privates  must  be  thrown  back  upon  the  public ;  but  as  a  considerable  proportion  are 
foreigners,  who  may  probably  return  to  their  respective  countries,  the  number  of  Britidh 
subjects  may  be  estimated  at  280,000,  who  must  depend  on  the  labour  of  their  hands  for 
subsistence. 

When  it  is,  however,  considered  that  notwithstanding  the  drains  occasioned  by  a 
War  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  supply  both  of  agricultural  and  handicraft  labourers 
has  generally  exceeded  the  demand ;  and  as  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  must 
now  share  in  that  general  trade  from  which  they  were  in  a  great  measure  excluded 
during  the  War,  and  as  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  supposed  to  add 
to  its  number  an  additional  million  every  five  years,  it  is  plain  to  demonstration  that  some 

beneficial  and  desirable  resource  must  be  found  for  the  brave  men,  who  have  endured 

_  » 

the  excessive  fatigues  of  War,  and  successfiilly  encountered  Hhe  enemy  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  that  the  British  Government 
fortunately  possesses  the  means  of  providing  amply  by  gifts  of  freehold  property  not  only 
for  the  officers,  but  also  for  the  seamen  and  marines  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  respective 
habits,  and  also  under  circumstances  where  by  the  exercise  of  industry  they  may  arrive 
at  a  state  of  independence  and  comfort  as  the  certain  result  of  attention  and  per* 
severance. 

To  those  who  have  followed  maritime  occupations,  the  prolific  fisheries  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Canso  hold  out  a  fine  harvest,  as  the  reward  of  industry, 
while  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  whose  sole  dependence  is  on  their  half-pay,  and  parti- 
cularly to  those  in  the  militia  regiments  who  have  not  even  this  scanty  subsistence,  a  free* 
hoM  property  in  the  fertile  lands  in  Upper  Canada,  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  West 
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ladies  T^odld  not  only  afford  ample  employment,  but  that  species  of  ultimate  ease  and 
comfort  Tvhich  i^  not  accessible  in  the  parent  state- 
All  the  British  colonies  being  now  settled  with  interstices  of  crown  lands  between 
the  different  farms  and  plantations^  the  new  settlers  will  experience  few  of  those  hardships 
and  inconveniences,  which  attached  to  those  who  first  established  themselves  in  countries 
without  a  population  or  the  means  of  procuring  food  for  the  first  year.  ^  These  difiSculties 
are  removed,  and  the  expence  of  forming  establishn^ents  greatly  lessened. 

To  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy,  whose  habits  enable  them  to  prosecute  the 
fisheries^  a  two-fold  advantage  attaches.  While  they  are  enabled  to  cultivate  their 
freeholds  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  posterity,  they  have  a  double  resource  in 
the  fisheries.  They  would  have  the  monopoly  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  a  million  sterling,  heretofore  procur^  in  the  British  American  Seas  by  the> 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  population  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  i^dward's  Island,  rendering  it  impossible  to  furnish  the^ 
necessary  supplies.    They  would  also  have  an  eq^ual  chance  in  the  markets  of  Europe^ 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  out  encouragement  to  lieutenants,  masters,  midshipmei)^ 
and  warrant  officers  who  hay^  served  with  reputation  in  the  navy^  tb^re  is  no  doubt  bnt 
liberal  grants  of  land  would  fee  ni^de  on  the  banks  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  and  in  Prince 
Edward's  Islaiiid,  whei^  the  double  object  of  agriculture  i^nd  fisheries  could  be  carried  on, 
and  where  the  fish  coinprising  great  varieties  are  to  b^e  procured  with  comparatively  little 
labour  from  the  incredible  quantities,,  with  which  these  seas  abound  without  the  Necessity 
of  removing  auy  distance  from,  (he  land..  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  value  of  theisie- 
fisheries,  or  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  by  an  industrious  maritime  population 
sedulously  pursuing  this  branch  of  tr^^de^ 

To  th^  captain^s,,  subalterns,  and  privates  of  the  ariny^  an  option  may  be  given  as  to* 
the  country  to,  which  they  would  wish  to  remove.  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  may  possibly  be  the  choice  of  some»  while  others,  who  have  been  accustomedi 
to  tropical  climates^  may  prefer  lands  in  the  West  Indies^  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
the  Mauritius,  in  all  which  laboujc  and.  population  are  much  wanted,,  and  where  the  pror^ 
duce  of  the  soi^  particularly  in  the  West  Imiies  and  the  Cape^  admits  of  the  cultivation  o£ 
a  great  variety  of  valuable  minor  staples  in  addition,  to  grain  and  provisions. 

It  might  be  possible  fqr  every  officer  to  carry  with  him  a  certain  number  of  seamen: 
or  soldiers,^  who  had  been  commanded  by  him  during  the  War,  and  who^,  in  addition  tO: 
liberal  wages  or  a  share  in  the  fisheries,  should  be  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  a  certain  pojr^ 
tion  of  land  after  remaining  in  the  service  of  their  employers  five  years.. 

Where  officers  are  entitled  to.  half-pay  an  anticipation  of  5.  years,  would  probably  be 
granted  by  Governmenjt  in  order  to  form  a.  eapital,  and,,  as.  a  further  enoomragement,  tbe 
camp  furniture  of  ther  army  and  various;  useful  domestic  articles,  taken  from  dismantled^ 
liarr^cks  and  from  shipjs  of  war  laid  up  in  ordinary,  which,  although  they  cost  mutely 
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money,  would  sell  for  little  or  notbingr^  might  be  distributed  among  the  settlers,  with  a 
view  to  enable  them  to  furnish  their  dwellings,  and  to  carry  on  the  pursuits  of  husbandry 
and  the  fisheries.  For  this  boon  the  nation  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  additional 
demand  for  British  manufactures,  and  the  increase  of  trade  and  navigation,  wliich 
would  be  created  through  the  medium  of  well  directed  and  prolific  industry. 

No  country  in  the  world  ever  possessed  the  means  to  so  great  an  extent  of  placing 
the  brave  men,  who  have  fought  her  battles,  in  situations  advantageous  to  themselves  and 
their  country,  as  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  time ;  and  this  too  at  the  expence  of  that 
species  of  sacrifice,  which  a  husbandman  makes  when  he  throws  the  seed  into  the  ground, 
since  to  the  parent  state  they  will  ultimately  prove  most  abundant.  In  addition  to  the 
increase  of  property  thus  created  by  the  national  family,  a  hardy  race  of  men  will  be 
reared  for  the  navy  and  army  in  the  event  of  future  wars. 

The  great  art  of  Government  is  by  wise  and  appropriate  regulations  to  render  the 
national  industry  as  productive  as  possible  by  distributing  the  population  iit  such  manner 
as  to  attain  this  object  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  distribution,  however,  must  be  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  people.  They  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  to  promote  their  interest, 
and  add  to  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Encouragements  must  be  held  out  calculated  jto 
generate  a  reasonable  hope  that  their  expectations  will  be  realized*  ^ 

The  place  of  settlement  should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  those  who  might  be  inclined 
to  improve  their  circumstances  in  life  by  emigration,  and  those  hopes  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed by  any  relaxation  on  the  part  of  Government.  The  system,  as  it  relates  to 
every  colony,  should  be  previously  Organized  according  to  local  circumstances;  and  the 
species  of  encouragement  should  be  clearly  defined.  The  allotments  of  land  should  be 
made,  and  every  thing  prepared  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  on  the  spot,  previous 
to  any  embarkation,  and  the  passage  should  be  at  the  expence  of  Government. 

The  masters,  midshipmen,  and  warrant  oflUcers  in  the  British  navy  comprise  a  body 
of  men  amounting  in  the  whole  to  9,000;  of  these  at  least. 7,000  must  be  discharged* 
They  cannot  expect  superior  situations  in  commercial  ships; — and  if  inferior  ones  were 
accessible,  the  degradation  and  the  low  wages  would  render  them  unhappy.  It  would, 
moi'eover>  afford  but  a  scanty  subsistence. 

The  war  happily  just  terminated  from  the  vast  equipments  which  were  necessary  and 
from  its  unexampled  continuance  has  augmented  the  maritime  profession  to  an  extent 
very  far  beyond  what  took  place  in  former  wars.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  officers 
and  non-commissioned  oflSlcers  of  the  army,  and  with  a  very  numerous  class  of  people, 
I  who  have  been  supported  by  their  labour  in  fabricating  and  furnishing  the  various  articles 
required  both  by  tlie  sea  and  land  forces.  All  these  must  suddenly  become  idle,  while 
from  the  state  of  the  country  'it  should  seem  that  every  branch  of  industry,  whether 
agricultural  or  manufacturing,  is  at  present,  and  indeed  has  generally  been  amply  sup* 
plied  with  labourers  of  every  class  tad  description. 
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Peace  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  Uessinga  'vbich  can  be  conferred  opott  any 
nation ;  yet^  in  tbe  present  instanee,  it  will  not  add  to  the  resources  for  eitker  viaritime^ 
or  mannfactaTing  labour  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  trade  vhich  chiefly  centered  ia 
this  country^  in  consequence  of  the  singular  features  which  the  war  asauo^^  must  now 
be  divided  among  all  the  maritime  countries  in  Europe. 

The  monopoly  which  secured  to  this  country  the  supj^Iies  required  by  the  restored 
colonies^  and  ^e  advantages  resulting  from  the  produce  of  these  colonies  centering  in  this 
country,  must  pass  into  other  hands.  The  nations^  to  whom  they  have  been  ceded  by  the 
Treaties  of  Peace »  will  henceforth  enjoy  these  mooofM>lies.  This  is  not  stated  as  a  subject 
ef  complaint^  nor  is  the  policy  of  the  cessions  contested.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
additional  resource  for  labour^  which  was  created  through  the  medium  of  these  possessions^ 
must  cease  to  exist*  The  individuals  who  performed  this  labour,  whether  maritime  or 
otherwise,  have  lost  this  resource  without  finding  another. 

The  loss,  however,  will  not  be  unfortunate  for  the  country.  On  the  contrary^  it  will 
prove  beneficial,  if  it  shall  tend  to  arrangements,  which  shall  open  these  other  valuable  and 
prolific  resources  which  this  nation  possesses  beyond  any  other  country  perhaps  ia  the 
world  ;-*<^re8ources  which  lie  dormant  for  want  of  that  labour,  skill,  and  capital,  wbicb» 
to  a  certain  extent,  must  become  a  drug  in  the  parent  state,  but  which  are  in  great  den^od 
in  the  colonies. 

It  has  been  already  stated*  that  much  is  due  to  the  brave  mw  in  the  difibreot  depart* 
meats  of  the  navy  and  army,  who»  amidst  incalculable  fatigues  and  dangers,  have  nobly 
maintained  the  honour  of  their  countryt  and  ultimately  raised  it  to  the  proud  height  ta 
which  it  has  arrived*  To  these  men  the  r^ourcea  which  the  colonies  possess  will  enable 
the  Crown  and  the  JLjegislatuire  to  confer  ample  rewards,  wUch  ought  not  to  tie  dispensed 
with  a  sparing  hand.  Ihioogh  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  work  to  shew^  that  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  to  confer  benefits  in  this  way  without  precuringt  in  return^  %dvantagea 
still  more  produotive  to  the  parent  state- 
It  is  impossible  to  confer  a  greater  blessing  upon  a  nation  than  by  the  adoption  of 
practicable  arrangemeatsi  which  will  remler  the  demand  for  labour  somewhat  more  thaa 
equal  to  the  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  calamity  than  that 
which  exhibits  a  surplus  populatiou»  who  must  be  clothed  aad  fed— ^willing  to  labour,  but 
without  the  metns  of  finding  employment 

That  such  a  crisis  ia  to  be  apprehended  in  this  country  no  person  will  deny,  who  baa 
locked  accurately  into  the  state  of  society,  in  idl  its  intricacies  and  ranoufications,  and  con-^ 
tempfaktes  ait  the  same  time  the  period  which  has  arrived  when  vast  numbers  mmi  cease 
to  receive  the  w^es  of  the  state,  and  when  otberSft  whose  support  depended  on  the  coo-» 
tinuance  of  the  war,  can  no  longer  find  the  meana  of  subsistence* 

In  this  situation,  the  multitude  become  despwatCi — criminal  delinquency  pervadea 
every  part  of  the  country ;  the  demand  for  punisbiiimt  increases ;  and  die  geum'al  hap^ 
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pioess  and  eomfbvt  ^f  the  natim.  are  ajbrid^ed.    The  prtvileges  of  innocence  Me  evtvy 
where  invaded,  and  the  persons  and  property  of  the  subject  are  rendered  insecure. 

Sech  a  state  of  society  is.  the  never^failiHg'  resuU  ef  an  overflewiiig'  fnopQlaliofi,  where 
the  food  reared  is  not  equal  to  the  demaod,  luid  where  the  means  of  obtaining  it  by  tie 
disposal  iff  the  produce  of  labour  (the  only  medium  throug'h  which  it  eap  be  procured  by 
the  mass  of  the  people)  is  only  accessible  to  a  certain  part  of  the  community. 

It  (Might  not  to  escape  notice,  that  while  the  happy  termination  of  the  war  throws 
i>aGk  into  the  peaceful  walks  of  life  a  great  number  of  individuals,  who  derived  their 
support  ia  the  navy  and  army  from  the  national  purse,  an  increased  and  increasing  popu* 
lation  enters  into  competition  with  the  different  classes,  not  only  for  that  species  of  sub^^* 
sisteoce  which  is  obtained  from  manual  labQQr>  but  also  for  all  the  superior  situationg  im 
society y  and  at  a  period- too  when,  the  number  of  these  higher  »tuations  must  necessarily 
be  greatly  abridged. 

Amongst  the  officers  of  the  navy  asd  army,  who  must  retire  upon  Iialf  pay,  fliberal 
perhaps  when  the  national  resources  arc  coondered,  bat  totally  inadequate  to  the  means 
'  of  upholding  the  rank  they  have  sustained,)  there  are  many  men  of  great  enterprise  and 
talents,  who,  if  a  field  were  opened  to  them  in  the  colonies,  under  proper  encouragement, 
would  not  only  facilitate  their  general  improvement,  but,  by  augmenting  their  productions, 
would  also  increase  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  while  under  their  guidance,  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  agricultcpral  and  other  pursuits,  a  profitable  and  liberal  return  would 
be  found  for  the  labour  of  those  who  could  not  dispose  of  it  at  ali^  or  at  least  to  any 
advantage  in  the  parent  state. 

The  long  war,  in  which  this  conniry  and  tihe  continent  have  been  engaged,  may  be 
said  to  have  given  a  new  character  ta  the  state  of  society  in  every  part  of  Surope.  Th^e 
is  no  precedent  in  ancient  or  modem  history  of  such  a  state  of  things.  B^i^perience,  there* 
fore,  can  afford  but  little  aid.  It  is,  however^  a  matter  of  great  consolation,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  that  the  British  Government  can  meet  the  exigency  under  cir« 
cumstances  infinitely  more  favourable  than  any  of  the  Nations  of  Europe,  since  the 
means  exist  whereby  ample  provision  can  be  made  for  all  classes  of  her  redundant  popu* 
latiout  and  that  too  in  a  manner  which  may  be  rendered  not  only  profitable,  but  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  individuals  themselves. 

Even  in  the  character  of  labourers  and  servants,  dispersed  among  the  settlers  in 
extended  tracts  of  country,  the  unhappy  culprits^  who  have  been  destined  to  expiate  their 
offences  in  a  distant  land,  may,  through  the  medium  of  appropriate  arrangements,  be 
rendered  useful  to  their  country  without  incurring  the  enormous  expences  which  attach 
to  the  present  system ;  while  the  idle  and  dissolute  characters,  who  are  supported  by  the 
labour  of  the  innocent  part  of  the  community,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  resources  of 
'  the  state,  may  also,  under  proper  regulations  immediatdy  connected  with  their  own 
benefit,  be  rendered  useful  members  of  society  in  situations  where  temptations  to  vice 
cannot  assail  them,  and  where  labour  is  indispensable  for  their  support^  and  where  also 
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no  difficulty  is  opposed  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  nothing  likely  to.  occur  calculatecl 
to  disturb  the  progress  of  honest  industry. 

We  are  laudably  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  distant  r^on^< 
where  the  benign  lights  of  Christianity  have  not  yet  shone  forth ;  but  we  ferget  how 
little  its  divine  precepts  influence  the  conduct  of  a  gp-eat  body  of  unhappy  individuals 
at  home. 

To  enumerate  the  scenes  of  vice  and  misery,  the  premature  deaths^  and  the  incal- 
culable distress  which  attach  to  the  unhappy  prostitutes,  whose  increasing  numbers  not 
only  in  the  Metropolis  but  in  every  considerable  town  iu  the  United  Kingdom  would,  in 
the  details,  be  too  painful-— too  shocking«*-too  lamentable  for  public  disclosure.  What  a 
happy  change  to  these  most  miserable  of  human  beings  to  be  employed  as  servants  in 
countries  where  their  existence  would  depend  on  regularity,  labour,  and  industry* 

The  male  population,  who  support  this  mass  of  prostitution^  are  in  many  instances 
idU  and  dissolute,  constituting  not  a  few  of  those  herds  of  depraved  characters  who  live 
upon  the  labour  of  others,  and  do  nothing  to  promote  the  interest  or  welfare  of  the  state^ 
and  whose  numbers  must  now  increase. 

Where  obvious  benefits  and  encouragement,  although  in  a  certain  degree  remote^ 
are  held  out  to  individuals  however  reprehensible  their  pursuits  in  life  may  have  been^ 
always  attended  with  intervals  of  distress,  difficulty,  and  danger,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  many  of  them  being  found  disposed  to  change  their  course  oC  life,  m^ier 
the  prospect  of  ultimately  improving  their  condition  through  the  medium  of  honest 
industry. 

In  all  nations,  where  the  greatest  proportion  of  virtue  pervades  the  people,  there  is 
the  greatest  deg^*ee  of  human  happiness ;  where  idleness  and  vice  prevail,  there  is^  on  the 
contrary,  the  largest  share  of  misery  and  distress. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped,  that  the  exertions  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
immense  sacrifices  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion, 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  that  their  gratitude,  for  the  boons 
which  they  themselves  have  received,  will  excite  in  their  minds  a  disposition  long  to 
preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship. 

Without  detracting  from  the  merit  due  to  the  noble  exertions  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  other  minor  powers,  in  the  late  arduous  struggle ;  and 
not  forgetting  the  peculiar  merit  and  exalted  patriotism  of  the  Citizens  of  Hamburgh,  ia 
being  the  first  whose  overt  acts  manifested  their  abhorrence  of  the  then  existing  tyranny^ 
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and  the  first  free  state  who  yentured  to  shew  the  example,  and  thereby  to  give  an  impetas 
to  the  military  fervor  which  afterwards  so  nobly  shone  forth  in  the  North  of  Germany  )-— 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  great  and  meritorious  as  these  exertions  have 
been,  their  ultimate  success  is  to  be  ascribed,  under  Providence,  to  British  Councib^ 
British  Arms,  and  British  Resources. 

When  Russia  and  Prussia  determined,  in  1813,  to  follow  up  the  blow,  which  had 
crippled  the  enemy  under  circumstances  where  both  nations  were  greatly  exhausted,  not 
only  the  treasure  of  this  country  was  dealt  out  to  these  Sovereigns  with  an  unsparinr 
hand,  but  arms  and  military  stores  of  every  description,  and  army  clothing,  to  an  immense 
extent,  to  the  Allied  Armies,  with  an  alacrity  and  an  expedition  that  are  beyond  example^ 
without  which  aids  it  would  have  been  impossible*  to  equip  the  armies,  which  were 
necessary  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Grermany.  Sweden  wa9  also  subsidized,  with  a  view 
to  a  hearty  co-operation  in  the  great  cause* 

By  the  policy  of  this  country  also,  in  supporting  the  armies  in  Spain  at  an  almost 
incalculable  expence,  which  tended  in  an  eminent  degree  to  narrow  the  resources  of  the 
then  ruler  of  France,  considerable  aid  was  afforded  by  reducing  his  force  in  Germany. 
But  still  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  enemy,  in  bringing  forward  (notwithstanding 
his  recent  losses  in  Russia)  a  most  powerful  and  formidable  army,  so  as  to  render  the 
contest  doubtful,  after  several  severe  actions  an  (armistice  was  concluded^  which  might, 
have  terminated  in  an  insecure  and  injurious  peace,  while  the  gloHoua  victory  of  Yittoria 
in  Spain,  obtained  by  that  great  Captain,  the  immortal  Duke  of  Wellington,  gave  new 
spirit  to  the  Allies,  and.  also  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  other  powers,  who  had  not  yet 
come  forwar<l.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  British  treasures  were  also  laid  open  to 
Austria,  in  consequence  of  which  the  armies  of  that  power  were  more  effectually  enabled 
to  take  the  field^  and  the  same  example  was  foUowed  by  Bavaria,  Wirtemburo^h,  Badeui, 
and  other  minor  power9. 

It  will  not  be  attempted  to  be  denied,  that  this  combination  of  force  could  not  have 
been  obtained,  nor  could  it  have  kept  the  field  without  the  liberal  aid  of  the  British 
Government.  And  the  result  was,  that  the  formidable  armies  of  France  were  defeated 
at  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  were  ultimately  driven  across  the  Rhine,  and  inta  the 
territories  of  ancient  France,  which  was  soon  ai^r  entered  by  the  Allies,  (still  assisted 
by  British  subsidies,)  in  a  northern  direction,  while  the  Duke  of  Welling^n,,  comm^nding^ 
the  armies  of  England,  Spain,  aiid  Portugal,  made  a  powerfjal  diversion  ia  the  Southi^ 
defeating  the  enemy  in  several  severe  actions* 

By  these  combined  efforts^,  invigorated  and  strengthened  by  t^e  armies  and  resonrces 
of  the  United  Kingdom*  after  various  battles  the  Allies  ultimately  entered  Paris.  The 
Dynasty  of  the  Usurper  was  instantly  overthrown,  and  the  lawful  Sovereign  restored  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  after  suffering  an  exile  of  more  than  2Q  years.. 

These  great  achievements  and  most  important  results  have  restored  to  Russia,  Austria,, 
and  Prussia^  all  the  extensive  dominions  which  had  been  wrested  from  them  during  th^ 
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"WAt.  ^hey  have  replaced  upon  the  thrones  of  their  ancestors  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  "Sardinia,  and  most  of  the  minoi*  Sovereigns  of  G^ermany,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  common  enemy ;  and  they  have  ultimately  procured  for  Europe, 
a%et  a  lengthened  and  devastating  war^  the  blessings  of  peace,  with  every  prospect  of 
its  being  secure  and  lasting. 

While  the  beneficent  hand  of  Providence  is  humbly  and  gratefully  acknowledged  in 
producing  these  great  events,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  from  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
^avaria,  Wirtemburgfe,  Bad^n,  and  the  other  minor  states  in  Germany,  who  embarked 
In  this  struggle,  the  just  tribute  of  praise  for  the  noble  and  spirited  exertions  which  were 
made,  and  particularly  for  the  personal  share  which  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  sustaihed,  and  the  privations  and  anxieties  they  must  have 
experienced  in  the  arduous  coritest,  as  well  as  for  their  forbearance  and  magnanimity 
when  they  became  Conquerors,  so  unlike  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  ;  yet  it  is  impotoible 
to  forget  the  superlative  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Welling^n,  and  the  brave  army  under  his 
command^  for  the  share  they  had  in  producing  these  happy  results. 

Still  more  must  it  for  ever  be  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the  AUies-^the  lingular 
benefits  they  have  derived  frdm  the  Sovereign  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  While 
an  insular  situation  and  a  powerful  navy  tendered  this  country  invulnerable,  the  British 
Crovernment  and  people  nobly  came  fdTwfetrd  in  behalf  of  afflicted  Europe.  To  effect  its 
emancipation  her  blood  attd  treasm^e  flowed  in  streams.  The  pec^le  cheerfully  submitted 
to  the  heaviest  burdens  to  effect  this  object.  Public  and  private  benevolence  was  extended 
to  heal  the  trotinds  of  suflering  humanity  by  the  ravages  of  war  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Germatiy.  The  liberal  hand  of  the  natioh  was  stretched  forth  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  the  Soverei]gn  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  Prance,  who,  during  the  paroxism 
of  revolutionary  frenzy,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  British  dominions. 

To  almost  every  nation,  which  was  oppressed,  assistance  was  afibrded  the  moment 
they  manifested  a  disposition  to  tesist  themselves.  Even  Fftinbe  hei%elf  is  principally 
indebted  to  this  nation  for  the  happy  change  Which  has  taken  place  in  her  Crovernment, 
80  eminently  calculated  to  produce  tranquillity  Und  happiness,  after  so  many  years  of  severe 
sufferings  and  tyranny.  Her  commerce  is  restored ;  all  checks  to  industry  iiemoved ;  an 
exemption  from  oppressive  taxes;  the  removal  of  the  odious  and  heart-racking  con- 
scription J  and  a  free  Government. 

Nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  by  the  emancipated  nations  of  £urope,  in  which 
France  is  with  great  justice  and  propriety  included,  that  in  order  to  attain  all  these 
benefits  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  in  addition  to  all  her  other  sacrifices,  liberally 
yielded  up  to  France  not  only  all  the  most  valuable  of  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  which 
had  been  captured  during  the  war,  but  exonerated  that  nation  from  the  payment  af  a 
very  large  balance  of  money  due  for  the  support  of  prisoners  of  ^i^r.      The  Allies 
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have  received  all  their  possessions.  The  compensation  has  been  made  by  Great  Britain 
alone. 

These  facts,  so  honourable  to  the  British  name  and  character,  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
that  they  may  be  ever  in  the  view  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  who,  reflecting  on  the  cala- 
mities they  have  suffered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  20  years,  will  know  how  to 
appreciate,  and  conciliate  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain. 

The  only  return  that  can  be  expected,  is  a  free,  equitable,  and  liberal  intercourse  of 
Commerce,  and  a  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  this  boon  (if  it  can  be  so 
denominated)  it  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  withheld,  when  subjects  of  this  nature 
become  matter  of  future  discussion. 
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ERRATA. 

Page.         L$ne. 

1  2  from  the  bottom^ybr  these  read  those. 

2  8  for  are  read  is. 

6  20  for  0  read  of. 

7  1  from  the  bottom,  Jor  nad  read  had. 

46  15  from  the  bottom,  for  No.  10,  read  No.  9. 

53-         15  for  or  read  nor. 

66  4  from  the  bottom,  j^r  a  read  at* 

77  ^for  he  rcarf  the. 

85  note  2  from  the  bottom,  /or  0,424,876  read  60,424,876. 

96 
122 
122 
129 
184 
338 
3'40 
842 
376 

58 

64 


4  from  the  bottom,  for  ittances  read  remittances. 
19j^r  are  readia. 
1 1  from  the  bottom,  for  deserve  read  deserves. 

4  for  original  read  origin. 
10  from  the  bottom,  for  was  read  were. 

1  for  th  planter  read  the  planter. 

1  for  importation  read  importance. 
15  from  the  bottom,  ^r  eolonsied  read  colonised. 
14  from  the  bottom,,/^  these  read  those. 
17  for  principal,  r^a^  principle. 

251  for  for  the   further  term  of  one  year  from  the  10th  April  1814  read  ontit 
26j  the  1st  August  1814.     With  this  the  margmal  note  must  correspond. 
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improvements  proposed  in  the  public  ac* 
counts  252,  253,  254 

benefits  to  be  expected  from  new  modelling 
the  public  accounts  253,  254,  255 
requisites  indispensable  in  persons  investigat- 
ing the  public  accounts  252 

Abercrombie,  the  late  Sir  Ralph,  a  public  monument 
245 

Africa,  British  and  Conquered  Settlements  in,  viz. 
population  7,  47,  398 

value  of  property  in  each  settlement  60,  398 
value  of  new  property  created  annually  87^ 

98,  398 

value  of  the  exports  and  imports  99 
^1,107,418  paid  for  supporting  the  esta- 
blishments 219,  385 

progress  in  the  trade  to  Africa  883,  384, 
385 

disadvantages  for  more  than  two  centuries 
385,  386 

its  productions  385  note 
Statistical  Table  of  the  power,    resources, 
and  value  of  the  settlements  in  Africa  398 

Agents,  explanation  of  commercial)  71 

Agriculture,  how  it  may  be  improved  and  extended, 
particularly  in  Ireland  14,  ^,  24  note, 
25  note 

Board  of  25  note 

its  occupations  favourable  to  good  morals  28 
improvements  in  it  53,  67 
employs  5,500,000  of  the  population  65 
produces  £216,817,624  annually  65^  66 
18,000,000  of  people  depending  on  the  soil 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  subsistence.   66 


Agriculture,  its  importance  104 

number  of  families  and  persons  employed 
in  it,  and  their  income,   109,  124, 126 
parliamentary  grants  to  the  Board  of,  234, 
235 

Alderney,  its  population  46,  304.    Property  59,  304» 
New  property  97,  298,  304 
Statistical  Table  of  its    power,   resources, 
and  value  304,  306 

Aliens,  expences  in  the  Alien  Office  225 

Allies  423,  424 

Alum,  a  species  of,  in  wasted  coal  mines  68 

America,  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  viz. 
population  7,  46,  SIS 
fisheries  and  food  16  note,  311,  312 
value  of  property  in  each  colony  59,  313 
value  of  new  property  created  annually  87» 
97,  98,  313 

rapid  increase  of  the  trade  73  , 
value  of  exports  from  Great  Britain  99 
expences    of  the  civil  establishments^  &c. 

214,  217  note 

their  situation  in  1782   by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  308 

their  present  state,  and  resources  for  eml* 
grants  308,  311,  312 

a  tonnage  duty  proposed  in  the  fisheries  311, 
312 

Statistical  Table  of  their  power,  resources^ 
and  value  313,  314,  315,  316 
its  population  doubles  in  23  years  18 
value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
America  99 

expences  of  the  ^itish   North  American 
Colonies  to  1788  ie40,53S,266— -217  note 
American  loyalists  and  suffisrers  in  East  Florida  21^ 

215,  216,  217 
Anglesea,  37,  43,  44 
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Animals^  the  number  for  which  food  is  annaally  re« 
quired  in  the  United  Kingdom  66 

•Anne  Queen — loans,  duties,  taxes  179 

civil  list  revenues  180.    Other  taxes  181 
expences  in  this  reign  182,  18S,  184 

Annuities,  their  origin  and  progress  in  Queen  Anne*s 
reign  264,  265 
their  present  amount  292,  293 

Antigua,  its  population  46,  379.     Property  59,  879. 
New  property  97,  379 
historical  account  of  it  353 
its  extent,  soil>  productions  853,  354 
a  naval  station,  its  harbours,  form  of  gorem- 
ment  354 

quantity  and  value  pf  its  productions  raised, 

exported,  and  consumed  on  an  average  of 
f        years  378 

filtatistical  Table   of  its  power,  resources, 

and  value  979 
Argyllshire  39,  43,  45 
Army,  number  of  each  description  of  land  forces  47- 

number  of  persons  and  families,  and  their 

income  124,  126 

number  of  officers  and  men  127 

military  expences  annually  during  the  present 

reign  209,  210 

jg«7,949,405  expences  of  1812-13— 260, 262 
outstanding  demands  of  £2,9999402—294 
resources  for  the  employment  of  officers  and 
men  in  time  of  peace  808,  311,  312,  319, 
320,  323,  895,  417,  418,  419,  42o' 
proportion  of  officers  and  men,  whose  pro* 
fesslonal  services  will  now  no  longer  be  re- 
quired in  consequence  of  peace  417 
superiority  of  the  British  armies  196,  423 

ArU,  value  of  the  labour  94;  And  number  of  fami- 
lies and  persons  employed  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  their  income  109^  124,  126 

Asia,  British  and  Conquered  Colonies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  viz. 
population  7)  47,  403 
value  of  property  in  each  colony  60,  403 
value  of  new  property  created  annually  87, 

value  of  the  exports  and  imports  99 
Stadstjcal  Table  of  their  power,  resources, 
and  valua,   with  copious  explanatory  notes 
403,  404,  405,  406 

Austria  422,  423,  424 

Ayrshire  39^  43,  45 
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Baden  423,  424 

Bahamas,  their  population  46,   379.    Property  59, 
879.    New  property  97,  379 
the  soil  320,  372 

discovered,  in  1492,  by  Columbus  372 
progress  in  the  settlements,  inhabitants,  pro- 
ductions 372,  373 

the  trade  under  the  Free  Fort  Acts,  salt 
works,  &c.  373,  374 

quantity  and  value  of  their  productions 
raised,  exported,  and  consumed  on  an 
average  of  years  878 

Statistical  Table  of  tbfir  fowevp  rewm-cei, 
and  value  379 

Banfishire  39,  43,  45 

Balance  of  trade,  see  Trade 

Balances  in  the  hands  of  Beceiverv  General,  &c.  259, 
262,  294 

appropriated  and  unappropriated  public  ba- 
lances 259,  262,  294 

Bank   of  England,   its  circulation  je25,000,000  the 

richest  cpiporatiou  m  the  world  81 

^6,003,502  paid  to  it  by  Goveroment  since 

1802^240,  241,  242 

established  in  the  reign  of  VfSd.  HI.  and 
Mary  264 

on  what  termp  i\$  charter  wa?  extended  265, 

268 
Bank  notes,  their  convenience,  the  symbol  of  money, 

and  why  77,  82,  83,  85 

the  supply  regulated  by  the  deioand  85 
Bankers  and  Banks,  viz. 

profits   arising  from  chartered  and  private 

banks  65^  96 

utility  of  the  banking  system  explained  78, 86 

its  progress,  and  causes  of  its  prosperity  79 

its  connexion  with  the  general  circulatioo 

and  public  credit  80 

defects  in  the  pripciple  of  the  banking  sys« 

tern  80,  81  note 

871  chartered  and  private  banks,  whose  ca« 

pitals  amount  to  £40,700.000—81,  82 

trust  inve^tmejdts  recommended  as  a  security 

against  insolvency  82,  86 

amount  of  circulating  bank  paper  83 
Bapti$ms,  their  increase  in  ten  yeai?  in  England  and 
.   Wales  21 

their  number  in  1811   in  every  coun^  in 

England  and  Wales,  44 
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Baptisms,  their  nuadier  in  8e6diii4>  Ivftbuid,  and  Lon- 
don 45 

BirMooit  ito  papulation  46,  S79.    IVoporty  59,  S79. 
New  property  97,  S79 
historical .  account  of  it  847,  848,  849 
first  visited,  in  1605,  by  the  English  847 
subjeet  to  a  duty  of  4i  per  oent  on  oertain 
productions  849 

origin  of  the  famous  Navigation  Act  849, 
850 

ita  situation,  lands,  pop^ilation,  productions, 
hurricanes  350 

its  Ibrm  of  government,  legislature,  courts 
851 

a  white  population  the  origin  of  its  pros- 
perity 876 

caiises  of  pover^  among  the  white  settlers 
876,  877  ^ 

quantity  and  value  of  its  preductions  raised, 
exported,  and  consumed  on  an  average  of 
years  878 

Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources, 
'    and  value  879 

JBeriey,  ;S11,719|7W^  its  valqe  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1812—89 

Baronet,  origin  of  this  dignity  in  James  I.'s  reign  156 

Barrack  ezpences  ^16,887,819  ftom  1796  to  1814— 

Bemck  department,  s$e  Clothings— Sieves     ^ 

Bavaria  4€8,  424 

Beans  and  peas,  1^8,611,500,  their  value  produced  in 

the  United  Kingdom  in  1812-^89 
BedJbrdshire  29,  48,  44 
Bengal»  its  population  46 
Btrbice,  its  population  46,  880.    Property  59,  880. 

New  Property  97, 880 

Statistical  TaUe  of  its  power,  resources,  and 

value  360 
Berkshire  13  note,  27  note,  29,  48,  44 
Bermudas,  its  popidatioo  46, 879.    Property  59,  879. 

New  Propiarty  97,  879 

discovered,  in  1527,  by  Juan  Bermudas  874 

progress  in  the  population,  trade,  &c.  374, 

375 

value  of  itsprodactions  raised,  exported,  and 

conaumed  en  an  average  of  years  878 

Statistical  Table  of  its   power,   resources, 

and  value  879 

Berwickshire  89,  43,  45 

Betel  tree>  a  prednetien  of  Ceylen^  its  use  jOS 


Bills  of  exehange,  their  convenienee  and  utiBty  ex- 

plained  77,  82 
Births,  increase  in  difPerent  countries  in  Europe  20 
Borab^^,  its  population  46 
Books,  value  of  the  labour  employed  in  books,  See* 

in  the  United  Kiogdom  in  1812—92 
Boroughs,  in  England,  from  29  to  87 

in  Wales  87,  88 
Boulogne,sold  to  France  in  1550  for  £lfiB9fiSS  6r.  8d. 

sterling  148 
Bounties,  ;£7,153,245  paid  for  various  purposes  231 
Bourbon,  see  Isle  of  Bourbon 
Bourdonnau,  M.  de  la,  401 
Brecon  37,  43,  44 
Brids  earth,  its  annual  value  90 
Bricks,  value  of  the  labour  employed  in  this  branch 

.     in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1812—98 
Bridges,  parliamentary  grants  fer  bridges,  drc.  228 
British  Empire,  its  population  7,  47 

causes  of  its  prosperity  71,  72 

its  shipping,  via.  number  of  vessels,  tons,  and 

men,  and  value  of  its  exports  and  imports 

100,  101 
British  Museum,  ;f  195,290  granted  by  Parliament  227 
Buckinghamshire  29,  48,  44 
Buildings,  value  of  puhKe  buildings  in  the  United 

Kingdom  65 

£3,604,481  granted  for  public  buildings  226 
Burgess,  Captain,  a  public  monument  245 
Burials^  their  number  diminished  since  1780 — 20 

their  number  in  1811    in   every  county  in 

England  and  Wales   44 

their  number  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Lon- 
don 45 
Burke,  Mr.  201,  204 
Busbe,  Mr.  8  note 
Buteshire  39,  48,  45 
BuUer  and  oheese,  their  amnial  value  66,  90 
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in  1801  and  1811  distinguished  108 

improvements  proposed  108 
Ceylon,   its  population  47,  403.     Property  60,  403. 

New  property  98,  403 

its  situation  and  extent  399 

historical  account  of  its  trade  3999  400 

ceded  to  the  British  Crown  by  the  Treaty 

of  Amiens  400 

its  different  inhabitants  and  resources  400 

its  productions  400,  404,  405. 

how  its  revenues  and  resources  may  be  inv 

proved  400^  401 

Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 

value,  with  copious  explanatory  notes  409, 

404,  405,  406 

future  advantages  to  be  expected  from  it, 

as  a  British  possession  404 
Charibbee,  Leeward  Islands  S5U  352, 353,  354,  355 
Charles  I*  historical  account  of  the  revenues,  taxes^ 

extortions,  and  expences  in  this  reign  158» 

159,  160,  161,  162 

amount  of  the  revenues  l73 
Charles  II.  state  of  the  finances  in  this  reign  166 

expences  of  the  crown  for  one  year.  167 

parliamentary  grants,    revenues,    subsidies^ 

Ac.  168,  169,  170  ^ 

amount  of  the  revenues  173 
Cheese  and  butter,  their  annual  vakie  66,  90 
Cheshire  27  note,  29,  43,  44 
Christopher's,  see  &t.  Christopher's 
Cinnamon,  the  different  species  in  Ceylon  405 
Circulating  medium,  how  economised  77,  79,  80,  82^ 

if  any  depreciation  exists,  how  it  may  be  as* 

certained  86 

advantages  of  paper  276 
Civilization,  conducive  to  an  increase  of  population  3 
Civil  List,  progress  in  its  expences  175,    176,  177, 

180,    187,    200,   201,  202,  203,  204,  205^ 

206,  207 

good  effects  of  Mr.  Burke's  Bill  201,  20^ 

its  expences  for  1812-»259,  262 
Clackmannan-Bhire  39,  43»  45 
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Okrgy>  their  importance  in  the  state  105« 

number  of  persona  and  families  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  their  income  124, 
126 

Clive  Lord  9  note. 

CJlothingi  how  the  various  articles  of  army  clothing, 
not  wanted  in  peace,  may  be  disposed  of  to 
advantage  322»  418,  419 

Coals  67,  68 — ^their  value  produced  in  1812^90 

Cocoa  tree,  in  Ceylon,  described  404,  405 

Co£fee,  more  than  29,000,000  pounds  produced  an- 
nually in  Jamaica  S20 
rapid  increase  in  its  cultivation,  in  Jamaica 
329 

benefits  to  be  expected  from  encouraging 
its  growth  and  consumption  3S0,  3S2 
how  the  exportation  and  consumption  may 
be  extended  331 

93,155,192  pounds  produced  in  the  West 
Indies  in  one  year  331 
cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  cultivators  of 
it  332 

an  ad  valorem  duty  proposed  332,  333 
principle  in  the  sales  of  tea  at  the  India 
House  recommended  as  applicable  to  coffee, 
and  why  333 

increased  consumption  of  cofiee  not  likely 
to  affect  the  sale  and  consumption  of  :tea 
333,  334 

proved  by  a  comparative  statement  of  both 
334 

its  nutritious  qualities  335,  336  note 
amount  of  duties  of  customs  and  excise  on 
coffee  339 

quantity  produced  in  the  British  West  India 
Colonies,    distingubhing  the  quantity   ex- 
ported and  consumed,  and  rts  value  on  an 
average  of  years  378 
cofiee,  in  Ceylon,  described  405 

Coin,  estimated  amount  in  circulation  and  hoarded  in 
the  United  Kingdom  53  ' 

Idem    •    -    Idem  in  the  colonies  304,  313, 
379,  380,  382,  398,  403,  415 
.   restored  to  a  proper  standard  in  Elizabetirs 
reign  150 

amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  153,  157, 
161,  172,  224. 

Coinage,  its  expcnces,  223 

its  progress  during  the  present  reign  224 
'  amount  of  parliamentary  grants  for  thd  pro- 
secution   of  offenders    under   the  coinage 
laws  225 


Colonies,  their  resources  for  productive  labour  17/ 
87,  88,  116 
population  46,  47 
their  value  52,  59;  60 
the     conquered    colonies    estimated     at 
J^106,917,I90— 52,  60 
their  importance   to   the   Parent  State  53, 
72,  73 

annual  value  of  their  new  property  65,  97, 
98,  304.  313,  379,  380,  382,  S98,  403,  415 

susceptible  of  great  improvements  73 

shipping — number  of  vessels,  tons,  and  men 

100,  101 

salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Vice  Admiralty 

Courts  244 

Statistical  Tables  of  their  power,  resources^ 

and  value, 

viz.  9  Colonies  in  Europe  304 

7  Idem  in  British  North  America  313 
.  28  West  Jndia  Colonies    378,  379,  380, 
382 

4  Settlements  in  Africa  398 

4  Colonies  in  the  Indian  Ocean  40$ 

1  New  South  Wales  415 

53 

conquered    colonies    restored  by   the   lata 

peace  377  note 

in  Africa,  their  expences  and  disadvantages 

385,  386 

see  West  India  Colonies 
•Commerce,  £46,373,748    of  new  property   created 

annually  from  foreign  commerce  and  fihip* 

ping  65,  72,  95,  96 

foreign  commerce  explained  71 

406,350 individuals  employed  in  this  branch  72- 

number  of  families,   &c.  and  their  income 

124,  125,  126 

parliamentary  grants  for  its  encouragement 

231 

grounds  for  expecting  a  liberal  commercial 

intercourse  with  the  nations  of  Europe  424, 

425 
Commissariat,  fee  Clothing — Stores 
Commissioners  of  inquiry  and  examination  of  public 

accounts  229,  230 

expences  of  the  various  establishments  229 

for  pub'ic  purposes    idem    230 
Commonwealth,  jT  1,5 17,246  public  revenues  in  164S 

173 
Company,  Royal  Exchange,  its  establishment  185 

London  Ini^urance    idem    J  85 


\ 
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Community,  its  varioiis  daaset  described  with  refe*> 
rence  to  productive  and  unprodudive  labour 
104,  105,  109,  19Q,  131 
■even   classes,   exclusive  of  the  army  and 
navy  106,  107 

productive  and  unproductive  labourers  ex- 
plained 109 
-the  higher  and  midclle  classes  110 

Compensations  granted  during  the  present  reign  233, 

to  various  sufferers  from  public  calamities 
238 

Consignees,  explanation  of,  71 

Continental  system,  its  effects  69 

Convicts,  their  original  destination  219 

^1,505,384  expended  in  S8-9  years  in  main- 
taining them  in  the  hulks  220 
<£97,658  disbursed  in  building  a  penitentiary 
hoQse  221 

in  New  South  Wales^  their  first  settlement, 
and  expences  of  transportation,  &c.  2,465,182/, 
221,  222 

a  fine  field  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
their  beneficial  employment  894 

Cooke,  Captain  John,  a  public  monument  24^ 

Com  and  grain,    a  considerable  quantity  exported 
from  England  from  1701  to  1764—3 
rose  to  an  enormous  price  from  1796  to 
1811—3 

causes  of  high  prices  28 
extent  of  its  cultivation  in  the  United  King- 
dom 67 

Com  Trade,  report  of  the  committee  on  it  24  note 

Copper,  its  value  produced  in  1812  in  the  United 
Kingdom  90 

Cornwall  IS  note,  29,  43,  44 

ComwaUb,  Marquis,  a  public  monument  245 

Cotton,  amount  of  customs*  duty  for  five  years  339 

"  quantity  produced,  exported,  and  consumed 
in  the  British  West  India  Colonies,  and  its 
value  on  an  average  of  years  378 

Cotton  Goo^,  value  of  the  labour  employed  in  them 
in  18ie— 91 

Councils  British,  their  superiority  423 

Counties,  their  number  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland 
20,  ,42 

Craddock,  General  Sir  John,  390,  392 

Credit  upon  open  account  and  upon  security,  their 
importance  82 
^ee  Public  Credit 


Criminals,  how  they  may  be  r^idered  useful  to  thdr 

country  421,  422 
Croix,  tee  St.  Croix 
Cromarty,  shire  of,  39,  41,  43 
Cromwell,  imposts,  exactions,  expences,  &g.  during 

his  government  ^164,  165,  166 
Cumberland  13,  27  note,  30,  43,  44 
Cura9oa,  its  population  46, 38a    Pr^ert][.  59,  380. 

New  property  97,  380 

Statistical   Table  of  its  power, 

and  value  380 
Customs,  progress  in  this  revenue  156 

itt  amount   for  1812,  distinguis] 

Britain  aud  Ireland  258,  262 

charges  of  management,  &c.  paid  out  of  it 

258,  259' 


Great 


D, 


Danish  West  India  Colonies,  Statistical  Table  of  their 
power,  resources,  and  value  382 

Debentures  Loan,  their  amount  in  1812,  in  Ireland 
294 

Debt,  see  Public  Debt 

Dcmarara  and  Essequibo,  their  population  46,  380. 
Property  59,  380.    New  property  97,  380 
Statistical  Table  of  their  power,  resources, 
and  value  380 

Denbigh,  County  of,  30,  43,  44 

Derby,  County  of,  30,  43,  44 

Devonshire  30,  43,  44 

Discoveries,  parliamentary  rewards  for  usefiil,  231, 
232 

Distress,  i^,325,428  granted  by  Parliament  for  the 
relief  of  British  subjects  in  distress  237 
^,956,013  granted  by  Parliament  to  the 
suffering    clergy  and   laity  of  France  and 
other  foreigners,  driven  from  their  homes  hf 
the  atrocities  committed  in  the  progress  of  ^ 
the  French  revolution,  &c.  238 
relief  afforded  by  individuals  to  .foreigners 
in  distress,    amounting   in   less  than  three 
yeav  to  £600,000—239 

Dominica,  iu  population  46,  379.    Property  59,  379. 
New  property  97,  379 
uncultivated  lands  319     Coffee  settlements 
820 
discovered,  in  1493,  by  Columbus  359. 
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Dominicaf  progress  in  its  eultivation  $59,  S60 

in  178S  ceded  to  the  British  Crown  861 
jfiWyOOO  Toted  by  Parliament  to  the  sufferers 
from  the  invasion  of  the  French  ia  1805— 
288,  861 
its  form  of  goYemment,  soQ,  productions, 

rivers  361,  ^2 

quantity  and  value  of  its  productions  raised, 

exported,  and  consumed  on  an.  average  of 

years  878 

Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 

value  879 

Dorset  80,  43,  44 

Dresden,  relief  afforded,  in  1814,  to  the  sufirers 
from  the  war  2S9 

Duff,  Ci^tain  George,  a  public  monument,  245 

Dumbarton,  shire  of,  39,  48,  45 

Dumfries,  shire  of,  89,  43,  45 

Dundas,  Major  General,  a  public  monument  2  5 

Dung  for  manure,  its  value  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1812,  90 

Durham  30^  31,  48 

Dutch  Colonies,  Statistical  Table  of  their  power,  re- 
sources,  and  value  382 

Duty  on  sugar,  modification  of  it  proposed^  324,  825, 
826,  827,  328,  342 

on  sugar,  its  amount  for  three  years  329 
beneficial  effects  to  be  expected  from  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  coffee  331. 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  coffee  proposed  332, 
838 

causea  of  the  increase'  of  duty  on  tea  334, 
335 

modification  of  the  duty  on  tea  proposed 
334,  335 

Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  the  principal  pro- 
ductions of  the  West  India  Colonies  for  five 
years,  ended  m  1813— ^39»  340. 


E. 


Earthenware,  porcelain,  &c«  their  value  in  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1812—92 
Ebony,  in  Ceylon,  described  405 
East  India  Company,  pojpulation  of  their  territories^ 

7,  9,  47 

the  present  state  of  their  trade,   and  the 

amount  of  exports  and  imports  52  note, 

72  note 


' 


East  India  Company,  value  of  tf:3ir  tenritorfal  posses- 
sions 60,  61 

Statistical  Table  of  the  pop^lscion,  lands, 
shipping,  value  of  productions  raised  an» 
nuaUy,  exports  and  imports,  and  the  amount 
of  property  in  these  possessions  61 
amount  of  new  *'  perty  created  annually 
from  the  land  and  labour  65,  88,  98 
benefits  expected  to  be  derived  from  thia 
source  in  peace  88 

tf  10,542,186  granted  by  Parliament  in  loans, 
and  for  the  payment  of  military  expences^ 
&c.  243 

Ecclesiastical  purposes,  £1,3GI,707  granted  by  Par* 
liament  237 

Edinburgh  39,  43,  45 

Edward  I.  taxes  and  duties  levied  Ji.  this  reign  186. 
estimated  revenues  i^l50,000-— 139 

Edward  II.  taxes  and   contributions  levied  in  thia 
reign  137 
estimated  revenues  £luO,000 — 139 

Edward  III.  grants  of  money,  duties,  and  subsidies 
in  this  reign  137,  138 
estimated  revenues  £154,130—189. 

Edward  IV.  grants  of  money  and  extortions  in  thia 
reign  141,  142 
estimated  revenues  £100,000 — 143 

Edward  V.  142.    Estimated  revenues  j?l 00,000— 148 

Edward  VI.  taxes  and  revenues  in  this  reign  148, 149. 
estimated  revenues  jf 400,000— 158 

Elgin  89,  43,  45 

Elizabeth — finance,  revenues,  and  resources  in  this 
reign  149,  150,  151,  152 
public  revenues  estimated  at  1^500,000—158 

Emigration,  benefis  to  be  expected   in  the   Parent 
State  from  a  redundant  population  emigrating 
to  the  Colonies  16,  17,  18 
why  it  should  be  encouraged  17,  18,  117, 
419 

resources  for  productive  labour  in  the  British 
West  India  Colonies,  Canada,  &c.  explained 
16,  17,  18,  308,  309,  811,  313,  319,  320, 
821,  322,  823,  386,  390,  893,  417,  418 

Empire,  ue  British  Empire 

Enemy,  how  the  national  wealth  has  increased  from 
the  measures  of  the  enemy  71,  72 

England,  progress  in  the  popubttion  of  England  and 
Wales  from  1700  to  1811—10 
number  of  births  increased  1  in  30 — 20 
mortality  proportion  of  1  in  40—20 

3k 
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ED^aady  munbftr  df  its  cotmdes,  towii,  houses,  fuid  in- 
habitants in  1801  and  1811—20,  42.  ' 
increase  of  baptisms  25  per  cent,  in  ten 
years  21 

increase  of  marriages  exceeding  28  per  cent. 

Idem  21 

value  of  its  productions  doubled  in  sixty 

years  24 

increasednumber  of  its  houses  and  inhabitants 

in  ten  years  27  note 

number  of  its  houses — iohabitants— males — 

females— houses  building  in  every  town,  in 

1801  and  1811—29  to  37 

number  of  its  houses  and  inhabitants,  distin- 
guishing  the  towns  and    country  in  every 

county,  in  1811 — IS 

comparison  of   the  same   in  both  periods 

43 

number  of  houses — feunilies    employed   in 

agriculture,     manufactures,     &c.— -popula- 
tion— bi^tisms — burials— marriages  in  every 

county  in  1811—44 

its  population  46 

number  of  its  chartered  and  private  banks, 

and  their  capitals  80,  81 

its  shipping,  viz.  number  of  vessels,  tons, 

and   men  for  three  years  ending    1812 — 

100 

present  state  of  morals  in  England  121 

£55,995,123  net  public  revenues  for  1812  in 

England  and  Wales  255,  262 
Era  new,  produced  by  the  late  events,  how  it  may  be 

improved  116 
Essequibo,  see  Demarara. 
Essex  27  note,  31,  43,  44 
EulerS 
Europe,   British  dependencies  in,  viz. 

their  population  7,  46,  304 

value  of  property  in  each  dependency  59, 

60,304 

value    of  new   property  created   annually 

87,  97,  98,  304 

value  of  exports  and  imports  between  Great 

Britain  and  different  parts  of  Europe  99. 

importance  of  Table,  No.  7,  and  the  expla- 
natory notes  297 

their  present  slate  303 

Statistical  Table  of  their  power,  resources, 

and  value  304 
Europeans,  their  number  in  the  British  Empire  47 


Eustatia,  St.  see  St.  Eustatia 

Exchange  Royal,  see  Company 

Exchequer  Bills,  amount  of  interest  paid  on  out- 
standing, 259,    262 

when    this    mode    of  raising  money  com- 
menced 264' 
their  amount  outstanding  in  1812—294 

Excise,  amount  of  duties  for  1812,    distinguishing 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  258,  262 
charges  of  management,   &c.    paid  out  of 
this  revenue  258,  259 

Expenditure,  see  Public  Expenditure 

Exports  from  the  East  India  Company's  possessions, 
£13,630,901,  in  1812—61 
their  value  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  all  parts  of  the  world  71,  99,  100, 
101 

their    value  between   the  Colonies  of  the 
United  Kingdom   and  all  parts  304,   313^ 
378,   379,   380,  382,  398,  403,  415 
value  of  exports  from  the  East  India  Com^ 
pany's  Jierritorial  possessions  61 


F. 


Families,  their  number  employed  in  agriculture,  ma» 
nufactures,  &c.  in  every  county  in  England— 
Wales^Scotland  44,  45 
their    number     in    Ireland,    and    London 

45 

their  number  in  each  class  of  the  commu- 

munity  106,  107 
Farms,  see  Agriculture 
Farmers,  greatly  benefited  by  scarcities  of  food  21, 

22. 
Faulkener  Captain,  a  public  monument,  245 
Felons,  jf  106,606  expended  for  their  prosecuti6n  and 

conviction  22.5 
Females,  their  number,  in  1801  and  1811,  in  every 

town  in  England  29  to  37 

tlieir  number     •    .     Idem    .    •       Idem  in 

Wales  37,  38 

their  number    »    •    Idem    .     .       Idem  in 

Scotland  38  to  41 

their  number  in  every  county  in  England^ 

Wales,  and  Scotland  44,  45 
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Fever  InBtitutions,  their  utility  explained  19 

Fifeshire  S9>  40,  4S,  45 

Finance,    its  progress  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
193,  194 

the  knowledge  of  it  important  to  the  states- 
man and  why  257 

Mr.  Vansittart's  measure  of  finance  270, 271, 
272.  And  the  beneficial  effects  expected 
from  it  explained  272,  27S,  274 

Fish,  £16  to  £18  a  ton,  while  butcher's  meat  is  £70 
—15 
«       why  salted  is  preferable  to  fresh  15  note, 
corned  may  be  sold  to  a  great  extent  In  the 
country  15  note,  76 
gives  a  relish  to  the  potatoe  15  note 
much  used  in  Cornwall  and  the  maritime 
districts  15  note 

salted    accessible   to    the   poor    at   a  low 
>  price  76 

Fisheries,  their  productive  nature,  ftimbhing  food  for 
an  immense  consumption  15,  75 
rear  a  hardy  race  of  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  afford  beneficial  employ- 
^  ment  for  a  redundant  population  15  note 
their  incalculable  value  and  importance  in 
British  North  America  16  note,  809,  SIO, 
Sll,  312,  315,  316,  417,  418,  419 
their  value  in  the  United  Kingdom  55 
annual  v  alue  of  the  labour  employed  in  them 

65,  96 

may  be  improved  to  produce  £10,000,000  a 

year  and  how  75,  77 

number  of  persons  and  families  employed 

in    them,     and    their   income    109,    125, 

126 

how  they  may  be  improved  at  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope  393 
Flax  and  Hemp,  their  value  produced  in  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1812—90 
Flint  38,  43,  44 
Florida  East,  relief  afibrded  to  the  sufferers  there  215, 

216 
Food,    required    for    a    redundant    population     3, 
22,  23. 

the  kind  and  quality  of  it  considered  with 
reference  to  the  population  11  and  note 
difierence    of   living  in  the  northern  and 
southern  counties  explained  12 
may  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
25,000,000  of  inhabitanU  14,  25 


Food,    Mr.  Newenham*8    curious   Table  respectmg. 

it  25  note 

its  value  for  man  and  animals  in  1812— 

66 

furnished  In  abundance  from  the  fisheries, 
particularly  in  British  North  America  75, 
309,  310,  311,  312,  315,  316 
salted  fish  costs  considerably  less  than  animal 
food  15,  76 

beneficial  effects  from  an  abundance  of  food, 
which  shall  be  acceftsible  to  the  poor  117, 
118 

its  abundance    in  the  British  West  India 
Colonies  320,  321,  322 
Foreign  corps,  30,741  in  the  service  of  the  United 

Kingdom  47 
Foreigners,  £3,956,013  granted  by  Parliament  to 
foreigners,  who  have  suffered  from  the  atro* 
cities  of  the  French  revolution  238 
relief  afforded  by  individuals  to  foreigners  in 
distress,  amounting  to  jS600,000  in  less  than 
three  years  239 

amount  of  their  property  in  the  public  funds, 
the  principal  of  whidh  is  exempt  from  the 
property  tax  295 
Forces,  1,062,020  men  in  arms  in  the  British  Empire 

7,  47 
Forfar,  shire  of,  40,  43,  45 

Fort  Marlbro*,  number^^  of  persons  on  this  establish- 
ment 47 
Forts,  &c.    their  value  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

1812—55 
France  contained  26,363,074  inhabitants  before  the 
revolutionary  war  18 
her  population  doubles  in  50  years  18 
proportion  of  births  1  in  25 — mortality  1  in 
30—20 

her  desolating  power  under  the  late  govern] 
ment  of  the  tyrant  72,  196 
parliamentary  grants  for  relief  to  her  suffer- 
ing clergy  and  laity  during  the  progress  of 
the  French  revolution  238 
causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  and 
the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign 
to  the  throne  of  France  423 
munificence  and   liberality   of  the  British 
Government  to  the  French  nation  424 
Free  people  of  colour,  their  number  in  the  West  India 
Colom'es,  also  the  total  number  in  the  Bridsh 
Empire  46,  47 

3  K  2 
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f'rench  Colomes^  'Statistical  Table  of  their  poweri 
t680urcesy  and  value  382 

FriencUy  societies  277 

Funds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  consolidatedi  ba- 
lances, &c.  259,  262 

Funding  system,  its  origin  264 

objections  to  it  answered,  and  its  benefits 
to  the  country  explained  278, 279,  280,  281 
susceptible  of  many  improvements,  and  why, 
•  ,*  *.  289,  290 

rand  Sinking,  Mr.  Pitt's  measures  for  promoting  this 
fund,  which  from  Ist  August  1786  to  5th 
'    January  1813  arapunted  to  jir253,927,787— 
269,  270 

its  object  explained  273  ,. 
its  future  application  proposed  238 
amount  of  ihe  sinking  funds  to  the  5th  Ja- 
nuary 1813-^292 

FundS)  3  percent  consols  fell  to  54  in  1784,— causes 
of  their  depression  269 
causes  of  their  securi^,  and  the  confidence 
of  British  subjects  and  foreigners  in  them 
876,  277,  290 

the  various  sources  whence   they  are  de- 
rived 277 

benefits  arising  from  the  property  of  foreign- 
ers in  them  279 

beneficial  efiects  produced  by  the  dividends 
from  the  circulation  of  an  increased  active 
capital  284 

their  total  amount  in  1813  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  distinguishing  the  amount  of 
the  £Sy  £Sif  4^4,  and  £5  per  cent  per  annum 
capitals,  also  the  annual  interest,  annuities, 
and  charges  of  management  292,  293 
#017,721,629  average  principal  of  foreigners 
in  tlie  British  funds,  on  which  the  dividends 
were  exempt  from  the  property  tax  295 

l^undy,  advantageous  scite  on  the  banks  o[  its  bay 
for  enabling  maritime  labourers  to  carry  on 
the  double  object  of  agriculture  and  fish- 
eries 417 

Funerals,  £20,814  granted  by  Parliament  In  1806  for 
the  public  funerals  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord 
Viscount  Nelson  2^ 
^  Furniture,  value  of  household  furniture  in  dwelling 
houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1812 — 55. 
value  of  the  annual  labour  employed  in 
making  various  articles  of  cabinet  ware,  &c. 
93 

f  ifiHic,  amount  of  customs'  duty  for  five  years  ^39 


O. 


Gardens,  value  of  their  productions  In  die  United 
Kingdom  for  1812-^89 

Gentry,  number  of  persons  and  families  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  their  income^  in  1812 — 
124,  126 

George  I  public  revenues  and  expenditure  in  this 
reign  184,  185,  186,  187 

jOeorge:Il.  civil  list  revenue  in  this  reign  187. 

public  receipts  and  expenditure  188,  189. 
public  revenues  190 
peace  establishment  191 

'George  III.  short  historical  account  of  the  last  wsf 
196,  197,  422,  423,  424,  425 

Germany,  loans  and  advances  to  the  Emperor  o^  Ger- 
many, amounting  to  £7fi7(y,G0O-^246 
relief  affi>rded  in  1813  and  1814  to  the  su& 
ferers  from  the  war  in  Germany  239 
amount  of  the  debt  due  from  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  annual  interest,  annuities, 
and  charges  of  management  292,  293 
Mee  Austria 

Gibraltar,   its  population  46, 304.     Property  59, 304. 
New  properly  97,  304 
its  trade  and  importance^  as  a  British  posses- 
sion and  as  a  mart  for  commerce  73,  300, 
301 

value  of  exports  to  it  for  seven  years  99 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign  184,  299 

historical  account  of  its  sieges  299,  300 
Statistical  Table  of  its  power,    cesouices, 
and  value  304,  306,  307 

Ginger,  amount  of  customs'  duty  for  five  years  339 

Glamorgan,  county  of,  38,  43,  44 

Glass,  annual  value  of  the  kibour  employed  in  this 
manufacture  91 

Gloucestershire  31,  43,  44 

Gold,  its  amount  in  circulation  and  hoarded  in  the 
United  Kingdom  55 

the  quantity  produced  from  the  mines  exists 
somewhere  with  a  trifling  exception  84 
causes  of  fluctuation  in  its  value  85 

Goods,  see  Merchandize,  Manufactures,  Prize  Goods 

Goree,  its    population  47,398.     Property    6Q,  398 
New  proper^  98,  398 
Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 
value  398 
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Gk>yernmenty  beneficial  effects  to  be  expected  from 
giving  a  judidous  direction  to  the  national 
industry  4.  5,  9,  419,  420,  421 
advantages  derived  from  a  wise  and  enlight- 
«ned  government  6 

how  the  quantity  of  food  £or  the  people  may 
be  increased  15  note 
their  firmness  in  fcbe  late  war  196 
"benefits  anticipated  &om  encouraging  the 
emigration  ef  the  redundant  population  to 
the  Colonies  S06,  311,  312,  319,  320,  32S; 
3S0 

policy  of  extending  the  prodoction  of^  the 
miner  staples  of  the  British  West  India 
Colonies  336 

j^esQitrces  for  the  beneficial  employment  of 
officers  in  the  amy  and  navy,  soldiers  and 
'Seamen,  &c.  in  time  ef  peace  417,  41S, 
419,:420,  421,  422 

Cfo^a,  a  dependency  of  Malta  46,  59,  97«  301,  301', 
307    ee  Malta 

Craisi,  ita  l^eatest  importation  into  Chreat  iBritain  S2 
note 

ks  importation  from  Ireland  23  note 
its  value  in  1812  in  the  United  Kingdom  66, 

<jrrapes  may  be  cultivated  with  advanii^  m  the  Bri- 
tish West  India  Colonies  320 

<jras6,  its  value  in  1812  in  the  United  Kingdom  66, 
89 

£freat  Britain,  progress  in  its  pcfralation  from  1700  to 
1811—10 

its  population  doubles  'm  54  years  18 
increase  in  its  houses  and  inhabitants  in  10 
years  27  ante 

its  shipping,  viz.  number  tyf  v^esseis-— tons — 
men  100,  101 

-value  of  its  f^xpofts  and  io^orts  :99,  100, 
101 

amqunt  of  ita  public  rcTenues  258,  262 
die.public  expenditure  256,  259,  260,  261, 
^2, 

amount  of  its  fimded  debt  and  annual  in- 
terest 292,  293      I 

its  unfunded  debt  «nd  outstanding  demands 
294 

.unexampled  liberality  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  the  late  peace  424,  425 

£ii;!enada#  its  population  46,  379.    IVoperty  59,  S79. 
New  property  97,  379 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  176S — 193,  356 
4i3povered;  in  1498,  by  Columbus  355 


Grenada  historical  account  of  it  355,  356 

its  dependencies,  form  of  government,  popu* 

lation,  &c.  356,  357 

annual  diminution  in  the  number  of  its  ne« 

groes  375 

quantity  and  valve  of  its  productions  raised, 

exported,  and  consumed  on  an  average  of 

jears  378 

^Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  ttesources,  and 

value  37j9 
Guadaloupe,    iu  population  46,    380.    Pr<^erty  59, 

380.    New  property  97,  380 
.     its  restoration  to  the  French  on  30th  May 

1814—377  note 

Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 

value  380  *    ' 

Guernsey,    its    population  46,    304.      Property    59, 

304.     New  prtiiperty  97,  304 

its  shipping,  viz.  number  oi  vessels— tons^-^ 

men  100 

its  revenues  298 

iStatistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 

value,  with  explanatory  notes  304,  305,  306 
Guinea  Grass,  its  accidental  introduction  in  the  West 

Indies  explained  345 
•Gunpowder,  value  of  die  annual  laboib  employed  in 

making  it  9S 

H. 

Hackney  Coaches,  amount  of  thb  revenue  in  1812-««* 

258 
Haddington,  shire  of,  40,  43,  45       . 
Halif-pay,   number  of  persons  and  fii]n3le»   in   the 

United  Kingdom,  and  their  tmeome  in  1812 

109,  124,  126 
jEJ^unburgh,  th^  munificence  of  the  British  nation  in 

affiirding  relief  to  its  suffering  inhabitantria 

1813^239 

its  distmguished  patriotism  during  the  late 

Svar  422,  423 
Hanover,  relief  afforded  by  individuals  to  its  distressed 

inhabitants  239 
Harding,  Captain,  a  public  monument  245 
Hardware,  annual  value  of  the  labour  employed  in 

its  manufacture  91 
Harvey,  Captain,  a  public  monument  245 
Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  amount  of  this  revenue  in  1812 

258 
Hay,  ita  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

1812—89 
Heligoland,  its  population  46,  304*      Property  59^ 

304.    New  property  97,  304 
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Heligoland,  peculiarly  circumstanced  and  how  508         ( 

Statistical  Table  of  its  power,    resources, 

and  value  d04,  307 
Hemp  and  Flax,  their  value  produced  in  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1812—90 
Henry  I.  taxes  and  extortions  in  this  reign    1S3,  134? 

revenues  estimated  at  £300,000—135 
Henry  H.  taxes  in  this  reign  135 

revenues  estimated  at  «£200,000^^1 39 
Henry  HI.  revenue  of  the  customs  increased  to  £6,000 

a  year  136 

estimated  revenues  80,000Z« — 139 
Henry  IV.  taxes  and  duties  levied  in  this  reign  139, 

140 

estimated    revenues  £100,000 — HI 
Heniy  V.  state  of  the  public  revenues  in  this  reign 

140,  141 
Henry  VI.  taxes  and  subsidies  levied  in  this  reign 

140,  141 

estimated  revenues  £64,976 — 141 
Henry  VIL  events,  grants  of  money,  and  extortions 

in  this  reign  143,  144 

his  immense  wealth  at  his  death  144,  145 

public  revenues  estimated  at  400,000/.— 1^3 
Henry  VIII.  grants  of  money,  taxes,  and  extortions 

in  this  reign  145,  146,  147 

public  revenues  estimated  at  £800,000—153 
Herefordshire  31,  43,  44 

Herts,  or  Hertfordshire  27  note,  31,  32,  43,  44 
Holland,  births  estimated  there  at  1  in  23— mortality 

1  in  23—20 
Honduras,  its  population  46,  379.    Property  59,  379. 

New  property  97,  379 

discovered,  in  1502,  by  Columbus  366 

historical  account  of  this  settlement,  its  chief 

town,  trade,  productions,  revenues,  form  of 

government,  &c.  from  365  to  372 

Statistical  Tables  of  its  power,   resources, 

and  value  378,  379 
Hops,  their  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom 

in  1812—90 
Houses,  their  number  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, distinguishing  the  towns  and  country 

20,  27  note,  43 

increase  in  ten  years  20,  27  note,  53  note 

number  of  houses  in  1801  and  1811,  also 

the  number  of  houses  building  in' 1811  in 

every  town,  viz. 

in  England  29  to  37 

in  Wales  37,  38 

in  Scotland  38  to  41 


Houses,  their  number  inhabited,  and  uninhabited, 
also  the  number  building  in  1811  in  every 
county  in  England — ^Wales— Scotland  44,  45 
their  number  in  Ireland,  and  London  45 
estimated  value  of  dwelling  houses,  ware- 
houses, &c.  in  theUnited  Kingdom  in  1 8—1 255 
value  of  new  property  created  annually  in 
building  and  repairing  houses  in  the  United 
Kingdom  94 

Howe,  Admiral  Earl,  a  public  monument  245 

Hudson's  Bay,  number  of  persons  on  this  establish- 
ment 46,313 

amount  of  property  59, 3 1 3.    New  property 
97,  313 

the  present  state  of  the  settlement  311 
Statistical  Table  of  the  Company's  shipping, 
trade,  and  property  313,  316 

Huntingdon  32,  43,  44 

Hutt,  Captain,  a  public  monument  245 

I. 

Importation  of  grain  into  Great  Britain— the  greatest 
22  note 

Imports  into  the  East  India  Company's  territorial 
possessions — ^their  value  61 
value  of  imports  and  exports  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  year  ended  5th  January  1813 — ^7], 
100,  101 

may  sometimes  exceed  the  exports,  and  yet  the 
country  increase  in  wealth,  explained  73, 74 
value  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  fbr  six  years  99 
value  of  imports  for  three  years  ended  5th 
January  1813,  distinguishing  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  100,  101 

value  of  imports  into  the  colonies  304,  313, 
378,  379,  380,  382,  398,  403,  415 

Income,  amount  of  foreign  income  centering  in  the 
Parent  State  in  1812—65,  87,  88,  96 
value  of  new  property  created  annually  from 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  Colonies  87 
the  national  income  estimated  at  j^4,000,000 
per  annum  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, — 148 
see  Public  Income 

Income  Tax,  or  subsidy  levied  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV._140 
proposed  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  179 

Indigence  defined  110,  111 

innocent  and  culpable  causes  of  indigence 
111,  112 
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Indigence,  remediable,  how  it  may  become  useful  in 
society  113 

Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  113  note,  114 
note 

Inhabitants,  their  number  in  England — ^Wales — Scot- 
land, distinguishing  the  towns  and  country 
20,  27  note.  43 

increab^  in  ten  years  20,  27  note 
their  number  in    1801  and  1811  in  erery 
town,  viz. 

in  England  29  to  37 
in  Wales  37,  38 
in  Scotland  38  to  41 

Institutions  for  benevolent  purposes  227 

Interest  on  tlie  national  debt-^Exchequer  bills,  &c. 
259,  262 

progress  in  the  rate  of  interest  264,  266 
annual  interest  on  the  public  funded  debt  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  ended  in 
1813—292,  293 

Inverness,  shire  of,  40,  43,  45 

Ireland,  its  population  8,  10,  46 

susceptible  of  improvement  in  respect  to 
agriculture  and  civilization,— -its  resources 
8  note^  13^  14  note,  256 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  9,  13 
its  population  increased  by  the  use  of  po- 
tatoes 10,  12 

may  be  cultivated  so  as  under  improved 
husbandly  to  feed  10,000,000  of  people,  12 
and  note,  13,  14 

no  assessment  for  the  poor  in  Ireland  13 
supplies  Great  Britain  with  nearly  1,000,000 
barrels     of    grain,     &c.     amounting     to 
£3,000,000  sterling  13  note 
its  tillage  now  six  times  more  extensive  than 
21  years  ago  14  note 
its  population  doubles  in  46  years  18 
the  productions   of  the  soil  increased  four- 
fold in  60  years  24 

grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ire- 
land 23  note,  24  note 
number  of  banks  ^id  their  capitals  in  Ire* 
land  80,  81 

value  of  exports  and  imports  between  Ire- 
land and  ail  parts  of  the  world  for  three 
years,  ended  in  1813 — 100,  101 
its  shipping,  viz.  ntimber  of  vessels— tons- 
men  100,  101 
«tate  of  morals  in  Ireland  122 


Ireland,  public  revenues  of  Ireland  for    1812—255 

258,  259,  262 

charges  of  management,  &c.  paid  out  of 

th^se  revenues  258,  259 

public  expenditure  of  Ireland  258,  259,  262 

amount  of  its  public  debt  and  annual  in* 

terest  292 

charges  of  management  of  the  public  debt 

293 

Iron,  its  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  iQ 
1812—90 

Islands,  see  Colonies 

Isle  of  Bourbon  47,  60,  98,  403 

Isle  of  France,  its  population  47i  403.    Property  60, 
403.    New  property  98,  403 
discovered,  in  1505,  by  the  Portuguese  401, 
historical  account  of  it  401,  402 
ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  Crown  on 
30th  May  1814—401 
climate,  soil,  productions,  &c.  402 
how  its  resources  may  be  improved  and  ex- 
tended 402,  41 7«  418 
Statistical  Table   of  its  power,   resources, 
and  value,  with  explanatory  notes  403,  406 

Isle  of  Man,  its  population  46,  304.    Property    59, 
304.    New  property  97,  304 
its  shipping  100.    Amount  of  its  revenues 

259,  262,  297  note 

historical    account  of  it,   its   productions, 
&c,  297,  298 

Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 
value,  with  explanatory  notes  304,  305 


Jamaica,  its  population  46,  379.     Property  59,  379. 
New  property  97,  379 
uncultivated    lands  estimated  at  1,914,812 
acres  319 

rapid  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
and  the  capital  invested  in  these  settlements 
320,  329 

discovered,  in  1494,  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus 342 

historical  account. of  it,  its  soil,  productions, 
&c  312,  343,  34.4,  ^15 
its  form  of*  govern  me  t,  revenues,  number 
of  towns,  &c.  S^6y  S47 
quantity  and  value  of  its  productions  raised^ 
exported,  and  consumed,  on  an  average  of 
years  378 
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Jamaica,   Statistical  Table  of  its  powt.r>  resources, 

and  value  379 
Jamea  I.  public  mcome  and  expenditure  in  this  reign 

154,  157 

revenues  and  resources  of  the  state  155>  156, 

157 

public  revenues  estioiated  at    ^600,000-— 

173 

m 

James  IL  taxes  and  duties  levied  in  this  reign  171 

estimated  public  revenues  £2,001,855 — 173 

Java  47,  60,  98,  403 

Jenner  Dr.  benefits   derived  from  his  invaluable  dis' 
covery  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  232,  233 

Jersey,  its  population  46,  304.     Property  59^    304. 
New  Property  97,  304 
its  shipping  100 

historical  account  of  it  298,  299 
Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 
value,  with  explanatory  notes  304,  306 

Jewels,  Plate,  &c.  their  value  in  tlie  United  Kingdom 
in  1812—55 

Jewellery,  annual  value  of  the  labour  employed  in 
articles  of  Jewellery  92 

John,  estimated  revenues  in  this  reign  £100|000— 139 


K. 


Kelp,  its  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

1812—90 
Kent  27  note,  32,  43,  44 
Kincardine,  shire  of,  40,  43,  45 
Kinross,  shire  of,  40,  43,  45 
Kirkcudbright,  shire  of,  40,  43,  45 


L. 


Labour^  its  importance,  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
arising  from  productive  labour  3,  4,  49,  50 
of  the  people,  cause  of  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions 6 

resources  for  productive  labour  in  the  United 
Kingdom  16 

estimated  value  of  the  labour  in  rearing  and 
feeding  animals  in  the  United  Kingdom  m 
1812—66,  90 

greatly  facilitated  by  machinery  68 
the  various  sources  of  productive  labour  de- 


Labour,  tailed,  and  aie  value  of  new  property  createdl 
annually  from  each  source,  viz. 

agriculture  65,  66,  90,  96 

mines  and  mlnends  67>  90,  96 

maDufactures  69,  94,  96 

inland  trade  69,  95,  96 

foreign  commerce  and  shipping  72,  95,96 

coasting  trade  74,  95,  96 

fisheries  76,  96 

banks  80,  96 

foreign  income  88,  96 
estimated  value  of  the  new  property  created 
annually  from  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
Colonics  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
Kingdom  87,  804,  313,  378,  379,  380,  382,. 
398,  403,  415 

distinction  between  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labour,  and  the  e&cts  of  both  ia 
civil  society  103,  104,  105,  106,  109 
how  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation 
may  be  improved  and  extended  by  produc- 
tive labour  104,  106,  114,  115,  116,  322, 
323 

produced  by  the  state  of  poverty  110 
greatly  affected  by  indigence  HI,  112 
productive  labour  promoted  by  food  acces-- 
sible  to  the  poor  117,  118 
importance  of  giving  it  a  right  direction  11% 

257 

how  the  national  debt  and  taxes  operate  a» 
a  stimulus  to  productive  labour  281,  283yr 
284,  287,  288 

ability  of  white  settlers  with  respect  to  la- 
bour in  the  Colonies  examined  376,  377 
resources  for  productive  labour  in  the  Co^ 
lonies  arising  from  agriculture  and  the  fish- 
eries 390  to  395,  397,  417,  418,  419,  420; 
4^ 
Labourers,  the  various  classes  of  productive  and  un« 
productive  labourers,  and  their  income  109^ 
how  their  number  may  be  increased  with  ad« 
vantage  to  the  state  113,  118 
Lanark,  shire  of^  40,  43,  45 
Lancashire  13  note,  27  note,  32,  43,  44 
Land,  a  less  quantity  required  for  potatoes  than  for 
wheat  11 

how  it  may  be  rendered  much  more  produc« 
tive  in  the  United  Kingdom  12  note,  22 
Land,  a  given  portion  will  subsist  a  greater  number 
of  persons  under  potatoes  than  under  any 
sort  of  com  12  note 
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Lands,  number  of  acres  nnculttTated  in  Jamaica^ 
Trinidad,  and  Dominica  18  note,  SI 9 
their  value  cultivated  and  uncultivated  in 
the  United  Kingdom  55 
estimated  value  of  the  new  property  created 
annually  from  ihe  land  and  labour  of  the 
colonies  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
Kingdom  87 

amount  of  revenues  arising  from  the  Crown 
Lands,  258 

number  of  acres  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
in  the  Colonies,  and  their  value»  304,  313, 
S79,  380,  382,  398,  403,  415 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  liberal  grants 
of  them,  and  how  they  may  be  rendered 
productive  to  tlie  country,  328,  SSO,  395, 
397, 400,  418 

Law,    number  of  persons  and  families,  and  their  in- 
come, 124, 126 

Law    Charges,    £  197,500   granted  by  Parliament, 
225 

Laws,  a  revision  of  them  respecting  Society,  recom- 
mended 1 15 

Lead,  kB  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1812— SO 

Leather,  value  of  the  labour  m  this  branoh  for  1812 

—91 
Legislature,  an  improved  Census  of  the  inhabitants 
recommended,  and  why  108 
its  interference  necessary  to  encourage  an 
augmentation  of  food  for  an  increasing  popu- 
lation of  200,000  souls  annually,  14 
how  the  banking  system  may  be  improved  by 
its  salutary  interference,  86 
how  the  state  of  indigence  may  be  remedied, 

lis 

Leicestershire,  32,  33, 43,  44 

Leipsic,  relief  afforded,  in  1814,  to  the  sufferers  from 

the  War,  239 

the  armies  of  France  defeated  at  the  gi^sat 

battle  fought  there  in  1813 — 423 
Lincolnshire,  33,  43, 44 
Linens,  value  of  the  labour  in  this  manufacture  in 

1812—91 
Linlithgow,  shire  of,  40,  43,  45 
Loans,  £  453,617,455  sterlmg  raised  in  the  United 

Kingdom  in  20  years !  50,  53  note. 

raised  under  various  Acts  of    Parliament 
Loans,    since  the  accession  of  George  IIL  detailed 

1 99  note. 


Loans,     munificence  of  the  Britisli  nation  in  raising 

£27,406,196  for  foreign  powers,  246,  247, 

248 

amount  furnished   to  foreign    countries  in 

1812—261,  262 

paid  into  the  Exchequers  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  5  January, 

1813—259,  262 

their  progress  in  the  reigns  of  William  III, 

and  Queen  Anne,  264,  265 

origin  of  the  practice  of  adding  an  artificial 

to  the  real  capital,  267 

£  64,755,700  raised  in  one  year !  275 

benefits  derived  from  Loans,  280,  281,  283 
Logwood,  amount  of  the  customs'  duty  for  5  years, 

339 
London,  see  Metropolis. 
Lotteries,  the  first  drawn  in  England,  in  James  I/s 

reign,  157 

their  progress,  264,  266 
amount  of  this  revenue  for  4be  jear  1812, 
258 
Lucia  St,  see  St.  Lucia* 


M. 


Machinery,  beneficial  effects  derived  fVom  its  applica- 
tion to  manufactures,  53,  68^  116 
consequences  of  its  abridgment  of  labour, 
322 

Madras,  its  population,  47 

Mahogany,  amount  of  the  customs'  duty  for  5  3rear9, 
339 

mode  of  cutting  the  Tree,  &c.  at  Honduras^ 
369,  370 

Maitland,  General,  400 

Males,  their  number,  ia  1801  and  1811,  in  every  town 
in  Great  Britain,  29  to  41.  And  in  each 
county,  44,  45 

Malignancy,  an  oppressive  tax  levied  by  the  long  par« 
liament,  163 

Malta,  including  Goza.  its  population  46,  304.    Pro- 
perty 59,  304.    New  property  97,  304 
its  ^political  and  commercial  importance,  7S§ 
99,  801,  302 
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Malta,  Statistical  Table  of-  its  power,  resources,  and 

value,  304,  307 
Malthus  on  population,  2  note 
Mariegalante,  46,  59^  97,  380 
Marines,  their  number  in  1812 — 47,  127 
Marriages,  increased  26  per  cent  in  England  and  35 
in  Wales,  in  10  years,  21 
their  number  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Metropolis,  44,  45 
Martinique,  46, 59,  97,  377,  note,.  380 
Martin's  St,  see  St.  Martin's. 

Marjy  subsidies,  duties,  and  exactions  In  this  reign 
149 

public  revenues    estimated   at  £450,000 — 
153 
Manufactures,  improved  by  ingenious  machinery  53, 
68,  1 16 
•  their  estimated  value  in  the  United  King- 

dom in  1812—55 

value  of  ihelabour  employed  in  them  fori  812, 
estimated  at  £114,230,000,  and  how  65,69, 
91 ,  92, 93,  94,  96 

3,000,000  persons  employed  in  more  than 
forty  different  fabrics  of  British  manufac- 
tures  68 

how  an  extensive  sale  of  them  may  be 
promoted  78,  116,  322,  336,  390,  397, 
419 

value  of  British  and  Irish  manufactures  ex- 
ported and  consumed  on  an  average  of  the 
last  tliree  years  69 

their  value  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
for    six  years,   distinguishing    British    and 
Irish  manufactures  99,  100 
number  of  persons  and  families  employed  in 
them,  and  their  income  125,  126 
Mauritius,  see  Isle  of  France 
Meal  weekly,  retrenchment  of  it,  a  tax  imposed  by 

the  Long  Parliament  162 
Merchandize,  its  value   in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1812—55 

its  real  value  explained  75 
value  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  six  se- 
veral years  99,  100 
Merchants,  their  occupation  explained  71 
Melasses,   amount  of  custums'  duty   for   five  years 
339 

the  quantity  and  value  of  it  produced  in 
the  British  West  Indies  on  an  average  of 
years  378 


Merionethshire  38,  43,  44 

Metropolis,  its  population  from  1700  to  1811  inclu* 

sive  27 

number  of  its  houses,  families,  population, 

baptisms,  burials,  marriages  in  181  i — 45 
Middlesex,  33, 43,  44 
Militias,  their  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  ia 

1812—47 
Mines    *\  their  estimated  value  in  the  United  King- 
and       i    dom  in  1812—55 
Mmerals  Rvalue  of  new  property  created  annually 

from  them  65,  90,  96 
Minorca,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  Queen  Anne's 

reign  184 
Mint,  amount  of  parliamentary  grants  to  defray  ex- 

pences  to  1813 — ^223 

expences  for  the  year  ended  in  1813 — 259, 

262 
Money,  economised  with  advantage  to  the  state,  and 

how  77,  78 

immense  sums  paid  through  the  medium  of 

bankers  78 

disadvantages  arising  from  the  use  of  the 

precious  metals,  as  the  circulating  medium, 

78,  79 

may  be  considered  an  article  of  commerce, 

and  why  84 

disadvantageous  mode  of  borrowing  money 

in    the    reign    of    George    II.     268    and 

note 
Monmouthshire,  33, 43,  44 
Monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  152 
Montgomeryshire,  38,  43,  44 
Montague,  captain,  a  public  monument  245 
Montserrat,   its  population    46,  379.     Property  59, 

379 

new  property  97,  379 

its  first  settlement  in  1632,  government,  &c. 

854 

quantity  and  value  of  its  productions  raised, 
exported,  and  consumed  on  an  average  of 
years  378 

statistical  account  of  its  power,  resources, 

and  value  379 
Monuments,  parliamentary  grants  for  monumaats  for 

individuals  to  commemorate  eminent  public 

services  245 
Moore,  Sir  John,  a  public  monument  245 
Morals,  their    present  state    in  England,  Scotland^ 

and  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  for  improve-* 

ment,  121,  1^,  123 
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Morocco,  value  of  arms  and  stores  supplied  to  its 

emperor  in  1812 — 248 
Mortally  in  diilerent  countries  in  Europe  compared 

20 
Mosse,  Captain,  a  public  monument,  245 
Museum,    jf  195,290  granted  by  parliament  iTor  the 

British  Museum  227 


N. 


Nairn,  shire  of,  40,  43,  45 

National  debt,  see  Public  Debt 

Naval  expences,  their  annual  amount  during  the  pre- 
sent reign  207,  208,  209 

Navigatioi),  parliamentary  grants^for  the  encourage- 
ment of  it  231 
how  it  may  be  improved  and  extended  419 

Navigation  Act,  its  origin  350 

Navy,  number  of  officers  and  men  47,  127,  417 

number  of  persons  and  families,  and  their  in- 
come 124,  126 

its  expences  for  the  year  ended  in  1813 — 
260,  262,  294 

resources  for  the  beneficial  employment  of 
officers  and  men  in  time  of  peace  308,  311, 
312,  319,  320,  322,  395,  417,  418,  419, 
420 

their  number  whose  professional  services  will 
now  no  longer  be  required  in  consequence  of' 
peace  417 

Negro  labourers,  their  number  in  the  British  empire 
7.  47 

1 ,006,896  in  the  West  India  colonies  7,  47, 
382 

Nelson,  the  late  Lord  Viscount,  honours  and  a  public 
monument  244,  245,  246 

Nevis,  its  population  46,    379.      Property  59,  379. 
]^ew  property  97,  379 
first  settled  in   1628,  its  government,  &c. 
352,  353 

quantity  and  value  of  its  productions  raised, 
exported,  and  consumed  on  an  average  of 
years  378 

Statistical  Tables  of  its  power,  resources, 
and  value  S79 

New   Brunswick,    its     population   46,    313.       Pro- 
perty  59,     313.     New  property  97,  313 


New  Brunswick,  immense  value  of  its  fisheries,    rcr 
sources,  &c.  309,  310,  418 
Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources^  and 
value  315 

Newenhara,  Mr.  Notes  8,  11,  12,  13,  14,  25 

Newfoundland,  its  population  46,  313    Property  59, 
313.    New  property  97,  313. 
a  most  valuable  fishing  station,  &c.  310,  311 
Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 
value  313,  316 

New  Providence,  fee  Bahamas 

New    South  Wales,   its  population  47,   415.     Pro- 
perty 60,  415.    New  property  98,  415 
discovered,  in  1770,  by  Captain  Cook  406 
historical    account   of  this   settlement — its 
form  of  government -—  convicts  —  buildings, 
&c.  408  to  414 

cost  jf2,465,182  sterling  since  iu  first  set- 
tlement 413 

the  removal  of  the  convicU  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  British  North  America  re» 
commended,  and  why  414 
Statistical  Table  of  its  present  state  415 

Nobility,  their  importance  in  the  State  105,  120 

number  of  persons  add  families  of  this  class 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  income 
124,  126 

Norfolk,  county  of,  33,  43,  44 

Norfolk  Island,  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales, 
Jately  abandoned— ^e?e  New  South  Wales 

Northamptonshire  34,  43,  44 

Northumberland  27  note,  34, 43,  44 

Norway,   state  of  its  population— births— mortality 

19,  20 
Nottingham,  county  of,  13  note,  34, 43,  44 
Nova  Scotia,  its  population  46,  313.    Property  59, 

313.    New  property  97,  313 

immense  value  of  its  fisheries — resources, 

&c.  309,  310,  418  ^ 

Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 

value  313,  315 
Nurseries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their  annua)  value 

66,89 


O. 

Oatmeal,  chief  part  of  the  food  in  the  northern  couAr 
ties  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land 12 
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Oats,  tjieir  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom 

in  1812—89 
Orchards^their  annual  value.  Idem  89^ 
Ordnance,  military  and  naval,  their  value  in    the 

United  Kingdom  in  1812—55 

expences  during  the  present  reign  211,  260, 

262,  294f 
Oi*kney  and  Shetland,  shire  of,  40,  43,  45 
Oxfordshire  13  note,  34,  43,  44 


Paper,  $€€  Bank  Notes*-Circalaeing  mediums—Coin 
Parents,  force  of  good  example  and  moral  conduct  26 
Parliament,  exactions,  &c.  during  the  Long  Parliament 
162, 163, 164 

parliamentary  expences  during  this  reign 
230 

grants  for  miscellaneous  public  services  248 
see  Government 
Parsimony,  benefits  derived  fVom  it  118 
Paupers  12,  13  and  note,  26  note,  109, 125, 126 

Pauper  system,  its*  defects* explained  26 
Peace,  colonies  restored  by  the  late  treaf;y  377  note 
nevir  arrangemencs  required  in  consequence 
of  it  416,419,420,421 
Peace  establishment  178, 184, 187>  191 
Peebles,  shire  of,  41,  43,  45 

People,  their  resources  maybe  extended,  and  how  123 
Pelliam,  Mr.  268 
Pembrokeshire  38,  43,  44 
Penitentiary  house,  its  expences  in  building  221 
Pensions  to  persons  for  eminent  public  services  243, 

244 

amount  of  revenue  on  pensions  and  salaries 

258 
Pensioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  124,  126, 128 
Pepper,  the  several  sorts  in  Ceylon  described  405 
Perthshire  41,  43,  45 
Petty,  Sir  William,  on  population  3 
Physic  105,  124, 126 
Pimento  339,  344,-  378 
Pitt,  Mr.  245, 246,  269, 270 
Plantations,  see  Colonies 
Planter  in  the  British  West  India  Colonies,  his  dis« 

tresses  324,  325,  326,  327,  328,  329,' 330, 

338,  339 

lifMV  these  distresses  may  be  alleviated  326, 

327, 328 

his  situation  compared  with  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish &nner  337 


Police  115,  223 

Poor  13,  27, 115,  285 

Population,  its  general  principles  explained  2,  S* 
checks  to  it  2,  8,  25 
causes  of  depopulation  35 
when  it  doubles  in  America,  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  other  parts  of  Europe  3, 18,  19 
encouragements  necessary  to  promote  an  in- 
crease of  food,  and  how  3,  5/ 14,  16,  21 
importance  of  productive  labour  4,  5 
of  Switzerland  increased  under  every  disad- 
vantage 4 

how  war  or  famine  is  not  hurtful  to  it  5 
the  power  and  population  of  Ifome  dimi- 
nished by  importing  her  corn  5 
importance  of  accessible  fbod,   particularly 
corned  fish  and  potatoes  6,  15  note,  75 
of  the  British  Empire,  comprising  die  United 
Kingdom  and  53  colonies,  &c.  7,  46,  47 ' 
principles  of  the  Tables  on  it,  8,  9 
of  the  British  dominions  in  1760-^9  note 
its  rapid  increase  in  Ireland,  aTld  why  9, 10 
its  progressive  increase  from  1700  to  1811, 
in  Great  Britain  10 

resources  in  Ireland  for  a  redundant  popula- 
tion 13,  14 

food  tO'be  found  fo^  an  accession  of  200,000 
souls  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  14, 322 
causes  of  its  increase,  how 'proved  16, 19, 
21 

of  towns  nearly  equcd  to  the  rural*  popula- 
tion 20,28 

how"^  the  British  nation  may  subsist  a  great 
inciiease  of  the  population  without  de- 
pending on  foreign  countries  24  and  25 
notes 

greater  increase  of  houses  and  inhabitants 
in  the  towns  than  in  the  country,  fVom  1801 
to  1811—27  note 

Table  No.  1  exhibits  the  number  of  houses 
and  houses  building — Inhabitants,  male  and 
female  —  Baptisms  —  Burials^-Marriages  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  population 
of  53  British  and  conquered  colonies,  &c. 
from  29  to  47 

number  of  fiunilies  and  persons  employed  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  &c  44, 45,  126 
distinguishing  the  British  and  conquered 
transmarine  possessions  and  colonies  61» 
304,  313,  379,  380, 382,  398,  403,  415 
its  division  into  seven  classes,  exclusive  of 
the  army  and  navy  106, 107 
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Population,  Census  of  ISOt  and  ISl  I  explained— an 
improved  Census  recommendedi  and  why,  108 
resources  in  ihe  Colonies  for  a  redundant 
population  116,  31%  320,  321,  322,  363, 
S65,  390  to  395, 397, 400,  417,  418 
should  be  distributed  to  render  the  national 
industry  productive,'  and  KoW  4^19,  422 

Portugal  99,  239,  247,  293,  293,  424 

Potatoes,  recommended  as  the  chief  article  of  food  ac* 
cessible  ifo  the  poor,  and  why,  11  and  note, 
12  and  note,  15  note 

Post  Office,  amount  of  this  revenue  in  the  year  ended 
in  1813—258,  262 

Poverty,  the  source  of  national  wealth,  explained 
110 

Prince  Edward's  Island  46,  59,  97,  310, 313,  315,  316, 
418 

Precious  Metals — ^jef  Coin — ^Bank  Notes 

Prince  of  Wales's  Island  47 

Prize  Goods,  their  value  imported  into  Great  Britain 
for  6  years  99 

Property^  causes  of  its  rapid  increase — its  immense 
value  and  security  in  the  British  Nation 
48,  49;  50,  51,53,54 

value  of  public  and  private  property  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  53  British  and  con- 
qu<ired  Colonies,  &c.  52,  SS^  59,  60, 61 
ct*693,228,336,  created  annually,  and  how, 
63,  65,  98 

advantages  to  be  expected  from  official  es- 
timates 64 

its  value  in  the  British  and  conquered  trans- 
marine possessions  and  Colonies  87,  97,  98, 
304,  313;  379,  380,  382,  398,  403,  415 
value  of  new  Property  created  annually  from 
capital,  labour,  and  machinery  applied  to — 
agriculture  65, 66,  67,  89, 90,  96 
mines  and  minerals  67,  68,90,  96 
Manufactures  68,  69,  91,  92,  93, 94,  96 

inland  trade  69, 70, 95,  96 

foreign  commerce  and  shipping  71  to  74, 

95,  96 

coasting  trade  75, 95, 96 

fisheries  75,  76, 77, 96 

banks  77  to  86, 96 

foreign  income  87,  88, 96 
principles  of  the  Table  No.  4,  explained  103 
how  this  new  property  i^  distributed  among 
the  different  classes  of  the  conununity  109, 
124, 125, 126 


Property,  progress  in  the  value  of  it  285,  283 
Prosperity,  causes  of  it  in  the  British  Nation  71,  72, 

286 
Prostitutes,  how  they  may  become  useful  members  of 

Society  422 
Prussia  246,  422,  423^  424 
Public  Credit,  what  it  is,  and  its  importance  in  tlie 

United  Kingdom  79, 280 

closely  interwoven  with  the  Banking  System 

80 
Public  debt,  property  pledged  for  its  payment,  50, 

55,^60 

amount  applied  to  its  reduction,  and  the 
annud^  Interest,  &c.  in  the  year  ended  in 
1813—259,  262 

its  progress  since  the  reign  of  Will.  IIL 
and  Mary  264,  266,  267,  268,  269,  974, 
275 

to  what  period  paid  off  270 
an  evil  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice  278 
new  view  of  the  National  debt  281 
dntinction  between  the  Jbreign  deit  aad  do* 
mesiic  debt  ^Sl,  282 

benefits  derived  from  the   property  it  cir- 
culates 283,  284,  287 
policy  of  paying  it  off  questioned  287,  288 
how  it  promotes  the  security  of  the  Govern* 
ment  and  individual  property  28d 
its  present  amount,  and  progress  in  its  re- 
duction  —  Capitak  —  Interest^- Annuities- 
Charges  of  Management,  &c.  290,  292,  293, 
294,  295 

Public  Income  during  53  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
IIL  198,  199 
Public  income       1  principles  of  the  Table  No,  5, 
and  C  explained  257 

Public  Expenditure  i  detailed  for  the  year  ended  5  Ja- 

^  nuary  1813—258    to 

262 
Public  property,  see  P^roperty 

Punctuality,  its  importance  in  the  United  Kingdom 
79 


R 


Radnor,  county  of,  38,  43,  44 
Refinery  of  Sugar,   see  Sugar 
Renfrew,  Shire  of,  41,  43,  45 
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Resources  of  the  British  Empire,  how  they  may  be 

extended  16,  17,  24  DOte,  28,  75,  76,  88, 

508  to  312 

how  diminished  25 

see  Population 
Revenues,  historical  account  of  them,  in  England, 

from  the    earliest  periods   129i   130,    131, 

et  seq. 

Public  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 

the  year  ended  5  January,  1813—255,  258, 

259,  262 

how  they  may  be  increased  31  It  812,  327, 

333,  334 

amount  of  Duties  on  the  principal  produc* 

tions  of  the  West  India  Colonies  for  5  years 

ended  in  1813—339,  S40,  341 

an  important  fiscal  principle  339 

see  Resources — Duty 
Revolution,  causes  which  produced  it  172,  173 
Rickman,  Mr.  8  Note 
Richard  I.  Taxes  levied  in  this  reign  135,  136 

Estimated  Revenues  £150,000 — 139 
Richard  II.  158,  139 
Richard  III.  143 

Riou,  Captain,  a  public  Monument  245 
Roads,  &c.  parliamentary  grants  since  1760—228 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  shire  of,  41,  43,  45 
Roxburgh,  shire  of,  41,  43,  45 
Rum  339,  378 

Russia  18,  20,  239,  248,  422,  423,  424 
Rutland,  county  of,  34,  43,  44 
Rye,  its  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

1812—89 


S. 


Salaries  and  Pensions,  amount  of  this  duty  258 
Salop,  county  of,  34, 43,  44 
Salt  94,  373 
Sardinia  424 

Sark46,  59,  97,  298,  304,  306 
Scarcities  21 

Scilly  Islands  46,  59,  97,  298,  304,  305 
Scotland,     its    progressive  population  from  1700  to 
1811—10 

number  of  its  Counties,  Towns>  Houses,  and 
Inhabitants,  20,  42 
increase  in  10  years  27  Note. 


Scotland,  number  of  Houses — Houses  building — Po- 
pulation—  Baptisms — Burials  —  Marriages 
in  1812—38  to  41,  43,  45,  46 
its  Shipping,  viz.  number  of  Vessels,  Tons, 
and  Men  100 

number  of  its  chartered  and  private  Banks, 
and  their  Capitals  80, 81 
its  improved  state  of  morals  121 
amount  of  its  public  revenues  255,  262 
contrasted  with  Ireland  in  respect  to  po- 
pulation and  revenues  256 

Seamen,  their  number,  and  how  tliey  may  be  bene- 
ficially employed  on  the  return  of  peace 
47,  76 

Secret  Services,  j^,794,112.  granted  by  Parliament 
225 

Selkirk,  shire  of,  41,  43,  45 

Senegal  47,  60,  98,  384,  385,  398 

Settlers  in  the  Colonies,  ^ec  Resources,  Population 

Shetland,  see  Orkney 

Ship-money  159, 160 

Shipping,  their  increase  under  disadvantages  54 

their  value  in  the  United  K  iogdom  in  1 8 1 2 — 55 

their  value  in  the  Colonies  61,    S01-,  3LS^ 

379. 

380,  382,  398,  403,  415 

number  of  vessels,  tons,  and  men  employed 

in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  71,  100,. 

101 

Ships  of  War.  their  value  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1812—55 

Sicily  247 

Sierra  Leone  47,  60,  98,  385,  398 

Silk,  value  of  the  labour  employed  in  this  manufacturt 
92 

Silver,  see  Coin 

Soap,  value  of  the  labour  in  this  manufacture  in  1812 
—93 

Somersetshire  34,  35,  43,  44 

Southampton,  county  of,  35,  43,  44 

South  Sea  Company,  its  origin  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign  265 

Spain  99,  239,  2^7,  423,  424 

Specie  in  circulation  &c.  in  the  United  Kingdom 
55,  83 

amount  circulating  in  the  Colonies  61,  304, 
313,  379,  380,  382,  398,  403,  415 

St.  Christopher's,  its  population  46,  379  , 
Value  of  its  property  59,  379 
new  property  created  annually  97,  379 
discovered  in  1493,  by  Columbus  351 
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St.  Christopher's,  historical  account  of  this  Island,  its 

lands,  &c.  351>S52 

quantity  and  value  of  its  productions  raised, 

exported,  and  consumed,  on  an  average  of 

years  378 

Statistical  Table  of  its  power,  resources,  and 

value  379 
St.  Croix  46,  59.  97,  380 
St.  Eustatia  46,  59,  97,  380 
St  Helena  47 

St.  John's  (West  Indies)  46,  59,  97,  380 
St  John's,  see  Prince  Edward's  Island 
St.  Lawrence,  Gulph  of,  its  prolific  fisheries  417 
St.  Lucia  46,  59,  97,  362,  380 
St.  Martin's  46,  59,  97,  380 
St.  Thomas  46.  59,97,  380 
St.  Vincent  46,  59,   97,  192,  357,  358,  359,  378, 

379 
Staffordshire  35,  43,  44 
Stamps,  amount  of  this  revenue  for  the  year  ended  in 

1813—258,  259,  262 
State,  parliamentary  grants  for  expences  in  the  Secre- 
taries of  States  Offices  225 
Star  Chamber,  its  exactions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

161 
Steelyards,  the  privileges  of  this  Corporation  148 
Stephen,  taxes  and  extortions  in  this  reign  134,  135 
Stirling,  shire  of,  41, 43,  45 
Stocks,  .vfff  Funds 
Stores,  in  the  Commissariat  and  Barrack  departments, 

not  wanted  in  peace,  may  be  disposed  of  to 

advantage,  and  how  322,  418,  419 
Subsidies,  see  Loans 
Subsistence,  see  labour,  food 
Suffolk,  county  of,  35,  43,  44 
Sugar  323  to  329,  339,  376,  378 
Sugar  Cane  produced  in  Ceylon  405 
Surinam  46,  59,  97,  380 
Surrey^  County  of,  27  note  36, 43,  44 
Survey  of  the  number  of  Inhabitants,  &c.  in  Henry 

VIII.'s  reign  147,  148 
Susmitch  20 

Sussex,  county  of,  12, 13  note,  27  note,  36, 43, 44 
Sutherland,  shire  of,  41,  43,  45 
Switzerland  4 
Sweden,  19,20,  247,  423 
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Tables. 


No.  1,  Number  of  Houses  and  Houses  building— 
Inhabitants,  ^distinguishing  the  number  of 
families  employed  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, &c.-  males — ^females — baptisms— bu* 
rials  —  marriages  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, also  the  number  of  houses  and  popu- 
lation in  every  town  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  population  of  53  British  and  the  East 
India  Company's  Terriritorial  Possessions, 
and  the  number  of  men  in  arms  in  the 
British  Empire  in  1812,  Conquered  Colonies, 
&c.  from  29  to  47 

No,  2.  Amount  of  public  and  private  property  In  the 
United  Kingdom  and  53  British  and  Ton- 
quered  Colonies  with  copious  explanatory 
Notes,  also  the  present  state  of  the  Terri- 
torrial  Possessions  under  the  management 
of  the  East  India  Company  from  55  to  61 

No.  3.  Estimated  value  of  new  property  created  an- 
nually from  capital,  labour,  and  machinery 
applied  to  agriculture — mines  and  minerals — 
manufactures— inland  trade — foreign  com- 
merce and   shipping — coasting  trade— fish- 
eries— including  banker*s  profits  and  foreign 
income  amounting  to  jf43o  521,372,  and  an 
•     accession  of  new  property  in  53  British  and 
Conquered  Colonies,  making  the  aggregate 
amount  for  the  British  Empire  .£693,228,336 
value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
and  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the 
World  for  6  years  ended  in  1810.    Also  an 
account  of  the  trade,  comprising  the  shipping, 
and  value  of  exports  and  imports  for  3  years 
ended  5  January  1813  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  all  parts  of  the  World — with  a 
summary  recapitulation  of  the  same — froni 
89  to  101 

No.  4,  A  General  View  of  Society,  comprising  the 
various  Classes  of  the  Community,  number 
of  heads  of  Families,  number  of  persons  in 
each  family — male  and  female,  the  averaged 
yearly  Income  of  each  family,  and  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  Income  of  every  such 
Class  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
copious  Explanatory  Notes.  From  124  t<) 
128.         ' 
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INDEX. 


No.  5.    A  detailed  »Statement  of  tbe  PubKc  Income 
and  Public  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  viz.,  the  various  Revenues  and  Ex- 
pences,  for  tbe  year  ended,  5  Jannary,  181 3. 
And  a  summary  recapitulation  of  tbe  same, 
distinguisbihg  the  Revenues  of    England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.    From  258  to  262. 
No.  6.    Staten^ent  of  the  Public  Funded  or  National 
Debt,  comprising  the  various  Capitals — An- 
nua! Interest — Annuities — Charges  of  Ma- 
nagement; and  tbe  unfunded    or    floating 
debt ;  tbe  Aggregate  amount  in  Sterling. ; 
also  the  amount  of  Property  of  Foreigners  in 
tbe  Funds.  From  292  to  295. 
No.  7.    Statistical  Table  of  the  Population,  Lands 
cultivated  aud  uncultivated,  Shipping,  Value 
of    Productions  raised    annually.    Exports 
and  Imports,  circulating  Specie,  and  the 
amount  of    public  and   private    Property; 
shewing  the  value  of  each  of  the  British 
Dependencies  in  Europe,  with  copious  ex- 
planatory notes    S04fy  305,  306,  307- 
No.  8.    Statistical  Table  of  the  Peculation,  Lands 
cultivated  and  uncultivated,  Shipping,  Va- 
lue of  Productions  raised  annually,  exports 
and   imports,   fisheries,   ship-building,    cir- 
culating specie,  and  the  amount  of  public 
and  private  property ;  exhibiting  the  Value 
of  each  Colony  in  British  North  America, 
with  copious  explanatory  notes,  313,  314, 
315,  316 
No.  9.    Quantity  and  value  of  the  productions  raised, 
exported,  and  consumed  in  each  of  the  Bri- 
tish West  India  Colonies,  distinguishing  the 
principal  articles,  as  sugar,  rum,  melasses, 
coffee,    cotton,     pimento,    amounting     to 
^18,516,540  on  an  average  of  years.    Also 
Statistical  Tables  of  the  population,  lands 
cultivated  and  uncultivated,   colonial  ship- 
ping, value  of  productions  raised  annually, 
exports  and  imports;  circulating  specie,  and 
the  amount  of  public  and  private  property ; 
distinguishing  the  British  and    Conquered 
West  India  Colonies,  and  shewing  the  value 
of  e^ch  Colony,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
To  which  is  added  a  general  view  of  the 
same,    distii^uishing  the  British,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  Colonies.    From  378  to 

382 
Mo.  10.     Statistical  Table  of  the  population,  lands, 

ihipping,  value   of  productions  raised  an- 


^o.  10.  nually,  exports  and  imports  circulating  ape* 
cie,  and  the  amount  of  public  and  private 
property ;  shewing  the  value  of  each  settle- 
ment in  Africa  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  explanatory  notes. 
398 

No.  11.  Statistical  Table  of  the  population,  lands, 
colonial  shipping,  value  of  productions 
raised  annually,  exports  and  imports,  chr- 
culating  specie,  and  the  amount  of  public 
and  private  property ;  exhibiting  the  value  of 
each  colony  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the 
possession  of  the  Unil;ed  Kingdom,  with 
copious  explanatory  notes,  403,  404,  40d, 
'    .       406 

No.  12.  Statistical  Table  of  the  present  state  of  New 
South  Wales,  comprising  the  population, 
lands,  colonial  shipping,  value  of  produc- 
tions raised  annually,  exports  and  imports, 
circulating  specie,  and  the  amount  of  public 
and  private  property  ;  shewing  the  value  of 
this  settlement,  as  a  Dependency  of  the 
United  Kingdom*  with  explanatory  notes, 
415 
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Talents,  when  useful  in  the  State  109,  110 

TAmorinds^  amount  of  Customs'  duty,  for  5  yean 
339 

Tax,  amount  of  ]L.and  Tax  for  Ae  year  ended  5  Jan. 
1813—258, 262 

amount  of  Land  Tax  redeemed  292 
on  property,  iu  amount  for  the  year  ended 
5  January,  1813—258,  262 

Taxation,  an  important  fiscal  principle  339 

Taxes,  historical  account  of  them  in  England  from 
the  earliest  periods  129,  130,  131,  et  seq. 
Assessed,  their  amount  for  tlie  year  ended 
5  January,  1813—258,  262 
per  centage  on  collecting  them  279  note 
effects  produced  by  them    explained  285, 
286 

Tea,  consumption  of    it  not  diminished  by  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  Collee  332;  333 
proved  by  a  comparative  statement  of  both 
334 

causes  of  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  it  334, 
.     335 

Tea-plant,  discovered  in  Ceylon  405 
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Thomas  St  9ei  St  Thomas 

Tickwood  Tree,  in  C^lon»  described  4M 

Tillage  m  Lreland,  increased  six-fold  in  21  years  14 
note 

greatly  increased  in  Great  Britam»  and^  sus- 
ceptible of  being  stfll  more  so  25  note 

limber^  estimated  value  of  it   cut   down. in  1812 


Timber^  Tolls,  fte.|  their  Sralue  in  th^e  United  l^mgdom 

in  1812— 55 
Tin^  its  valae  produced  in  the  United  Slingdom  in 

1812—90 
Tithes,  dieir  valiie  in  England  and  Wales  in  1812«- 

BS 
Tobago,  46, 59,  97, 198, 862,  SSS,  880 
Tortola,  S54e  note. 
Towns,  their  number  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 

20,  42 

increase  of  their  population  injurious  to  mo- 
rals 27 

principal  towns  exceeding  10,000  inhabitants 

42 

number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in  1801 

and  1811,  in  the  towns  in  eveiy  county  in 

Great  Britain  43 

comparison  of  the  same  at   both  periods 

48 

number  of  houses  and  houses  building,  in- 
habitants, males,  females,  ih  1801  and  1811 

in  the  towns  in  Great  Britain,  from  29  to 

41 
Trade,  its  magnitude  and  extent  in  the  British  Empire 

72,78 

balance  of  it  against  the  countiy  during 

war,  and  how  85 

number  of  persons  and  ftmilies  in  trade,  and 

their  income  124,  125, 126 

causes  of  the  i^crease    of   foreign  trade 

286 

how  it  may  be  extended  4J9 
Trade  Inland,  value  of  the  labour  and    number  of 

persons  employed  in  it  in   1812^-^,  95, 

96 

explained  69, 70.    40,000  waggons,  Ac  em- 
ployed 70  note. 
Trade,  Coasting,  value  of  the  labour,  and  number  of 

persons  em^oyed  In  it  in    1812—65,  9Sp 
96 


I    Trade,  Coastmg,  number  of  vessels  and  their  ton- 
nage employed  in  it,  74,  95 
its  resources— «  nursery  fbr  seamen  75 

Trafalgar,  £  300,000  granted  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  served  in  the  batde  of,  245 

Transportation,  see  Convicts 

Trinidad,  46,  59,  97,  319,  363,  364,  365,  875,  878, 
379 

Turnips,  their  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1812—89 

Turk's  Island,  its  trade  in  salt  373, 374 


U, 


United  Kingdom,  see  Population,   Property,  Public 
Income,  Public  Debt,  Revenues. 
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Taccination,  its  salutary  eflbcts  expli^iied  19 

Vaccine  Institution,  parliamentary  grmts  in  aid  of  it 
236 

Vagrants,  their  number  in  the  UnitedKmgdom  in  181^. 
Ill 

Vansittart,  Mr.  his  financial  measure,  270,  271, 
272 

efects  expected  from  it  explained,  272,273, 
274 

Veterinary  College,  parliamentary  grants  for  its  sup- 
port 235,  236 

Vincent's,  St.  see  St  Vincent 

Virgin  Islands,  46,  59,  97»  354  and  note,  355,  378, 
379 

Vittoria,  iinportant  consequences  of  the  glorious  vic- 
tory obtained  there  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, 423 

Volunteers,  their  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1812—47 


W. 


Wales,  its  population  mcreased  by  the  use  of  potatoes 
U 
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WaleSi  number  of  its  countief ,  towns,  housesi  inluu 
bitant8  20,  42 

its  increased  number  of  baptisms  and  mar- 
riages 21 

increased  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabi- 
tants, 27  note. 

number  of  houses  and  houses  building,  inha* 
bitants,  distinguishing  tlie  number  of  families 
employed  in  agriculture,  manufiictures«  &c., 
males,  females,  baptisms,  burials,  and  mar- 
riages in  its  counties  and  towns,  in  1801 
and  1811,  37,  38,  43,  44 
its  population,  46 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert  267 

War,  principal  events  in  that  just  terminated,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  it,  196,  197,  200,  249, 
250,  261 

its*  successful  termination  explained,  422, 
423,  424 

its  advantages  with  respect  to  the  resources 
of  the  country,    284,   285,  288 

Wars,  expences  of  various,  178,  184,  187,  192, 
197,  267   269 

Warwickshire,  36,  43,  44 

Wealth  of  Nations,  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  peo- 
ple, 6,  103 

promoted  by  capitals  employed  in  agriculture 
and  commerce,  6,  53,  54 
causes  of  its  rapid  increase  in  the  British  do- 
minions, 51 

how  it  may  be  extended,  73,  llO,  123,  336 
resources. of  the  country  have  increased  with 
the  bans  and  the  public  debt,  and  how  279, 
280,  281 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  9 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  245,  423,  424 

Westcott,  Captain,  a  public  monument,  245 

West  India  Colonies,  their  population,  7, 46,379, 380^ 
382 

value  of  each  colony,  59,  379,  380,  382 
their  new  property  created  annually,  87,  97, 
98,  379,  380,  382 

value  of  exports  and  imports  between  these 
colonies  and  all  parts  of  the  world,  also  tlieir 
shipping,  99, 100,  101,  379,380,  382 
parliamentary  grants  for  their  expences^  218 
a  knowledge  of  their  resources  important,  and 
why,  317 


West  India  Colonies,  danger  from  the  disparitybetween 
the  white  and  coloured  population,  319 
how  this    may   be    remedied,    319,    320^ 
321 

resources  in  them  for  a  redundant  population, 
.     320,  321,  417,  418 

how  an  increased  white  population  would  tend 
to  their  security,  while  a  great  expence  would 
be  saved  to  government,  321,  340 
beneficial  effects  from  extending  the  produe- 
tions  of  the  soil,  336, 337 
the    respective   situation    of    the  Colonial 
Landholder  and  British  Farmer,  337 
amount  of  duties  on    the  principal  articles 
produced  in  these  colonies  in  5  several  years 
ended  the  5  January  1813—339 
decrease  in  the  number  of  negro  labouren* 
374  note. 

ability  of  the  white  settlers  with  respect  to 
labour  examined,  376 — 377 
quantity  and  value  of  the  productions  of  the 
British  West  India  Colonies  raised,  ex- 
ported, and  consumed  on  an  average  of  years, 
378 

Statistical  Tables  of  the  population,  lands 
cultivated  and  uncultivated,  colonial  ship- 
ping, value  of  productions  raised  annually, 
exports  and  imports,  circulating  specie,  and 
the  amount  of  public  and  private  property ; 
distinguishing  the  British  and  conquered 
West  India  Colonies,  and  shewing  at  one 
view  the  value  of  each  colony,  with  explana- 
tory notes,  379,  380,  381, 382 

Westmoreland,  county  of,  27  note,  36,  43,  44 

Wh^e  •  fisheries,  annual  value  of  their  produce  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  for  six  years, 
99 

Wheat,  its  cultivation  in  Ireland  may  be  increased  to 
three  times  its  present  extent,  12  note 
its  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1812—89 

Wigtown,  shire  of  41,  43,  45 

William  I.,  public  revenues  in  this  reign,  131 
estimated  revenue  i?400,000 — 135 

William  II.,  132,133,  135  , 

William  IIL,  and  Mary,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177, 
178 

Wiltshire  12,  13  note,  36, 43,  44 
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Woidi  its  value  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1812—90 

Woollensi  value  of  the  labour  employed  in  thig  manu- 
facture in  1812—91 

Weroestenhirei  57, 45, 44 
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APPENDIX 


BRITISH  EAST  INDIA  POSSESSIONS. 


1  HE  origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  Settlements  in  India  are  ^f  a  nature 
more  novel  and  extraordinary  than  any  eyent  recorded  in  the  page  of  history.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  enter  into  some  detaU,  in  order  to  trace  chronologically  the  various  circumstances 
Khich  have  led  to  results  which  have  astonished  the  world. 

The  first  attempt  to  explore  the  countries  of  India  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vllth  by 
John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  in  the  year  14W ;  but  attempting  to  sail  westward  to  China,  the  expedition 
of  course  failed.  In  1548-9,  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  been  duefly  educated  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  formed  a  commercial  company,  and  obtained  a  royal  charter.  The  capital 
subscribed  was  £  6000,  in  shares  of  £  35  each,  and  several  of  the  nobility  became  subscribers.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  1553,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  appointed  Conunander  in  Chief  of  the  ships,  three 
in  number,  which  squadron  was  dispatched  on  the  10th  of  May.  The  object  was  to  sail  to  India 
not  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  by  the  supposed  North-west  passage  ;  but  it  was 
discovered  afterwards  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  with  his  whole  ship^s  company  were  firozoi  to  death 
in  the  Northern  Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Liapland.  In  this  state  was  Sir  Hugh  found  the  following 
year,  sitting  in  his  cabin  with  his  charts  on  a  table  before  him  *. 

In  1591,  two  s^ps  were  fitted  out  for  India,  by  the  chief  members  of  the  Turkey  Company. 
Three  ships  sailed  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year.  One  ship  returned  without  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Crood  Hope.  The  AdmiraFs  ship  was  lost  in  a  storm :  but  the  third  ship,  commanded  by  Captain 
Lancaster,  reached  India,  where  he  obtained  a  cargo,  consisting  of  pepper  and  other  spices,  at 
Sumatra  and  Ceylon :  but  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies  for  provbions,  the  ship  was  lost,  being 
driven  from  her  andiors  in  a  storm  while  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and  seventeen  men  were  on  shore 
in  search  of  provisions. 

In  the  year  159Ct,  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  some  oth^  gentlemen  fitted  out  tlu*ee  ships  for  China, 
and  Que^i  Elizabeth  sent  a  letter  with  them  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country :  but  this  expedition 
was  even  more  unfortunate  than  those  which  preceded  it.    After  taking  three  Portuguese  ships  they 

*  An  opiaion  generally  prevailed  at  this  time  among  scientific  and  nautical  men,  that  a  western  passage 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  was  practicable,  and  that  when  once  discovered,  it  would  prove  more  fieicile  and  easy 
than  that  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  opinion  was  entertained 
in  every  age,  until  all  doubts  on  the  subject  have  been  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  M^Kenxic's  arduous  and  intrepid 
journey  across  the  vast  continent  of  North  America  until  he  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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were  so  dreadfully  reduced  by  sickness^  that  out  of  the  three  ships*  companies  only  four  m^  re^ 
mained  ^Utc,  who  were  cast  on  shore  on  a  small  island  near  Porto  Rico,  and  who  were  murd^ed 
by  the  Spaniards  for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  they  had  with  them. 

In  the  year  1599,  the  Merchants  of  London,  justly  incensed  by  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  the 
Dutch,  who  raised  the  price  of  pepper  from  3«.  to  S$,  a  pound  and  other  articles  in  proportion,  resolved 
to  renew  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  lucrative  trade  of  India.  With  this  view,  Mr.  Staper 
and  his  associates  engaged  Mr.  Mildenhall,  a  merchant  of  London,  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  Great 
Mogul.  He  did  not  reach  the  Court  of  Agra  until  the  year  1003,  and  after  encountering  many  difficulties 
arising  from  the  machinations  of  some  Jesuits  residing  in  Agra,  he  at  length  obtained  an  ample  grant 
of  commercial  privileges  for  the  English,  in  1606. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  success  of  this  mission,  the  Lord  Mayor .  of 
London,  most  of  the  Aldermen,  and  other  principal  Merchants  of  the  City  to  the  number  of  101,  assembled 
on  the  22d  of  September,  1599,  at  Founders-hall,  and  established  an  association  for  trading  to  India,  for 
which  they  subscribed  a  capital  of  £  30,133  6».  Sd.  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  commencement 
of  that  great  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  acquisition  of  those  "Vast  territories  in  British  India,  which 
have  become  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  worid. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  Thomas  Smith,  Aldaman  of 
London,  and  a  great  number  of  other  individuals  therein  named,  constituting  them  a  Body  Corporate 
and  Politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Giovemor  and  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
with  the  usual  privileges,  and  to  trade  exclusively  for  15  years  to  all  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  &c.  and  all. the  Queen^s  subjects  are  prohibited  from  trading  within  the  company's 
privilege.  ' 

The  company  soon  after  raised  a  capital  of  £  69,091  6s.  8d!. 

They  fitted  out  four  ships,  the  best  in  England,  of  the  burden  of  240,  260,  300  and  600  tons^ 
with  a  victualler. 

The  ships'  stores  and  provisions  cost  -  -  .  .  <£  39,771    0    0 

The  merchandize  forming  the  cargoes  amounted  to  -  -  6,860    0    0 

And  the  bullion  -  7  -  *  -  -  -  21,742    0    0 


Total  J:  68,373    0    0 


In  each  of  the  four  ships  three  merchants  embarked  to  transact  the  business  in  India.  On  the 
22d  of  April,  1601,  the  ships  ultimately  took  their  departure  from  Torbay,  and  after*  a  tedious 
voyage  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  experience  and  courses,  they  arrived  at  Acheen,  in  the  Island 
of  Sumatra,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1602.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Captain  James  Lancaster,  was 
pompously  received  by  the  king  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  letter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  accompanied  by  presents.  A  treaty  of  amity  was  concluded,  and  all  privileges  which 
Captain  Lancaster  asked  were  granted  by  the  king.  But  the  crop  of  pepper  having  fiuled,  a 
sufficient  quantity  could  not  be  obtained  at  that  port.  Having  heard  that  pepper  was  to  be  had 
at  Priaman,  a  port  on  the  South-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  he  sent  the  Susan,  one  of  his  ships  there^ 
and  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to  Malacca.  On  his  passage  he  fell  in  with  a 
Portuguese  ship  of  900  tons,  laden  with  calicpes  and  other  manufactures  of  India,  which  he  captured^ 
and  shifting  the  cargo  on  board  his  own  vessels,  he  left  the  prize  in  possession  of  the  prisoners, 
and  returned  to  Acheen  witli  the  goods  taken.  He  dispatched  from  thence  the  Ascension,  one 
of  his  ships,  direct  for  England,  laden  with  pepper,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  proceeded  with  the 
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oiher  two  ships  to  Priaman^  where  the  Susan  had  been  taking  in  pepper  and  cloves,  and  having 
there  got  enough  of  pepper,  he  dispatched  this  ship  also  for  England^  and  proceeded  himself  with 
the  remaining  two  ships  to  Java,  and  arrived  at  Bantam  on  tlie  5th  of  December,  1602,  where  he 
was  kindly  received.  He  delivered  the  Queen's  letters  and  presents  to  the  young  king,  only  10 
years  old.  At  Bantam,  he  foimd  a  brisk  demand  for  his  goods,  find  pepper  extremely  cheap,  being 
less  than  5d,  per  pound.  Having  loaded  his  ships,  he  proceeded  on  his*  voyage  to  England,  but 
previous  to  his  departure  he  settled  the  factories  with  eight  men  at  Bantam  to  assist  them  m  the 
sale  of  the  remainder  of  the  European  goods,  and  to  procure  cargoes  for  the  ships  when  they 
should  return.  He  abo  sent  a  pinnace  of  40  tons  and  12  men  with  some  merchants  to  establish 
a  Factory  at  the  Molucca  Islands.  He  sailed  for  England  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  arrived 
in  the  Downs  on  the  11th  of  September,  1603. 

On  title  25th  of  March,  1604,  the  four  'ships  that  had  made  the  first  voyage  sailed  again  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  and  returned  in  May,  1606,  laden  with  pepper,  nutmegs,  mace 
and  cloves,  except  the  Susan,  which  was  lost. 

In  1606-7  a  subscription  was  opened  for  a  new  stock,  which  amounted  to  £  $3,500.  Three  ships 
were  fitted  out  namely,  the  Dragon,  Hector,  and  Consent,  which  sail^  in  March  and  April,  1607, 
and  after  encountering  many  difficulties  arising  firom  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  with  the  native  princes,  the  ships  arrived  in  England  with  cargoes,  without  losing  a  man. 

In  March  1608,  several  members  of  the  company  subscribed  a  capital  of  «£33,000  for  a  fourth 
voyage,  wluch  proved  most  unfortunate,  the  whole  of  the  ships  having  been  wrecked  in  India  and  on 

the  voyage  home. 

In  April,  1609,  Captain  Middleton  was  dispatched  in  the  Consent  to  the  Moluccas.  He  sur- 
mounted all  difficulties  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  enmity  of  the  Dutch,  and  returned  in  two 
years  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  nutmegs  and  mace^  upon  which  the  adventurers  divided  a  profit  of 
211  per  cent.  So  large  a  profit  gave  vigour  to  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  although  the  charter 
was  not  expired,  the  company  ware  encouraged  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  it ;  and  King  James  was 
so  much  disposed  to  favour  the  trade,  tliat  on  the  31strof  May,  1600,  he  granted  to  the  company  a 
perpetual  continuation  of  their  privileges  as  contained  in  the  original  charter. 

Thus  encouraged  by  so  favourable  a  charter,  the  company  built  the  largest  ship  that  had  ev^r 
been  constructed  in  England  for  commerdal  purposes,  bding  no  less  than  one  thousand  ton^ 
burthen.    King  James  and  his  court  attended  the  launch,  and  named  her  The  Trade's  Increase. 

The  East  India  Company  under  their  new  charter  raised  a  capital  of  <£  80,163  for  the  sixth 
voyage,  and  dispatched  their  fleet  in  spring  1610,  consisting  of  three  ships.  The  Traders  Increase^ 
The  Pepper  Com,  and  The  Darling,  with  a  hark  to  attend  them  as  a  victualler,  all  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton.  The  Pepper  Corn  arrived  at  London  in  October  161 4,  but 
The  Trade's  Increase  was  lost  in  Bantam  Road  in  the  year  1613,  and  Sir  Henry  Middleton  soon 
after  died  of  grief.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  loss,  and  the  excessive  delays  and  difficulties  which 
attended  the  expedition,    the    adventurers    received   £  121    13«.    Ad.    upon   every  £  100    of  thdr 

capital. 

The  seventh  voyage  was  undertaken  with  a  capital  of  £  15,364,  witli  a  large  ship  called  The 
Globe,  under  the  direction  of  two  merchants  who  had  been  in  India  in  the  Dutch  service.  The  object 
of  this  voyage  was  to  establish  a  trade  for  calicoes  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  a  part  to  be  sold  in 
the  Oriental  Islands,  where  they  were  much  in  request,  and  a  small  proportion  to  be  brought  home 
for  trial.  B&ng  defeated  in  the  primary  object  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  treacherous 
eonduet  of  the  Governor  of  Masulipatam,  the  ship  proceeded  ultimately  to  Bantam,  where  she  took 
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in  a  cargo,  and  reached  England  in  the  summer  of  1615.    This  voyage  produced  a  profit  of  218 
per  cent,  to  the  proprietors. 

The  eighth  voyage  was  undertaken  in  1611,  for  which  a  capital  was  subscribed  amounting  to 
•f  55,947,  and  the  ships  Clove,  Hector  and  Thomas,  sailed  in  tlie  month  of  April  in  this  year, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Saris.  He  first  proceeded  to  Mocha  and  from  thence  to  Bantam, 
where  two  of  his  ships  being  loaded  with  pepper  returned  to  England.  Captain  Saris  proceeded  in 
the  Clove  to  Japan,  intending  to  open  a  trade  with  that  country.  He  arrived  there  in  June,  161S, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Emperor,  who  granted  him  a  charter  conceding  to  the  Company 
every  privilege  they  could  wish  respecting  trade,  among  which  was  an  exemption  from  custom 
duties,  and  a  liberty  to  establish  a  factory,  &c. 

The  adventurers  in  this  voyage  shared  a  profit  of  211  per  cent,  on  their  capitals. 

The  capital  subscribed  for  the  ninth  voyage  was  only  £  19,164.  And  the  ship  James,  Captain 
Martin,  sailed  for  Bantam  in  February,  1611-12,  and  after  making  several  country  voyages  returned 
to  England  in  August,  1615,  having  made  a  profit  of  160  per  cent,  for  the  proprietors. 

The  tenth  voyage  was  on  a  larger  scale.  The  capital  subscribed  was  £  46,092.  Two  ships, 
the  Dragon  and  Hoscunda,  were  fitted  out,  and  the  command  given  to  Captain  Best,  a  brave  and 
prudent  ofiicer ;  who  was  successful  in  removing  the  prejudices  imbibed  against  the  English  by  the 
Gpeat  Mogul,  who  granted  a  firman  permitting  an  English  minister  to  reside  at  his  court,  and  that 
the  trade  of  Surat  should  be  free  to  English  subjects,  with  other  privileges  and  securities.  After 
several  naval  actions  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  Captain  Best  with  a  very  inferior  force  repeat- 
edly defeated  them,  he  proceeded  to  Acheen,  and  after  trading  to  several  parts  of  Sumatra  he  com- 
pleted his  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  goods,  and  arrived  in  the  Thames  on  the  15th  of  June,  1614. 
His  voyage  yielded  a  profit  of  148  per  cent,  to  the  subscribers. 

The  eleventh  voyage  was  limited  to  a  single  ship,  for  which  a  part  of  the  Company  subscribed 
a  stock  of  £  10,669.  The  objcQt  of  this  voyage  was  to  bring  home  the  property  of  the  adventurers 
on  the  third  and  fifth  voyages.  This  voyage  bding  made  direct,  both  out  and  home,  was  completed 
in  20  months,  and  aiForded  a  profit  of  340  per  cent. 

The  twelfth  voyage  employed  only  a  capital  of  «£  7,142,  and  consisted  of  a  single  ship,  namely 
the  Expedition  of  260  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Newport,  which  sailed  in  January  1612-13. 
He  loaded  pepper  at  Sumatra  and  Bantam,  and  returned  to  England  in  July  1614.  This  was  the 
last  voyage  which  was  conducted  as  a  separate  concern.  It  yielded  a  profit  of  £  138'  18«.  4d!.  for 
every  oflOO  of  their  capital. 

The  erroneous  policy  of  making  every  voyage  a  separate  concern,  in  which  every  individual 
privil^ed  by  the  charter  might  subscribe  as  much,  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  or  nbtliing  at  all, 
became  as  obvious  as  it  was  absurd ;  and  hence  in  the  year  1613,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Company 
to  have  no  further  concern  in  separate  voyages,  and  accordingly,  a  subscription  was  opened  for  con- 
ducting the  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  for  ^account  of  the  whole  Company  as  a  joint  body;  and  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  acting  according  to  circumstances,  it  was  agpreed  that  the  duration 
of  their  joint  capital  should  be  limited  to  four  years.  The  stock  thus  subscribed  amounted  to 
•f  418,691  to  be  paid  by  equal  instalm^[its  in  each  of  the  four  years. 

The  first  fleet  equipped  under  the  new  system,  consisted  of  four  ships  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Downton,  which  sailed  in  March  1613-14.  When  they  arrived  in  India  the  Great  Mogul 
and  the  princes  of  the  Decan  had  united  tlieir  forces  to  expel  the  Portuguese ;  and  application 
\¥as  made  to  Captain  Downton  to  assist  them,  which  be  declined,  as  his  nation  was  not  then  at 
war  lYith  Spain.    The  Portuguese,  in  return  for  this  forbearance,  found  means  to  make  the  Mogul 
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bdieve  that  the  English  had  promised  to  job  them  in  an  attack  upon  Snrat,  but  lie  Tvas  very  soon 
undeceiyed;  for  when  the  English  were  beginning  to  trade  with  the  natiyes^  Captain  Downton  was 
attacked  by  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  with  six  galleons,  three  ships  and  sixty  frigates^  which  were 
all  repeatedly  beat  off  by  the  small  English  squadron  of  four  ships.  This  splendid  yictory,  achieyed 
by  so  unequal  a  force,  astonished  the  Mogul,  and  was  of  great  seryice  to  the  interest  of  the 
Company  in  subsequent  transactions  with  that  monarch.  Captain  Downton,  after  dispatching  one 
of  his  ships  home  with  a  cargo,  proceeded  with  the  others  to  Bantam,  where  he  procured  mace, 
silk,  and  porcelain,  which  he  sent  in  one  of  his  ships  with  six  merchants  to  establish  a  fiu;tory  at 
Masuhpatam. 

From  Surat  the  fleet  sailed  South  to  Calicut,  where  Captain  Keeling,  the  commander  in  chi^ 
in  March  1615-16,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  soyereign  of  the  country,  called  the  Zamorin^ 
for  the  deliyery  of  the  Fort  of  Cranganore  to  the  Company  as^soon  as  he  should  take  it  firom 
the  Portuguese,  and  also  the  fort  and  town  of  Cochin  when  he  should  recoyer  it,  and  with  liberty 
of  trade  without  paying  customs.  The  Company  at  this  time  possessed  the  following  factories  in 
India : — 


Bantam         .        •        • 
Jacatra,  afterwards  Batavia 
Japara       •        •        .       • 
Acheen        •  -         - 

Jambee  .        -        - 

Tecoa        •        .        •        . 
Banda      •        .        •        • 
BenjannasBing 
Socodania       ,        •        - 
]Firando  •        .        . 
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} 


Surat         •        .        - 
Amadavad    - 
Agra  -        -        - 

Azmere,  or  Agimere   - 
Brampore,  or  Burampore 
Calicut        •        •        . 
in  the  BandaTriandfc  Masulipatam 

Fetapoli       •       •       • 


in  Sumatra. 


in  Borneo* 
in  Jiqpan. 


Siam 

Patau 
Macassar 


} 


in  the  Mogul's  dominionst 

on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

the  capital  of  the  kingdom 

of  Sianu 
in  Malacca, 
in  the  Island  of  Celebes. 


In  1617,  such  had  been  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Joint  stock  company,  that  their  stock 
annuaUy  sold  at  203  per  cent.:  but  a  great  deal  of  their  property  remained  in  India,  which,  on 
account  of  the  monopolizing  spirit  and  enmity  of  the  Dutch,  compelled  them  to  make  oyer  their 
stock  at  a  low  yaluation  to  the  proprietors  of  the  second  joint  stock,  in  the  year  1621,  and  then, 
on  making  up  their  accounts,  they  found  that  their  whole  profits  in  eight  years  amounted  only  to 
87i  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1616,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Company  proposed  to  raise  a  new  capital, 
all  ranks  crowded  into  the  subscription,  which,  at  the  time  of  closing  it,  amounted  to  .i*  1,620,040, 
being  the  largest  capital  that  had  eyer  been  subscribed  for  a  joint  stock  trade  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Among  the  subscribers  were  fifteen  dukes  and  earls,  13  countesses  and  other  titled  ladies, 
82  knights,  including  judges  and  priyy  couosellors,  18  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  26  clergymen  and 
physicians,  313  merchants,  214  tradesmen,  25  merchant  strangers,  and  248  without  any  designation: 
in  the  whole  954. 

In  the  month  of  February  1622-23,  in  yiolation  of  an  existing  treaty  recently  made,  the  Dutch 
seized  all  the  English  at  Amboyna  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  and  murdered  most  of  them  with  the 
most  excruciating  tortures  that  the  most  infernal  malice  could  deyise.  They  soon  after  found  means 
to  driye  the  agents  and  senrants  of  the  English  Company  out  of  all  the  otlier  spice  islands,  and  to 
plunder  all  their  property  found  in  the  factories.  .  Many  sanguinary  battles  were  fought  at  this  time 


\ 
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between  the  English  and  Dutch,  in  the  East  Indies,  which  are  fully  recorded  in  Ihe  history  of  this 
period. 

Mr.  Munn,  the  deputy  governor  of  the  English  Company,  in  a  discourse  on  the  trade  of  England, 
published  in  1621,  states  the  value  of  the  Company's  joint  property  at  <£  400,000.  That  their  trade 
gave  employment  to  10,000  tons  of  shipping,  2,500  seamen,  500  ship  carpenters,  and  120  foctors  in 
India. 

It  now  appears  from  accounts  Itud  before  Parliament,  that  in  21  years  preceding  the  20th  of 
November  1621,  the  Company  had  sent  86  ships  to  India,  of  which  36  had  returned  home  with 
cargoes,  five  were  worn  out,  nine  were  lost,  11  surprized  and  seized  by  the  Dutch,  and  25  in  the 
course  of  their  voyages  to  and  from  India. 

About  this  time  the  India  trade  became  unpopular,  and  complaints  were  made  that  it  drained 
the  country  of  bullion,  and  exhausted  the  timber  by  the  building  of  large  ships :  but  these  objections 
were  ably  and  satisfactorily  refuted.  An  account  of  the  trade  of  India  was  at  the  same  time  laid 
before  Parliament,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1620,  to  the  25th  of  March  1624,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  in — 


Ships; 
1620.  The  bulHon  exported  in  10  was  i?62,490 
and  Merchandize  -  28,508 


1621.  Bullion 

Merchandize 

4 

• 

5 

7 

je  12,900 
6,523 

1622.  Bullion 

Merchandize 

1^61,600 
6,430 

1623.  Bullion              -  , 
Merchandize 

jff  68,720 
17,345 

26  ships. 


Value  of  Imports. 
All  the  ships  detained  in  India  to  de. 
fend  the  company's  proper^,  except 
'90,998    which  brought|indigo,  calicoes,  drugs 

The  money  being  wasted  in  a  quarrel  "V 

with  the  Dutch,  only  one  ship  returned  f 

with  pepper,  cloves  and  China  raw  silk,  f 

'         value  -  -  -  -       J 

The  cargoes  of  five  ships,  consistmg  of  -v 

pepper,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  indigo,  > 

68,030    calicoes,  &c.  •  «*         -        J 

^  Pepper,  cIoves,mace,nutmeg8»  ^ 

indigo,    calicoes,    &c.    brought  / 

86,065    home  in  five  ships  -        .£485,593  r 

==        Persian  raw  silk  .  97,000  i 


je  108,887 


94,464 


389,500 


1^264,516 


Received  from  the  Dutch  for  property  ) 
plundered  by  them  in  India.        -  ) 


^       582,593 
X  80,000 

£  1,255,444 


Returns  expected  to  arrive  in  the  year  1624  to  the  amount  of  £  500,0(}0. 

In  India,  the  Dutch  still  continuing  to  take  advantage  of  Iheir  superior  power  to  oppress  and 
insult  the  servants  of  the  English  company,  they  suffered  damage  from  the  hostility  of  these 
pretended  allies  to  the  amount  of  about  two  million$i  which  so  embarrassed  the  afiairs  at  this 
time,  by  being  enable  to  pay  £  200,000  due  in  England,  that  the  Company  had  serious  thoughts 
of  winding  up  their  affaks,  and  bringing  home  tlieir  property ;  in  the  mean  time,  permission  was 
pven  to  such  members  of  the  Company  as  chose  to  adventure  to  ship  cloth  and  tm  to  Persia  on  their 
own  account.— In  1643,  the  Company  obtained  from  the  sovereign  of  the  country  a  grant  of  the  town  of 
Madraspatnam,  (Madras)  to  which  they  removed  their  factory  from  Armegon  on  the  coast  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  built  Fort  St,  George  for  the  greater  security  of  tlie  settlement.    The  Dutch  having 
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ibandoned  Hie  setdement  of  St.  Helena,  the  Company  took  possession  of  it  in  the  year  1651,  as 
a  place  of  refireshment  for  the  homeward  bound  East  India  ships.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
1673,  but  retaken  in  May  1673,  with  three  Dutch  East  India  ships  along  with  it,  and  has  ever 
since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Company. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  public  afikirs  at  this  time,  and  the  unprcnnising  appearance  of  the 
Company's  trade,  reduced  their  stock  in  May  1638  so  low  as  80  per  cent. 

The  troubles  which  soon  after  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  subse- 
quent government  under  CromweU,  for  a  time  disorganized  the  affidrs  of  the  Company.  New 
adventurers  were  permitted  to  trade  to  India,  and  much  confusion  ensued.  And  although  CromweU 
granted  a  new  charter  in  October  1657,  declaring  a  capital  of  £  739,783  10«.  of  which  only 
j(^  369,891  5«.  was  subscribed,  it  did  not  assume  the  form  of  stability  until  the  restoration;  when 
on  the  3d  of  April  1661,  King  Charles  the  Second  granted  the  Company  a  new  charter  retaining 
the  original  designation  of  merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  and  most  of  the  articles  inswted 
in  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  quantity  of  bullion  to  be  expo'rted  was  enlarged  to 
£  50,000,  and  evor^  proprietor  of  £  500  in  the  stock  was  entitled  to  a  vote. 

In  1663,  Charles  the  Second  having  acquired  from  Portugal  the  Island  of  Bombay,  in  addition 
to  a  portion  of  <£  500,000  in  money,  and  the  town  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  on  his  marriage  with 
his  Queen,  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  with  a  proper  force  to  'explore  and  take  possession  of 
his  new  territory;  but  having  experienced  ipany  obstructions  and  difficulties  fit>m  the  Vic^y  of 
Goa,  and  that  the  acquisition  was  an  unprofitable  one,  on  the  37th  of  March  1699  the  king  made 
over  his  part  of  the  island  to  the  East  India  Company,  on  repaying  him  his  expences,  and  paying 
a  fee  farm  rent  of  ten  pounds  at  the  custom-house  on  the  30th  of  September,  in  each  year,  in  all 
time  coming 

In  1664,  the  seven  years  to  which  the  Company  had  limited  thdr  charter  having  expired,  a 
statement  of  th^  affidrs,  and  an  account  of  the  transaction  for  the  preceding  seven  years  was 
made  out,  on  the  balance  of  which  it  appeared  that  they  possessed. 

In  India : In  dead  and  quick  stock        -........«£  435,713 

In  England :— In  cash  and  bullion £  37,663 

In  drugs -         -     3,885 

In  pepper,  &c.         ---------  823 

In  piece  goods   ----------    11,375 

In  salt  petre,  &c. ,-      13,393 

In  advances  for  exports        -        -        -        -        -        --        -    9,337 

In  household  ftimiture      --------  112 

In  lease  of  house  in  Leadenhall-street        -----        1,000 

•  76,477 
In  debts  owing  for  goods  sold        ------        187,935 

In  other  debts •-  gl,316 

•     335,7SS 

661,441 
The  debts  of  the  Company  amounted  to      -        *        -        ••        -         165,807 


Balance  constitutiDg  their  net  stock      *-..•«•«£  495,634 
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This  statement  having  shewn  that  the  net  stock  exceeded  th«  eriginal  capital  of  £  369,ddl  by 
SO  per  cent,  it  was  agreed  that  the  books  should  be  opened  for  a  new  subscriptton  at  £  130  for 
every  £  100  share  ;  but  no  person  came  forward,  and  the  stock  remained  as  befoi^. 

In  1669,  tlie  Company  received  from  Bantam  two  cannisters,  containing  1434  pounds  of  tea, 
and  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  importation  of  this  article  from  any  part  of  the  Indies. 
It  was  partly  given  away  in  presents,  and  partly  expended  at  the  India  House  for  the  refireshment 
of  the  committees. 

On  the  31st  of  January  1671-2,  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  made  over  to  tie  Company  his 
remaining  moiety  of  the  customs  of  Madras  for  a  fixed  annual  rent  of  1200  pagodas ;  and  soon 
after,  tlie  ndghbouring  king  of  Golconda  released  them  intirely  from  paying  any  customs  in  his 
dominions. 

In  1672,  King  Charles  the  Second  having  declared  war  against  the  Dutch,  the  Company  were 
obliged  in  the  following  year  to  send  out  6000  men  to  defend  their  Island  of  Bombay. 

In  1676,  in  consequence  of  the  Company's  trade  having  been  very  successful  f(Hr  several  years, 
it  was  agreed  to  add  as  nmch  of  their  accumulated  profit  to  the  capital  stock  as  would  double  it ; 
and  accordingly,  it  was  immediately  raised  firom  £  369,801  bs,  to  «;f  739,782  lOt.  upon  whidi  the 
market  price  of  stock,  which  had  been  under  par,   immediately  rose  to  245  per  cent. 

In  1677,  in  consequence  of  a  clamour  raised  against  the  East  India  monopoly.  Sir  Josiah  Child 

was  the  reputed  author  of  a  pamphlet,  written  in  vindication  of  the  Company,  and  in  answer  to  a 

pamphlet  which  had  been  pubhi^ed  in  favour  of  a  free  trade,  and  which  had  attracted  mudi  notice. 

Tliis  answer  gave  the  following  view  of  the   Company's   affairs  at  this  time.    He  stated  that  the 

Company  employ  from  30  to  35  ships  of  from  300  to  600  tons,  and  carrying  from  40  to  70  gunS| 

which  he  considered  as  a  great  addition  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  country.      He  further  stated 

their  imports- in  the  season  1674-5  to  be — 

CaUeo,  pepper,  saltpetre,  indigo,  raw  silks,  wrought  silks,  drugs,  &c.  of  the  value) 

o  \  ^  860,000 

From  which  deduct  for  factors,  forts,  and  other  expences  in  India  60,000 


£  800,000. 


The  goods  imported  in  private  trade  by  the  officers  and  seamen  consisting  of 

diamonds,  pearls,  musky  ambergris,  &c.  amounted  at  least  to  *  5  ' 

Total  imports  £  1,050,000 


The  Company^s  exports  consisted  of  bullion  ...         <£  320,000 

Woollen  goods  and  other  merchandize  -  -  110,000 


£  430,000 


Private  Trade.— Bullion  about  .  .  -  .  -  ^  80,000 

Merchandise  about  .....         40,000 


120,000 


550,000 
And  hence  he  concludes,  that  there  was  an  addition  made  to  the  national  wealth  of         500,000 

£  1,050,000 
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He  adds,  that  the  exports  of  the  Company's  goods  amounted  to  about    £  030,000 
And  the  priTate  trade  is  supposed  to  amount  at  least  to        -        -        -       200,000 

Making  an  addition  to  the  exports  of  -  -  -        <£  830,000 

The   returns  for  which  were  nearly  equal  to  tTnce  the  prime  cost   of  the  whole  year's    trade, 
which  moreover  gave  employment  to    5,000  tons  of  shipping,   and  a  suitable  proportion  of  seamen, 
and  produced  a  profit,  or  two  profits,  to  the  exporting  merchants,  thereby  further  augmenting  the 
wealth  and  maritime  strength  of  the  nation. 

The  amount  of  Indian  commodities  used  at  this  time  for  home  consumption  is  thus  estimated. 
Pepper        -  -        180,000  pounds  at  8rf.  -  -  -  <£  6,000 

Saltpetre         -.-...--  30,000 

Raw  and  wrought  silks  -..---  30,000 

Calicoes  -'-  -  -  -  -  -  -  160,000 

Indigo  and  drugs        -------  15,000 


Total  .  .  -  jf  241,000 


On  the  5th  of  October  1677,  the  King  granted  the  Company  a  new  charter,  containing  a 
confirmation  of  tiieir  privileges,  with  authority  to  coin  money  (not  resembling  British  money)  at 
Bombay  and  other  places  in  India^  with  power  also  to  recover  money  for  breach  of  contract  from 
their  servants  and  ship  owners;  from  which  it  should  seem,  that  the  Company  then  commenced  the 
practice  of  chartering  ships,  which  has  since  prevailed. 

In  the  year  1680,  it  appears  the  first  ship  was  sent  by  the  East  India  Company  to  trade  with 
China,  the  trade  of  which  had  been  heretofore  entirely  monopolized  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Duteh. 

About  this  time  the  East  India  Company  were  attacked  by  the  calico  printers,  silk  weavers, 
wd  also  the  Turkey  Company,  who  presented  memorials  to  the  King  in  Council  against  the  impor- 
tation of  fabrics  similar  to  those  made  in  England;  while  the  Turkey  Company  alledged,  that  Hie  ^ 
importation  of  raw  silk  interfered  with  their  exclusive  right. 

At  this  time  the  Company  consisted  of  600  member,  who  wore  entitled  to  votes  proportioned 
to  their  shares,  and  hence  it  happened  that  some  had  to  the  amount  of  60  votes.  Every  member 
had  moreover  liberty  to  carry  on  trade  on  his  own  private  account  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  his  stock 
in  the  Company's  capital.  His  Majesty's  customs  had  been  mcnre  than  doubled  by  the  East  Indfa 
trade. 

The  stock  of  the  Company,  clear  of  all  debts,  now  amounted  to  «£  1,700,000;  and  they  owed 
^550,000,  for  which  they  paid  interest.  The  expence  of  the  Company's  forts  in  India  was  at  this 
time  estimated  at  <£  100,000  a  year. 

In  the  year  1682,  the  Company  were  deinrived  of  their  settlement  at  Bantam,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  establishments,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrd  between  the  king  and  his  son.  The  English 
supported  the  father,  and  the  Dutch  espoused  the  cause  of  the  son,  who  was  ultimately  successful ; 
4aid  the  new  king  at  their  instigation,  not  -only  expelled  the  English,  but  also  the  French,  Portuguese 
md  Danes,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest. 

Thf  English  Company  thus  d^ri^^^  of  Bantam,  obtained  a  settlement  at  Bencoolen,  and  in 
firder  to  guard  against  a  similar  disaster,  they  fortified  the  place  at  an  e:qpeiice  of  ^sf  250,000,  which 
enabled  than  to  retain  the  trade  in  pepper,  iprtiidi  imist  pth^wjse  baTe  been  entirely  monopdixed 
hy  the  Dutch. 
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On  the  9th  of  August  1683,  ^^^S  Charles  granted  tlie  Company  a  new  charter,  confirming  all 
their  former  privileges,  with  additional  powers  to  seize  all  vessels  invading  their  rights  with  respect 
to  trade,  with  power  also  to  exercise  martial  law  in  their  garrisons  in  India,  and  to  establish  courts 
for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  on  the  seas  and  other  matters  witliin  their  territories. 

On  an  average  of  nine  years,  from  1076  to  1685,  the  annual  profits  of  the  Company  amounted 
to  «£  100,000.     Their  stock  under  tliis   prosperity   rose  500  per  cent. 

In  1686,  King  James  renewed  the  charter   of  the  Company  with  additional  privileges. 

In  1698,  the  English  factory  obtained  permission  to  purchase  from  the  Indian  proprietors  the 
villages  of  Soota-nutty,  Calcutta,  and  Govindpore,  extending  in  all  about  three  miles  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  about  one  mile  back  from  it,  for  which  they  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  the 
Nabob  1195  rupees,  being  the  rent  he  received  from  the  former  proprietors.  Such  was  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  Companxfs  territorial  po$$e88ion8  in  Bengal,  The  ground  on  wliich  these  villages 
stood  is  now  covered  by  buildings  of  the  great  and  flourishing  city  of  Calcutta. 

From  a  view  of  the  Company's  affairs,  published  in  1689,  it  appears  that  they  had  in  India,  and  on 
their  homeward  passage,  11  ships  and  four  permission  ships,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  worth   £  360,000 

They  had   going  out  to  the   Coast  and  Bay,   seven  large  ships  and  six) 

permission  ones,  with  cargoes  valued  at  about        *  ~  )  ' 

They  had  also  seven  ships  going  to   China  and  the  Southern  Islands) 

.„  *u     u    *  C        100,000 

with  cargoes  worth  about     -----  J  '*'^'' 

■•       670,000 
And  goods  in  their  warehouses  valued  at  -  -  -  -  -  700,000 


Total  value   of  quick  stock    ^1,730,000 


Besides  the  value  of  their  ships  and  stores,  about  30  small  armed  vessels  employed  in  India, 
and  all  their  stores,  houses,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  in  India.  It  was  further  stated,  that  the 
Company's  settlement  at  Bombay  had  increased  from  4,000  to  50,000  families,  in  consequence  of 
draining  the  marshes  and  cutting  down  the  woods,  which  tended  greatly  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

About  this  time  M.  D'Aveuant,  in  his  discourse  on  Revenue  and  Trade,  page  377,  estimated 
the  benefit  arising  annually  to  all  peraons  concerned  in  the  East  India  Trade  at  £  1,980,000. 

On  the  7th  of  October  1693  the  Company  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  charter  from  King  William, 
confirming  former  privileges,  and  establishing  many  new  regulations.  Which  was  further  confirmed 
by  a  supplementary  charter,  granted  on  the  28th  of  September  1694,  notvrithstanding  great  clamour 
and  opposition  which  was  excited  against  the  exclusive  monopoly,  by  which  at  this  time  the  minds 
of  all  ranks  connected  with  commerce  and  manufactures  appear  to  have  been  greatly  agitated.  In 
1697,  the  silk  weavei*s  of  Spitalfields,  under  an  impression  that  Uie  importation  of  calicoes  and  silk 
stuffs  injured  the  sale  of  their  manufactures,  became  outrageous,  assaulted  the  East  India  House, 
and  had  nearly  got  possession  of  the  Company's  treasure,  when  they  were  dispersed  by  the  dvil 
power.  ^ 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Rysvrick  in  November  1697  put  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  war  of  the 
revolution.  In  the  eight  years,  during  which  it  convulsed  Europe,  no  less  than  4,200  British  merchant 
vessels  were  captured  by  French  ships  of  war  and  privateers,  and  among  which  several  of  the  East 
India  Company^s  valuable  homeward  bound  ships.  These  heavy  losses,  coupled  with  the  inter- 
ference of  private  traders  to  India,  notwithstanding  the  charter,  disabled  the  Company  from  dividing 
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any  profits  for  several  years.    This  circumstance,  not  only  rendered  the  East  India  trade  very  unpo- 
pular, but  placed  their  charter  on  a  precarious  footing. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1698,  the  executiye  government  signified  to  the  Company, 
that  they  M'oidd  expect  a  large  sum  v^for  the  public  service,  in  consideration  of  a  parliamentary 
confirmation  of  their  privileges.  The  general  court,  aware  that  tlieir  rivals,  the  separate  traders, 
would  be  applied  to  at  the  same  time,  and  feeling  the  difficulty  of  their  situation,  proposed  to 
advance  £  700,000  at  an'  interest  of  4  per  cent,  provided  their  charter  should  be  fully  confirmed  by 
Parliament.  Meanwhile,  the  separate  traders,  many  of  whom  were  very  opulent  and  highly  respect- 
able, oifered  to  advance  <£  2,000,000  at  8  per  cent,  provided  they  should  be  invested  by  Parliament 
with  all  the  privileges  of  tlie  India  trade,  which  had  been  conferred  by  the  king's  charter  on  the  ^ 
present  Company.  Parliament  accepted  the  largest  siun,  although  at  double  interest ;  and  a  bill  for 
incorporating  the  subscribers  was  ordered  to  be  prepared.  The  Company  opposed  the  bill  with  all 
the  arguments  which  able  counsel  could  bring  forward,  particularly,  that}  tliey  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  £  1,500,000  by  war  and  shipwreck. — That  they  bad  paid  to  tlie  revenue  since  1603  the  sum  of 
«£  205,000  in  customs,  besides  .£85,000  in  other  taxes. — That  they  had  supplied  the  king  with  6000 
barrels  of  gunpowder  on  a  pressing  occasion,  and  subscribed  <£  80,000  for  circulating  exchequer 
bills. — They  also  endeavoured  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  house  by  representing  that  many  families, 
whose  whole  property  was  invested  in  East  India  stock,  would  be  ruined  by  their  dissolution.  The 
counsel  on  the  other  side  exerted  themselves  to  repel  these  arguments;  but  rested  the  merits  of 
their  cause  chiefly  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  king^s  charter,  without  the  confijmation  of  parliament. 

The  Company,  finding  no  expectation  of  success,  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  by  their  opponents, 
and  proposed  a  loan  of  <£ 2,000,000  to  government;  but  this  offer  availed  them  nothing.  The 
executive  goveniment  were  favourable  to  the  opposing  interest,  and  they  prevailed.  On  the  5th  of 
July  1698  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act,  incorporating  the  new  subscribers  with  power  and 
privileges  similar  to  the  chartered  Company ;  and  so  great  was  the  expectation  of  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  an  East  India  trade,  sanctioned  by  parliamentary  authority,  that  the  subscription  of  two 
millions  was  filled  up  in  three  days  after  the  books  were  opened.  The  greatest  part,  however,  was 
subscribed  by  foreigners,  and  the  king  himself  was  an  adventurer  to  the  extent  of  <£  10,000.  The 
option  in  the  charter  to  individuals  holding  stock,  to  trade  on  his  own  separate  account,  was  sup-> 
posed  to  operate  powerfully,  particularly  with  the  Dutch  subscribers  in  facilitating  the  subscription. 

The  principal  promoters  of  the  design,  seeing  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  the 
option  to  trade  privately,  procured  a  charter  from  the  king,  on  the  5th  of  September,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated  among  other  regulations,  ^'  that  every  member  shall  take  an  oath  not  to  trade  on  his 
private  account." 

These  different  conflicts,  arismg  from  contending  interests,  produced  four  classes  of  merchants, 
all  of  whom  under  certain  circumstance^  had  a  right  to  trade  to  India. 

1st.  The  original  Company,  who  possessed  all  the  establishments,  and  had  a  right  to  trade  for 
three  years. 

2nd.  The  new  Company,  who,  altiiough  they  had  neither  forts  nor  factories,  were  authorized  to 
trade  immediately. 

3dly.  A  few  subscribers  of  the  general  society,  who  chose  to  trade,  each  on  his  own  account 

4thly.  The  separate  traders,  who  were  so  far  legalized,  that  all  the  ships  they  sent  out  before 
the  1st  of  July  1608  had  a  right  to  prosecute  one  voyage,  whidi  might  be  lengthened 
out  to  any  period  by  country  voyages. 
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As  no  less  than  60  ships  ore  said  to  have  been  employed  by  all  these  centen^g;  int^'ests,  Ae 
irregular  state  of  the  trade^  joined  to  the  excessive  exportation  of  bullion,  and  also  of  tn^rchandite, 
and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  violent  eopision  of  jatritig  interests  in  India,  produced  the 
most  ruinous  results  both  at  home  and  abift>ad;  and  called  for  the  mteifsrence  of  parliament,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1700,  trtieh  it  Was  enacted,  that  in  consequence  of  the  general  distress  of 
the  manufacturers,  that  silk  goods  and  other  articles  of  the  produce  of  In£a,  therein  mentioned, 
should  be  prohibited,  except  for  exportation,  lite  glut  of  India  goods  joined  to  ottler  distresses, 
produced  by  this  rivalship,  reduced  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  ori^nal  Company  to  37  per  cent. 
The  two  companies  appear  to  have  exerted  themselves  for  mutual  destruction.  At  length,  however, 
both  parties  began  to  see  their  own  interest,  and  after  x>bviAting  many  difficulties,  an  miion  was 
happily  effected  on  the  22d  of  July  1703  by  a  tripartite  indenture,  wherein  Queen  AnUe,  the  Old 
Company,  and  the  New  Company  were  partners. 

By  this  most  important  instrument  it  was  determined,  that  the  eld  Company,  in  ad^fttion  to 
theit  original  subscription  of  £  315,000  to  the  new  Company,  should  purchase  stodL  from  tiie  new 
Company  at  par  to  the  extent  of  c£07S,500,  making  in  all  -  -  -  *  £  988,500 

Being  equal  to  the  new  Company's  remaining  part  -  -  •  .  088,500 

To  which  ieulding  the  stock  ckT  the  separate  traders  ....  38,000 

^■■»»~"^*^— — ^— ^^^^— » 

Make  up  ihe  capital  of       -  -  -  £  9,000,000 


The  forts,  factories,  buildings,  and  other  fixed  property,  called  the  dead  stock,  ) 


•f  830,000 


of  the  old  Company  in  India,  were  valued  at  ^  .  .  . 

And  those  of  the  new  Company,  at  -  -  -  -  -  -  70,000 


<£  400,000 


Therefore  the  new  Company  shall  pay  to  the  old  C<nnpany  <>  ^     £  130,000 

Whidi  with  tlie  value  of  their  own  forts,  &e.  »  -  -  70,000 

Makes  the  sum  of  £  200,000 


During  the  ensuing  seven  years  both  Companies  shall  remain  distinct,  for  the  purpose  of 
winding  up  their  affiurs,  and  dividing  the  property  brought  home  among  the  respective  stock- 
holders in  each  concern :  but  all  ships  and  merchandize  henceforth  sent  to  India  shall  be  on  the 
joint  account,  under  the  management  of  12  directors,  deputed  by  each  Company. 

The  United  Company  bind  themselves  to  her  Majesty,  to  have  at  least  one-tenth  of  their  exports  in 
lilnglish  manufifustures,  and  to  deliver  annually  at  the  ordnance  office  494^  tons  of  salt  petre,  at 
£  45  per  ton  in  time  of  peace,  and  «£53  in  time  of  war,  &c. 

After  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  the  Company  are  to  be  called. 
The  innited  Chun^ang  of  M^i^i^kanti  of  BHghmd  ttmdmg  to  ihe  Ea$t  Indi^M. 

The  old  Company  executed  on  the  same  day  a  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  neW  CMifmny, 
1.  Of  thi^ir  warehotis^  akid  oth^r  tefiem^ts  fid  Great  St.  Helen's,  Lbndon. 
%  Of  the  ports  and  islands  of  Bombay,  Ranted  td  Hhem  by  Charles  11. 

3.  Of  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

4.  The  forts  of  Magazom,  Mahim,  Syon,  Syere  and  W^tfrie. 

5.  The  fiictories  of  Surat,  Swally,  Broach,  Amadavad,  Agra,  and  Lucknow. 
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6.  The  forts  of  Carwar,  Tellichary,  Anjeogo  and  Calicut. 

7.  The   fiu^tories    in    Persia   at    GombrooD,  Sbyras,   and .  Ispahaun,  with  the  yeally  rent  of 

£9yBSS  d«.  8(2.  granted  to  Ihem  by  the  Sopbi  of  Persia. 

Ako  an  the  Coast  of  Coroonndely 

8.  The  forts  of  Chingu  and  Orissa. 

0.  ThebctoriesofCuddalore,  PortnoYo^PettipoIee,  Metchelepatnam,  &c. 

10.  The  fort  and  factory  of  Yisagapatman. 

11.  Fort  St  George,  Madras,  with  the  dty  and  dependencies.' 

12.  Fort  St.  David  mnd  its  territories  of  three  miles,  containing  sereral  towns  and  villages. 

In  the  Island  of  Sumatra, 

13.  York  fori  and  fitotery,  with  the  dqpoident  £Mrtories  of  SiUebar,  &c 

14.  Indrapore  Mid  Tiyaoiiong* 

fai  Cochin  China, 

15.  The  fact«iry  of  Tonquin. 

In  Bengal, 

Id.  Fort  William  m  Calcutta. 

17.  Sutta-Nutty,  wiUi  its  territory. 

18.  Ballasore. 
lO.  Cossinbasar. 

SO.  Dacca,  Hooglily,  Maulda,  Rigamaul,  and  Patna. 

In  the  year  1701  the  following  view  was  given  of  the  eiqport  trade  of  the  Company,  frmi  the 
89th  of  September  1008  to  the  20th  of  September  1701,  (presumed  to  be  the  new  Company) 
who,  within  this  period,  sent  one  ship  for  Coromandel^  one  for  Coromandel  and  Bengal,  one  £>r 
Bengal,  three  for  Surat,  one  for  China,  and  one  for  Boneo. 

The  cargoes  of  these  eight  ships  consisted  of  British  produce  and  manu-)        ^jdnnA  ii    o 
&ctmres,  which  with  customs  and  charges  cost  ~  ~  *  3  ' 

Foreign  Bullion  (Dollars  at  5«.)  and  some  foreign  goods         -  -         286,730    8    8 


Total  cost  of  eight  cargoes  -  -        £  327^894  19    8 

Money  shipt  in  His  Majesty^s  ship  Harwich,  and  goods  for  the  sendee  of) 
an  ambassador  and  Ins  retinue  -  -  .  *  -  ^  ' 


^882,954  14    7 
«     In  the  year  ending  the  39di  of  September  1700  the\ 
'  Company  sent  out  two  shqis  to  limpo  in  China,  one  to  f 
Limpo  and  Bonieo,  one  to  ConNuandel,  eoe  to  Coromandel  >        00,028    7    0 
aoid  Bengid,  two  to  Benieo,  two  to  -Surat  and  one  to  Boigal.  i 
liie  Britidi  geods  in  Umbo  lOsfaips  with  customs  cost  -     ^ 
Tkib  foreign  bidMn  snd  merohandise,  as  before         -        jf  280,042  15    8 

=— ^  "=  <£  840,071    2    8 

In  the  year  ending  the  29ih  of  September  1701  the  Company  sent  to  Moco,  (presumed  Arabia)  one 
ship.  To  Canton  in  China  three.  To  limpo  one.  To  Amoy  (or  Emouy)  one.  To  Coromandel 
three.    To  Surat  two.    To  Bengal  two.    And  to  Borneo  one.    Total  14  ships. 
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The  British  goods  with  customs  cost        •        -        -        -     «£  75,527  19    0 
Foreigti  Bullion  and  Merchandize  as  before        ...     438,610    4    0 


514,138    3    9 


Total  Exportation  in  three  years         ^        ^  £  1,187,164    0    0 


In  the  year  1707,  the  Parliameilt  enacted  that  the  Company  should  give  bond  to  the  amount 
of  <£  2500  for  every  hundred  tons  the  ships  in  their  service  are  let  for :  and  it  appears  by  this  act 
and  the  Company's  ninth  bye  law,  that  they  had  now  given  up  building  and  owning  ships,  and 
had  established  a  system  of  carrying  on  their  trade  by  chartered  ships,  which  has  continued  for 
more  than  a  century.  These  bonds  were  granted  to  secure  the  landing  the  whole  of  their  homeward 
cargoes  (with  the  exception  of  supplies  necessary  for  St.  Helena)  in  some  port  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  same  session  an  act  passed,  whereby  tlie  Company  became  bound  to  pay  the  Exdiequer 
£  1,200,000  for  which  they  were  to  receive  no  interest,  or  in  other  words,  to  accept  5  instead  of  8  per 
cent,  on  their  capital,  thereby  augmented  to  £  3,200,000  ;  and  their  privilege  of  exclusive  trade  to  India 
is  extended  to  the  25th  of  March  1726,  with  tluree  years  notice  after  that  day,  when  upon  repayment 
of  the  capital  sum  of  £  3,200,000  it  shall  cease. 

In  order  to  complete  and  perfect  the  union  between  the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies  and  the  EngUsh  Company,  both  parties  agreed  to  refer  all  matters  of  difference  between 
them  to  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  whose  award  shall  be  given  before  the  29th  of  September  1708. 

By  this  important  award,  founded  upon  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  Anne,  a  termination  was  put 
in  a  legal  manner  to  all  the  jarring  interests  which  had  too  long  distracted  the  English  trade  with 
India;  and  the  Company  were  placed  nearly  on  the  same  footing  upon  which  they  have  remained 
ever  since.  By  the  decision  of  Lord  Godolphin  the  old  Company'  were  required  to  transfer  the 
debts  owing  to  them  in  Great  Britain  to  the  Queen,  that  she  might  re-grant. them  to  the  new  or 
united  Company,  who  should  thereby  become  liable  to  pay  the  debts  owing  by  the  old  Company, 
witli  other  arrangements  calculated  to  ecpialize  the  interests  of  all  the  parties  concerned  upon  just  and 
equitable  principles. 

The  Company  having  been  obliged  to  lend  their  whole  capital,  <£  3,200,000,  to  Grovemment, 
they  had  no  active  capital  whatever  wherewith  they  could  carry  on  their  trade,  and  the  only 
benefit  they  could  derive  was  the  credit  it  gave  them,  whereby  they  could  with  greater  facility 
borrow  money  on  bonds. 

By  the  Act  of  the  ninth  of  Queen  Anne,  in  order  to  prevent  an  improper  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Bank,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  be  a 
director  of  botli  at  the  same  time. 

In  1700,  the  united  Company  made  their  first  quarterly  dividend  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
for  the  year  on  their  capital  stock. 

In  1712,  by  the  act  of  the  10th  of  Anne  the  Company's  charter  was  extended  to  the  25th  of  March 
1733,  in  the  usual  terms,  and  then  their  annual  payment  of  £  160,000  should  cease  and  determine. 

In  the  year  1707  the  Company's  factory  at  Calcutta,  which  had  hitherto  been  subordinate  to 
Madras,  was  declared  an  independent  presidency.  The  town  increased  rapidly  in  population.  It 
having  become  tlie  chief  establishment  in  Bengal,  the  fortifications  were  improved  and  the  garrison 
augmented. 

The  Nabob  of  Bengal,  (Jaffier  Khan)  viewing  with  jealousy  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of 
Calcutta,  removed  his  residence  firom  Dacca  to  Muxadabad,  that  he  might  be  near  at  hand  to  oontroul 
»nd  harass  the  Company's  servants.      Disregarding  the  Emperor  or  Great  Mogul's  various  grants 
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ef  privileg^y  he  had  recourse  to  every  species  of  extortion^  not  only  upon  the    European  factories 
indiscriminately,  but  also  on  his  own  subjects. 

In  1715,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  Court  of  Delhi,  but  no  redress  was  given  until  1717, 
and  this  was  chiefly  obtained  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  surgeon  to  the  embassy,  who  in  a 
few  weeks  cured  the  Emperor  of  a  venereal  complamt  which  had  baffled  all  the  skill  of  his  phy- 
sicians. In  gratitude  for  this  service,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  visit  of  a  strong  British  fleet, 
redress  was  at  length  obtained,  and  mandates  addressed  to  the  Nabobs  of  Bengal  and  Guaerat,  a^d  Su- 
bahdar  of  the  Deccan,  sealed  with  the  Emperor^s  seal, — ^by  which  very  extensive  privileges  were 
granted. — But  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  frustrated  the  Emperor^s  grant,  by  threatening  the  proprietors 
of  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hooghly  with  his  vengeance,  if  they  sold  them  to  the  Com- 
pany, notwithstanding  the  authority  ^ven  by  the  Emperor  to  purchase  them. 

In  1720,  when  the  mania  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  in  England  and  the  Mississippi  bubble  in 
France  had  diffused  a  temporary  phrenzy  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  United  English 
East  India  Company  appear  to  have  escaped  the  contagion ;  but  when  the  South  Sea  bubble  burst,  the 
Company's  stock  was  raised  to  the  price  of  440  per  cent,  although  the  dividend  was  only  10  per  cent, 
with  no  prospect  of  any  advance,  in  consequence  of  the  then  illicit  practices  of  the  adyenturers  in  the 
Ostend  East  India  trade  which  tended  in  a  material  degree  to  reduce  the  profits.  And  the  embarrassments 
which  these  rivalships  and  the  continued  invasion  of  their  privileges  by  British  subjects  brought 
upon  their  commerce,  coupled  with  some  other  distressing  circumstances,  compelled  them  at  Midsummer 
1722  to  reduce  the  annual  rate  of  their  dividend  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent. 

On  the  21th  of  September,  1726,  the  King  granted  a  charter,  authorising  tlie  establishment  of 
a  court,  consisting  of  a  Mayor  and  nine  Aldermen,  in  each  of  the  Company's  principal  Settlements 
of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  for  trying  all  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  except  high  treason.  The 
powers  of  this  charter  were  enlarged  and  more  accurately  defined  in  a  subsequent  charter  in  1753. 

In  February  1729-30,  six  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  Company's  charter,  an  association 
of  merchants  made  a  proposal  to  Parliament  to  advance  <£  3,200,000,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
tlie  debts  owing  to  the  present  Company  by  the  public ;  foy  which  they  would  accept  four  per  cent 
until  the  25th  of  March  1733,  and  thereafter  only  two  ])er  cent,  whereby  the  nation  would  have 
an  annual  saving  of  <£  92,000.  In  consideration  of  which  they  petitioned  to  be  incorporated  for 
31  years,  they  requested  a  power  to  levy  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  on  exports,  and  five  per  cent,  on 
imports,  in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  forts  and  settlements  in  India;  and  upon  these  ternut 
they  proposed  that  aU  British  Stihjects  should  he  freely  admitted  to  trade  to  India  under 
their  license,  and  that  the  trade  should  be  confined  to  the  port  of  London.  The  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  represented  that  their  annual  sales,  which  amounted  to  £  3,000,000,  yielded  a  revenue 
of  £  300,000  clear  of  all  deductions ;  that  it  was  not  probable  that  a  trade  that  every  man  could 
take  up  and  lay  down  at  his  pleasure  would  produce  so  much  revenue,  or  bear  the  expence  of 
forts  and  factories ;  and  that  an  uncontrolled  separate  trade  would  infallibly  renew  the  distress  which 
nearly  eliected  the  ruin  of  tlie  trade,  when  the  two  rival  companies  and  private  mdividuals  were  all 
trading  in  competition.  The  only  effect  which  this  produced  was  a  payment  from  tlie  Company 
of  £  200,000  into  the  Exchequer  on  the  24tii  of  December,  1730,  as'  a  gift,  and  also  to  give  up 
one  per  cent,  of  the  interest  on  their  capital,  thereby  reducing  their  dividends  from  £  160,000  to 
£  128,000. 

In  consequence  of  these  boons  to  the  public,  the  Company's  charter  was  extended  to  the  2dth  of 
March  1766  ;  the  sacrifices,  however,  which  were  thus  made  of  £  200,000  in  ready  money,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  interest  on  theur  capital  from  five  to  four  per  cent,  equal  to  £  640,000  more,  obliged  the  Company 
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at  Christmas  1732  to  reduce  their  dividend  to  seven  p^  cent,  at  vhich  rate  it  remained  until  Mid* 
summer  1743,  when  it  was  again  advanced  to  eight  i>er  cent.  From  this  period  until  the  year  1744 
nothing  occurred  out  of  the  r^^ar  routine  of  the  Company's  business. 

Govemm^it  being  then  much  in  want  of  money  .  to  carry  on  the  war  against  France  and 
Spain,  the  company  loit  one  million  at  an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  in  consideration  of  their 
charter  being  extended  to  the  23th  of  March,  1780,  with  the  same  privileges  as  in  the  former 
charter.  The  debt  therefore  due  to  the  Company  in  1744  amounted  to  £  4,200,000 ;  and  to  enable 
ihem  to  make  the  payment  now  stipulated,  they  were  authorized  by  the  act  of  17  Geo.  3.  to  borrow 
any  sum  not  exceeding  one  million. 

In  the  year  1750,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  fhrtlier  rednotion  of  the  dividends 
of  their  debt  due  by  Crovemment  on  their  original  prepay  of  £  2,000,000 ;  which  at  first  bore  an 
interest  ef  eight  per  cent,  was  now  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  making  first  and  last  a  diminution 
of  income  to  the  extent  of  £  100,000  a  year,  and  a  consequent  saving  to  government  to  that  amount. 
The  Cimip&ny,  availing  themselves  of  the  power  of  borrowing  one  million,  obtained  £  2,900,440  5«. 
by  the  sale  of  annuities  payable  at  the  India  House,  amounting  to  £  89,773  4ir.  thereby  exBibiting  a  strong 
proof  of  confidence  and  credit  on  the  part  of  tiie  public. 

From  about  this  period  a  succession  of  extraordinary  events  in  India,  in  some  measure,  com- 
pelled Die  Company  to  act  as  a  warBke,  as  wdLl  as  a  commercial  community ;  and  this  has  produced  a 
successiom  of  evmts  -as  extraordinary  as  oniooked  for  and  unexpected. 

For  two  centuries  after  the  Europeans  had  commercial  intercourse  vfith  India,  the  Great  Mogul 
was  universally  considered  as  the  most  powerful  and  most  opulent  sovereign  in  the  wcHrld ;  although 
of  a  foreign  lineage,  and  a  different  religion,  he  reigned  over  a  gentle  race  of  people,  who  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  his  dominion  to  the  computed  extent  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  Hindoo  race,  and  about 
ten  miUicMis  of  Mahomedans.  He  delegated  the  administration  of  his  immense  government  and  nu- 
merous provinces  to  officers  caUed  SiAahdars  and  Nabobs,  who  w«re  invested  with  such  portions  of 
soTereign  power,  and  the  command  of  such  armies,  as  encouraged  them,  when  the  sceptre  passed 
into  the  hands  of  weak  and  voluptuous  princes,  to  make  great  encroachments  on  the  power,  while 
fliey  professedly  respected  the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor.  During  relaxed  reigns,  however,  these 
great  officers  found  means  to  rendar  themselves  nearly  independent  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  ta 
make  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  just  v?faat  they  thought  proper  to  allow  him.  And  in  process  of 
time,  they  found  means  to  commute  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  income  for  a  fixed  income,  wbareby 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  provinces  became  legally  vested  in  themselves. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Mogul  Empire  when  it  was  invaded  by  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  tiie 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  Persia,  who,  after  pillaging  the  capital,  desolating  many  of  the  provinces, 
and  compelling  the  unfortunate  Mogul  to  cede  to  him  the  provinces  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  Indus,  returned  to  Persia,  in  1730,  with  plunder,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of  <£  70,000,000 
sterling,  (some  accounts  make  it  amount  to  «£  125,000,000,  and  others  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
i' 231,000,000).  The  provincial  governors,  seeing  their  sovereign  thus  humbled,  withheld  the  stipulated 
tribute  which  they  knew  he  was  unable  to  enforce,  and  assumed  independent  power  in  theur  own 
territories.  Their  independence  was  soon  followed  by  quarrels  among  themselves ;  and  the  miserable 
people  were  oppressed  beyond  measure  by  taxes  to  support  contending  armies. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  French  took  Madras,  whidi  for  a  century  had  been  the  principal  English 
settlement  in  India  \   but  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-h-Chapelle,  in  1748. 

During  the  war  whidi  had  now  terminated,  tbe  French  and  English  companies  had  become 
mifitary  powers  in  India,  and  their  forces  were  so  augmented  as  to  place  them  on  a  level  ia  point 
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%{  poUtical  importance  with  the  greatest  among  whom  the  coniftry  was  now  diyided;  and  hence 
these  princes,  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  European  tactics,  courted  theur  alliance  in  the  wars  with 
hostile  neiglibours. 

In  1749,  Saiyohee,  the  deposed  king  of  Taiyore,  applied  to  the  English  presidency  at  St. 
DaTid's,  while  Madras  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  for  their  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
dominions,  from  which  he  had  been  ejected  by  his  half-brother.  The  members  of  the  Rresidency, 
without  considering,  whether,  as  servants  of  a  commercial  company,  they  had  authority  to  interfere 
jn  disputes  between  the  native  princes,  thou^t  jMroper  to  engage  in  the  cause ;  and  although  they 
^d  not  succeed  further  than  obtaining  a  pension  for  the  deposed  king,  the  expences  of  the  war 
were  paid  by  Pratop-Sing,  the  established  soTereign,  who  besides  ceded  Devicotah,  with  a  district 
of  the  annual  value  of  9,000  pagodas  to  the  Compuy. 

About  this  time,  Dupleix,  the  French  governor  of  Pondfcherry,  was  induced  to  interfere  in  a 
^dispute  between  two  native  princes,  who  claimed  the  soverdgnty  of  Aroot.  The  EngUsh  wc»re  also 
•applied  to  by  the  opposite  party,  but  declined  interfering..  Dupleix  succeeded  in  establishing  one 
of  the  competitors,  Mursafia-Jing,  who  made  bom  deputy  governor  of  a  country  in  extent  not  much 
•inferior  to  France,  yielding  a  vast  revenue,  and  he  granted  besides  to  the  French  East  India 
Company  considerable  territories  adjacent  to  their  settlements,  and  j^ielding  large  revenues^ 

The  English  inresidency  at  Madras,  agreeable  to  the  cautious  policy  they  had  adi^ted,  took 
•little  concern  in  these  events  until.  1751,  when  provoked  by  the  arrogant  d]3playof  flags,  set  up  by 
Dupleix  in  Ins  own  territory  and  even  on  the  English  Company's  lands,  which  conndering  as  an 
act  of  hostility  against  themselves,  they  determined  to  support  Mohamed-AUy  in  his  dam  to 
the  dominion  of  Arcot ;  and  with  this  view  sent  him  a  military  fcHroe,  under  the  command  of 
Captun  Ginger  and  Captain  Clive,  the  latter  a  self  taught  warrior,  originally  in  the  company's 
civil  service.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1751,  Caption  Clive  took  the  fort  of  Arcot,  in  which 
•he  found  effects  to  the  value  of  <£  50,000  lodged  for  security,  belonging  to  tbe  merchants  of  the 
^country,  which  he  restored  without  ransom,  and  therdby  acquired  the  good  will  of  the  natives  to 
•himself  and  the  nation.  A  warfare  ensued,  in  which  Captain  Clive  displayed  those  extraordinary 
military  talents,  which  led  to  others,  which  faised  him  to  the  highest  military  rank,  as  well  as  the 
igreatest  honours  which  his  country  could  bestow. 

The  British  East  India  Company,  greatly  alarmed  at  a  state  of  things  so  contrary  to  the 
peacefiil  system  of  commerdal  intercourse,  which  they  anxiously  wished  to  foDow,  solicited  the 
interference  of  Government  witli  France,  for  the  purpose  <rf  getting  at  rest,  if  possible,  all  interference 
•on  the  part  of  either  nation,  m  the  disputes  of  the  native  princes,  and  that  both  should  unite  to 
compel  tfaeur  Indian  allies  to  maintain  peace.  The  result  was,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1756, 
settlii^  aU  matters  between  the  English  and  French  East  India  Companies. 

In  1756,  a  British  squadron  undar  Admiral  Watson,  in  coigunction  with  two  ships  of  war 
belongmg  to  the  Company,  under  that  intrepid  oflficer,  Commodore  James,  and  800  Europeans, 
and  1000  Seapoys,  commanded  by  CUve,  now  lieut.  Col.  Clive,  were  Employed  in  subduing  a 
most  formidable  nation  of  pirates,  who  inhabited  a  tract  of  coast  between  Bombay  and  Goa, 
^extendmg  120  miles,  and  were  governed  by  chiefs,  who  successivdy  took  the  title  of  Angria. 
They  possessed  many  fortified  posts,  reckoned  impregn|d>le  by  warriors  of  India,  and  their  fleet 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  overpower  vessels  however  well  armed;  insomuch  that  they  had  taken 
and  destroyed  many  Duteh  and  French  ships  of  war,  and  had  at.cliflferent  periods,  particularly  in 
1722  and  1724,  baffled  the  efforts  of  a*  squadron  of  British  sliips  of  the  line,  and  a  Portuguese 
wrmy,    as    well    as  a  Dutch    squadron    #f  seven    ships   of  the    line  io   take   their   forte.     This 
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iberefore  was  an  expedition  in  faTonr  of  all  European  nations.  It  had  cost  the  English  Companf 
£  50,000  a  year  to  keep  up  a  squadron  to  protect  their  trade,  and  yet  their  ships  were  sometimes 
taken.  The  presidency  of  Bombay,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Commodore  James,  who  had 
for  the  first  time  defeated  their  fleet  the  preceding  year,  resolved  to  follow  it  up  by  a  decisive 
blow  at  Gheria,  the  capital  station  of  the  Angria,  which  stands  on  a  peninsular  rock  sunilar  to 
Gibraltar,  in  February  1756;  and  Admiral  Watson  with  the  fleet  consisting  of  seven  of  His 
Majesty's  ships,  and  five  bomb  ketches,  accompanied  by  Commodore  James  and  the  Company's 
two  ships  of  war,  with  the  land  forces  under  lieut.  Cri.  Clivje,  stood  into  the  river  which  s^res  as 
«  harbour  to  the  fort,  burnt  the  whole  pirate  fleet,  ,and  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender;  whffl« 
they  found  200  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  and  effects  to  the  amount 
of  <£  50,000,  which  was  shared  among  the  captors.  The  pirates  in  the  other  forts,  panic  struck 
by  the  fate  of  Gheria,  surrmdered  to  the  Mahratta  army,  who  had  assembled  to  co-operate  with 
the ^ fleet;  and  thus  termmated  the  career  of  a  most  pernicious  community  of  robbers,  iriio  had 
eontinued  for  above  70  years  the  tremendous,  and  till  now,  invincible  scourge  of  the  navigatcNra 
of  an  nations,  who  ventured  to  approach  tiie  Malabar  Coast 

In  July  1756,  the  presidency  of  Madras,  learning  that  the  Bengal  establishment  at  Calcutta 
was  almost  destroyed  by  Surajah-Dowlah,  the  Subahdar  of  the  country,  measures  were  taken  to 
aend  all  the  disposaUe  force  to.,  oppose  him.  On  the  18th  of  June  he  besieged  Calcutta,  and  in 
two  days  got  possession  of  it,  there  having  bera  scarcely  any  means  of  defence.  Enraged  at  findings 
wly  50,000  rupees  in  the  Company^s  treasury,  and  {nretending  that  a  much  greater  treasure  was 
buried  under  ground,  as  a  punishment  for  concealment,  he  crannned  146  d  the  chief  European 
inhabitants  into  an  apartment  not  20  feet  square,  whidi,  bdng  used  as  a  prison  for  the  garrison, 
was  tiierefore  called  the  black  hole,  whra,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  night  and 
suffocation,  4be  whole  perished  except  23.  The  monster,  who  committed  tiiis  atrocious  act  of  cruelty, 
is  said  to  have  exulted  in  it,  went  to  sleep,  and  no  one  durst  presume  to  awake  him  to  state  the 
miseral>le  condition  of  the  dying  prisoners.  His  courtiers  congratulated  him  on  his  glorious 
achievement,  and  leaving  a  garrison  of  3000  men  in  Calcutta,  he  returned  to  his  capital,  much  dated 
with  the  belief  that  he  had  completely  exterminated  the  English. 

The  Company's    affairs   in  Bengal  appeared   now  to  be  quite  desperate,  but  Admiral  Watson 
and   Lieut.  Col.   Clive   were    soon  at  hand  with   relief.    The  dispersed   members  of  the  English 
settiements  reassembled,   and  recovered  their  spirits.    Calcutta  was  retaken  and  fortified;  and  the 
Subahdar  was  glad  to  make   peace,  and,  on  the  0th  of  February   1757,  he  swore  on  the  Koran 
to  preserve  it  inviolably.    But  in   a  few   days  after  he  invited  Bussy,  the  French  general  in  the 
Deccan,  and  also  Law,  the  commander  of  a  small  party  of  French  fugitives  who  had  be^i  in  his 
service,  to  come  to  Bengal  and  join  his  army,  in  order  to  root  out  the  English.      iThe  servants  of 
the  Company,  convinced  by  the  delays  and  evasions  which  took  place  in  executing  the  articles  of  peace, 
that  Surajah  had  no  intention  to  be  in  friendship  with  the  presidency,  thought  it  necessary  to  oon-« 
sider  of  means  to  counteract  his  perfidy.    At  this  time  two  of  his  chiefe,  disgusted  by  his  capridoua 
tyranny,  had  each  applied  for  the  assistance  of  the  English  fwces  to  depose  him,  and  to  set  himself  ia 
his  place.    Of  these  two,  the  Governor  and  Council  prrferred  Meer  Jaffier  as  the  most  powerful,  aiid 
most  likely  to  deliver  them  from  their  implacable  enemy. 

In  June  1757,  a  treaty  was  executed  between  the  members  of  the  [M^sidency  and  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
had  solemnly  engaged  and  sworn,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  be  established  as  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  Bah«r» 
>nd  Orissa,  he  wo^ld  confirm  all  the  articles  agreed  to  by  Surajah  Dowlah.  The  enemies  of  either  party, 
wbetiier  Indians  or  Europeans,  should  be  the  enemies  of  both.    All  French  factories  should  remain  in 
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possemm  ot  ttie  English  Gompany,  and  tfie  French  should  never  more  be  permitted  to  settle  in  any  part 
of  his  dominions.  He  should  pay  a  orore  of  rupees  for  the  damage  sustained  at  Calcutta,  50  ladw 
to  the  English  inhabitants,  seven  lacks  to  the  Armenian  merchants,,  and  20  lacks  to  the  other  inhabitants^ 
as  a  compensation  *for  their  losses  when  the  town  was  captured.  He  also  engaged  to  enlarge  the 
territory  in  the  neis^bouiiiood  of  Calcutta,  the  Company  paying  the  usual  rent,  and  also  to  build 
no  fort  on  the  river  lower  than  Hooj^y.  He  also  promised  large  donations  to  the  soldiers  and 
seamen ;  and  likewise  to  maintain  the  Engfish  forces  while  in  his  service. 

Lieut.  Col.  Clive,  in  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  put  in  motion  his  little  army,  consisting  only  of 
000  Europeans,  and  2,200  Indian  soldiers.  On  the  23d  of  June  1757  he  was  opposed  by  an  army 
of  50,000  foot,  and  18,000  horse,  with  50  pieces  of  cannon,  assisted  by  40  Frenchmen,  who  directed 
the  management  of  the  artillery. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  civilised  world,  this  immense  army  was  completely  defeated  and  over« 
thrown  by  the.  military  skill  and  talents  of  Colonel^  Clive,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Piassy.  The 
wretched  Surajah  fled  from  his  palace  in  mean  disguise  on  the  night  after  the  battle ;  and  being  soon 
after  discovered,  he  was  conveyed  back  to  his  palace  and  barbarously  murdered,  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age,  by  order  of  Meeran,  the  son  of  Jaffier,  (a  youth  of  a  disposition  nearly  as  wicked  as  his  own)  after 
a  teiga  of  only  fifteen  months. 

Inunediately  after  this  memorable  battle,  the  conqueror  proceeded  to  littxadabad,  then  the  capital 
of  Bengal,  and  invested  Meer  Jaffier  in  the  dignity  of  Subahdar  of  Baigal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

This  extraordinary  revolution,  efifected  in  one  day  by  a  handful  of  men,  has  been  more  important  in 
its  consequences  than  most  of  jthe  protracted  wars  which  have  for  centuries  past  convulsed  the  European 
world ;  since,  independently  of  its  raising  at  once  the  condition  of  the  Company  at  Bengal,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  of  whatever  nation,  from  the  greatest  depth  of  misay  to  the  highest  state  of 
prosperity,  it  laid  the  foundation  for  those  immense  acquisitions  of  territory  which  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Company. 

Meer  Jaffier,  the  new  soverdgn,  soon  found  himself  distressed  by  the  heavy  paymoitshe  had  engaged, 
to  make,  to  accomplish  which  he  made  extortions  on  his  subjects,  by  which  his  government  became  ex- 
tremely unpopular ;  which  was  imareased  by  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Company's 
ii^rvants,  who,  contrary  to  the  express  and  repeated  prcrinbitions  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  began  to  carry 
on  an  inland  trade  in  salt,  betel*nut,  and  tobacco,  clahning  kt  the  same  time  an  exonption  firom  duties, 
which  by  the  Empennr's  firman  was  restricted  to  goods  imported  and  exported. 

Jaffier's  subjects  became  dissatisfied ;  his  revenues  were  inadequate  to  his  wants ;  his  army 
became  mutinous ;  and  his  own  son-in*law,  Mohamed  Coseim  Ally  Khan,  with  many  of  ius  great  officers, 
oonspired  against  him.  In  this  situation  he  was  attacked  by  the  Great  Mogul,  accompanied  by  a 
formidable  army  of  Mahrattas.  Thus  environed,  and  finding  he  had  no  longer  the  firieidship  of  the 
En§^h  Presidency,  he  retired  to  Calcutta,  whefre  he  lived  privately,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Compaory,  with  a  handsome  allowance  for  his  support. 

In  S^tember  1760,  Mohamed  Cossim  Ally  Khan  succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  company,  who,  as  an  indemnificaticm  for  the  expences  incurred  in  his  exaltation  and 
in  maintaining  forces  for  his  protection,  ceded  to  them  the  districts  of  JSurdiran,  Midmapwej  and 
Chitagang,  and  engaged  besides  to  pay  up  the  balance  stipulated  with  Meer  Jaffiw,  and  to  fulfil  all 
the  covenants  entered  into  with  that  prince.  This  proved  a  happy  change  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Ho<^hly,  who  had  long  been  harassed  by  the  Mahratta 
firedK)otera  in  their  predatory  incursions,  against  which  they  were  now  secure. 
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In  1763  Mahomed   Cossinr  Ally  Khan,  in    consequence  of  a  ruptme  with  the  presidaicy  of^ 
Bengal,  was  defeated  by  the  Company's  forces ;  and  in  October  1763  he  abandoned  his  dominions, 
carrying  with  him  jewels  and  treasure  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  staling.    In  the  mean  time^ 
the  members  of  the  presidency  I'einstated  Meer  Jaffier  in  the  soTcreignty  in  July  1763. 

Sujah-Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,.  having  aflforded  protection  to  Cossim  the  abdicated  prinoe, 
they  jointly  made  war  upon  the  Company ;  but  were,  defeated  at  Buxar  on  the  22d  of  October  - 
1764.    A  part  of  Sujah's  territory  was  thereupon  occupied  by  the  Company's  forces,  and  on  the* 
20th  -of  May  following  (1765)   he  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Culpee,  aft^  which  he  came  to  a 
resolution  of  surrendering  himself  and  all  tiis  dominions  to  Lord  Cliye,  then  expected  firom  En^and. 

Lord  Clive  and  the  other  members  of  the  select  committee,  feeling  it  would  be  more  honourable, 
and  also  more  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  Company  to  acquire  Sujah^s  friendship,  by  treating  ■ 
him  with  a  generosity  and  moderation  unknown  in  wars  or  politics  in  India,  than  by  exacting 
rigorous,  conditions  firom  a  high  spirited  prince  of  great  reputation  through  the  whole  empire, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sujah-Dowlah,  by  which  they  restored  to  him  the  iniiole  of  his  dominions 
except  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  of  these  they  did  not  seek  to  make  aay« 
advantage  either  for  themselves  or  the  Company. 

Shah  Aulum,  though  acknowledged  as  the  Mogul  emperor,  of  whom  all  the  princes  of  flndostan* 
professed  to  hold   their  dignities,  territories^  and  revenues,  as  his  feudatory  subjects,  had  hitherto  . 
had    neither    territories   nor  revenues    at   hi»  command;     Sujah-Dowlah,  the  nominal,  vider- of  tiiey 
nominal  emperor,  had  undertaken  to  recover  some  of  his  provinces  for  him ;  but  the  events  of  the 
war  having   disappointed  the  emperor's  hopes,  he  separated   himsdf  firom. Sujah  after  the  battle  of« 
Buxar,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Company. 

Elffly  in  the  year  1765,  Mecar  Jaffiei%  the  Sobahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar^  and  Otissa,  died.    A*' 
controversy  having  arisen  respecting  the  succession,  the  competitor  threw  the  dedsion  into  the  hands 
of  the  presidency,  who  resolved  to  support  the  claims  of  Nujum  Dowlah,  his  natural  son,  bdng  the 
nomination  of  his  father. 

In  February  1765  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him.  They  agreed  to  secure  to  him  the 
sovereignty,  and  to  keep  up  such  a  force  as  should  be  necessary  to  support  him  in  it.  The  Subahdar,. 
'  on  his  part,  bound  himself  to  fulfil  all  the  agreements  entered  into  by  his  father,  to  keep  no  greater 
military  force  than  would  be  necessary  to  support-  his  dignity  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  to  admit  no  Europeans  into  his  seimce,  aoad  not  to  permit  the  French  Company  to  ereet  any 
fortifications  in  his  country. 

A  favourable  opportunity  having  now  oflfered  for  making'  a  provision  for  the  Great  Mogul,  who- 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Company  at  Cdcutta^  the  Presidency,  much  to  their  honor  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  British  Nation,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Corah,  and  Allahabad, 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  27  lacks  of  rupees,  to  which  they  added  a  settied  revenue  of  26 
lacks,  to  be  derived  in  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement  firom  the  provinces  of  Bengal^  Bahar, 
and  Orisaa,  the  payment  of  which  should  be  secured  to  him  by  the  Company. 

In  g^titude  for  this  important  aoquisition  of  real  dominion  and  assured  income,  the  Emperor 
gave  the  Company  five  firmans,  all  dated  the  I'Stb  August  1765,  whereby  he  formally  made  ovec 
to  them  the  dewannee,  or  right  of  collecting  for  their  own  use  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  income  of  26  lacks  of  rupees  to  himself,  and  a 
provisdon  for  the  proper  support  of  the  Subahdar*B  Courts,  diey  bang  also  bound  to  keep 
up  an  army  sufficient  for  the  protection  ef  the  provinces.  The'  Mogul,  at  the  same  time^, 
confirmed  to  them  the  absolute  property  of  the  districts  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chitagong^ 
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Mid'also  the  lands  a^sacent  to  Calcutta,  formerly  aoqtured  firam  the  Subahdars.  By  this  transaction 
ShahAuluniy  the  universal  sovereign  of  the  country,  acquired  for  the  first  time  some  portion  of 
sovereign  power,  with  a  certain  annual  revenue  amounting  to  about  <£  600,000  staling.  The 
acquisition  of  the  dewannee  removed  every  source  of  discord  with  the  Subahdar.  Instead  of  an  uncertain 
revenue,  extorted  from  the  subordinate  Ri^ahs  and  Zemindars,  most  frequently  by  force  of.  arms, 
he  enjoyed  a  regular  income  of  5,386,131  rupees,  equal  to  about  £  503,440  sterling,  for  the  expence 
of  his  household  and  a  few  guards  for  the  purpose  of  ceremony  and  ostentation. 

The  Company  jv^ere  bound  to  pay  two  fixed  sums  to  the  Enip^or  and  the  Subalidar,  to  support 
a  mifitary  force'  for  the  defence  of  the  provinces,  and  to  drfray  the  charge^  of  collecting  the  revenue 
and  all  other  expences,  after  which  the  revenue  off  a  country,  <equal  in  extent  and  population  to . 
Great  Britain'  and  Ireland,  and  mucL  exceeding  them  .in  fertility,  was  th^-  own  property ;  while 
their  trade  and  that  of  the  free  British  Merchants  living  under  their  protection^  as  well  *as  tluit 
of  the  Natives,  were  secured-  against  a  repetition' of 'the  ravages  and  insults  to  which  they  had  been 
frequently  subjected,  by  the  cupidity,  malevolence^  find  caprice  of  the  former  Subahdars  or  Sovereigns 
of  the  country.  By  this  arrangement  while.the  power  of  the  Subahdars  is  lessened  by  or  rather  brought 
back  to  its  original  state  by  an  act  ^joft  the  Supreme.  Constitutional  ^Groyemment  vested  in  the  Emperor^ . 
that  of  the  Company  is  enlarged  by  the  transfer  pf  t}ie  .dewannee.  . 

In  1766  the  Company,  in-'  consequence  of  those  territorial  ^acquisitions,  raised  tiidr  dividend  from 
6-  to  10  p»-cent.  which,  \if  generating  stook-jobbing, -induced  a  great  number  of  people  to  become 
proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  by  which  the  price  was  suddenly  raised  ta  363  per  cent;  and^such-. 
was  the  clamour  of  the  new  Pn^etors,  that  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Directors,  who  prudently 
wished  to  apply  these  revenues  to-  the  payment  of  heavy  debts  incurred  by  the  wars  in  India,, 
a  majority  of  votes,  at  a  General  Court  on  the  6th  of  May  1767,  decided  that  the  nest  ^dividend  foe. 
the  year  should  be  12^  per  cent. 

*  The  excessive  speculations  far  East  India  Stock  ut  ihis  time,  and  the  control  over  the  Directors 
by  the  new  Proprietors  with  respect  to  dividends,  attracted  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  produced 
the  Act  of  the  7  Geo.  3,  cap.  48.  prohibiting  the  practice  of  splitting  votes  by  collusive  conveyances 
of  the  stock  of  any  pubHc  companies,  with  other  appropriate  regulations.  Another  Act  of  the  same 
Session  (cag^  40.)  directed,  that  the  dividends  should  be  made  after  tiie  24th  June  1767,  .by  ballot 
and  by  general  courts,  summoned  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  that  no  dividend  above  10  per  cent.. 
for  the  year  should  b^  made  before  the  next  session  of  parliament :  thereby  rescinding  the  Company's 
declaration  of  a  dividend  of  12^  per  cent,  and  tims  the  visionary  speculations  of  the  purchasers  of 
India  Stock  vanished.  In  tiie  same  session  (cap.  57.)  an  act  passed  whereby  the  Company,  in  consi- 
deration of  these  territorial  revenues  being  secured  to  them  for  the  short  space  of  two  years,  beoame 
bound  to  pay  <£ 400,000  in  each  of  tiiese  years  into  the  Exchequer.. 

Oh  the  23fd  of  February  1769  the  prohibition  of  dividends  above^  16  per  cent^  was  extended  to 
the  first  of  February  1769.  By  an  act,  which  reoeived  the  royal  assent  ou  the  20th  of  April  1769,  the 
Company^  became  bound  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  government  of  £  400,000-  a^  year  for  the^five 
ensuing  years,  in  consideration  of  whicli  their  territorial  revenues  in  India  were  continued,  to  them  for 
the  same  sum;  and  they  were* authorised  to  increase  their- dividends^ to  12)  {>er  cent,  by  annual' augmen- 
tations, not  exceeding  one  per/ cent  in  any  one  year.  -And  if  instead  of  increasing  they  should  lessen 
their  dividends,  a  proportional  deduction  .shpuld  take  place  in  their  payments-  into-  the  Exchequer, 
which  should  cease  entirely  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividends  so  low  as  six  per  cent, 
and  to  be  enlarged  agi^n  ki  ppoportion  to.  ther  dividend^ .being  augmented.  It  was  further  stipulfited^ 
that  in  case  any  money  should,  remain  in  the  Company^s  treasury  after .  paying  their  simple  contract.   . 
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ddbts  bearing  interest^  and  reducing  thdir  bonded  debt  io  a  par  wiih  that  owing  to  them  by  the  pubfic, 
they  should  I^id  sudi  surplus  money  to  the  public  at  two  per  cent.  They  were  also  required  to  lay 
annual  accounts  of  their  exports  and  the  state  of  their  debts  before  the  treasury.  (9  Geo.  3.  cap.  24.) 

Agreeably  to  the  permission  Ihus  obtained,  the  Company  raised  their  dividends  payable  at  Mid* 
iltunmer  and  Christmas  1769  from  10  to  11  p^  cent. 

In  1770  an  act  passed  (10  Geo.  3.  o.  47.)  for  increasing  the  penalty  on  British  subjects  trading 
to  India  under  foreign  commissions^  and  for  rendering  the  Company's  senrants  amenable  to  trial  in  the 
Court  of  King^s  Bench  in  England  for  offences  conmiitted  in  India. 

In  September  1770  the  Company,  finding  themselTes  warranted  by  the  situation  of  their  afikirs, 
increased  their  dividends  to  12  per  cent,  after  it  had  stood  a  year  at  this  rate  it  was  further  raised  to 
12i  per  cent,  at  which  rate  it  stood  one  year  and  a  half,  bdng  the  largest  dividend  ever  received  since 
the  union  of  the  two  companies. 

But  in  the  year  1772,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  great  and  sudden  reduction  of  the  dividend  to 
the  low  rate  of  mx  per  cent,  by  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances. 

Although  the  Company  had  acquired  a  large  territorial  revenue,  yet  the  increasing  expeaces  of 
thdr  estabhshments  in  India,  the  mismanagement,  profusion,  and  oppressive  acts  of  some  of  thdr 
servants,  the  large  sums  remitted  from  Bengal  to  China, — and  the  heavy  drain  of  £  400,000  a  year  paid 
to  Government,  had  hitherto  rendered  the  acquisition  beneficial  only  to  the  individuals  in  their  service 
in  India,  and  to  Government  at  home.  Thdr  affiurs  became  exceedingly  embarrassed,  which  reduced 
them  to  the  necesisity  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  pecuniary  assistance. 

When  the  proposition  was  brought  before  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1773  by  the  Minister, 

a  number  of  other  propositions  were  c<»nbined  with  it,  which  were  thought  to  bear  hard  on  the  Company; 

but  alter  much  discussion  and  considerable  opposition  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  an  Act  passed 

(13  Geo.  3.  c.  63.)  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe. 

1st.  The  Directors,   hitherto  chosen  annually,  are  henceforth  to  continue  in  office  four  years, 

six  new  ones  being  dected  every  year. 
2d.  No  person  returned  from  India  is  eligible  to  be  chosen  a  Director  until  two  years  after  his 

return. 
Sd.  No  Proprietor  of  less  than  £  1000  of  the  Company's  Stock,  held  at  least  for  twelve  months,  is 

henceforth  permitted  to  vote. 
4th.  The  Govemm^t  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  is  vested  in  a  (Jovemor  General  with  a  salary 
of  .<£ 25,000  a  year,  and  four  Counsellors  with  a  salary  of  ii*  10,000  a  year  each;    and 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  is  appointed  the  first  Governor  General. 
5th.  The  Presidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bencookn  are  rendered  subordinate  to  that  <rf 

BengaL 
0th.  A   Supreme   Court  of  Judicature  is  established  at  Calcutta,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice 
at  £  8000  a  year,  with  three  other  Judges  at  £  6000  a  year  each,  all  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
7th.  The  salaries  of  the  Governor  General,  the  Counsellors,  and  the  Judges,  are  charged  upon 

the  territorial  revenue. 
8th.  No  person  in  the  King*s  or  Company^s  service  is  permitted  to  accept  any  presents  j    but 

Lawyers,  Medical  Men,  and  Clergjrmen  may  receive  the  customary  fees. 
0th.  The  Governor  General,  Counsellors^  and  Judges  are  prohibited  from  having  any  concern 

whatever  in  trade. 
10th.  No  person  residing  in  the  Company's  settlements  is  permitted  to  take  more  than  12  per 
cent,  for  a  year's  interest  of  money. 
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By  another  Act  in  the  same  session  (c,  64.)  Parliament  advanoed  the  Companj  £  1,400,000  in 
Exchequer  Bills,  at  an  interest  of  4  per  cent,  and  agreed  to  forego  the  claim  of  £  400,000  from  the 
territorial  revenues  until  the  debt  should  be  discharged;  and  no  dividends  to  be  made  above  0  per 
cent  until  the  debt  is  so  discharged ;  after  which  to  divide  7  per  cent,  until  the  bonded  debt  is  reduced 
to  £  1,500,000,  and  no  bills  from  India  to  be  accepted  to  a  greater  amount  than  <£  300^000  in  any 
one  year. 

In  1773  an  Act  passed,  in  consequence  of  a  great  accumulation  of  tea  in  the  Company's  warehouses, 
authorizing  the  exportation  of  a  large  quantity  to  America,  and  allowing  the  custom  duties  to  be  drawn  back^ 
This  proved  a  most  unfortunate  speculation.  The  Americans,  at  that  time  greatly  dissatisfied,  became 
outrageous,  boarded  the  ships  at  Boston  and  Charleston,  and  threw  the  whole  into  the  sea.  It  proved 
a  total  loss  to  the  Company.  The  sales  of  tea  at  home  were  at  this  time  greatly  diminished  by  the 
increase  of  smuggling,  which  was  greatly  encouraged  by  duties  amounting  to  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  cost ; 
hence  the  sales  were  reduced  in  1773,  and  the  four  following  years  to  5,559,007  pounds,  instead  of 
8,075,794  pounds,  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years. 

In  1775,  the  Company  acquired  the  province  of  Benares  upon  t]i6  continent  of  Hindostan,  by  a 
treaty  with  Azuf-ul  Dowlah,  the  new  Nabob  of  Oude.        n 

In  1776,  they  acquired  the  property  of  Salsette,  a  fertile  Island  adjacent  to  Bombay,  which  thdr 
troops  had  taken  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1773. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  debt  due  to  government  bding  paid,  the  Company  raised  their  dividend  to 
seven  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1778,  the  Frmch  government  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  revolted  colonies  in 
America,  and  hence  a  war  commenced  with  that  nation.  This  event  having  been  foreseen,  the  £ast 
India  Directors  sent  dkections  to  all  their  presidencies  to  be  prepared  for  acting  vigorously  as  soon  as 
they  should  hear  of  hostilities  having  commenced.  The  notice  was  conveyed  to  India  so  very  speedily, 
that  in  the  month  of  July  the  French  Company  were  deprived  of  all  their  settlements  in  Bengal  and 
Coromandel,  except  Pondicherry,  which  after  a  gallant  defence  submitted  also  to  the  British  arms  on 
the  16th  of  October :  many  French  ships  were  taken  during  this  short  but  active  campaign,  the 
success  of  which  totally  extinguished  the  commerce  and  power  of  the  French^  East  India  Company. 

In  1779,  the  East  India  Company  again  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  against 
whidi  there  was  no  restraint,  as  the  state  of  the  American  Colonies,  where  still  attempts  to  produce  a 
good  article  liad  failed,  rendered  it  no  object,  while  in  the  British  West  Indies  it  had  made  httle  or  no 
progress.  The  Company  cherished  this  revived  branch  of  trade,  and  gave  action  and  vigour  to  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  in  their  territories,  recently  acquired  at  a  sacrifice  of  nearly  <£  80,000.  Great  advances 
were  made  to  the  cultivators  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million  sterling  on  the  security  of  the  produce, 
insomuch  that  it  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  exportation  fit>ni  India.  Its 
superior  quality  recommended  it  to  purchasers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  until  the  sales  at  the  India 
House  which  in  1786  amounted  to  245,011  pounds,  producing  at  the  sales  4*^61,533 — ^in  1810  had 
advanced  gradually  to  5,570,824  pounds,  producing  at  the  sales  £  1,942,328  ! 

In  1779,  the  East  India  Company  built,  rigged,  and  armed  three  seventy  four  gun  diips,  which 
they  presented  as  a  free  gift  to  government,  besides  a  large  sum  of  money  in  bounties  to  6000  flcamm 
for  the  service  of  the  navy. 

In  1780,  notice  was  given  to  the  Company  by  His  Majesty^s  government,  that  thedebt  of  .£4,300,000 
omng  to  them  should  be  discharged  on  the  5th  of  AjNril  1783,  and  that  their  exclusive  privflegesahoiiUi 
be  abolished,  unless  they  would  agree  to  pay  «£  1,000,000  of  money  into  the  exdiequer,  and. restrict 
their  divid^uls  in  all  time  coming  to  eight  p^  cent,  and  pay  three  fourths  of  the  surplus  pn^ta  orcr 
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tUnt  (diyidend  into  the  Exchequer.    After  mueh  discussion  tiiis  demand  Was  reduced  to  '<£dOO,000  for 
ih^  reneival  of  their  charter. 

In  1781,  (by  an  act  of  the  91  Geo.  8.  c.  65 )  the  charter  was^  renewed,  and  received  the  royal 
'  assent  on  the  18th  of  July  in  that  year.  The  Company  became  bound  to  pay  <£  400,000  in  full  of  aH 
claims  of  the  public  upon  them  en  the  21st  of  Mardi  iii  the  following*yeftr,^and  their  eKdusive  privileges 
ivere  continued  until  the  Ist  day  of  March  1791,  with  three  years  notice,  when  after  that  day  upon  payment 
of '^4,200,000  due  by  government  their  exclusive  privileges  should  cease;  but  to  have  a  right  to 
-continue  a  corporation,  and  cai^  on  trade ^ en'  their  joint  account  and'  with  -th^ir  joint  stock.  After  the 
payment  of  all  charges  aAd'  a  dividend  of  eight  per  'cent,  three  fourths  of  their  surplus  |nt>fit8  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  remiiining  fourth  may  he  app&ed  in  making  an  addition  to  the  dividend 
not  exceeding  one  per  cent,  in  any  one  year,  not  ever  to  rise  tibove  12|  per  cent  upon  tiie  whole. 

In  the  same  year  another  act  passed  (31'Greo.  -8.  e.  70.)  irestrictiBg  the  jurisdiction  ct  the  supreme 

court  at  Beigal,  &c.  (whose  proceedings  hftd'1>eenTigoh>us4n  the  extreme,  tending  to  drive  tiie  natives 

to  desperation,  and  to  ruin  the  British  interesf^n  India)  within  Such  bounds  as  it  was  hoped  might  pre  v^it 

^  repetition  of  the  anarchy  and  ^ofypression' which  of '  iJMe  had  raised  suc^  alanning  disturbances  in  the 

country. 

It  was  particularly  provided,  thai  the  Mahoniedans  and  Hindoos  should  have  the  benefit  of  th^r 
own  laws,  which  they  knew  and  would  obey,  and  that  the  authority  of  fathers  and  masters  of  families 
Should  be  {nreserved  inviolate  according  to  their  usages  and  the  rules  of  their  casts* 

The  Company  having  found  that  they  possessed  a  surplus  of  £  288,025  17«.  lOd.  afi«r  paying 
'jC  400,000' to  Government,' ihstedd  of  dividing  it  or  adding  it  to  their  stock,  resolved  to  employ  it  in 
their  trade  and  to  keep  a  "distinct  account  of  it  under  the  tide  of  The  Company* s  Separate  Fund. 

The  Company's  possessions  in  the  south  parts  of  Hindostan,  and  also  their,  ally  the  Nabob  ct 
Arcot,  had  long  been  harassed  by  a  war  with  Hyder  Ally.  This  formidable  usurper  had  form^Iy 
reduced  the  presidency  -  of  Madras  and  the  Nabob  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  accepting  a  peace 
dictated  by  himsdf.  'Having  however  soon  afterwards  secured  tiie  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
]petty^^krinees,' With  a' considerable  number  of  French  officers  and  soldiers,  he  renewed  the  war,  defeated 
the  British  anny,  *took  the  city  of  Arcot,  ravaged  the  country,  and  produced  great  distress  to  the 
CoHlpanyV^servants  and  allies ;  which  continued  until  Sir  Edward  Hughes  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrived 
in  India,  when  by  the  aid  of  these  able  commanders  the  scale  of  victory  was  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Nabob*  find  the  ^Company,  andthe  harassed  country  thereby  obtained  some  respite  from  the  miseries 
■^of  wio*.  - 

^In  October  1781,  the  Berar  Mahrattas  were,  by  the  able  and  judicious  management  of  Mr.  Hastings^ 
'dettohed  from  their  alliance  with  Hyder  AUy;  and  in  1782,  tiie  Poena  Mahrattas  entered  into  a  friendly 
and  liberal  treaty  with  the  Company,  by  which  the  formidable  confederacy  of  princes,  which  threatened 
the  extinction  of  the  British  name  in  India,  was  dissolved. 

Itk  1782  Hyder  Ally  died ;  but  his  enmity  to  the  British  in  India  was  inherited  and  ftdly  after* 
wards  manifested  by  his  son  and  successor  Tippoo  Saik 

The  state  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  well  as  &e  transactions  in  Hindostan,  now  became  a 
snlyeet  ei'  inqmry  in  every  session  of  Parliament 

In  November  1783^  Mr.  Fox,  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  brought  in  a  bill  for  vesting 
theaffiwnsM>f  the  Coaapmy  in  the  hands  of  seven  Noblemen  and  gentiemen  as  directors,  assisted  by 
4ii«e  otiierB«Who  should  be  proprietors  of  East  IndSa  Stodk,  holding  not  less  than  <£2000  eadi.  Hie 
flan  of  the  bill  preserved  the  Company's  commercial  privileges,  and  1^  untoudied  the  question  of 
<emtorial  ri^t ;  but  it  intirely  divested  the  Direotors  and  also  the  Court  of  Ph>prietors  of  the  admi* 


Histratioii  of  their  territorial  aiid  eyen  of  their  commerdal  afiairs.  The  new  directors  were  named  fai 
the  bill,  and  were  not  remoTable  except  by  an  address  to  His  Majesty  by  either  house  of  Parliament, 
and  their  successors  w^e  to  be  named  by  the  king.  The  assistant  directors,  who  were  also  named  in 
the  bill,  were  removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  any  five  of  the  principal  directors,  and  they  were  to  be 
disqualified  firom  sitting  in  Parliament,  with  other  similar  restrictions.  Another  bill  was  also  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fox  for  preventing  arbitrary  and  despotic  proceedings  in  the  administration  of  the  territorial 
possessions.  This  bill  defined  the  powers  of  the  Governor  General,  Presidents,  and'CouncQ;  and  required 
their  ordinances  to  be  made  public  in  the  Persian  and  Hindoo  languages  in  every  proper  place.  The 
Company's  governors  not  to  make  war  but  in  self  defence,  and  to  be  prohibited  from  acquiring  or  ex* 
changmg  territory,  making  treaties  of  partition,  hiring  troops  to  the  native  princes,  hiring  any  property 
to  the  Company's  civil  servants,  or  establishing  any  monopoly,  and  every  illegal  present  was  to  be 
recovirarable  by  any  person  for  his  own  benefit.  The  bill  contained  other  regulations,  guarding  the 
property  of  the  princes  ef  India,  and  for  terminating  the  disputes  between  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  the 
R^ah  of  Tanjore,  and  adjusting  the  daims  of  British  subjects  on  these  princes.*  It  excluded  also 
from  a  seat  in  Parliament  all  agents  of  the  Company  or  protected  princes,  and  all  persons  under  prose- 
cutions for  oflfences  alleged  to  be  committed  while  in  the  Company's  service  in  India. 

These  bills  were  riolently  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  not  yet  a  ndnister,  as  well  as  Mr.  Dundas  and  other 
members  of  the  house.  This  great  question  agittfted  4he  whole  nation.  The  advocates  for  the  Company 
supported  their  arguments  against  the  violatiofa  of  chai^red  lights,  and  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  legis-r 
lature,  by  accounts  produced  to  the  House  of  Commons,  shewing  that  the  Company  had,  during  the 
preceding  15  years,  paid  upon  thrir  trade  to  the  customs  and  excise  £  19,889,673,  besides  three  ships  of 
the  line  and  six  thousand  seamefi  for  the  navy,  tiiat  they  had  suffered  losses  in  the  late  war  to  the  extent 
of  <£  3,856,666,  besides  the  cosi  and  fi^eightage  ef  the  tea  sept  to  America,  and  that,  during  the  whole 
of  those  15  years,  the  whole  of  thdr  dividends  only  amounted  to  £  3,788,644. 

The  bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  CenAnons,  but  was  rejected  on  the  17th  of  December  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  soon  after  whidi  a  change  of  ministry  took  place. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1784,  Mr.  Pitt,  now  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  brought  in  a  bill  for  die  better  government  of  India,  which  he  proposed  should  be 
effected  by  a  Board  of  Commissieners,  to  be  appointed  from  among  the  Ministers  and  other  Members 
of  the  Privy  CounciL  This  biU  was  however  rejected  by  a  majority  of  dght,  and  on  the  25th  of 
March  the  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

On  the  13th  of  August  1784,  a  bill  passed  for  the.  better  regulation  and  management  of  the 
aflUrs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  and  for  establishing  a 
Court  of  Judicature  fcr  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  trial  of  persons  accused  of  offences  committed 
in  the  East  Indies.  It  established  a  'Board  of  Commissioners  for  superintending  and  controlling 
the  civil  and  military  government,  and  revenues  of  the  territorial  possessions,  and  also  the  affitirs  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

1st  The  Governor  and  Council  of  Calcutta  retain  the  controlling  power  over  the  other  Presi- 
dencies. 

2d.  Persons  going  to  India  on  the  Civil  or  Military  Service,  not  to  be  under  15  or  above  22 
years  of  age,  with  an  exception  to  OiBcers  who  had  served  one  year  in  the  Army  or 
Militia. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  Act  direct  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  British  subjects,  accused 
of  extortion  or  other  misdemeanours  committed  in  India* 
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On  the  llth  of  March  1804,  ike  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  which  had  long  distressed  botfi  hifr; 
Qwn  domiuions  and  the  presidency  of  Madras,  was  terminated.  Each  party  restored  the  forts  and 
territories  taken  from  the  other.  Tippoo  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  the  Camatic ;  and  he  engaged- 
to  allow  the  Company  all  the  commercial  priTileges  in  Ills  dominions  which  had  been  promised  by 
Hyder  Ally  his  fiither. 

The  high  duty  on  tea,  which  in  1772  amounted  to  200  per  c&xt.  upon  flie  sale  price,  and 
afterwards  fluctuated  between  64  and  128  per  cent,  held  out  g^reat  temptations  to  ilMcit  importations- 
from  foreign  ports,  which  excited  the  most  daring  enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  smugglers,  and 
was  not  neglected  by  the  Foreign  East  India  Companies  who  supplied  them  with  tea,  wrought  'silks, 
nankeens,  and  other  articles,  for  the  purpose  of  being  illicHtly  introduced  into  the  country. 

Pouodc  of  Tea. 

In  the  nine  years  preceding  1780 — 107  ships,  bdlonging  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  imported  118,783,811 

79  sliips,  belonging  to  the  East  India  Ccmipany,  imported  50,759,451 
being  cm  an  ayerage  13,198,201  pounds  imported  annually  by  the  Continential  companies,  and 
5,639,039  by  the  British  East  India  Company. 

At  this  time  the  consumption  of  the  British  domiiiions,  including  smuggled  tea,  was  about    •    13,SS8,14<^ 
And  that  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  at  most  only  .....  5,500,000 

It  was  evident  that  the  only  efficacious  remedy  for  the  exoessiTe  smuggling,  which  prevailed  to 
the  gr^t  injury  of  the  revenue,  as  weU  as  to  the  East  India  Company,  was  by  a  reduction  of  duty 
to  so  low  a  rate,  as  not  only  to  destroy  the  smugglers*  profit^  but  also  to  annihilate  the  &brication 
of  fake  and  deteriorated  tea  made  of  the  leaves  of  slow^  ash,  and  other  trees,  which  prevailed  much 
at  this  period;  and  it  appearing  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  nearly  18,000,000  of  pounds,  must 
have  consisted  of  smuggled  and  counterfeit  tea,  after  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  an  act 
passed  on  the  20th  of  August  1784  (24  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  sess.  2.)  repealing  all  the  existing  duties  on 
tea,  a;id  substituting  a  duty  only  of  12i  per  cent,  on  the  Company^s  sale  prices :  allowing  at  the 
same  time  an  exportation  of  tea  delivered  from  the  Company^s  warehouses  free  of  aU  duty  whatsoev^. 
To  make  up  the  deficiency  of  revenue  arising  &t>m  this  regulation,  an  additional  duty  was  laid  on 
windows  as  a  conmiuti^n,  which  was  calculated  to  produce  «;f  600,000  sterling  annually.  In  order 
most  effectually  to  remove  the  posability  of  introducing  smuggled  tea,  the  Company  prudentiy  pur- 
chased the  tea  whidi  the  foreign  companies  had  on  hand,  which  was  effected  in  the  years  1784, 
1785,  and  1786,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  17,312,248  pounds.  This  judidous  act  on  the  part  of 
Company  produced  the  most  salutary  results.  The  prosperity  of  the  Company  in  coiyunction  with 
all  the  fair  traders  in  tea.  was  eminently  promoted,  while  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue  ariang 
both  from  tea  and  sugar  was  obtained  by  government.  The  quantity  of  tea  purchased  at  the 
Company^s  sates,  which  in  1783  amounted  only  to  5,857,883  pounds,  rose  in  the  year  1785  to  16,307,433. 
From  this  period  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  by  the  foreign  companies  from  China,  (which  in  1784 
was  19,072,300  pounds)  continued  decreasing  every  year,  insomuch  that  in  1791  it  was  reduced 
to  2,291,560  pounds ;  whereas  the  Company^s  importations,  which  in  1783  amounted  only  to  4,138,295 
pounds,  continued  increasing  every  year,  and  since  1786  has  avenged  considerably  more  than 
24,000,000  of  pounds.  The  new  duty  of  12|  per  cent,  which  in  the  year  ending  1st  of  Seplffliber 
1786  produced  only  i!  285,460,  was  increased  in  1794  to  <£  352,800,  and  although  the  duties  have 
since  (in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  war)  been  increased  to  06  per  cent.  on.  the  sale  amount^ 
yet  the  consumption  has  been  augmented  even  under  this  pressure  to  24,540,923  pounds,  in  1810^ 
yielding  a  revenue  of  <if  3,548,860. 
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Such  were  the  adrantages  resulting  from  flie  oonimtftatioii  act  in  Europe.  In  China  its  opciration 
was  not  less  beneficial.  The  enlarged  purchases  of  tea  ^  produced  an  agreement  to  encourage  an 
extended  consumption  of  British  manu&ctures,  and  the  demand  particularly  for  woollens  soon  after 
increased  Yery  considotibly  in  Cluna ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  still  ftrther  the  consumption  df 
British  goods  in  that  country,  the  Company  directed  tiieir  supercargoes  to  sell  without  profit. 


In  1785  there  was  exported  4,534  pieces  of  clotii,  60,000  pieces  of  long  ells,  and  382  pieces  of  cambleta^ 
In  1791  there  was  exported  6,456  do.  150,000  do.  and  2,340  do. 

The  bullion  exported  in  1785  amounted  to  «£724,817.— In  1701  it  was  reduced  to  <£  422,008. 
The  Company's  trade  bmg  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  tiie  com- 
mutation act,  a  greater  amount  of  actiTe  capital  became  necessary  to  carry  it  on>-^In  1784 

Goods.  Bullum,  ToioL 

The  exports  were  £  418,747    -    -       none       -      418,747    Imports  £  4,605,765. 
In  1786    .    -    -      551,317    -    -    749,833    *     1,253,482         do.         5,214,386. 

Accordingly,  by  the  act  of  the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  62.  which  passed  on  the  5th  of  July  1786,  the  Company 
were  authorized  to  add  ^800,000  to  their  capital  stock,  and  also  to  sell  or  mortgage  any  part  of 
the  annuity  of  i?  36,226  U$,  remaining  aftcar  the  sale  made  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  the 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  1.:— The  new  stock  was  subscribed  at  155  per  cent  and  consequently  produced 
£  1,240,000,  and  the  Company's  cajntal  joint  stodL  was  thus  raised  to  fowr  mUUoni. 

Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  nominated  Governor  Genoral  by  Act  of  Pftrliament,  and  had  repeatedly 
been  appointed  to  that  high  office,  arrired  in  England  on  the  lOfli  of  June  1785»  On  the  26th  c^ 
tiie  same  month,  Mr.  Burke  (who  had  brought  heavy  accusations  against  him  during  the  preceding 
sesnon)  gav^  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  impeach  him  fi>r  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours^ 
alleged  to  have  been  conunitted  in  India  many  years  before.  After  long  debates  in  this  and  succeeding 
sessions,  the  prosecution  was  sanctioned  by  tiie  Conunons,  and  on  the  14th  of  May  1787,  articles  of 
impeachment  were  sent  to  the  Lords.  The  vast  extent  of  the  diarges,  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
accusers  (wblch  was  supposed  to  exceed  any  display  made  before  a  Court  of  Judicature  in  any  age 
or  country)  protracted  the  trial,  which  continued  firom  year  to  year  until  the  23d  of  April  1705^ 
exacdy  ^ht  years  from  its  commencemrat — The  Lord  Clumcellor  delivered  the  dedsion  of  the 
Peers  in  the  following  words : 

"  Mr.  Hastings, 

'^  The  House  of  Lords  after  a  very  minute  investigation  have  acquitted  you  of  all  the 
dbarges  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  preferred  against  you  by  the  Commons,  and 
every  article  thereof;  and  you,  and  your  bail  are  discharged  on  your  paying  the  fees.'* 

Mr.  Hastings  had  presided  over  India  for  thirteen  years,  where  he  displayed  great  and  extra- 
ordinary talents  in  situations  of  much  difficulty.    The  Company,  in  consideration  of  his  long,  impor*- 
tant,  and  faithful   services,    discharged  the    expences  he  incurred  by  tiie  prosecution,  amounting  to  - 
upwards  of  <£  70,000,  and  settied  upon  him  an  annuity  of  <£  5,000. 

In  1788,  the  British  government,  thinking  it  necessary  to  augment  the  British  force  in  India, 
sent  out  four  regiments  to  be  conveyed  in  the  Company's  ships,  and  paid  out  of  their  revenues. 
The  Directors  objected  to  this  as  unnecessary,  but  instead  of  four  regiments  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  (28  Geo.  III.  c.  8.)  whereby  the  Commissioners  for  India  affiurs  were  authorized  to  send,out 
troops  at  their  own  discretion,  not  exceeding  8,045  men  to  be  conveyed  to  India  at  ttie  Company'^ 
expence,  and  paid  out  of  their  territorial  revenue. 

e2 
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In  1789  the  Company  reyived  the  exportation^of  tin  to  China,  ^rfaich  had  hitherto  unacoountably 
been  resigned  to  the  Dutch,  who  dmyed  considerable  profit  by  sending  it  irom  a  settlement  they 
had  on  the  east  side  of  Sumatra.  The  proprietors  of  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  felt  the  advantage, 
while  it  produced  a  saving  in  the  exportation  of  bullion*  In  China  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Cornish  tin,  joiiied  to  the  augmented  demand  for  tin,  soon  g^ve  it  a  decided  preference. 

The  Company's  trade  continuing  to  increase,  and  their  territorial  revenues  being  exhausted 
abnost  every  year  by  the  heavy  establishments  they  had  to  support,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
a  further  augmentation  of  their  capital  stock;  and  therefore,  by  the  act  of  the  29  Geo.  III.  c.  65. 
they  were  autiu^ieed  to  add  one  miUion  to  their  capital  stock.  The  new  stock  being  subscribed  at 
174  p^  cent,  produced  «£  1,740,000,  and  the  Company's  joint  stock  was  now  five  millions. 

In  1700,  the  Company,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  exports,  increased  the  tonnage  formerly 
allowed  in  private  trade,  and  they  also  permitted  their  own  servants,  and  the  free  merchants  in 
India  to  load  goods  homeward  on  their  own  account  at  an  easy  fireight,  in  ships  not  intirely  filled  up* 

In  1791,  tiie  privileged  tonnage  of  the  Company's  commanders  and  ofiicers  was  again  enlarged. 

The  Rajah  of  Travancore,  one  of  the  Company's  allies,  being  involved  in  hostilities  with 
Tippoo  Saib,  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  then  Governor  General,  marched  in  different  directions  against 
Tippoo,  who  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  combined  army  with  great  bravery;  but  after  ddbnding 
himself  for  almost  two  years,  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  on  the  17th  of  March  1792,  whereby 
he  ceded  about  half  of  his  dominions  to  be  divided  among  the  Company,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
Mahrattas.  Tippoo  became  bound  besides  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  deliver  two 
of  his  sons  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Comwallis,  as  hostages  for  the  fidthful  performance  of  the  treaty. 
By  this  treaty  the  Company  acquired  an  annual  revenue  of  £  240,000,  and  received  £  1,600,000  in  money. 

In  1792,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  joined  by  those  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  now 
that  the  Company's  charter  was  about  to  expire,  made  considerable  ^orts  to  obtun  a  participation 
in  the  trade  of  India  and  China;  but  in  ^nsequence  of  the  Fr^ich  revolutionary  war,  which  involved 
this  country  soon  after  in  hostihties  with  France,  their  attention  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  other 
objects. 

In  this  year  it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  Lord  Macartney  with  a  suitable  retinue  on  an 
embassy  to  China^  The  Company's  servants  and  all  Europeans  in'  general^  had  been  exposed  for  a 
great  length  of  time  to  the  oppression  and  insults  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Chinese  government  without 
the  means  of  redress,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  convey  their  complaints  to  the  Emperor.  The 
great  increase  of  the  demand  for  tea  rendered  it  of  importance,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
obtain  some  additional  protection,  if  not  greater  privileges,  from  the  Chinese  government.  Lord 
Macartney  was  charged  with  splendid  presents  to  the  Emperor,  consisting  of  the  most  elegant  and 
superb  productions  of  art,  calculated  to  impress  his  Chihese  Majesty  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
advanced  state  of  sdenoe  in  this  country.  In  August  1793,  the  embassy  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pei-ho,  the  nearest  port  to  Pekin,  and  travelled  about  50  miles  beyond  that  capital,  where 
the  Emperor  then  resided.  He  received  the  embassy  pcditely,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with  the 
presents  sent  him  by  the  King  of  a  Country  so  far  firom  his  own.  And  in  return  he  gave  the 
ambassador  a  letter  to  present  to  His  Britannic  Majesty.  All  that  the  Cliinese  consider  as  belonging 
tp  an  embassy  bdng  now  completed,  the  ambassador  was  precluded  firom  entering  upon  any  u^tq- 
tiation  whatever,  by  a  notification  that  preparations  were  made  for  conveying  him  and  his  retinue  to 
Canton.  The  journey  by  canals  and  land  conveyance  lasted  about  seventy  days,  and  the  conveyance 
was  splendid.    Two  great  officers  of  the  court  attended,  and  Lord  Macartney  so  far  gained  theb' 
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frienddnpy  fliat  their  letters  to '  the  Emperor  procnred  some  fkyourabk  alteratioiis  in  the  conduct  of 
tiie  officers  of  the  Chinese  goT^mment  at  Canton,  and.  also  the  remoml  of  a  GtoYemor  or  Viceroy, 
who  had  been  hostile  to  the  British  residents.. 

In  17d3,  an  act  of  the  33  Geo.  III.  c.  47.  authorised  the  dividends  upon-  the  debt  of 
£  4y200,000y  due  by  goTcmment  to  tiie  Company,  to  be  ingrafted  in  the  three  per  cent  reduced 
annuities ;  which  is  declared  to-  be  a  redemption  of  the  debt,  except  that  whatever  part  the  Com* 
pany  may  retain  as  their  property  in  thdur  corporate  capacity  shall,  in  the  cTcnt  of  their  privileges 
bong  terminated,  be  repaid  ihem-  at  par.  By  the  same  act  the  Company  were  authorised  to  add  another 
million  to  thar  capital  by  subscriptions.  This  additional  stock  produced  £  2,000,000,  being  subscribed 
at  200  per  cent.  The  same  act  directed  that  a  part  of  this  money  should  be  applied  in  reducing 
the  Company's  bonds  to  £  1,500,000. 

In  the  same  session  another  act  passed  (33  Geo.  III.  c.  52.]*  by  which  the  exchisive  privileges 
of  the  Company,  and  their  territorial  possessions  are  continued  to  them  until  the  first  day  of 
March  1814,  on  which  day  the  privileges  may  cease  on  paying  whatever  >  sum  the  public  may  then 
owe  the  Company^  provided  three  years  notice  shall  previously  have  been  given. 

1st.  His  Majesty  may  appoint  Commissioners  for  the  afikirs  of  India,  who  are  to  direct  the 
administration  of  tlie  Revenues,  and  the  Civil  and  Military  Government,  for  which 
purpose  the  Company's  books  and  dispatches  must  be  submitted  to  their  inspection. 

2nd.  The  expense  of  the  Board  and  its  officers,  limited  to  £  16,000  a  year,  b  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  Company. 

3rd.  The  government  of  India  is  vested  in  a  Governor  and  three  Counsellors  in  each  of  the 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  two  latter  being  subordinate  to  the 
former^  the  Governor  of  which  is  Governor  Creneral  of  all  the  territories  in  India. 

4ih..The  Governor  and  Councillors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Directors,  and  no  person  shall 
be  eligible  to.  the  Council  yAlo-  has  not  resided  12  years-  in  India  in  the  Company's 
searvice. 

5th.  The., Directors  may  appoint  persons  provisionally  to  any  of  these  offices  in  case  of  vacancies, 
and  in  case  no  such  appointments  shaU  be  made  the  c^ce  shall  devolve  on  the  person 
next  in  rank  at  the  time;  except  the  Commander  of  the  forces,. who  shall  not  succeed 
to  .the  government  except  he  be  expressly  appointed  to  the  provisional  succession. 

Otb*  His.  Majesty  by  his  Sign  Manual,  countersigned  by  the  President  and  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, may  remove  any  of  the  Company's  officers  or  servants  in  India. 

7fli.  *  And  forasmuch  as  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India  are 
*  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honor,  and  policy  of  this  nation,^  the  Grovemor  General  shall 
not  make  war  without  the  express  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  of  the  secret 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  unless  the  Company  or  their  allies  are 
attacked,  or  that  preparations  are  made  by  an  enemy  for  attacking  them ;  and  in  order 
to  give  energy  and  dispatch  to  the  measures  of  government,  the  Giovemors  are  empowered 
to.  act  without  the.  concurrence  or  against  the  opinion  of  theur  oounQil,  but  in  that  case 
taking  the  whole  responsibility  upon  thei^selTeSv 

8th.  The  Directors  shall  not  send  out  more  Writers  or  Cadets  than  are  ^lecessary  to  supply 
vacanci^,  and  no  person  can  be  appoint^  whose,  age  is  under  15  or  above  22  years ; 
but  the  con\missipned  officers,  who  have  been  one  year  in  actual  senace  in  his  Migesty's 
army  or  in  the  miMa  or  fencibles,  shall  be  eligible  as  Cadets, 
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Oth.  No  Britidi  subject  in  his  Mqesty^s  aenrioe  or  in  flie  Compaay'fl  senrioe  in  India  ik 
permitted  to  recetre  tny  presents  whatever,  dther  for  himself  or  in  the  name  of  the 
Company ;  but .  Lawyers,  Medical  Men,  and  Chaplains  may  lawfully  lecdve  their  pnK 
fessbnal  fees  as  formerly. 

10th.  In  ease  the  Company^s  exclusiTe  privileges  riiaU  be  terminated,  they  may  still  carry  on 
a  free  trade  to  India  in    their   corporate  capacity  in  common  with  other  British  subjects. 

11th.  In  case  of  any  territory  being  obtained  from  the  Chinese  government,  and  a  settlement 
made  upon  it  by  the  Company,  all  his  Majesty's  sid)jects  may  lawfully  export  British 
and  Irish  madufiustures  te  it  in  the  Company's  ships,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  freight,  die 
goods  being  consigned  te  the  Company's  supercargoes  or  free  merchants,  lionised  by 
the  Company,  who  shall  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  Company's  treasury,  and  receive  bUU 
payable  in  Great  Britain. 

13th.  Ships  employed  in  the  Southern  whale  fishery,  and  in  the  trade  to  the  Nortii-west  coast 
of  America  may  navigate  the  seas  without  the  limits  of  the  Company's  privilege  under 
certain  limitetions,  on  giving  security  that  they  shall  not  infringe  the  Company's  com« 
mercial  privileges. 

13th.  Any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in  any  part  ef  his  European  dominions  may 
export  to  Bengal,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  or  Sumatra,  in  the  Company's  ships,  any 
article  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  British  European  dominions,  except  military 
stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spars,  cordage,  anchors,  piteh,  tar,  and  copper. 

14th.  In  like  manner  the  Company's  civil  servants  in  India,  and  the  free  maxshants  living 
in  India  under  the  Company's  protection,  may  ship  on  their  own  account  and  risk  in 
*the  Company's  ships  all  kinds  of  India  goods,  except  calicoes,  dimities,  muslins, 
and  other  piece  goods  which  they  must  not  ship,  unless  particularly  licensed  by  the 
Company. 

15fh.  If  the  Company  shall  not  have  purchased  1500  tons  of  British  copper  before  the  31st 
of  August  in  each  year,  the  proprietors  of  British  copper  may  export  on  their  own  account 
and  risk  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the  Company's  ships,  giving  notice  to  the^ 
Secretary. 

lOth.  If  the  Company  and  the  persons  licensed  by  them  do  not  unport  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
calicoes,  dimities,  muslins,  &c«  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  such 
goods  are  permitted  to  be  used  for  home  consumption,  and  also  of  the  piece  goods 
intended  for  exportetion,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  may  authorise  individuals  to  import 
all  or  any  of  the  sorts  of  goods  above  mentioned  under  such  regulations  as  they  shall  think 
proper  to  prescribe,  and  agreeable  to  the  law  prohibiting  the  consumption  of  certain 
species  of  goods  in  this  kingdom. 

17A.  ^*  For  insuring  to  private  merchants  and  manufacturers  Ae  sure  and  ample  means  of 
**  exporting  their  merchandize  to  the  East  Indies,  and  importing  the  returns  for  the  same 
**  and  the  other  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  allowed  by  this  act  at  reasonable  rates  of 
^  freight,"  the  Company  shall  every  year  appropriate  at  least  3000  tons  of  shipping 
for  carrying  goods,  which  may  be  lawfully  exported  or  imported  by  individuals,  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  which  quantity  of  shipping  may  be  augmented  or  diminished  as  the  Com- 
missioners shall  think  proper.  Tlie  owner  of  the  goods  shall  pay  to  the  Company  in 
4ime  of  peace  £5  outward,  and  i^  15  homeward,  for  every  ton  occupied  by  them  in  the 
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Company^s  ships,  and  in  time  of  war  the  freight  shall  be  raised  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Commissioners  in  such  proportion  as  the  Company  tiianselves  pay  for  their  freight. 
I8ih.  The  senrants  of  the  Company,  except  such  as  are  engaged  in  juridical  or  militai7  duties, 
and  those  prohibited  by  their  covenants,  may  act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  goods  lawfully 
shipped  by  individuals,  and  for  providing  the  goods  allowed  to  be  imported  by  them  in 
return ;  and  Ihe  private  mercliants  hc^ised  by  the  Company  have  also  permission  to  act 
as  agents. 
lOCh.  British  subjects  in  India  shall  not  reside  in  any  place  more  than   ten  miles  distant  from 
one  of  the  principal   settlements,  unless  specially  licensed  by  the  Company,  or   by  the 
Governor  of  a  principal  settlement. 
20th.  The  duty  of  five  per  cent,  formerly  paid  to  the  Company  on   the  goods  imported   in 
private  trade,  and  the  charge  of  two  per  cent,  for  landing  and  selling  the  same  are  both 
abrogated ;  and  instead  of  which  the  Company  are  to  diarge  three  per  cent,  on  the  sale 
amount  of  all  goods  brought  from  India,  (but  not  from  China)  as  full  compensation  for 
the  expences    of  hoyage,  landing,  cartage,    storage,  sorting,  lottbg,  and  selling,  which 
with  the  freight  constitute  the  whole  charge  payable  to  the  Company  on  India  goods 
imported. 
81st.  The  goods  imported  from  China  in  private  trade  are  stiU  liable  to  the  former  charges  of 
five  and  two  per  cent ;  and  the  Company^s  engagonents  with  their  commanders,  officers, 
and  servants,  remain  unaffected  by  this  act. 
22d.  In  order  to  encourage  individuals  ixy  engage  in  the  trade  of  importing  raw  materials  for 
manufactures  from   India,  and  to  secure  to  the  manufiicturers  the    means,  of  furnishing 
themselves  therewith,  the  Company  are  required  to  make  speedy  and  firequent   sales  of 
raw-silk,  sugar,  cotton,   cotton-yam,  wools,  skins,  dye-stuffi,  drugs,  and  other  articles  of 
raw  material,  whether  imported  in  private  trade,  or  on  the  Company's  own  account,  in 
moderate  lots,  agreeable    to  regulations  finmed  by  the  Directors,  and  approved  by  th^ 
(commissioners. 
23d.  All  goods  imported  in  private  trade  riiall  be  secured  in  the  Company^s  warehouses^  and 

sold  by  public  auction  for  account  of  the  proprietors. 
24th.  The  net  produce  of  the  territorial  revenues  shall  be   applied    in  the  following   order  of 
preference  and  to  no  other  purpose. 
Ist  In  supporting  a  sufficient  military  and  marine  force  in  India,  maintaimng  forts,   and 

supplying  military  and  naval  stores. 
2nd.  In  paying  the  interest  of  the  debt  owing-  in  India, 
drd.  In   defraying  the   expence  of  tlie  civil  and  commercial  establishments  of  the  several 

settlements. 
4th.  A  sum  not  under  a  crore  of  current  rupees  shall  be  issued  every  year  to  the  Commer- 
cial Boards,  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  investments — namely  £  1,125,000  sterling. 
5tli.  Whatevar  surplus   remains,  shall  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  thie  Company's  debt 
in  India,  or  to  such  other  purpose  as  the  Court  of  Directors  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Commisioners  shall  direct. 
S^th.  The  governments  in  India  may  draw  bilk  on  tiie  Company  for  the  purpose  of  transfanring^ 
the  India  debt  to   Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  «£  500,000  a  year,  payable    other  to 
the  creditors  or  other  persons  advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  ofi^  the  Iftdia 
debt. 
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26th.  Tiie  Cotnpany's  profits  in    Europe,  after  paying  interest  and  dharges^  shall  be  applied  as 
follows,  in  the  foDowing  order  of  preference. 
1st.  In  paying  a  diridend  on.  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  of  10  p^  cent,  tt^e  first 

payment  to  be  naade  at  Michaelmas  1703. 
2d.  In  setting  apart  annually  «£  500,000  for  the  payment  of  bills  drawn  for  tlie  purpose  of 
transferring  the  India  debt  to  Great  Britam,  till  the  debt  in  India  shall  be  reduced  to 
^2,000,000. 
3d.  In  paying  into  the  Exchequer  the  sum  of  <£  500,000  annually,  to  be  applied  as  Parliament 

shall  direct,  except  as  in  the  act  is  otherwise  specially  proyided. 
4th.  Until    the  India    debt  shall  be  reduced  to  ^2,000,000,  the  ultimate  surplus  may  be 
applied  to  the  further  reduction  of  it,  or  in  payment  of  debts  at  home  except  India 
bonds,  to  the  amount  of  ^1,500,000,  or  it  may  be  invested  in  goods  to  be  sent  to 
India  or  China. 
5th.  When  the   India  debt   shall   be   reduced  to  <£  2,000,000,    and  tiie    bonded    debt    to 
£  1,500,000,  one«sixth    part   of  the  surplus,  after  the  abovementioned  payments   are 
made,  shall  be  appUed  ix}  augment  the  dividends  on  the  Company^s  capital  Stock;  and 
the  other  five-sixth  parts  shall  be  paid  into  the  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.     The  account  shall  be  kept  under  the  title  of 
The  guarantee  fund  of  the   United  Company  of  Merchanti  of  England  trading 
to  India^   until  the    sums  so  paid   with  growing   interest  upon  them  shall  amount  to 
£  12,000,000,  after  which  the  surplus  shall  be  paid   into  the  Exchequer,  as   the  pro- 
perty of  the  public  in  fuU   right.     But,  if  the  India  debt  shall  afterwards  rise  above 
£  2,000,000   or  the  bond  debt  'rise  above  £  1,500,000,  the  above  mentioned  applica- 
tions for  the  reduction  of  them  shaU  again  take  place,  and  continue  so  long  as  those 
debts  exceed  the  prescribed  limits.      When  the  guarantee  fund  shall  have  accumulated 
to  «£  12,000,000,  the   dividends   growing    upon  it  shaU  be   applied   to  make   up    the 
Company's  dividend  to  ten  per  cent,  if  at  any  time  their  funds  appropriated  to  that 
purpose  «hall  prove  insufficient 
27th.  In  case  of  the  Company's  exclusive  privilege  being  termmated,  and  their  funds,  after  dis- 
charging every  claim  upon  them,  not  being  sufficient  to  aUow  c£200  to  the  proprietors 
for  every  <£100  stock,  the  guarantee  fund  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  such  deficiency: 
and  whatever  surplus  there  maybe,  over  making  good  such  deficiency, shall  belong  to  the 
public. 
28th.  If  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer  and  the  Bank  shall  at  any  time  be  found  prejudicial 
to  the  affairs  of  the    Company,  they  may  be  suspended  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the 
TreasiHry. 
20th.  If  those  payments  shall  be  rendered  impracticable  by  the  extraordinary  expencea  incurred 
by  war,  or    preparations  for  war,  the   arrears  of  them  shall  not  be  permitted  to   retard 
the  accumulation  of  the  guarantee  fund,  but  shall  be  paid  to  the  public  on  the  termination 
of  the  exclusive  privilege,  if  the  funds  shaH  be  sufficient  after  paying  ofi^  all  debts,  to  allow 
the  proprietors  <£200  for  every  .£100  of  their  capital  stock;  faUing  which,  the  claim  of 
the  pubtic  for  arrears  shall  drop. 
30th.  This  act  shall  not    affect  tlie  right   of  the  public,  or  of  the  Company,  to  the  territorial 

possessiops.  beyond  the  term  now  granted. 
Slst  After  the  Company  shall  have  paid  <£ 500,000  to  the  public  in  January  1794,  their  separate 
fund  may  be  applied  in  making  an  addition  of  one-half  per  cent  to  the  annual  dividend 
of  ten  per  cent. 
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82nd.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting-  the  funds  of  the  Company,  during  their  exclusive  privileges, 
from  being  burthened  with  improper  charges,  they  are  restricted  firom  granting  any  new 
salary  or  pension  exceeding  £  200  a  year,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Commissioners* 

3drd.  The  Directors  are  required  to  lay  a  state  of  their  accounts  of  every  kind  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  April  in  every  year. 

34th.  There  being  unsettled  claims  between  the  public  and  the  Company,  all  such  as  were 
prior  to  the  24th  of  December  1792  are  cancelled  on  both  sides,  and  after  that  period 
the  expences  of  His  Majesty^s  troops  are  at  the  charge  of  the  Company. 

35th.  All  His  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in  Great  Britam,  the  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Aldemey,  Sark,  Man,  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  are  strictly  prohibited  from  traduig 
to  or  being  in  India,  unless  licensed  by  the  Company,  and  ships  and  vessels  of  such 
illicit  traders,  and  their  persons  shall  be  seized  by  the  Company^s  Governor  and  Agents, 
and  the  illicit  traders  shall  be  sent  to  England  to  answer  for  their  offences;  and  persons 
discharged  from  the  Company's  service  or  protection,  and  remaining  in  India  after  the 
proper  time  allowed  for  their  departure,  are  to  be  considered  as  illicit  traders. 

S6th.  All  bulUon  and  merchandize  shipt  for  India,  except  the  property  of  the  Company  and 
persons  authorised  by  this  act,  and  all  goods  taken  out  of  any  homeward  bound  ship 
before  her  arrival  in  England,  shall  be  forfeited  with  double  the  value ;  and  the  commander 
or  officer,  knowingly  permitting  such  unlawful  loading  or  unloading,  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  £  1000,  besides  all  wages  owing  him,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  serving  the 
Company  afterwards. 

37th.  British  subjects  as  above  described,  trading  to  India  under  the  authority  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  shall  forfeit  <£500  for  every  such  offence. 

38th.  The  Governors,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Revenue,  and  of  Justice  in  India,  are  prohibited 
from  having  any  concern  in  trade,  except  on  account  of  the  Company. 

39th.  The  Judges  of  tlie  -Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  any  concern  whatever  in  trade. 

40th.  No  British  subject  shall  be  concerned  in  the  inland  trade  in  salt,  betel-nut,  tobacco,  or 
rice,  except  on  account  of  the  Company,  or  by  their  licence. 

41st  No  person  shall  send  East  India  goods  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  Suez  or  Egypt,  or  by 
any  other  channel  of  conveyance  than  what  is  directeil  by  this  act. 

42nd.  The  servants  of  the  Company  who  are  not  prohibited  from  trading  on  their  own  account, 
and  the  free  merchants  may  sdl  goods  in  India  to  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  state, 
and  may  act  as  agents  for  sales  and  returns  to  any  foreign  country  or  foreign  merchants. 

Such  were  the  chief  of  the  numerous  provisions  of  the  existing  charter  act. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  French  were  deprived  of  their  settlements  at  Chandernagore,  Pondicherry^ 
Karical,  Yanam,  and  Malie,  and  also  of  their  factory  at  Surat,  which  totally  annihilated  the  whole 
of  tlieir  East  India  trade. 

In  the  same  year,  the  East  India  Company  made  an  offer  to  His  Majesty  of  raising  and 
clotliing  three  regiments  of  one  thousand  men  each  for  his  service  during  the  war;  but  on  its  being 
signified  that  a  bounty  for  seamen  would  be  more  acceptable,  the  money  was  applied  in  this  way. 

The  Company  about  this  time  introduced  in  India  tlie  Italian  method  of  winding  raw  silk,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  demand  for  Bengal  silk  was  very  much  enlarged,  not  less  to  the  benefit 
of  the  British  manufacturer,  than  to  the  cultivators  in  India.    Heretofore,  the  Company  carried  on 
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this  trade  to  a  loss,  which  amounted  to  &o  less  than  <f  884^44  in  nine  yean  from  1776  to  1785"* 
In  order  still  more  to  render  the  trade  accommodating  to  the  manufacturer,  and  beneficial  to  the 
country,  and  to  provide  against  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  Italian  silks  in  consequence  of  the  war^ 
and  if}  furnish  tiie  manufactures  with  thrown  or  Organzine  silk,  and  employ  the  miUs  as  weU  as  the 
silk  weavers,  they  employed  the  miUs  in  organzing  such  of  their  Bengal  silk  as  should  be  found 
best  adapted  for  the  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  th^  ag^its  to  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  raw  silk,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  investments. 

In  the  year  1705,  the  duty  of  12f  per  cent,  on  the  sale  price  of  teas,  as  settled  by  the  com- 
mutation act  in  1784,  was  increased  to  20  per  cent.  The  duty  has  been  further  increased  smoe  by 
diilferent  Sessions  ot  Parliament,  until  it  readied  in  1809  to  06  per  cent,  which,  with  the  advance 
laid  on  by  the  retailers,  has  doubled  the  price  to  the  consumers. 

In  March  1707,  by  the  act  of  the  37  Qeo.  Ill*  c.  SI.  the  Company  were  authorized  to  add 
J? 2,000,000  by  subscriptions  to  their  capital  stock:  but  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  avail  themselve& 
of  this  privilege. 

In  July  1707,  an  aet  passed,  (37  Geo.  ni«  c.  07.)  confuming  tlie  privileges  granted  to  the 
United  States  of  America  by  a  treaty  of  ccmimerce  in  1704,  by  wUch  they  were  permitted  to  carry 
on  trade  with  the  Company^s  territories  in  India,  in  articles  not  prohibited  by  law,  on  paying  only 
the  same  duties  piud  by  British  vessels,  and  paying  such  port  charges  as  are  paid  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  by  British  vessels.  It  was  stipulated  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the  coastings 
trade  or  carrying  trade  in  India ;  that  their  vessels  should  proceed  to  their  own  ports  from  India, 
and  deliver  their  cargoes  there,  and  to  no  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  that  in  time  of  war  they 
should  not  export  from  India  any  military  or  naval  stores,  or  rice.  These  imp<Hrtant  concessions,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government,  were  to  be  in  force  for  12  years  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty^  The  Americans  reaped  great  advantages  from  this  indulgence^  from  tiieir  being  almost  the 
only  nation  which  was  not  at  war  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty* 

It  bong  thought  expedient  to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  other  friendly  powers,  another  act. 
passed  in  the  same  session,  (c.  117.)  p^mitting  them  to  import  into  and  export  ttom  the  British 
possessions  in  India  all  kinds  of  goods  not  prohibited  by  the  Directors  of  die  Company,  nor  by  law 
er  existing  treaties ;  and  the  Directors  ave  required  to  frame  and  promulgate  r^ulations  for  con-^ 
ducting  the  trade. 

In  the  year  1700,  by  the  act  of  90  Geo.  III.  e.  dO.  India  goods,  intended  for  exportation,  may 
be  warehoused  on  paying  duties,  which  vary  from  two  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  different 
species,  calculated  en  the  sale  prices,  together  with  the  convoy  duties,  and  may  be  taken  out  for^ 
exportation  on  merely  giving  security  that  they  shall  not  be  relanded.  On  the  goods  intended  for 
home  consun^tion  the  act  imposed  new  duties,  considerably  heavier  than  those  established  by  the- 
consdidation  act  in  1707^  with  an  allowance  of  drawback  on  some  particular  uNides  ij^  cas^  of' 
exportation. 

Tippoo  Saiby  the  Sultan  ot  the  Jilysore,  smartkig  under  the  losses  he  had  sustained  by  the  fdrmer 
war,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  conceiving  that  ilie  war  betwe^i* 
Great  Britain  and  France  would  aflbrd  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  retaliating  on  the  Company^ 
entered  into  engagements  with  the  King  of  Cabul  early  in  the  year  1706,  and  in  1707  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France.  Hi»  object  in  both  negotiations  was  to  obtain, 
t  powerful  co-(q>eration  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  En^ish  Company,  and  dividing  tliei^ 
possessions  Ibetween  himself  an    his  allies^    His  ambassadors  obtained  a  very  small  military  force  fronii 
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the  Isk  of  France.    The  reception  oS  this  fiNrce,  coupled  mOh  the  an^iinaitation  ai  tubs  army  eTer  sinoe 
the  tenninatioa  of  the  preceding^  wtr,  was  considered  as  indicative  oS  an  approaching  rapture* 

Lwd  Momingtony  then  6oTemor-Gen»^  lost  no  time  in  strragtheniny  the  alUanee  with  the 
Ni«am  of  the  Deccan  and  die  Mahrattas,  and  ordered  the  Coromandel  and  Bonibay  armies  to 
assemble  m  force.  After  some  correspondoice  with  Tippoo,  who  endeavoured  to  fain  timoi  hostililies 
were  commenced.  His  armies  were  repeatedly  defeated,  and  at  last  on  the  4th  of  May  ITM,  his 
cajutal  of  Seringapatam  was  taken  by  assault^  m  the  ddbnce  of  whidi  the  Sultan  was  slain ;  and  his 
dominions  ware  divided  among  the  Company,  the  Nixam»  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  infant  repre- 
sentative  of  the  old  Rajahs  of  the  Mysorei  to  whom  the  original  territories  of  hb  anoeetors  were 
allotted.    A  liberal  provision  was  also  made  for  the  children  and  relatives  of  Tippoo,  the  fallen  prince. 

In  1700,  the  Company  were  required  by  the  legisUture  to  de«st  from  the  exportation  of  the 
large  quantity  of  copper,  whidi  by  the  act  1703  they  were  obliged  to  export  every  year. 

'  In  August  1801,  the  East  India  Direetors  ordered  that  tlie  government  of  Beocookn  should 
be  reduced  to  a  residency,  under  the  management  of  a  resident  and  four  assistants,  sut^iect  to  the 
immediate  government  of  Bengal.    This  ammgettimt  was  omfinllQed  by  the  42  Qeo.  III.  c.  3& 

In  June  1803,  as  a  further  indulgence  to  the  private  trade,  the  Company  gave  nodce  that 
they  did  not  pri^pose  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  charter  act,  by  confining  the  eiqports  of  merchandise 
lo  the  produce  of  Great  Britain ;  but  would  allow  foreign  goods  to  be  riiipped  by  intUriduals  in  such 
mod^ate  quantities  as  should  not  materially  interfae  with  their  own  exports. 

In  August  1803,  the  Company  in  a  general  court  came  to  tlie  resolution  to  present  to  govem<* 
ment  the  use  of  10,000  tons  of  shif^^g  for  the  public  service ;  and  the  ships  were  aooordinglf 
employed  for  six  months  at  the  Company's  expence,  to  guard  the  coast  against  an  invasion,  then 
threatened,  and  on  other  services. 

On  the  14th  of  February  1804  a  fleet  of  16  of  the  Company's  ships,  deqily  laden,  on  thdr 
passage  from  Cluna  with  ten  eountry  sbqis  under  their  convoy,  Mk  in  with  the  French  Admiral 
linois,  having  under  his  command  n  ship  of  80  guns,  two  large  frigates,  a  eorv^Ae  of  80  guns, 
and  a  brig  of  18  guns.  Three  of  the  Company's  ships  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Dance,  who  «s 
senior  commander  acted  ae  commodore  of  the  fleet,  attadied^the  French  squadron  witii  such  spirit 
that  they  made  their  escape  and  were  afterwards  diased  by  the  British  Indiamen  as  long  ae  was 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  their  cargoes  of  immense  value.  Captain  Danoe  was  rewarded  by 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  beodee  a  handsome  annuity  for  life  settled  on  him  by  die  Company. 

In  1805,  the  Island  of  Pulo  Penang,  (whicb,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  M'Phersmi  then  Governor 
General,  was  purchased  from  the  King  of  Queda  in  1786,)  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment 
of  10,000  dollars,  was  established  as  a  regular  government,  snlyect  to  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  the  same  as  Madras  and  Bombay.  It  is  considered  as  a  settlement  of  great  importance  both 
in  a  political  and  eommereial  point  of  view.  It  has  since  been  ealled  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.  Tim 
ground  which  .was  covered  with  trees  was  cleared,  and  a  Town,  caHed  George  Town,  was  buik 
on  the  East  part  of  the  island.  Iti  harbour,  is  exempted  from  all  storms,  and  acoessiUe  at  all 
Bcnsims.  Its  inhabitantB,  oensisting  of  Britidi,  Dutdi,  Portuguese,  Armenians,  Arabians,  Persees, 
Chulias  froax  Coromandel,  Malays,  Buggusses  tram  Borneo,  Birmafas,  Javanese,  and  others  Yere 
enfcimated  at  20,800 ;  but  both  the  population  and  trade  have  eonsideraUy  increased*  The  diief 
aitides  of  produce  are  pepper  of  the  best  quality,  betel-nut,  and  oefte. 

The  connection  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  Madras  government,  whieh  commenced  in 
1751,  has  been  kept  up  with  him  and  his  successors  by  the  protection  afi^ded  to  his  dominions  by 
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the  Company's  forces  against  the  reiterated  attempts  of  Hyder  Ally  and  his  son  Tippoo  to  wrest 
them  from  him.  As  a  compensation  for  the  expence  incurred,  the  Nabob  Wallsyah,  in  1787,  bound 
himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  15  lacks  of  star  pagodas  (8«.  Sterling  each)  to  the  treasury  of 
Madras.  But  many  individuals  having  claims  upon  him  for  money  lent  and  for  other  considerations, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  all  the  demands  upon  him ;  Lord  Comwallis,  Grovemor  Greneral 
in  India  in  1792  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  Company  became  bound  to 
keep  up  constantly  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Camatic,  and  accepted  the  Nabob's 
obligation  to  pay  only  nine  lacks  instead  oi  fifteen^  and  also  the  further  sum  of  6,21,105  pagodas  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  his  debts,  to  be  paid  annually  until  the  whole  should  be  completely  dis* 
charged.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  the  Company  not  only  assumed  the  payment  to  Ids 
private  creditors,  but  took  upon  them  to  weigh  the  validity  of  his  debts,  many  of  wliich  were  disputable. 
To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  Nabob  put  in  possession  of  the  Company  a  large  portion  of  his 
dominions,  the  revenue  of  which  they  were  to  colleot  and  employ  agreeable  to  the  treaty,  which  was 
guaranteed  by  Parliament. 

In  the  year  1801  the  Nabob  Azeem  ul  Dowlah,  grandson  of  Wallajah,  made  over  to  the  Com- 
pany the  entire  possession  of  the  government  of  the  Carnatic,  reserving  to  himself  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Nabob  and  one-fifth  part  of  the  net  revenue  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family, 
besides  jaghires  or  pensions  allotted  to  his  kindred  and  others,  and  several  payments  to  charitable 
establishments ;  the  Company  undertaking  to  support  a  sufficient  military  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  country  and  for  the  honorary  guard  of  his  person  and  his  palace.  In  consequence  of  these 
stipulations,  the  Company  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Nabob  with  respect  to  such  of  the  private  debts 
as  shall  remain  unsettled,  amounting,  as  stated  by  the  claimants,  to  «£  5,600,000  sterling,  most  of 
which  are  said  to  be -40  years  standing. 

.  In  order  to  bring  these  matters  to  a  final  settlement,  the  Company  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  claunants,  in  July  1805,  appointed  three  gentlemen  to  be  Conunissioners  for  investigating  the 
claims  and  ascertaining  the  sum  due  to  each  person  who  may  be  found  to  have  an  equitable  claim 
upon  the  Nabob. 

On  the  lOdi  of  November  1806,  Shah  Aulum,  the  Great  Mogul,  died  at  Delhi,  and  was 
succeeded  by  hia  son  Akber.  This  monarchy  (from  being  the  most  powerful  in  the  world)  has  for 
a  length  cf  time  been  merely  nominal. 

In  1788,  tiie  aged  Mogul  was  made  a  prisoner  by  Gholam  Khaudur,  his  own  General  and 
the  Commander  of  his  small  army,  who  had  the  inhumanity  to  put  out  his  eyes,  to  plunder  his 
treasure,  and  insult  the  ladies  of  his  family.  This  ungrateful  wretch  was  put  to  death  by  Scindia, 
the  Mahratta  Chief,  who  took  possession  of  the  country  allotted  for  the  support  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  thenceforth  kept  him  in  the  most  miserable  indigence,  a  melancholy  example  of  fallen 
grandeur.  He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  French  General  Perin  who,  besides  holding  an 
independent  sovereignty,  was  the  Commander  of  Scindia's  army. 

In  order  to  deliver  the  Emperor  of  Hindoostan  and  his  family  from  the  miserable  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  finally  to  destroy  the  French  influence  in  India,  the  British  army  attacked 
and  defeated  the  combined  French  and  Mahratta  forces  on  the  11th  of  September  1803.  And  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  Delhi,  or  rather  then  the  prison  of  the  aged  blind  Monarch,  for  whom 
and  his  family  an  honourable  support  was  allotted^  by  the  Company  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life^ 
and  which  is  continued  to  his  family. 

In  1803,  %  nwmber  Qf  iAdividuals  were  incorporated  a9  a  joint  Stock  Company  witk  a  qapital 
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of  £  200,000  with  power  to  enlarge  it  as  far  as  <£  300,000,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  wet 
docks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  heretofore  discharged 
their  cargoes  near  as  far  down  the  ri^er  as  Grayesend,  which  was  found  very  inconyenient.  The 
new  docks  are  situated  at  Blackwall ;  they  are  enclosed  by  proper  walls  and  ditches,  and  are  appro- 
priated solely  to  the  ships  in  the  East  India  Trade.  The  business  is  conducted  by  thirteen  directors^ 
four  of  whom  must  be  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Their  profits  are  restricted  to  10  per 
cent,  and  they  must  have  no  concern,  as  a  Company,  in  building,  owning,  or  repairing  ships.  They 
are  entitled  tp  receive  14«.  a  ton  for  British  built  ships,  and  I2s.  for  India  built  ships  navigated  by 
Lascars.  The  hatches  of  every  ship  arriving  from  India  or  China  must  b^  locked  dowa  before  her 
arrival  at  Gravesend,  and  the  Captain  or  one  of  the  two  officers  next  in  rank  to  him  muM  remain 
on  board  until  she  is  moored  in  the  docks  and  the  keys  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  East  India. 
Company,  who  are  required  to  provide  covered  waggons,  securely  locked,  for  conveying  their  goods 
from  the  docks  to  their  warehouses.  These  regulations  with  many  others  of  minor  importance  will 
be  found  in  the  act  of  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  126.  and  the  act  of  the  46  Geo.  III.  c.  113. 

In  September  1807,  the  East  India  Company  made  an  offer  to  government  to  iknport  Sunn 
hemp  for  the  use  of  the  navy  on  account  of  the  public,  which  being  accepted  and  money  advanced 
for  that  purpose,  this  valuable  article  which  previous  experiments  had  demonstrated  to  be  equal,, 
and  in  some  instances  superior  to  Russian  hemp,  is  now  an  article  of  import  from  India ;  and  as 
from  the  nature  and  softness  of  the  fibre,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  many  coarse 
fabrics  where  flax  is  used,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  may,  like  indigo,  become  a  very  extensive 
and  valuable  article  of  commerce :  while  it  would  enable  the  fanners  of  Great  Britain,  who  cultivate 
hemp  and  flax,  to  spare  much  valuable  land  for  corn,  of  which  there  is  always  a  deficiency  even 
in  the  most  favourable  years. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with  several  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  which  commenced  in  1802 
and  continued^  until  1805,  produced  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  territories  of  the  Company ; 
but  this  war,  when  coupled  with  the  preceding  contests  with  the  Sultan  of  Mysore  in  1792  and 
1705,  and  the  various  expeditions  fitted  out  by  the  Company  in  India  against  the  French,  Spanish^ 
Dutch,  and  Danish  Settlements  in  the  East,  and  also  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  obliged  the  Company 
to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  at  8,  9,  10,  and  even  12  per  cent,  which  in  May  1809,  bad- 
accumulated  to  <£  30,812,441  sterling,  in  tliis  sum  however  is  included  arrears  and  allowances  due 
in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  amounting  to  «£  1,914,699,  which  leaves  an  adjusted  balance 
(according  to  the  report  of  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Qommons,  Appendix  iffi.  2^ 
ordered  to  be  printed,  21  June  1811)  of  £  28,897,742^ 

The  interest  on  this  enormous  debt,  joined  to  the  permanent  ilicrease  of  the  military  establishment, 
has  not  only  deprived  the  Company  of  the  annual  sum  allotted  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  thei^ 
commercial  investments,  but  has  also  absorbed  the  territorial  revenue,  as  appears  by  th^  following 
abstract,  which  has  been  founded  on  the  Parlifuuentarj  Reports  in  1810,  1811;  ai^d  1812. 
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GJSNERAti  ABSTRACT. 


Gross  Rerenues  of  Bengal 


Idem      Madras    •  •  •  • • " 

Idem       Bombay 

Idem      Prince  of  Wales's  Island 
Idem      BeQcxmlen    •.•*•••••< 

idem      St. Helena    ••• 

Total  gross  Revenue •  •  •  •  £   18,051,478 


Sterling. 
11,782,055 

5,376,881 

80a,179 

75,406 

13,755 

1,202 


Commercial  Profits  on  an  average  on  £x<- 
ports  1 807  and  1 808,  and  Imports  1 809 
and  1810 

Dividend  on  Bank  Annuities*  #..•#...# 


1,692,752 
36,226 


Expenccs  of  the  Bengal  Establishment  ••  £ 
Idem       Madras  Establishment  •  •  •  • 

Idem      Bombay  do. •• 

Idem      Prince  of  Wales's  Island  •  • 

Idem      Bencoolen    ...♦• 

Idem      St^Hdena  ••••• 

£ 
Establishment  at  Canton  in  China  £  43,066 

Interest  of  Money  due  on  Bonds, ) 

Dividends  to  Proprietors,  and  r  2,055,641 

atker  expences  in  England* •  ^     

£2,098,707 
Miscellaneous  expences,  com- 
prising losses  on  outward 

and  homeward  voyages  and 

shipwrecks  ••••••  £105,665 

Sums  written  off  the  ^    qn  i±o 

Books  •  • I 

Loss  on  exchange  •  •  •  •  89,248 
Freight  and  salvage   \    ^^^j 

to  owners  ••••••    I 

Expences   of  keep-^ 

ing  up  dead  stock  >   58,345 

abroad  ••••••  ••  J 


Steiliog. 

9,511,956 

5,211,957 

1,932,582 

166,084 

77,005 

84,687 

16,984,271 


19,780,436 

^  I  /" 


Taken  on  an  average  of  years. 
Balance  in  favour  of  the  Company 


312,001 

2,410,708 

£ 

19,394,979 
385,457 

£ 

19,780,436 

It  IS  howerer  of  inaportanoe  to  observe,  that  the  territorial  revenue  has  recently  been  considerably 
augmented,  partly  by  an  improved  mode  of  the  collection  of  the  quit  rents  on  the  old  territories, 
and  partly  by  the  revenues  of  the  newly  acquired  provinces,  and  some  improvements  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  business  of  salt  and  opium;  but  still  more  by  the  increased  and  generally  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  people  living  in  the  Company's  territories,  stimulated  by  the  security  they  experience 
in  the  possesmon  of  the  produce  of  their  industry,  and  the  encouragements  held  out  for  rendering 
the  labour  of  the  people  as  productive  as 'possible. 

The  proprietors  of  about  half  the  India  debt  had  lent  their  money  upon  the  conditicm^of  recovering 
th^  interest  and  also  thdr  capital  at  their  own  option,  dther  in  India  or  in  England;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  bills  drawn  on  the  Company,  (exclusive  of  those  drawn  from  China) 
firom  the  year  1801  to  1810  inclusive,  have  amounted  to  above  ten  millions  sterling.  This  con- 
tingency, jdned  to  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  Company,  by  the  loss  of  four  outward  bound 
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and  ten  homeward  Jkound  ships^  in  the  years  1B08  and  1809>  has  tended  greatly  to  cripple  their 
pecuniary  resources ;  since  the  cargoes  of  their  ships  (including  £  60,729,  Ae  value  of  one  of  their  own 
ships)  amounted  to  £  1,048^77,  independently  of  the  additional  loss  to  the  nation  of  the  additional 
Talue  of  thirteen  chartered  ships,  perhaps  equal  to  nearly  one  million  more.  But  this  sinks  to  nothing^ 
when  compared  to  the  loss  of  the  brave  and  valuable  individuals  who  perished^  or  to  the  rackuig 
anxiety  and  severe  sufierings  of  their  families,  relations,  and  friends. 

To  these  hardships  and  calamities  abroad  viexe  added  the  additional  pressure  on  the  finances  of 
the  Company,  by  the  deficieiicy  in  tiie  sales  at  home,  arising  from  the  convulsed  stale  of  Europe^ 
and  the  interdiction  of  commercial  intercourse  with  ahnost  every  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
where  sales  were  found  for  East  India  goods,  to  which  may  be  also  added  about  ^000,000  a  year 
paid  for  demurrage,  chiefly  occasioned  by  a  state  of  warfitre. 

Notwithstanding  howevar  these  severe  pressures  upon  the  finances  of  the  Company,  both  at  homo^ 
and  abroad,  the  Company  have  hitherto  k^t  \xf  the  usual  standard  of  thdr  exports ;  which  has  proved 
no  small  retief  to  the  manufacturers,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  provide  these  supplies  in  the  con^i^ 
fidence  tiiat  the  demand  would  be  uniform  and  steady. 

In  the  year  1805,  when  tiie  Company^s  Treasury  was  hardly  pressed  by  tiie  biHs  drawn  froia 
India,  an  application  was  made  to  Parliament  for  reimbursements  ctf  the  sums  expended  by  them  oa 
•objects  merely  national  and  at  the  desire  of  His  Majesty^s  govermment,  the  gross  amount  of  which 
with  the  intere^  then  due  upon  it  was  stated^at  £  8,570,336,  of  which  sum  £  3,000,000  had  already 
been  recmed.  The  claim  b^ng  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  recom- 
mended £  1,000,000  to  be  paid  in  the  mean  time,  (which  was  accordingly  voted)  and  that,  proviou& 
to  a  final  adjustment  the  accounts  should  be  investigated  by  accountants  to  be-  appomted  by  gov^n- 
ment  and  the  Company, 

In  180d,  the  further  sum  of  £  1,000,000  was  voted  bf  ParHament^  and  paid  into  the  Company'ct 
Treasury. 

In  August  1807,  an  act  passed  (47  Geo.  III.  c.  41 }  authorising^  the  Company  to  raise  £ifiWfiWk 
upon  bonds,  which  has  been  since  raised  at  diflferent  times  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required;  and 
such  has  been  the  credit  of  the  Company  in  the  contemplation  of  the  public,  that  these  boiidB  obtained 
a  premium  which  still  continues  as  often  as  transfers  are-  made.. 

In  1808,  the  Company  sulmiitted  to  Parliament  an  exposttioa  of  thds  finances  at  home  and 
abroad,  explaining  the  leading  drcumstances  which  brought  them  into  thdr  actual'  situation  of  pecu* 
mary  embarrassment,  which  they  imputed  to  the  general  measures  of  government,,  adopted  for  the> 
purpose  of  annoying  the  enemies  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  they  rq^nresented  that  the  number  of 
the  Kiog's  troops  in  India  had  been  increased  even  after  the  termkiatipn  of  the  Mafaratta  war,  and 
thus  the  charge  of  their  support  had  gone  far  beyond  that  whioh  the  Act  of  Pkudiament  had 
required ;  that  the  vast  accumulation  of  India  debt  was  <Aaefly  incurred  in  consequence  of  exports- 
tions  conducted  under  the  administration  and  controul  exerdsed  by  His  Majesty'a  governm^&t,  and 
for  national  objects  unconnected  with  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Company  ^  adding,  that  if  Parlia«^ 
ment  should  hesitate  in  verting  the  large  sum  Axm  to  the  Company,  they  might  be  favoured  with  a 
loan  only  to  the  extent  of  a  small  part  of  their  saleable  property  in  London^  the  net  balance  of 
which  was  valued  at  <£  9,050,587  after  paying  all  debts  owing  in  England^  including  part  of  tiie 
India  debt  transferred  to  England  by  biUs  drawn  on  them,  and  without  at  all  considering  the  vast 
commercial  and  other  available  property  abroad,  amounting  then  to  £  22,741,542  exclusive  of  propert;^ 
in  China^  and  without  reckoning  any  thing  for  their  tecrltoriaL  possessions*. 
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The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the  Company^s 
exposition  was  referred,  reported,  that  of  the  sum  of  <£  2,460,000  claimed  by  the  Company  as  a 
balance  then  due  to  them,  they  found  £  1,500,419  unquestionably  owing,  a  doubtful  balance  being  still 
left  open  for  discussion.  In  June  1808,  Parliament  Yoted  that  .£1,500,000  should  be  paid  to  the 
Company  on  account.  In  the  following  year,  1809,  the  bills  drawn  from  India  to  discharge  the 
capital  of  the  optional  debt  amounted  to  an  enormous  sum,  upon  which,  in  April  1810,  a  new 
representation  was  made  to  Parliament,  stating  that  bills  from  India  to  the  amount  of  £  2,236,188 
would  be  payable  in  the  course  of  the  year,  commencing  the  1st  March  1810,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  deficiency  to  the  extent  of  £  1,202,688,  of  the  sums  necessary  to  discharge  the  demands 
becoming  due  before  the  1st  of  March  1811 ;  shewing  at  the  same  time,  that  they  possessed  property 
in  their  warehouses  and  on  the  passage  home  of  the  value  of  £  12,524,965,  besides  the  value  of  the 
India  House,  their  numerous  warehouses,  and  their  yessels  and  river  craft  employed  at  home 
amounting  to  <£  1,208,140,  besides  money  owing  them  and  not  paid,  and  exclusive  of  their  vast 
possessions  in  India^ 

On  these  grounds  they  afterwards  petitioned  Parliament  for  assistance  by  means  of  a  ti^mporary 
loan.  In  consequence  of  which  the  Act  of  the  50  Geo.  III.  cap.  114,  which  passed  on  the  20th 
of  June  1810,  authorised  an  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  to  the  amount  of  £  1,500,000  for  the  use 
of  the  Company,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  discharge  the  demands  upon  them  for  the  year 
1810—11. 

In  1811,  Parliament  being  convinced  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  transferring  a  considerable  part  of 
the  territorial  debt  to  this  country,  and  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  extraordinary  means  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  Company,  without  increasing  the  capital  stock,  the  Act  of  the 
51  of  Greo.  III.  c.  64,  authorised  the  Company  to  make  a  further  issue  of  Bonds  not  exceeding 
two  millions,  which,  with  the  like  sum  already  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  the  47tii 
of  His  Majesty,  c.  41,  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  sum  which  might  have  been  obtained 
by  the  increase  of  capital  which  had  been  proposed.  These  Bonds  have  uniformly  been  sold  at  a 
premium.* 

On  the  lOtii  of  April  1812,  the  fourth  report  of  tLe  select  f/ommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.  After  an  elaborate  exposil  on  of  the  Company^s  aflbirs,  grounded  on  a 
minute  examination  of  the  various  authentic  documents  laid  before  tiiem,  the  Committee  conclude 
in  the  following  words. 

'^  After  calling  to  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  the  .  observations  hitherto  made  on  these 
^^  extensive  and  complicated  transactions,  mid  on  the  result  of  them,  have  applied  exclusively  to 
<^  the  interests  of  the  East  India  Company.  Your  Committee  will  proceed  to  submit  their  view  of 
'^  them  in  their  bearing  on  the  general  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  which  they  trust  is  such  as 
*^  to  lead  to  results  much  more  gratifying  than  those  which  have  been  exhibited  in  reference  to  the 
*^  separate  affairs  of  the  Company. 

*  The  Author  cannot  here  avoid  acknowledging  bis  obligation  to  that  able  and  accurate  Annalist,  David 
MThcrson,  Esq.  for  the  assistance  he  received  from  his  excellent  history  of  the  European  Commerce 
with  India ;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  mass  of  well  arranged  and  well  authenticated  information  on 
this  interesting  subject.  A  \^ork  of  great  labour  and  of  almost  mcalculahle  research,  by  which  he  has  not 
only  enriched  Criti;ali  liierature,  but  rendered  a  most  es&ential  benefit  to  hi^  country. 
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^^  The  Invoice  value  of  goods  and  stores  exported  by  the  East  India  Company  to  India^  China^ 
«  and  St.  Helena,  between  1791—2  and  1807—8,  was  £  29,244,227,  deducting  the  amount  lost  and 
^'  captured,  <£  28,791,967.  There  was  exported  in  bullion  in  the  same  period  <£  9,434,042.  The 
"  total  export  from  England,  supposed  to  have  arrived  between  1792 — 3  and  1808 — 9  was  therefore 
^^  c£  38,226,009.  The  returns  made  by  India  and  China  in  consignment  of  goods  amounted  to 
^'  £  50,754,400.  The  charges  upon  these  goods,  not  added  to  the  Invoices,  may  be  stated  at 
"  £  2,916,279,  which  will  carry  the  amount  of  the  returns  to  the  sum  of  £  53,670,679,  exclusive 
^^  of  £  1,371,788  lost  and  captured.  On  which  view  it  will  appear,  that  England  received  in 
'^  property  from  India  and  China,  more  than  was  sent,  to  the  amount  of  £  15,444,670  :  but  the 
^'  result  arising  out  of  the  East  India  transactions  alone  is  susceptible  of  a  very  considerable 
<'  addition,  if  the  means  existed  of  examining  with  equal  accuracy  the  exports  and  imports  in  the 
"  Privilege  and  Private  Trade. 

^^  The  amount  of  the  exports  it  is  not  practicable  at  all  to  ascertain  ;  neither  can  the  value  of 
^^  the  imports  be  shewn  otherwise  than  by  a  general  computation,  governed  by  the  proportion  between 
^^  the  prime  cost  and  sale  amount  of  the  Company's  goods.  The  sale  amount  of  Privilege  and 
^^  Private  Trade  and  Neutral  Property  was  <£  37,794,875,  the  prime  cost  of  which  may  be  calculated 
'^  at  £  20,700,000.  How  far  the  purchase  of  these  goods  was  made  by  exports  from  England,  it 
'^  is  not  possible  to  state ;  but  no  doubt  exists  of  the  purchase  of  them  in  this  manner,  having  been 
<^  very  considerably  below  the  amount  of  the  prime  cost  now  stated.  Whatever  the  amount  of 
^<  the  exports  may  have  been,  the  di&erence  between  that  and  the  sum  of  <£  20,700,000  is  so 
'^  much  in  addition  to  the  result  above  shewn,  which  would  be  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
^'  remittance  of  fortunes  known  to  have  been  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes  from  India  to  England, 
<<.  through  extraneous  and  circuitous  channels,  to  an  amount  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  tracing 
"  with  accuracy. 

^^  If  the  means  were  attainable  of  shewing  the  result  upon  accurate  calculations,  the  advantages 
"  derived  to  the  British  Empire  would  ap})ear  to  a  very  large  amount.  The  same  difficulty, 
"  however,  does  not  obstruct  a  statement  of  the  accession  accruing  to  the'  general  circulation  and 
<<  benefits  derived  from  it  both  in  India  and  England.  In  India  the  industry  of  the  subject  has 
^^  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  employment  of  forty-six  millions  sterling,  or  on  the  annual 
"  average  of  £  2,700,000  in  the  provision  of  investments  for  England. 

^^  The  produce  and  manufactures  of  India  purchased  by  this  sum,  combined  with  those  from 
<'  China  sold  in  England,  realized  in  sale  amount  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  one 
'^  millions  sterling,  or  more  than  eight^  millions  per  annum.  The  general  distribution  and  circulation 
^^  arising  out  of  this  trade  may  be  stated  to  have  been, — 

"  In  the  purchase  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  England            -  «£  29,200,000 

''  In  the  employment  of  British  Shipping              .            -             -             -  25,000,000 

''  In  payment  of  Bills  of  Exchange          -             -             -             -             -  24,500,000 
^^  In  the  purchase  of  bullion,  the  import  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  have ) 

been  in  payment  for  British  Produce         -            -            -            -  )           '       ' 

"  In  Disbursement  for  home  Charges       -----  11,600,000 

"  In  Dividends  to  the  Proprietors  of  Capital  Stock,  and  Interest  on  Bonds  -         12,500,000 

"  The  sale  of  private  goods  and  neutral  property  amounted  nearly  to  <£  37,800,000,  of  tiiis 
^  sum  about  four  millions  may  be  supposed  to  be  included  above.  If  an  adjustment  could  be 
*^  made  of  the  remainder,  amounting  to  cf  33,800,000,  the  distribution  of  it  could  be  precisely 
**  defined. 
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^^  It  has  appeared  that  the  duties  on  imports  collected  through  the  Company,  and  realized 
^*  at  a  very  trivial  expense  to  government,  amounted  to  «£  39,300,000 ;  and  on  exports  to 
^<  £  660,000 ;  together  £  39,060,000. 

<<  Tka  combination  of  these  several  sums^  producing  £  185,960,00Q|  shewsj  that  on  the 
^'  average  of  the  last  17  years  £  10,900,000  per  annttm  has  ueen  diffused  in  various  channels 
^^  through  the  whole  circulation  of  the  British  Empire.  -  By  this  its  manufactures  have  be^ 
*^  supported,  encouraged,  and  improved;  its  shipping  has  been  increased;  its  revenues  augmented; 
*^  its  comu^erce  eMended;  its  agriculture  promoted;  and  its  power  and  resources  invigorated 
<'  and  upheld^ 

In  addition  to  the  public  testimony,  thus  given  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
as  to  the  great  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  nation  by  the  territorial  possessions  and 
commerce  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  with  proper  management 
thesj  advantages  may  be  said  to  be  duly  a  prelude  to  others  of  much  greater  magnitude  and 
unportanoe  to  the  British  Empire. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  difficulties  which  this  trading  community  of  unexampled 
Viagnitttde  have  had  to  encounter  have  been  excessive.  With  pecuniary  resources  never  at  any  time 
tqual  to  the  magnitude  of  their  trade,  and  the  protection  of  their  establishments,  these  resources  have 
been  periodically  crippled  by  the  necessities  of  the  state.  The  events  which  have  been  disclosed  ia 
the  preceding  bri^  view  of  the  transactions  of  the  Conipany  are  of  a  nature  so  new  and  extra- 
dinary,  that  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  them  without  astonishment. 

Two  commercial  companies  commencing  their  career  not  much  above  a  century  ago  with  a  cajMtal 
of  .£3,200,000,  all  of  which  they  were  ccHupelled  to  lend  to  government  without  leaving  them  ^ 
•frilHiig  to  carry  oft  their  extensive  business,  involved  in  constant  warfare  and  disputes  with  rival 
European  powers  and  vrith  the  native  princes,  generating  wars  of  a  nature  ai^d  extent  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  subjecting  th^B  to  an  expence  so  enormous,  as  to  render  it  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  dOTorts  to-  overcome  the  diflSculties  they  were  doomed  to  encounter;  yet 
ttt  the  end  of  110  years  what  has  been  the  result  ? — 

From  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Granges  to  Cape  Comorui,  and  from  that  southern  extremity 
ty  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  Company  have  the  command  of  that  immense  extent  of  coast,  except 
the  trifling  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Poena  Mahrattas,  who  are  bound  hy  treaty  to^ 
admit  no  ahijp  into  their  ports  that  does  not  carry  English  colours.  The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,. 
whose  territories  are  entirely  inland,  is  engaged  by  treaties,  and  still  more  by  his  own  interest  to. 
live  in  friendship  with  the  Conqmny^is  government.  The  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  sovereign,  of  uiother 
Hiland  country^  may  be  considered  as  holding  his  dominiona  under  the  protection  of  the  Company^ 
as  well  as.  the  Nabob,  of  Arcot  and  other  princes  of  inferior  importance^  The  Mahrattas,  whose  power 
has  been  considerably  reduced,  are  now  in  friendship  with  the  Company,  and  even  ia  alliance,  with, 
every  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  peace>  if  they  prefer  tbrir  owa  vital  intei^st  to  the  precarious, 
acquisitions  arising  firom  predatory  warfare. 

Of  the  Oriental  princes  not  so  nearly  conneeted  with  the  Company  as  those-  abov^  mentioned 
tibe  Burman  Emperor  is  the  most  powerful;  and  he  is  di^osed  to  cultivjite  their  friendship  and  to 
promote  a  eommercial  intercourse;  and  th^re  are  also,  treaties  offi»isive  and  defensive  between  the 
Company  and  the  Soveraigi^  of  Persia.  Above  all,  the  rivalship  of  foreign  European  powers  ia 
Hindostan  may  now  be  said  to  be  totally  annihilated.  The  French,  Dutch,  Portuguese^  and  Danes,, 
may  be  said  to  be  completely  expelled  from  India.  While  we  behold  the  British  Company  in  the 
possession  of  territories  yielding  an  annual  gross  revenue  of  upwards  of  £  18,000^000  st^lingi  irith.  aiii 
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trmy  of  140,000  men  eommftnded  by  above  3000  British  oi&cers*.  Under  these  imposing  circiim* 
stances,  and  protected  by  a  powerful  navy,  it  is  not  now  probable  that  any  of  the  Asiatic  princes, 
or  «ny  hostile  European  power  will  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  British  possessions  in  India; 
while  the  policy  of  goyemment,  by  strongly  interdicting  any  accession  of  new  territory  from  motiyes 
of  ambition,  will  restrain  the  Indian  goyemment  from  all  hostHe  or  oppressive  acts  calculated  to 
excite  a  disposition  to  war  on  the  part  of  the  native  princes.  Add  to  all  this,  the  happy  and 
improved  condition  -  of  above  40,000,000  of  natives,  who  now  live  under  the  mild  and  ame- 
liorated government  of  the  Company;  the  blessings  they  now  enjoy  compared  with  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  their  former  governments ;  the  encouragement  afforded  them  to  acquire  property 
by  their  industry,  the  perfect  and  absolute  security  of  tiiat  property  when  once  acquired,  together 
with  the  safety  and  protection  of  themselves  and  property  against  predatory  incursions;  they  will 
rejoice,  as  it  is  believed  they  do  rejoice,  in  the  happy  change  which  has  taken  place  in  thdr  con*^ 
dition,  and  hence  a  disposition  to  loyalty  and  subordination  may  be  expected  universally  to  prevul, 
which  must  by  degrees  render  a  much  less  military  force  necessary,  whil^  the  increase  of  industry  and 
prosperity  will  augment  the  revenues,  and  produce  a  favourable  change  with  respect  to  the  finances  of 
the  Company,  which  the  pressure  of  so  many  wars  rapidly  succeeding  each  other  tended  to  derange. 

As  there  is  however  every  reason  to  expect  that  an  annual  reduction  of  expence  will  he  accom- 
pamed  by  an  increase  of  revenue,  p,  few  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  may  be  expected  to  reduce 
the  present  enormous  debt  within  moderate  compass. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  important  subject  without  identifying  the  British  government 
with  the  Company.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  details,  that  as  often  as  a  charter  was  renewed, 
or  where  instance3  of  real  or  imaginary  prosperity  occurred  in  the  Company^s  afiairs  that  the  state 
largely  participated.  To  the  members  of  the  Company  in  their  corporate  capacity,  the  Bast  India 
Trade  can  never  be  said  to  have  been  an  object  of  any  profit.  The  legislature  assumed  the  right  at 
all  times  from  the  earliest  period  of  controlling  their  transactions,  and  of  limiting  their  dividends,  which 
have  been  often  much  under  five  per  cent,  according  to  the  current  price  of  stock,  and  for  a  consider- 
able  length  of  time  their  capitals  invested  have  not  yielded  much  more  than  five  per  cent,  for 
money.     And  without  a  prospect  (if  we  may  judge  fi'om  the  past)  of  any  material  increase. 

It  is  clear  therefore  to  demonstration,  that  it  is  not  from  an  expectation  of  profit  that  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  East  India  Company  have  embarked  six  millions  of  money  in  this  trade. 
Tlieir  object  is  patronage  alone,  to  obtain  a  provision  for  their  children  and  relations.  They  do  not, 
and  indeed  cannot,  from  the  nature  of,  the  system,  trade  upon  the  principles  pursued  by  private 
merchants ;  nor  can  they  at  any  time  count  upon  a  larger  proportion  of  the  profits  than  Parliament 
shall  prescribe.  In  this  view,  the  benefits,  which  are  admitted  to  have  been  immense,  are  conferred 
upon  the  British  community  at  large  in  common  with  the  Company ;  witii  this  difierence  only,  that 
possessing  a  certain  share  of  patronage,  their  relations  may  possess  a  larger  proportion  of  tiie  fortimes 
that  are  made.  The  territorial  revenue,  although  it  may  be  said  to  yield  litde  or  no  surplus  after  all 
the  charges  upon  it  are  paid,  is  notwithstanding  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  nation  in  the  fdrtunes 
acquired  by  individual  British  subjects  in  India,  arising  from  this  source,  which  are  ultimately  remitted 
to  this  country,  and  add  yearly  to  the  national  property.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Company,  which,  although  not  profitable  to  the  adventurers,  is  most  unquestionably  of  great 
benefit  to  the  shipping  and  manufacturing  interests.  In  fact,  its  benefits  extend  more  or  less  U>  all 
classes  of  the  community  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  shipping,  manufactures,  or  agriculture. — India 


*  Vide   Letter   from    the   Chainnan  and  Deputy  Chairman    of  the   East  India  Company,    dated    13th   of 
January,  1809* 
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may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  most  important  acquisition,  tlie  Talue  of  which  cannot  be  sufficientlj 
appreciated.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown.  To  say  that  a  joint  stock 
company,  whose  capital  amounts  only  to  six  miUionsy  (or  eyen  twelve  millions  at  the  advanced  price 
at  which  the  stock  has  been  generally  sold)  should  be  able  to  acquire  territories  which  produce  an 
annual  gross  revenue  of  upwards  of  £  18,000,000  sterling,  is  to  .state  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world.  It  is  however  to  be  attributed  after  all  to  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  British  nation,  which  in  the  whole  progress  of  these  acquisitions  afforded  not 
only  the  aid  of,great  talents,  but  powerful  navies  and  armies,  without  which  the  object  could  never 
have  been  accomplished.  If  the  Company  has  been  occasionally  crippled  with  respect  to  advances 
made  to  government,  the  same  government  has  at  other  times,  and  at  all  times,  extended  h^ 
fostering  hand  in  order  to  keep  up  the  Company  when  ready  to  sink  under  financiid  pressures,  of 
which  there  have  been  many  recent  instances. 

A  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  founded  on  documents  pre-> 
sented  to  Parliament,  will  be  found  in  the  Tables  No.  14,  A  to  E.  annexed  to  this  part  of  the  work. 
These  Tables  are  the  result  of  great  labour  and  research,  and  taken  separately,  each  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  history  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  while  they  may  be  said  to  exhibit  a^ 
complete  view  of  the  Company's  affairs  brought  into  the  narrowest  compass  that  is  possible,  and 
hence  a  hope  is  entertained  that  they  may  prove  useful  in  elucidating  in  a  fadle  manner  important 
facts  highly  interesting  to  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large. 

In  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  patronage,  and  the  national  ben^ts 
arising  from  the  source  which  has  been  created  throu^  the  medium  of  the  Ilast  India  Ccnnpany's 
concerns  of  unexampled  extent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  following  number  of  British 
subjects  are  employed  in  different  departments,  all  receiving  certain  benefits  which  the  major  part 
could  never  have   ei\joyed  to  one-fourth  the  extent  had  not  a  chartered  Con^any  existed. 

^Persons  either  in  the  Service  of  the  Company,  or  connected  with  and) 
employed  in  their  affairs  in  England     .        -        -        . 
Persons  in  India  employed  in  the  Judicial,  Clerical,  Diplomatic,) 
Commercial,  and  Revenue  Depaitments,  &c.     -        -         ) 
Seamen  employed  and  reared  in  the  Company's  Service,  in  115 
*\^         ^ps^  about     -*        »        -        *        -        -- 


Civil  Service,   h 


I 


1,05Q 
25,000 


2,146; 


Military 

and 

Naval  Service. 


British  Military  Officers  in  the  Company's  Service  commanding) 
European  Troops      -^-----^ 

British  Officers  and  Cadets  in  the  Company's  Service  commanding 
Native  Troops  --.---- 

British  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Soldiers  in  the  Service) 
of  the  CompaAy        .»..--,*.        ^J 


1,000 


8,000 


16,000 


26,056- 


(.British  Officers  in  the  Company's  Naval  Department  ih  India 
^Natives  employed  in  various  Departments  in  the  Civil  Service  of) 

•    ^u    fl      •      3         *^  Company  -•....  J 

m  the  bervice  -J  Natives  employed  in  Hie  Indian  Armies         -        ,        .        . 
<rf  the  Company,  (^Natives  employed  in  the  Naval  Service,  estimated  at  about      - 


20,000 
113 


Natives 


12,362 

140,000 
800 


153,162 


Total    -    -    201,477 


m  ■■'• 
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It  may  be  fairly  presumed  from  a  conisideration  of  the  foregoing  statement,  that  out  of  the 
201,477  persons  in  the  seryice  of  tiie  Company,  at  least  6000  in  the  civil  and  military  departments 
at  home  and  abroad  enjoy  emoluments  extending  from  <£200  to  £  10,000  a  year,  exclusiye  of  tlie 
Governor  General  whose  annual  income  is  twenty  thousand.  And  if  to  this  is  added  the  annual  profits 
0(  more  than  4000  British  free  merchants,  all  in  the  train  of  making  money,  all  whidi  as  well  as 
the  savings  of  those  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  Company  must  ultimately  center  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  And  hence,  the  great  benefits  are  obvious  which  arise  bora  the  acquisitions  in  India, 
and  the  commerce  of  that  country,  while  the  resource  it  affords  in  giving  liberal  incomes  to  above  6000 
individuals,  all  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  besides  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  gi*eat 
nmnber  in  stations  that  are  inferior,  who  but  for  this  resource  would  find  it  difficult  to  procure  em* 
ployment. . 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  territorial  revenues,  collected  annually  by  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  amount  to  the  gross  sum  of  ^i*  18,051,478,  and  that  their  profits  on  trade  on  an  average 
of  four  years  have  amounted  to  £  1,692,732,  which  with  their  dividends  from  the  Bank,  amounting  to 
«£  36,226,  make  a  total  of  <£  19,780,436.  But  these  are  not  the  only  profits  which  arise  from  the 
possession  of  the  East  India  territories,  the  surplus  of  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Company 
and  the  free  merchants,  center  ultimately  in  this  country.  It  appears,  that  the  average  imports  yearly 
into  all  parts  of  British  India  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  amount  to  £  11,943,447,  and 
that  the  exports  to  all  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  make  a  total  of  .£11,674,454,  both  taken  on 
an  average  of  five  years,  thus  leaving  a  balance  against  British  India  amounting  to  <i^  268,993.  Of 
this  extensive  commerce,  the  proportion  which  attaches  to  the  Company  in  their  trade  between  their 
own  territories  and  England,  amounts  in  imports  into  British  India  to  £  1,747,771,  and  in  exports  to 
<£  1,351,483.  And  the  imports  of  private  and  privileged  trade  into  British  India  amount  to  <£970,031| 
and  tbe  exports  from  •  thence  to  Great  Britain  amount  to  £  1,270,123.  The  imports  into  British 
India  from  foreign  Europe  amount  to  £  564,384,  and  the  exports  to  £  442,697.  The  imports  into 
British  India  from  the  United  States  of  America  have  amounted  to  «£  908,362,  and  the  exports  to 
«f  846,445^  The  io&ports  into  British  India  from  Asia  and  Africa,  in  what  is  called  the  country  trade, 
amount  to  £  7,752,899,  and  the  exports -to  of  7,763,706. 

Such  are  the  resources  atforded  by  tiie  East  India  trade  and.  possessions, — in  the  beneficial  employ- 
ment of  a  number,  of  well  educated  British  subjects  in  Civil,  Naval,  and  Military  departments, — in 
the  trade  carried  on  in  India  by  the  free  merchants  licensed  by  the  Company, — in  the  employment  of 
25,000  seamen  in  navigating  the  East  India  ships, — and  in  affording  considerable  emoluments  to  esta- 
blishments supported  from  the  Company's  funds  in  England, — all  which  more  or  less  tend  to  increase 
the  resources  of  the  state.  And  if  to  this  shall  be  added  the  produce  of  the  fortunes  expended  in 
Great  Britain  by  a  vast  number  of  individuals^  who  have  returned  from  India,  and  their  heir&  and 
representatives,  during  the  last  and  the  present  century,  together  witii  the  influx  of  the  wealth  acquired 
by  persons  returning  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  their  property  in  their  native  country;  it 
will  be  found  that  the  profits  on  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Company,  which  originally  was  the 
only  object  in  view,  constitutes  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  trade  now  carried  on,  or  the  wealtii 
acquired  in  consequence  of  the  British  territorial  possessions : — ^which  proves,  that  while  the  Company 
have  been  long  struggling  wi^h  deranged  finances  and  an  enormous  load  of  debt,  arising  from  expen- 
sive, and  in  most  instances,  miavoidable  wars,  the  parent  state  has  been  constantiy  deriving  immediate 
pecuniary  benefits,  and  hence  an  appareu^ly  solid  fountlation  has  been  laid  for  a  regular  and  progressiva 
scce98u>n  of  wealth,  . 
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It  appears  on  exftminiag  tbe  parUamentary  papers  of  the  East  India  Company,  thai  tliey  nerj 
properly  divide  their  efieots  into  what  they  call  quick   «focjb  or  JloaHmg  property ^  such   as   ddbts, 
balances  of  accounts,  and  merchandize  in  the  train  <^  being  conTerted  into  money ;  and  decul  stock, 
or  that  species  ci  property  which,  although  in  itself  Tslnable,  is  ndth^  productiYe   as  an  available 
property,    nor  in  tbe  train  of  bong  converted  into  active  capital,  such  as    fortifications,  ordnance^ 
warlike  instruments,  houses,  wardbouses,  &c. 

The  total  Debts  of  the  East  India  CiMnpany  payable  in  England,  including  Bonds,  ^ 

Bills,  Debts,  and  open  Aocoimts,  appear  at  this  time  from  thdr  own  PubUc  V  JE  13,886^431 
Documents  to  amount  to  ......  ^ 

The  total  Debts  of  every  description  in  India  appear  from  the  same  Documents) 

to«nouatto $       82,237,m 

.     Total  including  floating  Debt  -  -  ,Jm,114,293 

Against  this  Sum  Is   to  be  placed  the  Debts  and    Assets  of  the) 

Company  in  England C    •^S**®*.**© 

Also  Goods  unsold  and  Cash  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  March,  1812     -      5,705,535 
Abo  the  Balance  of  the  quick  Stock  in  India,  constituting  available  ^ 

Assets  in  India,  according  to  an  adjustment  of  Accounts  on  the  >      13,786,610 

30th  April  1811 j 

Also   Debts  outstanding  due  to  ttie  Company  in  India,  including} 

advances  for  investments  in  Salt  and  Opium  -  -  5  '        '      '^ 

Also  Cargoes  firom  England,  not  arrived  in  India  and  China,  at  the) 

abovementioned  date }         1,876,872 

£  36,986,542 

Dead   Stock    in   England,    or   Property   invested    in 

Houses,  Warehouses,   Furniture,   Ships,    Sloops,  ^  £  1,208,020 
and  other  Craft 

Dead  Stock  in  India,  constituting  Property  investedX 
in    Fortifications,    Buildings,    Plate,    Furniture,/ 
Plantations,  Farms,  Stores,  Sloops,  Vessels,  &c.\.     10,870,132 
including  Fortifications  and   Buildings  in  Prince  i  12,078,152 

of  Wales's  Island  u  ^  ^  J  Total  Assets  i:  49,064,694 

Deduct  Debts  as  above  -  46,114,293 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Company        -      ir2^50,401 

On  a  presumption  that  the  floating  avaikble  property  of  the  Company,  amounting  aa  above  ta 
£  36,086,542,  could  be  turned  into  money,  and  applied  with  convenience  to  the  paymoit  of  the  ddbi 
above  mentioned  of  £  46,114,203,  the  debt  due  vrould  be  reduced,  as  it  may  be  virtually  said  to  be 
reduced  to  £  0,127,751 ;  against  whidi  may  be  placed  not  only  the  dead  or  unproductive  property^ 
which  cost  in  all  «£  12,078,152,  but  also  the  annual  amount  of  the  territorial  and  other  revenues,  and 
profits  on  trade,  making  in  the  whole  an  aggregate  of  £  10,780,436  : — Out  of  which  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  that  a  considerable  surplus  will  arise,  now  that  warlike  expeditions  against 
Eurdpean  enemies  are  at  an  end,  and  the  power  of  the  native  princes,  who  have  hitherto  been 
hostilely  disposed,  is  dther  totally  annihilated,  or  so  much  .reduced,  as  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
a  long  period  of  peace  in  British  India ;  therdby  afibrding  an  opportunity  not  only  of  reducing  the 
immense  Military  Establishment,   but   also   of  abolishing   mudi  of   the  enormous  expencf  which 
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•ttaohes  to  the  CItU  lastitutions.  In  so  fiur  as  these  expenoes  can  be  dhninished,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  the  surplus  rerenue  be  an^ented.  And  in  the  operation  of  this  more  economical 
system^  a  larger  proportion  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  labour  of  the  people  of  India  must  center 
in  the  parent  state  than  can  be  expected  from  the  fortunes  of  indiyiduals  in  the  Company^s  Sefyice, 
inasmuch  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  incomes  of  these  individuals  must  be  expended  in  India. 
A  series  of  years  of  uninterrupted  peace  will  aflbrd  time  to  correct  abuses,  and  to  introduce  ecotiomy 
and  regularity  into  erery  part  of  this  systom ;  the  result  of  which  must  be,  not  only  a  considerable  increase 
of  revenue,  but  also  a  great  diminution  of  the  present  unexampled  expence  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  considering  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  East  India  Company^s  afiairs,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  draw  the  following  conclusions. 

1st  That  the  East  India  commerce  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  amalgamated  with  the  territorial  revenues^ 
can  never  be  an  object  of  profit  to  tiie  Stoddiolders,  although  it  may  be,  and  has  certainly 
been,  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation  at  large. 
Sd.  That  the  territorial  revenues,  considering  the  terms  of  the  last  charter,  cannot  be  expected  ever 
to  produce  any  benefit  to  the  Company,  either  as  a  corporation  or  individuals,  as  GoTemment  will: 
feel  itself,  as  heretofore,  intitied  at  all  times  to  whatever  surplus  may  arise  out  of  these  revenues,  aa 
an  indemnification  for  the  naval  equipments  sent  out  for  the  general  protecticm  of  the  trade 
tod  commerce  in  the  Orientel  seas,  and  the  territories  in  India  which  have  at  difiSrent  perioda 
been  acquired  by  the  Company, — and  which  could  ncTer  have  been  either  acquired  or  afterwards 
retained,  but  for  the  interference,  assistance,  and  piptection  of  his  Megesty^s  Government. 
9d.  That  the  trade  to  British  India  in  British  manuSactures  is  not  (according  to  tiie  evftence  which 
has  been  adduced)  susceptible  of  extension  much  beyond  the  present  exports  by  the  Company,  and 
.  private  and  foreign  traders,  and  that  those  who  speculate  under  an  expectation  of  a  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures  are  likely  to  be  deceived,  although  the  enterprize 
arising  frmn  individual  exertions  may  after  a  time  produce  a  favourable  change.  An  increase  of 
the  usual  exports  firom  India,  however,  may  be  practicable  almost  to  any  extent  for  which  a 
sale  can  be  found  in  Europe ;  but  payment  (at  least  for  a  time)  must  be  made  chiefly  in  buUioD. 
4th.  That  it  however  appears  desirable,  that  such  part  of  the  trade  as  has  been  carried  on  by 
foreigners  to  British  India  should,  if  possible,  be  confined  to  British  subjects  with  free  liberty 
to  import  at  the  cheapest  rate  of  freight,  and  witii  power  to  convey  the  prohibited  and  other 
articles,  for  which  a  sale  cannot  be  found  at  home,  to  such  foreign  European  and  Americaa 
markets  as  may  be  open  to  them,  and  this  with  the  least  possible  delay^  after  the-  arrival  of  the 
cargoes. — ^And  in  this  manner  to  ccHifine  to  Great  Britain  and  to  British  subjects  the  monopoly 
cS  the  trade  between  Britidi  India  and  Europe,  upon  nearly  the  same  prindple  as  has  been> 
established  with  respect  to  tiie  West  India  and  otiier  Colonies.  But  imder  these  ciroumstancea. 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  quantity  of  Bullion  may  be  found  which  was  exported  by  the 
Americans  and  for^na»,  which  amounted  in  six  years,  from  1802 — 3.  to  1807 — 8^  to  no  less  a 
fum  than  «£  0^594,775,  wbile  the  merchandize  exported  amounted  only  to  <£  1,740,614,  of 
wluch  £  1,072,960  went  from  foragn  Europe,  and  only  £  667,654  ki  goods  firom  America. 
3th«,  That  in  order  to  carry  on  trade  with  British  India  to  adyantage,  the  gooda  imported  mtp* 
Great  Britain  should  not  only  be  imported  at  tiie  lowest  rate  of  fireigfat  and  other  charges  which 
is  practicable ;  but  every  fiiciBty  should  be  affi>rded,.  whereby  the  articles  so  imported  may  be 
sold  or  exported  to  the  different  markets  in  Europe  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  systenv 
ef  the  East  India  Company  does  not  appear  to  admit  of  those  facilities  in  this  respect,  whicK 
are  necessary  to  gite  quick  circulation  to  trade.     Much  time  elapses  before  the  goods  can  b« 
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brought  to  sale.  The  privileged  and  private  traders  often  suffer  by  these  delays  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  markets.  They  cease  to  be  free  ag^its  with  respect  to  tlie  disposal  of  their 
merchandize :  and  such  are  said  to  be  the  delays  which  occur  ki  the  dispatch  of  the  ships, 
the  voyage  home,  and  the  time  lost  by  depositing  the  goods  in  the  -warehouses  many  months 
before  the  system  of  tlie  Company  admits  of  their  being  offered  to  stde,  that  vessels  from  the 
United  States  have  been  known  to  make  a  voyage  to  America,  and  from  thence  to  Europe 
with  the  chief  part  of  their  Indian  cargoes,  and  to  repeat  these  voyages  -a  second  time  before 
the  same  articles,  imported  by  the  East  India  Company,  were  brought  to  sale  in  London. 
6th.  That  it  appears  the  productions  of  British  India,  sold  at  the  Company's  sales  in  1809-10, 
consisted  of  the  following  articles,  and  produced  the  sums  hereinafter  stated. 


Compamf*s 
GocfU. 
Piece  goods  from  Bengal,  Coast  of  Coromandel,  aod  Surat        .....      <^  1,103,638 

555,-531 

0,000 

50^476 

223,794 

153,824 

;  357,787 

0,000 

0.000 

0,000 


Raw   Silk 

Organzine  Silk  ; 

Pepper  .         • 

Saltpetre 

Spices     "    . 

Drugs,  Sugar,   and  Indigo 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Sunn  Hemp 


Private 

Tragic  Goods. 

£  77,564 

103,213 

000,000 

4,762 

156 

20.613 

1,378297 

00,000 

00,000 

00  000 


Neutral  and 

Prize  Goods, 

£71 

627 

000 

2,095 

2,316 

217,125 

84.718 

00  000 

00,000 

00  000 


£  2.4  iJ>  0.50     £  1 .5S4  605       £  506,952 


And   hence   it  should  seem,  that   the    Company^s   sales    comprise  about    50-lOOtlis,   the  private 
British  trade  about  37-lOOths^  and  the  neutral  and  prize  goods  about  7-lOOths  of  the  aggregate 
sales,  amounting  to  £  4,336^607. 
7th.  That  it  appears,  the  productions  of  China,  sold  at  the  Company's  sales  in  180^10,  consisted 
of  the  following  articles,  and  produced  the  sums  hereinafter  stated. 


Teas 

Chiua  Wrought  Silk 
China   Ware  . 
Naukeens 


Company, 

ii£^  3,410,753 

0»000.000 

0,000>000 

133,472 

^  },544,225 


'Pritate 

Trade. 

jf  314,700 
000,000 
000  000 

16,814 

.£3q,514 


Neutral  and 

Prize  Goods, 

^11,899 

00,000 

00,000 

12,803 

<£  24,702 


And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  Company's  trade  comprizes  about  00-lOOths,  the  private  British 
trade  about  9-lOOths,  and  the  neutral  and  prize  goods  less  than  1-lOOth  of  the  aggregate 
sales,  amounting  to  £  3,906,441. 
8th.  That  it  appears  from  papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  the  12th  of  April  1812,  that  on  an  average  of  six  years,  from  1802-3  to  1807-8  inclusive, 
there  was  exported  into  and  imported  from  British  India,  by  the  Company^  by  the  private 
and  privileged  traders^  and  by  Joreign  states^  as  foUows  : — 

By  the  Company        .        .        exported 
By  the  Company's  Ship  Officers    Idem. 
By  Private  Traders    .        .  Idem. 

By  the  Americans        .        •         'Idem. 
By  Foreign  fiaropeans        .  Idem. 

Total  average  of  Exports  and  Imports     , 

^f  this   trade  England    participated    to   the   extent  of   68-100th3,  or  npwnrds  of    5-8th  parls)         according   to 

America        .        .        ,        Idem.        .        Sl-lOOths,    or    less    than     2-8th  paru  >   the  statement  made 
foreign  Europe      .       -.        Idem.        •        IMOOths^    or    less   than     l-Sth  part  )  up  at  the  India  House. 


Bullion, 

Merchandize 
and  Stores, 

Total, 

In  goods  onhf. 

^823,1^ 

£  924,583 

-£:  1,747,771    , 

and  imported    . 

£  1.351,483 

29.959 

440,000 

469,959    . 

.    Idem. 

323,167 

194,576 

305,496 

500,072    . 

.    Idem. 

946,956 

757,277 

111,275 

868,552    . 

.     Idem.     . 

«00,547 

341,849 

178,826 

520,675    . 

.     Idem.     . 

•         •        •        • 

406,292 

^2,146,849 

^1,960,180 

-f  4,107,029 

£  3,828,445 

APPENDIX.  M 

9th.  That  witlmi  tiie  poriod  nbore  mmtioiied,  Bamely,  six  years  front  18M-9»  to  1807-9   inelttsiye, 
Foragn  natkms  participated  in  the  trade  ol  Britiak  Isidia  t»  the  Mowbigf  extent,  Tii. 


The  Americans     .     •     exported     iSf  4»543»662 
Tbe  Foreign  Eoropeani      Idem,     •     2,031, Of 3 

<d^  6,594,755 


J£  667,^4 
l,0'/2,960 

^1,740.614 


.£5,211,3 16  and  imported  in  goods  onlyfrqiq  Ia4ji^  <f  4,a03«2&9 
&,ia4,053  and  imported  in  goods  from  liidia    .         2,437,752 

jC  8,335,369  .£7«241,03S 


10th.  That  tbe  British  Trade  within  the  same  period  to  and  from  British  India  stood  thus : — 

The  Company    •        .      exported    ^4,939,128  1    <£  5^47^01 1  i^  10,486,6^)9  and  thqr  imporM  IP  gfoods  only     4^8,108,197 

2,640,0001         2,819,756  and  tbey  imported  in  goods  (yaly         1,939,000 
1,832,980 1        a,000.440  and  they  imported    .    .     .     •  5,681,740 


Tbe  Company's  Ship  Officers  Idem.  179,756 

The  Private  Traden      .        Idem.        1,167,460 


^6,286,344 


I 


•£10,020,481  I  0^16,30^^8^5  ,£15,729,637 


Thos  giving  to  the  Company  64- 1 00th  parts  of  the  Exporu,  and  of  the  Imports  52-1 00th  ports. 
And    to    the    Ship    Officers    17-lOOth  parts  of  the  Exports,  and  of  the  Imports  12-lOOth  parts. 
And  to  the  Private  Merchants  19-lOOth   parts  of  the  Exports,  and  of  the  Imports  36-lOOth  parts. 
Thns  giving  to  tbe  Private  Traders  nearly  one-third  of  the  Exports,  and  of  the  Imports,  approaching  to  one-half. 

llth.  That  these  authentic  documents  warrant  a  conclusion  that  within  the  period  before  mentioned^ 
namely,  for  six  years  from  1802-3  to  1807-8,  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  exportations 
and  importations  to  and  from  British  India,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  trade,  compassed  by 
the  Company  when  the  stores  for  the  ti'oops  are  deducted,  does  not  much  exceed  one-third 
part  of  the  trade  carried  on  ;  although,  including  the  supplies  to  the  Army,  Navy,  &c,  it  appears 
to  amount  to  somewhat  more. 

12th.  That  it  appears,  that  the  bullion  exported  by  the  Americans  and  Foreign  Europeans,  during 
the  aboTe  six  years,  amounted  to  £  6,504,755,  and  that  the  Company  and  the  two  classes  of 
British  Traders  exported  i?  6,386,344  within  the  same  period.  And  hence  a  question  arises, 
whether  such  Foreign  Trade  may  not  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  beneficial  to  India, 
inasmuch  as  the  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  appear  to  haye  been  chiefly  paid  for 
in  the  precious  metals. 

ISth.  That  the  funds  of  the  Company  together  with  their  territorial  revenues  and  the  profits  upon  their 
trade  with  India  and  China,  appear  to  be  nearly  equal  to  their  annual  expenditure,  including 
the  10  per  cent,  annual  dividends  on  stock,  and  the  interest  of  their  bonded  debts,  and  their 
debts  in  India. 

14th.  That  the  embarrassments,  which  the  Company  have  experienced,  appear  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  transfer  of  immense  sums  of  the  India  debt  to  England,  without  funds  corresponding 
to  the  pressure. 

15tb*  That  from  a  general  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  economical  measures 
.adopted  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  expences,  coupled  vrith 
the  probable  increase  of  the  territorial  revenues,  by  the  encouragement  held  out  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  productive  labour  of  the  immense  population,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
expect,  that  if  British  India  is  not  visited  by  expensive  wars,  thereby  rendering  it  practicable  to 
reduce  the  inunense  and  extensive  military  establishments,  and  still  more  to  economize  the  civil 
departments,  that  the  heavy  debt  incurred  by  the  wars  of  the  preceding  twelve  years  will 
gradually  diminish,  so  as  to  leave  a  large  surplus  revenue  to  the  Company  and  to  the  State. 
The  resources  are  certainly  not  only  immense;  but  they  are  in  the  train  of  progressively  increasing, 
and  nothing  but  an  erroneous  system  of  management,  and  new  and  expensive  wars  can  prevent 
these  possessions  from  becoming  a  greater  source  of  riches  than  ever  to  the  parent  state. 


/ 
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APPENDIX. 


The  annexed  statements*,  the  result  of  great  labour,  haye  been  made  up  from  the  Tarious 
documents  laid  before  Parliament  in  ISIO,  1811^,  and  1812,  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  distinct  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  of 
their  property  and  resources  at  the  present  pmod. 


♦No.  14, 
Five  Tables, 


A.  Population  and  Company's  Servants. 

B.  Exports  and  Imports  to  and  from  India,  and  the  State  of  the  Trade. 

C.  General  View  of  the  Compan/s  Revenues  and  Expences  in  India. 

D.  General  Statement  of  the  Compan/s  Assets,  viz.  Quick  Stock  and  Dead  Stock,  and  Debts. 
£.  General  View  of  the  Compan/s  Territorial  Possessions  and  Commercial  Establishmoits  at 

home  and  abroad. 
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GENERAL  VIEW    OF    THE    POPULATION   OP    THE    EAST   INDIA    COMPANY'S 

TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS, 

INCLUDING  THEIR  COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS; 
Shewing  the  Number  of  Inhabitants,  Europeans  and  Natives,  under  the  Dominion  of  the  East  India  Company : — Distinguishing  the  Number 

of  Persons  in  their  Service  and  otherwise  : — From  Authentic  Documents,  and  the  best  Authorities.         (1812.) 


sae 


POPULATION.    (A) 


EUROPEANS. 


Estimated  Num- 
ber of  Persons  in 
the  Company^s 
Service,  includ- 
ing the  King's 
Troops. 


Bengal      ......       .  18,552 

Madras .  15,417 

Bombay   .    .     ....  I    .     6,576 

Fort  Marlborough  ...        .        136 

Prince  of  Wales's  island . 

Canton 

St-  Helena 


Totals 


119 

23 

346 


41,169 


Estimated  Num- 
ber of  Persons 
not  in  the  Com- 
pany's Service. 


1,535 

476 

453 

57 

56 

1.500 


Total 
Europeans. 


NATIVES. 


Estimated  Num 
bar  of  Persons  Hi 
the    Company's 

Service. 


I 


20,087 

15,893 

7,029 

193 

175 

23 

1,846 


4,077 


i        45,246 


.  65,122 

.  46,429 

.  19,644 

370 

627 


970 


Estimated  Num- 
ber   of  Persons 
not  in  the  Com 
pany*s  Service. 


Total 
Natives^ 


29,000,000 

10,800,000 

.    60,000 


18,000 


.  2,000 


I      133,162 


39,880,000 


29,065,122 

10,846,429 

.     79,644 

.     .     370 

.     18,627 


2,970 


40,013,162 


TOTAL. 


29.085,209 
10,862,322 
.  86,673 
.  .  563 
.  18,802 
.  .  23 
.      4,816 


40,058,408 


PERSONS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  SERVICE. 


CIVIL  DEPARTMENT. 

MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(B) 

MARINE  JN  INDIA. 

SHIPPING. 

(C) 

ESTABLISHMENTS  :— 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Europeans. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Natives. 

Total 
Persons. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Europeans, 
including 
the  King'K 
Troops. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Natives. 

Total 
Persons. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Europeans. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Natives. 

Total 
Persons. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Seamen, 
including 
Lascars. 

TOTAL. 

European  or  Home  Establishment 

t  2146 

500 

267 

187 

12 

45 

23 

22 

'l0,'968 

974 

18^ 

... 
402 

... 

... 

2,146 

1 1 ,468 

1,241 

205 

12 

447 

23 

22 

25,000 

27,146 

85,674 

63,846 

22,220 

506 

746 

23 

1,316 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

FortMarlbro' 

Prince  of  Wales' Island    .     .    . 
Cantou 

10,052 

7,150 

2,276 

124 

74 

64,154 
55A55 
18,826 
370 
225 
... 

74,206 

62,605 

21,102 

494 

299 

... 

•     .     • 

... 
113 
... 

... 

•  a         a 

•  •         ■ 

800 
.     •     • 

.    •     . 

a        • 

.   * 
•    • 

St.  Helena 

324                970 

1,294 

.     •     • 

.     .     .  ' 

.   . 

*     . 

Totals  1 

3,202     1      12.362       15.564     1      20.000    1    140,000     il60,0()0 

113       1       SOO 

913       i 

25.000      1 

201,477 

AGGREGATE  POPULATION 


ONDER  THE   DOMINION   OF 


THE  EASr  INDIA  COMPANY. 


Europeans 
Natives    . 


.     45,246 
40,013,162 

40,058,408 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 

\ 


POPULATION. 


PERSONS  IN  THR  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  SERVICR. 


European?,  viz. 

In  the  Compan^'d  Service    .  41,169 
Not  iu  tho  Company's  Idem      4,077 

Total  45,246 


Natives,  viz. 

In  the  Company's  Service      133,1 62 
N'A  in  Idem   .   ,    Idem  39,880,000 


ToUl  40.013.162 


1 


Civil  Departoieut 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total  Persons. 

3,202 

12,362 

15,564 

Military  Iiepartincnt,viz. 

2 l*Regimeiits  of  Cavalry         N 

84«Rt^giments  of  Infantry         1 

5  Battalions, of  Artillery          \. 

20  ,000 

140,000 

160,000 

3  Corps  of  Engineers                i 

1  Marine  Battalion,  &c.  &c.  J 

'Marine  in  India     ...... 

113 

800 

913 

European  Shipping,  viz. 

Seamen,  iaclud.ug  Lascars,  about 

Totals 

25  000 

•     •     .     . 

25,000 

48,31.^ 

\:ji  \6i 

201,^77 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


[k)  Some  take  the  East  India  Company'^  Settlements  to  contain  50,000,000  Inhabitants,  others  60,  and  somi-  as  high  as  70,000,000.  As  the  Marquis  Weilesley, 
from  his  long  experience  in  India,  and  from  the  opiiortunities  he  had  to  be  the  best  informed,  should  seem  to  be  well  entitUd  to  ciwlit,  we  have  adopted 
the  number  40,000,000,  stated  in  his  Speech  on  the  East  India  Question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1813.  And  in  the  distribution  of  thia 
number  amongst  their  vaiious  settlements,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  information  from  Gentlemen  who  possess  very  cxteas  \e  locs<l  knowledge,  and 

have  long  resided  on  the  spot.  ,  ,^  ,        ■*i\.,iu.-i./. 

(B)  It  appears  from  papers  relating  to  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printc^d  the  Uth  April,  18*2,  that  the 

Native  Army  in  India  consists  of  140,000  Men,  and  is  commanded  by  more  than  3000  European  Officers  ;   to    whicli   is  to  be  added  the  King's  Troops, 
estimatedatlea8tatl7,000.— Total,  160,000.  .  ^      r       u     ^ 

(C)  According  to  the  official  Accounts,  the  Company's  European  Shipping  are  navigated  by  more  than  12,000  Men  annually  ;  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  pre- 

sumed that  as  the  Country  Trade  is  very  considerable,  there  cannot  be  less  than  25,000  Seamen,  including  Las  'ars,  in  their  Service. 


f  Exclusive  of  192  Students  and  Cadets  for  the  Establishments  abroad. 

♦  Including  the  King's  Troops  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  viz.  5  R  • 


gioients  of  D.agoons,  and  19  Battalions  of  Foot. 
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B. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE   EXPORTS  ANb  IMPORTS   BETWEEN  THE  EAST 

INDIA  COMPANY'S  SETTLEMENTS  AND  ALL  PARTS; 

Being  an  Average  of  Five  Years,  from  1802  to  1806  inclusive. — From  Authentic  Documents,  printed  by  Order  of  the  House 

of  Commons  in  1812. 


EXPORTS, 


FROM~- 

INDIA  ;  viz. 

Merchandize 
BulUoD  •    • 


CHINA  .    .    . 


TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


•     •     . 


East  India 
Company. 


"Br.tisb  Private 
Traders^  or 
Priv'legc 
Trade. 


Commanders 

and  Officers 

of  the  Compa- 

ny*s  Ships  or 

Private  Tr«de. 


1,351,483 


£ 
946,956 


£ 
323,1 6«r 


1,351,483  ;      946,956       I      323,167 
1.691.223  I     ....     '     265.224 


rftai 


Totals  £  I  3,042.70b  '       946  956 


588,391 


Total. 


£ 
2,621,606 


I 


TO 
FOREIGN 
EUROPE, 


£ 
442,539 
158 


2,o21,606|  442,697 
1,956.447.  .  ,  . 


4,578,053     442,697 


TO 
AMERICA. 


TO 

DIFFERENT 
PARTS  OF 

BRITISH 

ASIA  f . 


£ 
842,590 
3,855 

846,445" 


£ 

3,213,256 
444,059 


3,657,315 


TO 

ARABIAN  OULPH. 

PERSIAN  GULPH, 

CHINA*     AND 

OTHER  PARTS  OF 

FOREIGN  ASIA, 

AFRICA,  &c.f 


£ 
3,957.834 
148,557 


4,106,391 


TOTAL 


846,445    I     3,657.315     j  4. 106,3**  1 


£ 
11,077,825 
596,629 

11,674,454 
1.956  447 


13,630,901 


IMPORTS. 


FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


INDIA  $  viz. 

Merchandize  and  Stores 
Bullion 


«    • 


•    . 


CHINA;  Tiz. 
Bullion       .    .    •     167,414 


East  India 
Company. 


British  Private 


£ 
924,583 
823,188 


1,747,771 


-1,105,498 


Totals  £ 


Privilege 
Trade. 


£ 
305,496 
194.576 


500,072 


2.853,209  I       .W0,U72 


Commanders 
and  Officers 


Traders,  or     of  the  Compa- 


ny's Ships,  or 
Private  Trad**. 


440,000 
29,959 


469,959 


Total. 


FROte 
FOREIGN 
EUROPE. 


1,047.723 


FROM 
AMERICA. 


1,670,079  179,799 


884,585 


2,717,802 


564,384 


1.105,498 


469,959   I 


£ 
123,424 
784,938 


908,362 


3,823. 300l    564,384        908,362 


FROM 

DIFFERENT 

PARTS  OF 

BRITISH 

ASIA  f. 


£ 

3,750,298 
316,192 


4,066,490 


4.066,490 


FROM 
ARABIAN  6ULPH 
PERSIAN  GULPH, 

CHINA  •,  AND 
OTHER  PARTS  OF] 
FOREIGN  ASIA, 
AFRICA,  &c.t. 


£ 
1.908,336 
1,778,073 


3,686,409 


3,686,409 


TOTAL 


£ 
7,631,936 
4,311311 


11,943,447 


1,105^8 
13,048,9i5 


AGGREGATE. 

Exports     .     £  13,630,901 
Im^rU    •      •^13»048,945 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 


EXPORTS. 

From  India—-  £ 

To  Great  Britoin 2,621,606 

Idem  Foreign  Europe  •«....   44^,697 

Idem  America 846,445 

Idem  Different  Parts  of  British  Asia   3,657,315 
Idem  Arabian  Gulpb,  Persian  Gttlph, 
China  *,  and  other  Parts  of  Fo- 
reign Asia,  Africa,  &c.   •    •     .    4,106,391 


Fram  China— 
To  Great  Britain 


•    .    . 


^11.674,454 
.     1,956,447 


Total  <£  13,630,901 


IMPORTS. 

Into  India     ■ 

From  Great  Britain 2,717,801 

Idem  Foreign  Europe 564,384 

Idem  America  .......     «       908,36$ 

Idem  Different  Parts  of  British  Asia    .    4^066,499 
Idem  Arabian  Gulph,  Persian  Quiph, 
China  *,  and  other  Parts  of  Fo- 
reign Asia,  Africa,  &c.  •    .     .     .    3,686,409 


X 1 1,943,441 
Into  China 

From  Great  Britain 1,105*498 


Total  •£  13,048,945 


t  By  Individuals,  commonly  called  the  Country  Trade,  exclusive  of  the  East  India  Company's  Commerot. 
«  The  Ooontry  Ttade  with  China  is  as  folkms  :-*£xports  £  1,649|455,      Inports  £  1,34 1,173, 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OP   THE  REVENUES   OF  THE   EAST   INDIA  COMPAAY^S 

TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS; 

Shewing  the  Amount  of  the  Revenues  and  Expenccs  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  an  Average  of  the  two  Years  1809-10 
1810-11,  including  annual  Interest  on  their  Debts,  in  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay^  Fort  Marlbro\  Prince  of  WaUi^ 
Island,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  .-—Stated  in  Sterling,  the  Current  Rupee  at  2«.  Sd.  the  Bombay  Rupee  at  2*.  6d.  the 
Pagoda  at  8#.  and  the  Dollar  at  5*. — From  the  East  India  Annual  Revenue  Accounts,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  23d  April  and  10th  July,  1812. 


REVENUES. 

BENGAL,  AND  ITS  SUBORDINATES:  X 

Mint  Duties     - -.-  6,270 

Post  Office  Collections    -------  50,518 

Benares  Revenues  and  Customs     ...    -  656,694 
Revenues  of  the  ceded  Pntvinces  in  Oude     -  2,283,139 
Land  and  Sayer  Revenues;  Collection  there- 
of, including  former  Year's  Balances    -     -  3,710,691 

Jndicial  Fees  and  Fines,  &c. 109,305 

Customs 312^02 

Sale  of  Salt 1,965,472 

Sale  of  Opium 989,060 

Stam^  Duties 58,793 

ReTenues  of  the  conquerad  ProTinces    -    -  1,639,025 


EXPENCES. 


—  11,782,055 


£ 

80,126 

40,296 

176,251 

445.923 

739,543 

64,917 


MADRAS,  AND  ITS  SUBORDINATES  :—  £ 

Post  Office  Collections  -     -------    18,042 

Land  and  Sea  Customs  (Mint  or  Coinage  Duties 

included) 193,166 

Revenues  andCustoms  collected  in  the  Carnatic  1,1 84,146 
Revenues  and  Customs  collected  from  Tanjore    443,262 
Subsidy  from  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,and  Re\  euues 
collected  from   the   ceded  and  conquered 

Caontries 1,517,536 

Revenues  of  the  Countries  ceded  by  the  Nizam     675,589 

Land  Revenues -    1,092,368 

Farms  and  Licences  --------        74,834 

Revenues  of  Doteh  Setttements  .  -  -  -  11,814 
Subsidy  from  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  -  -  137,481 
Subsidy  from  the  Rajah  of  Cochin      -    -    -        28,643 


—  5,376*881 


BENGAL,  AND  ITS  SUBORDINATES:— 
Mint  Charges      ----------- 

Post  Office  Idem     ---------- 

Charges,  Collections,  &c.  in  Benares     •    -    -    - 
Charges  of  the  ceded  Provinces,  &c.         .    -    « 
Other  Charges  of  the  Civil  EsUblishment       -    - 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  Law  Charges    - 
Charges  of  the  Devranny,  &c.  also  of  the  Police 
Establishments  and  Courts  of  Appeal     -    -  .  - 
Military  Charges    ---------- 

Marine  Charges      ---------- 

Buildings  and  Fortifications  ------- 

Revenue  Charges,  including  Stipends  -    -    .    . 
Customs — Charges  of  Collection      ----- 

Salt — Advances  and  Charges      ------ 

Opium— Idem    -      Idem      ------- 

Stamp  Office  Charges      -------- 

Charges, Collection,&c;  in  the  conquered  Provinces   890.703 

^8,100,451 
Annual  Interest  on  Loans  -------    1,411,505 


580,154 

3,882,428 

88,021 

79,935 
471,172 

39,417 
470,271 
100,865 

10,429 


MADRAS,  AND  ITS  SUBORDINATES  :— 
Post  Office  Charges    --------- 

Civil  and  Judicial  Charges    ------- 

Military  Charges,  including  King's  Troops   •    - 
Buildings  and  Fortifications       ------ 

Charges  on  the  Revenues  and  Customs     -    -    - 
Charges  collecting  the  Revenues  of  the  Car- 
natic, Pensions,  flee.      -------- 

Charges  Idem  Tanjore,  Pensions,  flee.       -    -    - 
Charges  of  Dutch  Settlements,  including  Prisooen 
Charges  and  Stipends  in  Mysore,  and  in  the 
ceded  and  conquered  Countries    -    -    -    -    - 

Charges  collecting  the  Revenues  of  the  Coun- 
tries c^ed  by  the  Nizam,  Pensions,  flee.     -    • 
Creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  per  estimate 
for  the  current  Year      -------- 


£ 

21,172 

532,142 

3,258,769 

64,798 

403,528 

320,184 

144,096 

9»389 

179,380 

•     56,775 

-     40,000 


—  9,511,956 


Annual  Interest  on  Loans 


^5,030,227 
-     181,730 


BOMBAY,  AND  ITS  SUBORDINATES:—  £ 

'  Land  Revenues To^'ilt 

Customs  and  Duties     --------  J^^'^^J 

Farms  and  Licences     -----*     •-  155,448 


—     802,179 


FORT    MARLBRO'  AND    ITS    DEPENDENCIES:- 

Revenues,  arising  from  Customs,  Farms,  and  Licences     -    .    13,755 


—  5,211,957 


BOMBAY,  AND  ITS  SUBORDINATES :—  £ 

Civil  Charges 181,452 

Marine  Charges 142,949 

Military  Charges,  including  king's  Trooops  -  1,349,669 
Buildings  and  Fortifications  ..-----•  59,030 
Charges  collecting  the  Revenues  and  Customs     •    102,625 

£  1,835,725 
Annual  Interest  on  Loans  and  Deposits     -^   •  96,857 

FORT    MARLBRO*  AND  ITS   DEPENDENCIES:— 

£ 
43.009 


— 1,932,582 


Civil  Charges  -  -  -  - 
Military  Charges  .  -  - 
Buildings  and  Fortifications 


PRINCE  6^  WALES'  ISLAND:— 

Revenues  and  Customs   .--•--- 


75,406 


TSLAND  OF  SPr.  HELENA  :—  ,  ^    *     . 


1,202 


Total     ^lfe,05l,47  8 


Annual  Interest  on  Boitds 


26,547 

6,178 

£  75,734 
1,271 


—       77,005 


PRINCE  OF  WALES*  ISLAND  :—  £ 

Civil  Charges -  53,896 

Military  Idem 16,084 

Buildiqgs  and  Fortifications     .----•     -  17,438 

Expences  of  Detachments,  not  included  above       -  38,666 


—     166,084 


ISLAND  OF  ST.  HELENA. 
Civil  Charges       -    -    -    . 
Military  Idem      •    -    -    - 
Buildings  and  Fortifications 


£ 
12,107 
69^586 

2,994^ 


84,687 


Total     gg  16,984,27 1 


AGGREGATE 

£ 

Revenues  -    18.051,478 
Bvpeocas    -  16.98^.27. 


KctRcTcnUfg  eg  1. 067,20*7 


v^#-  M^^ncft  there  anoears  to  be  a  Surplus  in  favor  of  ihe  East  India  Company  of  £  1,067,207,  amounting  at  20  Years  Purohase 
WWe.  Mence  ^"^"P^^^^j^  jf  ^  Reduction  of  ^  1.000,000  per  Annum  in  the  Expenccs  of  the  Military  Bsteblishment  were  to  teke 
nUoA  which  should  seem  practicable  now  that  those  Provinces  are  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  the  Surplus  in  that  case, 
Slk«n  at  the  same  purchai,  would  amount  to  £  41,344,140.  And  in  so  far  as  the  Debts  are  liquidated,  m  the  same  pro- 
nnrtion  will  the  Surplus  Revenue  be  augmented.  And  when  the  whole  Debt  is  extinguished,  and  the  Revenuea  shall  only  b# 
ffiiSabTc  to  th€^^^^^^^  of  the  Year,  then  tiie  Property  of  the  Compaay  may  be  asMmated  at  £  75,171,4004 
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D. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ASSETS  AND  DEBTS  OP  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY ; 

Shewing  the  Amount  of  their  Qttick  Stock  *,  Dead  Stock  t,  Monies  outstandings  and  Debts  of  every  Description; — With  respect  to  India, 
30th  April,  1811,  and  with  respect  to  England,  1st  March,  1812,  stated  in  Sterling,  the  Current  Rupee  at  2s.Sd.  the  Bombay  Rupee 
at  2«.  6d.  the  Pagoda  at  Ss,  and  the  Dollar  at  5s, — From  the  East  India  Annual  Revenue  Accounts,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  23d  April  and  10th  July,  I812« 


ASSETS, 

QUICK  STOCK*:-  '^^'^• 

Balance  of  Qnick  Stock  at  the  Company's  variou*  Settle- 
ments, according  to  an  A^ustment  of  Accounts  on  30th 

April,  1811 >• 

Cargoes  from  England,  not  arrived  in  India  and  China  at  the 
above-mentioned  Date      ----------- 

Debts  outstanding  at  the  Company's  various  Settlements  (in- 
cluding Advances  for  Investment  of  Salt  and  Opium)     -    - 

DK  AD  STOCK  f;—  ^ 

At  BENGAL,  viz. 

Buildings  and  Fortifications     -    -    .£5,079,150        ^^ 
Plate,  Household  Furniture, Plantations, 

Farms,  Vessels,  Stores,  &c.   -    -    -^  1,483,015  ^  g  ^gg  j  ^^ 

At  MADRAS,  and  its  Suborduiates,  viz. 

Buildings  and  Fortifications     -    -    ^1,887,313 
Plate,  Household  Furniture,  Plantations, 
Farms,  Vessels,  Stores,  &c.    -    -    - 

At  BOMBAY,  and  its  Subordinates,  viz. 


£ 
13,786,610 

1,876,87« 

10,158,105^ 


*25,82I,587 


i?i?2!.  2,351,522 


Buildings  and  Fortifications        -    -  <£  1,102,586 
Plate,  Household  Furniture,  Plantations, 

Farms,  Vessels,  Stores,  &c.    -    -    -   345,690 


-  1,448,276 


-  142,761 


At  FORT  MARLBRO',  viz. 

Buildings  and  Fortifications      -    -     -  <£ 244,8 10 
Plate,  Household  Furniture, Plantations, 

Farms,  Vessels,  Stores,  ^€.   -     -    -       66,889  _    311699 
At  St.  HELENA,  viz.  ' 

Buildings  and  Fortifications       -    -    -  ^  43,856 
Plate,  Household  Furniture,  Plantations, 

Farms,  Vessels,  Stores,  &c.    -    -    r    -98,905 

At  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  ISLAND,  §  viz. 

Buildings  and  Fortifications  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated at  the  Amount  laid  out  upon  them  in 
the  Years  1808-9,  1809-10,  and  1810-11,  as 
per  Account,  No.  10  (C)  of  East  India  Annual 
Revenue  Accounts  for  1812  -    ------      53,709 

QUICK  STOCK  * :  ENGLAND. 

Cash,  a  Balance  on  the  1st  March,  1812     -    -    -    995,394 
Value  of  Goodis  in  England  unsold      -    .     -    -      4,^00,141 
Amount  due  from  Government  to  the  Company, 
being  the  Company's  Share  of  the  Annuities 
trauiiferred  to  the  Bank  of  England,  agreeably  to 

Act  33  Geo.  3.  cap.  47. 1,207,560 

Amount  of  Goods  sold,  not  paid  for     ....  .1,096,390 
Amount  due  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance  for  Salt* 

petre. 10,988 

Exports  paid  for,exclusiveof  Bnlll'>n,Scason  181 1-12  1,288,926 
Impress  and  War  Allowances  paid  Owners  of  Ships 

not  arrived  in  England      ---.----    665,043 
Amount  due  from  Government  for  Stores  and 

Supplies  to  the  King's  Troops    ^   -  £  960,000  i| 
Ditto    ditto    un  account  of  Hemp  ft  om 

'"**•* -     -    -^^O'S^i.  1,080,801 


10,870,132 


J636,69l,7l9 


Amount  owing  from  sundry  Persons  retiumed 
from  India  aud  in  India,  to  be  repaid  in 
England      --.•..-.-«• 


U9.712 


DEA D  STOCK  f:— 

Value  of  the  East  Inlia  House  and 

Warehouses £  1,138,000 

Idem  Ships  and  Vessels,  exclusive  of 
those  stationed  abroad    .    -     -     -    .     70,020 


J^  11,164,955 


1,208,020 


12,372,975 


Total  •^'49,064,694 


DEBTS, 

BENGAL.  INDIA. 

Debts  bearing  Interest .^23,615,528 

Arrears  and  Debts  tn  the  Civil  and  Military  Depart* 
»n«nts 3M0,662  l^rj J^^ygQ 

MADRAS:— 

Debt*  bearing  Interest -f  2,565,100 

Arrears  and  Debts  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Depart- 
ments     -     559,854 

BOMBAY  :— 

Debts  l>earing  Interest ^1,221,357 

Arrears  and  Debts  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Depart- 
ments -.-.-    -    812,657 

FORT  MARLBRO':— 

Debts  bearing  Interest .1^12,712 

Arrears  and  Debts  ----------    -    -    15,889 

PRINCE  OF  WALES*  ISLAND:—  "" 

Arrears  and  Debts    -----------.-- 


Beari-g  Interest :-  ENGLAND. 

Bonds    ------.--..--    -c£  6,565,900 

The  Bauk,  for  a  Loan  on  Mortgage  of  the  Annuities 
that  may  be  sold  per  Act  of  1788, 
at  «£  4.  per  Cent.  per. Annum       -    -    .f  700,000 
The  Bank,  for  a  Loan  on  Bond  at  4  per 

Cent  per  Annum    ------    -    100,000  ^    800,000 


-3,124,954 


-  2,034,014 


28,601 
14,103 


32,227,862 


Not  bearing  Interest : — 

^  Bonds £  15,417 

Bills  of  Exchange  unpaid,  from 

India <£  4,238,389* 

Idem   Idem   Idem  from  China     43,596  ^^g]  gjg 

Customs  and  Excise  on  Goods  sold,  and 

Customs  on  Goods  unsold  -  -  .  •  935,313 
Proprietors  of  Private  Trade  on  all  Goods  sold  663,000 
Supercargoes'  Commission  on  all  Goods  sold 

and  unsold  ---...-.-  162,800 
Amount  owing  for  Exports  of  former  Seasons  1 24,987 
The  Bank,  for  Interest  on  the  above  Loans  10,666 
Almshouses  at  Poplar  -  •-  •  -  -  -  -  61,742 
Freight  aud  Demurrage  -.----  39,336 
Amount  owing  to  the  Warehouse  and  other 

Contingent  Funds     -    - 12,998 

Warrants  passed  the  Court,  unpaid  -  -  34,500 
Amount  owing  for  Teas  returned  by  the 

Buyers,  and  re-sold  -------        971 

Interest  on  Bonds 107,891 

Dividends  on  Stock 68,932 


£  7,365,900 


.6,520.531 


Total  £ 
Buknce  in  favor  of  the  East  India  Company    ... 


13,886,431 


46.114.293 
2,950,401 


^  49,064,094 


SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION. 


AGGREGATE. 

£ 
Asset*    -     -    49,064,694 
DebU     -    .     46,114,293 


Surplus    .  ^2,950,401 


Quick  Stock  ♦ 
Dead  Stock  f 


In  India. 

,^25,821,587 
.      10,870,132 


In  India, 
Bt  Bring  Interest  ,^27,414,697 
Not  bearing  Interest  4,813,165 


ASSETS. 

In  England. 
.1^11,164,955 
1,208,020 

DEBTS. 
In  England. 
^7,365,900 
6,520,531 


X.tai. 
£  36,986,542 
12,078,152 


-  49,064,694 


Total. 
£  34,780,597 

1 1, 333,696,  4^^  14  QO  3 


Surplus  in  favor  of  the  East  India  Company  £  2,950,401 


*  Cash,  Bills  receivable.  Goods,  Salt,  Opium,  Rum,  Grain,  Cattle,  Bonds  and  Debts  of  every  pescription,  &c.. 

f  Buildings,  Fortificaiions,  Plate,  Household  Fuiniture,  Plantations,  Farms,  Vessels, Stores,  &c. 

§  Prince  of  Wales*  Island  was  purchased  by  the  Company  in  1686  from  the  King  of  Queda,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  lO.OOO  Dollars.    It  has 

a  very  fertile  soil,  producing  Pepper  or*  the  best  quality,  Coffee,  Betel  Nut,  the  Tickwood  Tree  in  abundance,  &c. 
U  The  sum  of  £  960,000,  stated  to  be  due  from  Government,  is  the  Balance  remaining  after  the  last  payment  on  account  of  the  Company's  Claims  io  the 

Y«ar  1808,  and  does  not  contain  any  Disburse  on  account  of  Government,  in  conseq«enc«  of  the  last  Expenditure  made  by  the  Company  for  Expeditiocs 
from  luUia  to  the  is.auds  of  Mauritius,  &c. 
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GENERAL  VIEW   OP   THE   TERRITORIAL    POSSESSIONS   AND   COMMERCIAL 

ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY; 

Shewing  the  Population  of  the  East  India  Company's  Territorial  Possessions,  their  Army,  Marine,  Commercial  Esta- 
blishments, Shipping,  Exports  and  Imports,  Commercial  Profits,  Duties  paid  to  Government,  Capital  Stock, 
Revenues,  Income  and  Expenditure,  Assets  and  Debts,  Dividends  on  Stock  and  Annual  Interest  on  Bonds,  &c. 
From  various  Authentic  Documents.  (1812)  __^ 


POPULATION :— (See  Table  No.  14.  A.) 
Europeans    ....     45,246 
Natives   ....   40,013,162 


Totol 


40,058,408 


ARMY  :— (See  Table  No.  14.  A.) 


King's  Troopt 
Native  Army 

Total 


20,000 
140,000 

160.000 


MARINE  :- 

18  Vessels. 

214  Guns. 

913  Men. 
COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS ;— (See  Table  No.  14.  A.) 

Europeans    .     •     .    •      3,202 

Natives 12,362 


Total 


15,564 


SHIPPING :— (A.) 
115  Vessels. 
100,000  Tons. 

25,000  Seamen,  including  Lascars. 
EXPORTS:^  See  Table  No.  14.  B.) 

Annual  average. 
Britisb  Europe,  viz. 
East  India  Company    .     £  3^042,706 
Privilege  Trade       ,    .     .       946,956 
Private  Trade    •    .     .    .       588,391 


£  4,578,053 

Foreign  Europe 442,697 

America 846,445 

Country  Tradef    .    •    .'  ■    7,763,706 

Totol    .    £  13,630,901 

IMPORTS :— (See  Table  No.  14.  B.) 

Annual  average. 
British  Europe,  viz. 
East  India  Company  .    .  £  2,853,269 
Privilege  Trade     ....    500,072 
FrivateTmde  ....    .    469,959 

£  3,823,300 
.    564,384 
.    908,362 
7,752,899 


Foreign  Europe    •    .    . 
America    .    .     .    .    :  ^ 
Country  Trade  f     .    . 


Totol 


•/ 


£  13,048,945 


COMMERCIAL  PROFITS :— (B. )  ^ ,  , .  ^    ^^ 

On  the  Company's  Trade  with  China,  ammally    £  1,412,800 
Idem    .    .    .   Idem  .    .    .    India,  .  Idem    .    .    ^879,932 


Total 


i£  1,692,732 


mrriEs  paid  to  government  :— (c.) 

Cnttoms  and  Excise,  in  the  year  ended  Jan.  1811,  ^4,213,425 
CAPITAL  STOCK.  £  6,000,000. 
REVENUES  ;^See  Tables  Na  14.  C.) 

Gross  Amount,  hieing  an  average  of  the  years 
1809-10,  and  1810-11 •    •    *  18,051,478 

Ezpences  .    .    Idem    .    .    Idem  .    .  Idem    .    16,984,271 


Net  Revenues 


<£  1,067,207 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE ^-^Sce  page  38.) 

Income      . ^  19.780,436 

Expenditure •    >      19,394,979 

Surplus  in  favor  of  the  Bast  India  Company      *g  385,457 

ASSETS  AND  DEBTS :— (Sec Table  No.  14.  D.) 

Assets,  viz.  Qaick  Stock*  and  Dead  Stock§    •    ^49,064,694 
pcbto 46,114,293 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  East  India  Company  ,g  2,950,401 

PIVIDBNDS  ON  STOCK  AND  INTEREST  ON  BONDS,  fcc.  viz. 
Intereston  Bonds,  Loans,  and  Deposits  ui  India, 

on  the  30th  of  April,  1811 ^1,691,363 

Dividends  on  Stock,  and  Interest  on  Bonds,  &u. 
jnEngi|tnd,oiithcJst  of  March,  1812     .    .    .      872,033 

Total    .    .     «£  2,563 ,396 


EXPLANATORY .  NOTES. 

(A)  It  appears  from  an  authentic  document,  that  50  East  India 
ships  admeasuring  43,706  tons,  of  the  season  18 1 J -12, 
sailed  from  England  in  the  year  1812 ;  and  assuming  that 
there  are  about  the  same  number  abroad,  together  with 
the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Country  Trade,  there  cannot 
be  less  than  115  of  every  description  in  the  Company's 
Service,  taken  at  an  average,  100,000  tons.  The  Shipping 
belonging  to  the  British  Settlements  in  India  are  as  follows  ;— 

Vessels.  Tons. 

CalcntU     .    .     92    .     .     13,939 

Bombay      .    .     29    .    .     17,737 


Total 


121 


49,419 


Of  these  the  majority  are  employed  by  free  Merchants  in  the 
Conntry  Trade. 

(B)  The  Commercial  Profits  are  taken  on  an  Average  of  the  two 
latest  years;  viz.  on  Exports  1808-9  and  1809  10,  and 
Imports  1807-8  and  1808-9,  according  to  Numbers  25  and 
36  of  Appendix  to  IVth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company. 

(C)  The  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  are  stated  as  follows, 
in  page  23  of  Papers  relating  to  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,  &c.  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  the  14th  of  April  1812:— 

Customs  on  Tea 219,322 

Idem    ,   other  Goods 498,901 

Export  Duty 17,653 

Tonnage  Duty 23,719 


Total  Customs 
Idem  Excise 


£  759  595 
3,453,830 

3 


Total    .  df  4,2 13,435 


f  The  Commerdal  Interconrse  carried  on  between  the  East  India  Company's  Settlements  and  other  Parts  of  India  and  China,  is 

usually  called  the  Country  Trade. 
*  Cash   Bills  nceivable,  Goods,  Salt,  Opinm,  Rum,  Gram,  CatUe,  Bonds  and  DebU  of  every  description,  fcc. 
§  Buildings,  Fortificatiwis,  Plate,  Household  Furniture,  Plaatotions,  Farms,  Vetseb,  Stores,  fcc. 


V  ^"^ 


POSTSCRIPT. 


ihlNCE  the  details  relative  to  the  British  Possessions  in  India  were  written  in  1812,  a  new  lera  ha9 
commenced  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  new  lig^hts  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
oriental  trade  arising  from  the  discussion  which  preceded  the  renewal  of  the  Charter.  On  referring  to 
the  annexed 'Abstract  of  the  Act  of  the  53  Geo.  III.  Cap.  155,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  to  British 
India  is  to  be  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  under  certain  restrictions  and  regulations. 

By  this  Act  the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India,  with  the  late  acquisitions  on  the  Continent  of  Asia, 
or  in  any  Island  north  of  the  Equator,  are  to  remain  in  the  Gh>vernment  of  the  East  India  Company  for 
20  years,  from  the  10th  of  April  1814.  The  Company  have  also  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade 
to  and  from  China  for  ^the  like  term  of  years.  Private  traders,  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  may  export  goods  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  Company^s  Charter,  provided 
the  return  cargoes  are  sent  to  such  ports  only  in  Great  Britain-  and  Ireland  as  shall  be  specified  by 
an  order  of  His  Miyesty  in  Council  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  in 

Ireland. 

This  Act  contains  a  great  variety  of  regulations  and  restrictions,  which  will  be  better  explained  by 
a  reference  to  the  Abstract.  Among  others,  by  the  04th  Section,  the  East  India  Directors  are  hereafter 
required  to  keep  separate  and  distinct  accounts  of  their  territorial,  political,  and  commercial  afikirsy 
which  have  been  heretofore  so  amalgamated  as  to  render  it  impossible,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to 
ascertain  the  profit  or  loss  on  their  trade. 

In  the  same  year  (namely,  in  December  1813)  the  Acts  of  the  54th  of  Geo.  III.  Cap.  34,  35,  and 
3d,  (Abstracts  of  which  are  also  annexed  to  this  Appendix,)  make  further  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  East  India  trade.  By  the  first  Act,  British  subjects  may  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  limits  of  the  Company^s  Charter,  and  to  any  intermediate  port  or  place  situate  in  North  and 
South  America,  (British  Colonies  in  America  excepted,)  either  directly  or  circuitously,  provided  they 
do  not  trade  in  tea,  excepting  also  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  second  Act  allows 
trade  to  be  cai^ried  on  with  India  in  ships  not  British  built,  until  the  Ist  of  January  1815.  The  third 
Act  makes  various  regulations  with  respect  to  duties,  drawbacks,  manifests,  &c. 

These  four  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  whole  of  the  trade  to  India,  in  conformity  to  the  new 
system  which  has  been  established  ;  and  it  will  be  of  importance  that  the  provisions  are  well  understood 
by  all  who  carry  on  private  trade,  and  embark  their  property  in  oriental  adventures. 

An  untrodden  path  is  now  opened,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  enterprise  of  the  British  merchant. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  cautiously  explored.  Various  opinions  are  entertaine<l  as  to  the  policy 
and  utility  of  this  new  privilege.  Upon  this  point  the  sentiments  of  some  of  our  greatest  statesmen  are 
at  variance. 

It  is  a  possible  case,  that  the  separation  of  the.  Government  and  Commerce  of  India  may  operate 
powerfully  in  creating  that  competition  among  purchasers,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  natives 
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depend.  If  in  trading  the  Company  shall  not  only  keep  separate  accounts,  but  carry  on  their  trade 
solely  and  exclusively  on  the  capital  allotted  for  commerce,  and  upon  true  mercantile  principles,  looking 
always  to  an  ultimate  profit,  as  the  private  trader  must  do,  a  new  feature  may  probably  be  given  to 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  India. 

The  attainment  of  this  object,  so  intimately  conaected  with  the  general  prosperity  of  India,  is 
certainly  a  powerful  motive  for  throwing  open  its  ports  to  British  capital  and  British  enterprise. 
Through  this  medium,  (a  medium  which  would  give  wealth  to  the  natives,)  an  extension  of  trade  may 
be  expected. 

The  principles  heretofore  perhaps  necessarily  adopted,  but  not  politically  wise  to  continue,  have 
given  to  the  Company  the  whole  n^onopoly,  not  only  of  the  productions  of  the  agriculturist,  but  of  the 
labour  of  the  manufacturer.  No  freedom^  no  securifi/y  no  real  competition  can  exist  in  a  trade  so 
conducted.  At  present,  the  Sovereign  is  the  exporting  merchant.  The  capital  he  employs  is  not  like 
the  capital  of  a  merchant.  It  is  furnished  only  from  the  taxes  whicli  the  people  pay.  It  is  this  fund 
that  sets  them  to  work.  Under  such  a  system,  the  people  must  always  remain  poor,  where 
the  Soveieign  himself  exports  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  people  without  any  return.  The 
evil  arises  from  the  connection  between  the  Government  and  the  Commerce  of  the  country.  The 
principal  of  separation  strictly  adhered  to  would  remedy  the  evil,  and  increase  the  resources  of  the 
people.  In  proportion  as  they  acquired  wealth,  their  wants  would  increase,  while  the  means  of  sup- 
plying these  wants  would  augnicnt  the  demand  for  articles  of  luxury  and  commerce,  which  are  now 
unattainable. 

In  process  of  time,  under  a  well-poised  competition,  it  is  a  possible  case  that  the  manufacturers, 
instead  of  paying  in  kind  at  such  prices  as  the  monopoly  fixes,  might  be  able  to  pay  their  contribution  in 
money.  Such  a  state  of  things  woidd  be  the  first  and  tiie  most  soUd  proof  of  their  advancing  to  a  state 
€»f  prosperity.  The  remittances  to  this  country,  public  and  private,  check  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  India ;  but  by  such  arrangements  as  would,  by  producing  a  fair  competition,  increase  the  wealth  jof 
the  people,  these  drains  would  be  less  felt.  The  people  would  even  be  able  to  support  heavier  burthens, 
and  while  they  enjoyed  more  comfort,  the  revenue,  resourcesj  power,  and  security  of  the  Indian 
Empire  would  be  augmented. 

This  can  never  be  expected,  however,  to  take  place  in  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  which,  exacts  a 
tribute,  while  it  monopolizes  the  commerce.  It  is  commercial  freedom  alone  that  can  lead  to  the  dis« 
covery  of  the  real  resources  of  British  India.  It  is  admitted,  that  under  the  present  system  ihest 
resources  are  narrow  and  limited,   and  must  continue  until  perfect  freedom  of  trade  can  have  full 

operation. 

Havhig  opened  a  trade  to  the  merchants  of  Uie  United  liingdom,— having  given  them,  under  certaia 
limitations,  a  trade  with  India,  in  order  to  succeed  it  must  stand  on  the  foundation  of  equal  competition. 
Without  this,  it  can  never  prosper.  The  Company  may  trade  as  heretofore  without  gain,  but  the 
nercbftnt  must  calculate  not  only  on  a  profit,  but  he  must  actually  realize  it :  if  disappointed,  without 
hi^es  of  future  success,  he  abandons  the  enterj:>rise. 

But  let  the  vigilance  of  self  interest,  peculiar  to  merchants,— let  their  skill  and  enterprize  be  fairly 
opposed  to  the  expensive  system  of  management,  which  must  pervade  corporate  establishments  of  such 
magnitude,  and  it  is  probable  the  result  will  be  in  favour  of  the  private  trader. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  trade  and  labour  of  India,  possessing  as  it  does  so  prolific 
A  soil,  and  so  vast  a  population,  can  remain  stationary.  The  blessmgs  of  the  unproved  Government, 
and  the  great  security  the  pe^le  enjoy  beyond  what  they  experienced  under  their  Native  Princes,  must 
necessarily  accelerate  an  advance  towards  wealth  and  independence.   No  barrier  can  be  set  to  human 
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industry  when  properly  encouraged.  The  state  of  every  well-governed  country  incontesiibly  proves  this. 
It  may  be  traced  in  the  progress  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  more  strongly  than  in  most  other 
countries ;  although  all  have  been  advancing  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  America.  The 
details,  which  will  be  found  in  this  Work,  render  this  conclusion  self-evident.  Wliy  not,  therefore, 
under  the  greatly-improved  Government  of  British  India,  may  not  the  same  residts  be  expected  ? 

But  it  is  not  from  the  territories  of  the  Company  alone  that  the  enterprise  of  the  British  merchants 
must  be  rewarded, — not  only  the  British  Colonies  of  Ceylon  and  theMauritius,  situated  in  the  Asiatic  Seas, 
but  the  vast  countries  (China  expected)  which  are  under  the  Native  Princes  of  Asia,  are  now  rendered 
aoeessible  to  private  adventure.  The  Eastern  Archipelago  is  opened  to  them.  In  these  countries  are 
to  be  found  persons  of  opulence,  who  may  desire  to  possess  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Europe,  when 
introduced  under  favourable  circumstances.  Industry  may  be  stimulated  from  a  desire  to  possess  new 
conveniences  and  new  comforts.  The  wants  of  mankind  increase  in  proportion  to  the  power  they 
possess  of  gratifying  them.  The  extent  of  these  wants  also  depends  on  the  means  which  Commerce 
affords  of  introducing  hitherto  unknown  luxuries.  The  Spiceries,  Tea,  Coffee,  and  other  articles, 
which  Commerce  brought  to  Europe  from  the  Eastern  Countries,  were  only  rendered  desirable  when 
made  known. 

The  same  reasoning,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  applies  to  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  Asia  with 
respect  to  many  articles  of  European  produce  and  manufacture,  which  may  find  an  advantageous  sale  as 
soon  as  enterprise  and  perseverance  and  industry  shall  enable  the  adventurers  to  discover  those  articles, 
which  are  most  acceptable  to  the  people  resident  in  the  various  countries  that  are  visited,  and  which  will 
of  course  form  the  cargoes  exported. 

When  the  wide  range,  which  is  now  opened  to  the  private  trader  is  considered,  extending  to  every 
port  or  place  within  the  Company^s  Charter,  and  to  all  intermediate  places  in  North  and  South 
America^  (the  British  Colonies  excepted,)  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  result  of  experiments 
en  so  extended  a  scale,  which  heretofore  had  been  sKut  against  individual  enterprise.  It  is  impossible 
to  anticipate  either  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  would  result  from  this  as  yet  untrodden 
path  of  Commerce ;  but  to  conclude,  in  the  language  of  a  great  and  enlightened  Statesman,  who  has 
deeply  reflected  on  the  subject : — "  If  there  were  ever  two  countries  destined  and  formed  by  nature 
**  for  commercial  intercourse^  these  cou/ntries  are  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Asia  and  the  Western 
Shores  of  South  America.  The  precious  metals  in  which  the  one  abounds  have  always ,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  the  present  hour^  been  the  staple  article  of  import  into  the  > 
other ;  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  which  are  again  peculiarly  suited  to  the  consumption 
of  climates  so  congenial  to  their  own.  This  copious y-^^-this  inexhaustible  source  of  trading 
**  enterprtze  must  be  available  principally  to  the  British  people.  To  the  mei^chants  it  would  be 
*^  invaluable ;  and  if  in  the  consumption  of  South  America  the  industry  of  the  British  manufac^ 
*^  turer  should  establish^  as  we  may  justiy  hope^  no  unsuccessful  competition  even  with  that  of 
'^  his  fellow  subjects  in  Bengal^  how  much  will  the  direct  intercourse  wth  that  Continent  facilitate 
**  to  him  also  the  returns  of  such  a  trade  ? 

"  Those  who  understand  Commerce^  and  the  true  principles  of  its  wise  administration^  will 
*^  know  that  all  its  interests  are  interwoven^  all  its  branches  inseparably  connected.  It  is  the 
"  union  not  of  Commerce  with  Govemmentj  but  of  Commerce  with  Commerce^  that  a  provident 
*^  Legislature  will  respect  Numerous  are  the  commercial  enterprises^  which  would  be  of  small 
**  benefit  if  limited  to  the  direct  intercourse  between  one  country  and  (mother^  but  which,  by  inter^ 
*^  mediate  or  subsequent  transactions  in  other  markets  and  in  distant  regions,  would  becom$ 
^^  highly  advantageous  both  to  private  and  to  national  interests. 
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*'  It  is  in  this  view,  that  I  feel  an  indetcribable  anxiety  to  secure  to  our  merchants  a  full 
**  participation  not  of  parts  and  portions  only,  but  of  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  East.  I  wish 
to  grant  and  guarantee  to  them,  not  that  alone  which  I  can  with  limited  views  only  discern  and 
define ;  but  that  also  which  shall  be  the  ulterior  and  unforeseen  effect  of  their  own  skUl  and 
enterprise,  following  up  these  advantages  Tvith  ardour,  and  deriving  from  every  successful 
operation  both  the  spirit  and  the  means  of  new  exertion, 

"  To  the  encouragement  of  such  hopes,   no  moment  was  ever  yet  more  favourable.     The 
*/  barrier  of  prejudice  is  shaken.     The  spirit  of  monopoly  is  justly  giving  way  to  juster  principles' 
*^  of  trade  ;  and  the  change  of  public  opinion,  in  this  country,  is  seconded  by  the  great  revolutions 
**  in  the  world. 

"  What  a  scene  does  this  present  to  the  imagination  !  We  are  told,  that  when  the  Spomish 
**  discoverers  first  overcanne,  with  labour  and  peril  almost  unspeakable,  the  mighty  range  of 
*^  mountains  which  divides  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  ShoYes  of  South  America,  they  stood 
**  fixed  in  silent  admiration,  gazing  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  lay 
**  stretched  before ,  them  in  boundless  prospect.  They  adored  the  gracious  Providence,  which, 
^^  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  had  opened  to  mankind  so  wonderful  afield  of  unheard 
and  unimagined  enterptise.  But  theirs  was  the  glory  of  conquest,  the  prey  of  unjust  ambition. 
As  vast  as  their^s ;  infinitely  more  honourable  ;  far  higher  both  in  purpose  and  recompence  are 
the  hopes  with  which  the  same  prospects  ehvate  our  hearts.  Over  countries  yet  unknown  to 
science,  and  in  tracts  which  British  navigation  has  scarcely  yet  expired,  we  hope  to  carry 
**  the  tranquil  arts, — the  social  enjoyments, — the  friendly  and  benevolent  intercourse  of  Com^ 
**  merce. 

^^  By  the  link  of  mutual  interest^ — by  the  bond  of  reciprocal  good  will,  we  hope  to  connect 
^'  together  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth ;  humble  and  weak,  but  not  rejected  instruments  of 
**  that  great  purpose  of  our  Creator  which  he  has  laid  in  the  reciprocal  necessities  both  of 
**  individuals  and  nations^ — the  firmest  ground-work  of  all  human  society ^* 
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THE  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  AFFAIRS. 


^      53  Geo.  III.  Cap.  155. 


Intituled  ^'  An  Act  for  continuing  in  the  East  India  Company,  for 
''  a  further  Term,  the  Possession  of  the  British  Territories  in  India, 
«  together  with  certain  exclusive  Privileges;  for  establishing  further 
**  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  said  Territories,  and  the  better 
**  Administration  of  Justice  within  the  same ;  and  for  regulating  the  Trade 
'<  to  and  from  the  Places  within  the  Limits  of  the  said  Company's  Char- 
«  ter."  (21st  July  1813.) 


.1 


IT  is  deemed  expedient  that  the  territorial  acquisitions  mentioned  in  the  83  Geo.  III.  pnamble. 
cap.  52,  together  with  such  others  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  or  in  any  islands  to  the  north  of 
the  equator  as  are  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies^  with  the  revenues  thereof,  should,  without  prejudice  to  the  un- 
doubted sovereignty  of  the  Crown   of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland, 
rem&in  in  their  possession  for  a  further  term,  subject  to  such  powers  and  authorities  relating 
to  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  government  of  the  said  territories  as  either  have  been 
or  shall  be  provided  by  Parliament.     And  that  from  and  after  the  10th  April  1814,  the  right 
of  trading  to  and  from  all  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  said  United  Company's  present  Charteiy 
(except  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China)  should  be  open  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  common  with  the  said  United  Company,  subject  to  certain  regulations  and  provisions ;  but 
that  tiie  existing  restraints  respecting  the  commercial  intercourse  with  China  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  exclusive  trade  in  tea  preserved  to  the  said  Company*  during  a  further  term. 
1st.  The  territorial  acquisitions  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  or  in  any  islands  situate  to  the  Territorial  acqniai- 

north  of  the  equator  now  in  the  said  Company's  possession,  shall  continue  under  their  the  Government  of  the 

dominion  for  a  further  term,  to  take  date  from  tlie  10th  April  1814,  subject  to  the  pro-  Si"^;'^.*''  *'"* 

visions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament. 
Sd.  The  said  Company  shall  continue  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  and  from  the  Exdasive  trade  with 

dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  of  trafficking  in  tea  to  and  from  all  places  be-  ?^"  roniinuid  for  a 

tween  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  during  the  further  term 

granted  by  the  Act  in  question. 
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The  term  and  eacia-  3J,  \i  any  time  upoii  three  years  notice  to  be  siyen  by  Parliament  after  the  lOth  April 

8ive  trade  to  cease  on  i-  ji^  i 

three  years  notice  by  1831,  and  ou  payment  made  of  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  due  from  the  Public  to  the 

of  Api??83i.  '    ^  ^^^^  Company,  the  term  and  all  right  to  any  exclusive  trade  under  this  Act  shall  cease. 

Not  to  aifect  the  Cor-  4th.  The  Corporation  of  the  said  United  Company  shall  not  be  terminated  nor  prevented 
paoy,'^iior  their  right  from  carrying  on  after  such  determination  of  their  exclusive  trade,  a  free  trade  to  and 

to  trade  in  cominon  f^^^  ^j^^  East  Indies  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Act  or  Charter  m  common  with  other 

with  other  British 

subjects.  British  subjects,  any  Act  or  Charter  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Notice  by  Parliament.  5th.  The  notice  of  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  writing,  by  an  order  of  the 

House,  shall  be  adjudged  a  due  and  proper  notice  by  Parliament. 

British  subjects  may  0th.  From  and  after  the  10th  April  1814,  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  common  with  the 

United  Kingdom  and  Said  United  Company,  may  export  and  import,  in  ships  legally  navigated,  between  all 

ELri^ditfCoropany's  ports  and  places  within  the  limits  before-mentioned,  excepting  China,  and  any  port  in  the 

limits,  except  China,  '      United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  any  goods  and  merchandize  which  can 

in  ships  legally  navi-  ^  .  ,,,,  I'l-  xi         i..^^  « 

gated.  now  or  may  at  any  time  be  legally  exported  and  maported,  subject  to  such  provisions 

and  restrictions  as  are  contained  in  the  said  Act. 
wi^b^im^^t^Jom  '*•  Notwithstanding  the  Act,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18,  British  subjects  may  import  in  ships,  le- 
an pans  within  the  gaily  navigated,  into  the  said  United  Kingdom,  from  all  parts  within  the  limits  of 
cepted,  notwiihsund-  the  Said  Company's  Charter,  China  excepted,  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  except 
log  the  Navigation  ^^  although  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  may  not  be  of  the  growth  or  pro- 
duction of  the  country  from  which  they  are  exported. 
No  tea  to  be  imported  Qfli,  None  but  the  Said  United  Company,  or  some  person  by  them  authorised,  in  writinff. 

but  by  the  said  Com-  .  i       J^  r  ^  j  »> 

pany'ii  authority.  shall  ship,  carry,  or  import  any  tea  from  the  East  Indies,  or  other  parts  within  the  said 

limits,  into  the  said  Unit^  Kingdom. 
Nor  military  stores      0th.  No  military  stores  shall  be  carried  to  any  place  upon  tiie  continent  of  Asia  between  tlie 
pfaces,     ^  ^^  *"  river  Indus  and  the  town  of  Malacca,  on  the  peninsiila  of  Malacca  inclusive,  or  in  any 

Maud  under  the  Company's  government  north  of  the  equator,  or  to  their  factory  of  Ben* 

coolen  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  its  dependencies,  but  under  the  authority  of  tiie 

said  Compauy. 
Ships  in  private  trade  ]Oth.  Shlps  in  private  trade  shall  be  cleared  out  from  some  port  in  tiie  United  Kingdom, 
some  port  in  the  and  no  goods  shall  be  imported  but  into  such  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  shall  be 

JlJ^io^K^o^^^^^  declared  fit  and  proper  for  the  deposit  of  such  goods  by  an  order  of  the  King  in  Council 

into  such  ports  as  are  j^  Great  Britain,  or  by  an  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  in  Ireland, 

in  Council.  11th.  Ships  in  private  trade  shall  not  proceed  to  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  Com- 

SadftL^pl"oce'Jd  to^  pany's  Charter  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  town  of  Malacca, 

certain  parte  without  ^^  ^^  ^^y  ^f  ^jj^jj.  islands  Ivinff  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  or  to  their  factory  of  Ben- 

a  licence  from  the  ^  i.  t^.  i  •  « 

Court  of  Directors,  coolcn,  without  a  liceucc  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  nor  unless  specially  authorized  to 

autVS  totheir^  any  places  except  one  of  their  principal  settlements  of  Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George, 

principal  settiemotits.  Bombay,  aud  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.     Special  licenses  to  be  granted  by  the  Court  of 

Special  licences  to  be  •''  o  -% 

oM«ined  from  the  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Sb^^pfo^eSi^g'^to      12th.  No  ship  shall  proceed  further  to  the  northward  than  11  degrees  south  latitude,  and 

certain  parts^tojie^  jj^^^^^n  ^^  ^^^  j^^j    150th  d^rees   east  longitude  from  London  (except  the  ports 

cence  from  the  Board  end  places  already  mentioned)  without  a  licence  from  the  Board  of  Control. 

Sachsh^soottobe     13th.  No  ship  or  vcsscl  whose  registered  measurement  is  less  than  350  tons,  except  packets, 
u  ^^  U)Twket^*  ^^'^  ^  allowed  to  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  limits  of  the  said  Com- 

pany's Charter. 
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14th,  No  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  elear  out  from,  or  be  admitted  to  ciOry  at  any  port  k  A  manifegt  of  the 

*^         ^     ^  '  .  i»         1     ^^'n^  ^"  board  to  be 

the  United  KiBgdom,  or  limits  of  the  said  Company' s<  Charter,  until  the  master  of  such  produced  previous  to 
vessel  shall  have  made  out,  and  eidubited  a  manifest  of  the  cargo  of  such  vessel.  en  y  an  c  earance. 

15th,  An  attested  list  of  persons,  settina:  forth  their  names,  capacities,  and  descriptions,  and  An  attested  list  of 
all  arms  on  board  shall  be  required  from  every  ship  before  clearing  out  or  entry,  which  board  every  ship  re- 
shall  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  place  situate  more  to  the  northward  Jutor  entiyf  ^^*'"^ 
than  11  degrees  of  south  latitude,    and  between  the  64th  and  150th  degrees  of  East 
Longitude  from  London. 

16th.  A  copy  of  such  list  received  at  any  port  in^he  United  Bangdom  shall  be  immediately  celvIi^L'ElIl'la^^^^ 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  and  a  copy  of  such  list  received  *>^  ***"^^*»,^*^«  ^'^ 

^  '  i  J  jjj|.y  Qf  ihg  Court  of 

in  any  port  in  the  East  Indies  shall  in  like  manner  be  sent  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Directors, and  in  India 
Government,  to  whom  the  port  or  place  in  which  such  list  shall  be  received  shall  be  Gor^rnment.^'^^^ 
subject. 
I7th.  Articles  manufactured  of  silk,  hair,  cotton  wo«l,  or  any  mixture  thereof,  imported  from  or'^cotton''l<^^^^ 
any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Company's  Charter,    shall  not  be  entered  or  be  entered  or  taken 

•'     *•  i»  .  ■  i_  ^"*  ^^  warehouses  but 

taken'  out  of  any  warehouse,  except  for  exportation,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  for  exportation,  unless 
brought  into  the  Port  of  London,  and  deposited  in  the  Company's  warehouses.  Such  Jc."^Surh  ar^rcies'to 
articles  to  be  publicly  sold  to  ascertain  tlie  duties*  ^  publicly  sold. 

18th.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  may  permit  such  articles,  imported  into  an  Lords  of  the  Treasury 

•'•'*'  *  may  authorize    such 

out*port,  to  be  removed  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  sale  for  home  consumption  under  articles,  imported  into 
the  like  regulations  as  goods  removed  from  one  warehousing  port  to  another  by  virtue  of  moved  to^Londoofa'nd 
the  50  Geo.  III.  cap,  64,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  Company's  warehouses,  and  publicly  ^***^^*^'^io  "^  ^^^^ 
sold,  and  to  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  if  the  said  articles  had  been  imported  into 
the  PcNrt  of  London. 
I9th.  Articles  manufactured  of  silk,  hair,  cotton  wool,  or  any  mixture  thereof,  which  .shall  ^"^^  ariicies  when 

'  '  'J  »  '  taken  out  of  ware- 

be  imported  into  the  Port  of  London,  or  any  out-port,  and  which  shaH  be  entered  and  houses  forexportation 

taken  out  of  any  warehouse  for  exportation,  shall  be  charged  according  to  their  value.         lorem.  ^^ 
20th.  Parliament  shall  not  be  prevented  from  making  such  further  provisions  during  the  said  British  subjects  may 
term  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  his  Majesty's  subjects  to    trade  directly  or  cir-  directly  or  circuitous- 
cuitously,  as  well  between  all  places  without  and  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Company's  without Tndwkhf 
Charter    (exc^t  China)    as  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  places  within  such  the  Company's  limits, 
limits,  China  excepted ;  but  without  prejudice  to  any  of  the  provisicms  or  restrictions  tween  the  United 
contained  in  tlie  Act  in  question,  as  to  the  resort  to  and  residence  of  any  persons  in  the  pVac^  cw^a^^w'p^^ 
East  Indies  and  parts  aforesaid.  ^' 

21st  So  much  of  the  31  Geo.  III.  cap.  42,  as  relates  to  the  putting  up  at  public  sales,  and  Saic  and  delivery  of 
delivering  into  the  King's  stores  certain  quantities  of  salt  petre  at  certain  rates,  shall  be  menflt'^certfra^*"" 

repealed.  rates  repealed. 

«2d.  So  much  of  the  9  Will.  III.  cap.  44,  as  requires  fifoods  belonerinir  to  any  private  trader.  So  m«ch  of  9  w.  iii. 

*^'  *  ®  DO  J  r  'c.  44,  as  requires  pri- 

imperted  into    England  or  Wales  from  the  East  Indies  and  publicly  sold  by  inch  of  vaic  trade  goods  to  be 
-  candle,  shall  be  repeded.  pcaied.^  ^  *  ^' 

^d.  So  much  of  the  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  52,  as  regulates  the  private  trade  witli  respect  to  So  much  of  S3  Geo. 
exports  and  imports,  the  laying  invoices  of  cordage,  masts,  pitch,    &c.  before  the  Board  exports  am?  import^' 
of  Control,  appropriating  tonnage,  fixing  the  rate  of  freight,  registering  private  trade  re^ui^*^^h™st"'"'h 
goods,  granting  lieences^  &c.  or  requiring  outward-bound  ships  to  touch  at  Cork^  shall  at  Cork,  repealed. 
be  repealed. 
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Company's  goods  im-  24th.  Goods  and  merchandize  of  the  Company,  exported  or  imported  within  the  limits  of 

te  subject  to  the  same  their  Charter,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  same  rates  and  duties  as  are  im- 

duties  as  are  imposed  ^^        j^  ^j^^  jjj^^  articles  in  private  trade. 

on  similar  private  r  i  r  .  ^ 

trade  good:«.  25(h.  No  new  or  additional  duty  or  tax  imposed  in  India  shall  be  valid  or  efiectual  until 

posed  in  India  to  be  Sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Directors,    with  the  approbation  of  the   Board  of  Con- 

▼alidtill  authorised  trol* 

by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, &c.  26tli.  The  duty  paid  to  the  Company  of  £3  per  centum  on  goods  imported  into  this  king- 

Company  on  private  dom  from  the  East  Indies  in  private  trade",  under  the  33  Geo.  III>  cap.  52,  shall  be  re. 

trade  repealed.  pealed. 

But  not  to  extend  to  27th.  The  said  repeal  shall  not  extend  to  release  the  payment  of  «£3  per  centum  on  silk' 
CndoiTnor  to  im-  ^^^^9  cotton  wool,   or  any  mixture  thereof,  imported  into  London  by  private  traders,  and 

and^nori"'  affecTtiie  deposited  in  the  Company^s  warehouses,  nor  of  the  duty  of  £5  per  centum  imposed  by 

Compaoy'ii  engage-  the  9  Will.  III.,  nor  the  charge  of  c£'2  per  centum  on  private  trade  goods,  which  shall 

tains  and  officers.  be  imported  in  any  of  the  Company's  ships  from  China ;  nor  to  aflfect  any  covenants  or 

engagements  between  the  Company  and  the  commanders  or  masters  of  their  ships,  their 

officers  or  servants. 
Duties  due  to  the  East  28th.  Duties  on  goods  granted  to  the  East  India  Dock  Company  by  the  43  Geo.  III.  and  46 
to  be  paid  belpre  the  Geo.  III.  shall  be  paid  before  the  delivery  of  such  g^ods  to  the  owners  or  consignees 

delivery  of  iht  goods.  thereof. 

If  such  duties  are  not  20th.  If  the  Said  duties  are  not  paid  before  the  eoods  are  discharfired  from  the  ship,  such 

paid,  the  goods  to  be  r  »  o  r» 

aent  to  the  Company's  goods  shall  be  Sent  to  and  deposited  in  the  Company's  warehouses,  and  shall  be  sold  on 

andVbe^duties  de- '  account  of  the  owners,  out  of  which  such  duties,  and  all  reasonable  expences  attoiding 

^^^^^  the  same,  shall  be  deducted. 

Company  authorized  30th.  The  authority  granted  to  the  Company  by  the  35  Geo.  III.  cap.  115,  and  42  Geo.  III. 

to  trade  in  India  built  ..  i  «.  ,, 

ships  for  one  year,  Cap.  22,  to  export  and  unport  goods  in  ships  not  of  Bntish  built,  shall  be  continued  for 

from  10th  April  i8U.  ^j^^  further  term  of  one  year,  from  the  10th  AprU  1814,  unless  any  provision  shaU  be 

King  in  Council  may  made  respecting  the  same  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.     And  during  such  term  his 

authonze  such  ships  ■»»       '  i        ^-v    i        •     ^^  -i  .  i  .      ~ 

to  be  employed  in  pri-  Majesty  may  by  Order  m  Council  authonze  British  subjects  to  export  and  import  any 

wkte  trade  for  the  like  goods  aijd  merchandize,  except  tea,  in  all  such  ships  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 

all  places  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Company^s  Charter,  China  excepted. 
Such  ships  not  liable    Slgt.  Such  ,ships  shall  not  be  Uable  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  on  account  of  the  importation 
feiture.  or  exportation  of  any  goods  under  the  said  Act  or  Order  in  Council. 

Limits  of  ships  en-       S2d.  Ships  engageil  in  the  Southern  whale  fisheries  may  sail  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 
whale  fisheries.     ^  Good  Hope  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Streights  of  Magellan.     No  such  ship  shall  sail 

bi^'thrBoar^d  of™cin^  further  to  the  northward  than  11  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  64th  and 

trol  beyond  cei tain  150th  degrees    of  east  longitude  from    London  without  a  licence  from  the  Board  of 

No  such  ship  under  Control,    No  such  ship  under  350  tons  shall  sail  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

350  tons  to  sail  w.th-  HoDC,  or  to  the  wcstward  of  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  without  a  licence  from  the  Board 

out  a  licence  f^om  the  *    '  ....,.«  •  i  ^i_  •  «   .   . 

Board  of  Contfbi.  of  Control.    No  such  ship  shall  call  at  any  port  or  place  upon  the  contment  of  Asia, 

Such  ships  not  to  go  f^.^^  ^jj^  riygji  Indus  to  the  Said  town  of  Malacca  inclusive,   or  any  island  within  the 

to  certain  places  with-  •      ^,  ^  i     •    ^  t>  i 

out  a  licence  from  the  limits  of  the  Company  s.  Charter  north  of  the  equator,  nor  their  iactory  at  Bencoolen, 

irec  ors.  without  a  licence  from  the  said  Court  of  Directors. 

Court  or  Director?,      33d.  Pcrsons  desirous  of  going  to  and  remaining  in   India  may,   on  application,  obtain  a 
ll^^BoB^r^ft^n^  certificate  !br  that  purpose  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the 

trol,  may  grant  certi-  Board  of  Control,  and,  so  long  as  they  shall  conduct  themselves  properly,  shall  be  en- 

rous^of  gomg  out  to  titled  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  several  governments  within  the  limits  of 

India* 


the  said  Company's  Charter. 
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34tb.  The  Court  of  Directors  shall  be  at  liberty  to  ofier  such  representations  to  the  Board  of  Representations  re- 
Control  respecting  persons  applying  for  leave  to  proceed  to  India  as  they  shall  tliink  fit.     ourto"fiidtr°"*^*°^ 
35th.  All  persons  on  their  arrival  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Company's  local  Persons  on  arrival  to 

.  be  subject  to  the  local 

governments.  governments. 

96th.  If  any  such  person  shall  so  conduct  himself  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  governments  Local  governments 
in  India  respectively  to  have  forfeited   his  claim  to  their  countenietnce  and  protection,  cxues  void'of*p'J^r«on» 
bis  certificate  of  residence  may,   by  their   order,  be    declare  void,    and  such  person  j[ho  bave  forfeited 

«''•'-  '  '  *  thiir claim  to  protec* 

shall  be    deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  person  residing  there  ivithout  licence  or  authority,  tioo. 

No  person  whose  certificate  shall  have  been  void,  as  above-mentioned,  shall  be  liable  t^^^  i^ersons  not  to 

*  '  '  be  prosecuted  for  ro- 

to  any  prosecution  fpr  residing  in  India  ivithout  a  licence  until  two  months  after  notice  ^.tding:  in  India  with- 

of  such  order,  by  publication  in  the  presidency  gazette,  or  by  a  copy  of  such  order  months  after  notice  of 

left  with  the  said  person.  '''^^'• 

37th.  No  British  subject  shall  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Company^s  Charter,  from  the  British  subjects  not  to 

10th  Aprill814,  unless  authorized  by  law  or  by  a  licence  or  certificate  from  the  Court  reM^^c  >"  i"d»a '^  thout 

^    *  ''  'f  a  liceiiceor  ctrtiticate 

of  Directors.     The  Governor-General  or  Governor  of  any  of  the  said  presidencies  may,  ftom  the  Coun  of  Di- 
by  special  licence,   authorize  the  residence  of  any  British  subject  within- the  said  limits,  c^aiiy'^authoTzed  by- 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  shall  be  known.  ^'^  Govemcir  Gentra!, 

38th.  The  Board  of  Control  may,  by  licence  in  writing,  authorise  any  person  to  proceed  to  BoardofCo- trol  ma 
and  reside  at  any  place  more  to  the  northward  than  11  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  be-  authorise  perM>ns  to 
tween  the  64th  and  150th  degrees  of  east  longitude  from  London,  and  not  being  upon  wlthtTcertain  limits 
the  continent  of  Asia,    between  the  river  Indus  and  the  town  of  Malacca  inclusive,  Jf  **»e  Company's 

'   Charter. 

nor  in  any  island  under  the  Company's  government  lying  north  of  the  equator,  nor  at 
the  Company's  factory  at  Bencoolen,  nor  at  China. 
30th.  British  subjects  may  proceed  to  and  reside  at  any  place  situate  more  to  the  south-  British  subjects  an. 
ward  than  11  decrees  of  south  latitude,  or  more  to  the  westward  than  64  deerees,  or  ^^^j}^^  ^?  go  to  and 

^  ^  o         7  reside  at  places  withm 

more  to  the  eastward  than  150  degrees  of  east  longitude  from  London,  for  any  lawful  certain  limits  withoat 

...       XI*  A  licence. 

purposes,  without  a  licence. 
*0th.  If  any  British  subjects  other  than  such  as  shall  be  licenced  by  the  said  United  Com-  persons  trading  with- 
pany  shall,    during  the  further  term  hereby  granted,  sail  to  or  trade  within  the  limits  ®***  *  licence  to  porta 

i.  1    ^  ^  •         i_   11  L     J  J        t-  1       i»  M  «         within  the  limits  of 

of  the  said  Company^s  Charter,  such  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  have  unlawfully  traded  the  Company's  Char- 

there,  and  together  with  all  others  concerned,  (he  ships,  goods,  treasure,  &c.  found  on  Ifj^  J^n^t^es'^fmpJ^ 

board  shall  be  subject   to  the  like  penalties,    forfeitures,  and  methods  of  suit  as  are  ^"  ^^^'^'^^  traders. 
contained  in^  the  said  Acts  of  the  33d  of  the  King,  or  in  any  Act  now  in  force  for  se- 
curing the  rights  of  the  said  Company,  and  restraining  clandestine  and  illicit  trade. 

41st.  If  any  ship  shall  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  inevitable  accident,  be  driven  or  forced  ships  driren  by  stress 

within  the  said  Dmits,  aiid  shall  return  with  all  convenient  speed,  such  ship  shall  not  be  «Lnmrts  nu  tVbS 

subject  to  forfeiture.     The  proof  thereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  forfeited. 
such  exemption. 

42d.  TheBoardof  Control  may  issue  and  send  out  to  the  several  Governments  of  the  Company,  (joiiceea  andiero' 
through  the  medium  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  such  orders  and  instructions  as  they  shall  ^^^'^.  ^°  ^"^*^  ^  ^ 
think  fit  respecting  the  colleges  at  Calcutta  and  Fort  St.  George,  and  all  seminaries  which  pr  Control. 
may  be  established  under  the  authority  of  the  Company. 
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ProTisionii  forsciioois  4dd.  A  sum  of  ttoC  less  than  one  laek  of  rupees  ia  eBeh  year  shall  be  set  apart  and  applied  to 
tioDs  io  lociia  for  the  the  revival  and  promotion  of  a  kneiKledge  of  die   scieiioes  amon^^  the  inhabitants  of 

"^^'^^**  the  British  territories  in  India.    And  all  schools  and  literary  institutions  there  shall  be 

regulated  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council^  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Looat  goreriMDentii  to  Commismners  for  th^  affairs  of  India.    But  all  appointments  in  such  schools  shall  be 

app^t  to  vacant  ^^^^  ^^  authority  of  the  local  govemm^its  respectively. 

CoHege  and  military    4^-  The  college  and  military  seminary  in  England  shaU  be  contmued  during  the  further 
to'be°coTtiLucd"^**°'*  *®™  granted  to  the  Company.    And  {he  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the 

Bishop  of  London  to  Board  of  Control,  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  same. 

powct^ovt^^he^^^^^     ^*-  '^^®  I-^^  Bishop  erf  London  shall  be  authorised  and  empowered  to  e&ereise  visitotorial 
^li^ge.  power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  said  eoBege. 

SJlmedTiIriiert'ir^^  ^^^^'  '^**^  Court  of  Directors  shall  not  appoint  any  person  in  the  capacity  <rf  a  writer  unless 
out  residing  four  terms  be  shall  have  been  duly  entered  at  audi  college,  and  shall  have  resided  there  four  terms. 

Principal  appoint.      47th.  No  Order  fcHT  the  appointment  of  any  office  or  principal  of  the  said  college,  or  head 
0)7i^f."  ^^^  "^'^  master  of  the  military  seminary,  shall  be  valid  until  the  same  ^all  have  been  approved  by 

the  Board  of  Control. 
Principal  and  profe»-  48th.  Every  spiritual  person  holding  tbe  situation  of  principal  (Mr  professor  in  the  said  coU 

s6t  8  to  be  exempted  «  i_iii.  j.  j  r  -j  i.^i»i»ii_  i  i 

from  parochial  resi-  ^^^  msiH  be  exempted  from  residence  on  any  benefice  of  which  he  may  be  possessed. 

^^'^^^'  49th.  In  case  a  bid[iop  and  three  archdeacons*  shall  be  established  in  India  by  his  Maiesty's 

archdeacons'^baii'be  letters  patent,  the  Said  Court  of  Directors  shall  cause  the. following  salaries  to  be  paid 

ihe^Kin^'^8  L^tt'^rp^  *®  ^^^^  namely,  to  the  bishop  <JP5000  by  the  year,  and  to  each   of  the  archdeacons 

tent,  their  salaries  to  «£2000,  SO  long  ss  the  Said  territorial  acquisitions  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 

be  paid  by  the  Com-  .  ,  _, 

jMiny.  said  Company. 

Salaries  fo  date  from  50th   The  said  salaries  shall  commence  on  such  persons  taking  upon  them  the  execution  of 

t«kmg  possession  of  ^^^^  respective  offices ;  and  such  salaries  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  fees  of  office,  perquisites, 

and  emoluments. 
Bishop'sfunctionBand  52st.  Such  bishoD  shall  not  usc  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  ^iscopsl  functions  othcT  than 

jariadiction.  *  ,  ,  *         *r 

such  as  may  be  limited  to  him  by  his  Majesty's  letters  patent. 


Ecclesiastical  jurii-  53cl.  His  Majesty  may  from  time  to  time  by  his  letters  patent  grant  to  such  bishop  such 

by  the  King*8  Letters  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  the  exereiae  of  such  episcopal  functions  in  India,  as  he  shall 

■^■'®'**'  think  necessary. 

Warrant  for  Letters  ^d.  The  Warrant  for  issuing  any  letters  patent  respecting  any  such  bishoprick  or  archdea- 

^^^^"'-  conry  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Pcnsoas  to  the  bishop  54th.  The  King  nuiy  grant  the  following  pensions  to  any  such  bishop  and  archdeacons  re- 

and  archdeacons  afier  spectivelv  who  shsU  tiave  exorcised  his  said  office  in  India  for  fifteen  years,  namely,  a 

\h  years  service.  r  ^  n         r  ^  ^ 

sum  not  exceeding  «£l,500  per  annum  to  any  such  bishop,  and  to  any  such  archdeacon 

a  pension  not  exceeding  <£800  pM*  annum. 
Revenues  from  their  ^^^'  "^^^  Revenues,  &c,  arising  from  the  Company's  territorial  acquisitions,  after  defraying  the 
territorial  acquisitions  charges  and  expenccs  cf  Collecting  the  same,  shall  be  applied  and  disposed  of  as  fol- 

^^^    ^  lows  : — 

1st  In  maintaining  First,  In  raising  and  maintaining  forces,  as  well  European  as  Native,  in  maintaining 

fofu,  forces,  &c.  iQx\A  and  garrisons,  and  in  providing  warUke  stores  in  India. 

.2d.  In  payment  of  Secondly,   In  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  from  debts  due  by  the  Company  in 

1niert;8t  of  their  debt  ,     ,. 

in  India.  ,  India. 

dd.  In  defraying  ex-       *     Thirdly,  In  defraying  the  expenccs  of  the  Company^s  civil  and  commercial  establish- 

SSlShmenti?'  **'  wcuts  at  thejT  several  settlements.. 
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Fourihly,  Towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Company'a  debts  in  India,  of  the  bond  debt  4th.  Towarih  liqnida* 
at  home,  or  to  such  other  purposes  as.  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  appro-  rial  or  bund  debt,  &c« 
bation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 
56th.  A  sum  equal  to  the  actual  payments  made  from  the  commercial  funds  at  home*  on  ac-  ^  certain  sum  to  ba 

applied  aonually  in 

count  of  tentorial  charges  in  the  preceding  year,  shall  be  appropriated  in  India  annually  India  to  the  Com- 
to  the  Company's  China  or  India  inrestment,  or  for  remittance  to  England.  remittance!***"^"'  ^ 

57th.  During  the  Company's  domination  in  India,  all  their  profits  in  Great  Britain,  consisting  Company's  profits  ut 
of  the   net  proceeds  of  their   sales  of  goods  at  home,  duties  and  allowances  arising  appHed  ^^^ 
from  priTate  trade,  couunercial  profits,  and  other  receipts,  shall  be  applied  as  follows  : — 
First,  In  providing  fi)r  the  payment  of  biUs  of  exdiange  as  they  become  due.  bHU  o°  «changeJ*' 

Secondly,  In  providing  for  the  payment  of  debts  (except  the  principal  of  the  bond  debt  2d.  in  payment  of 

in  England)  as  weU  as  mterest,  and  the  commercial  outgoings  and  other  ex-  ^boi^dSL^'"*^^ 
pences  of  the  said  Company* 
Thirdly,   In   payment   of  a   dividend  of  ten   pounds  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  3d.  In  payment  of  a 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  until  the  *^  Company's  Separate  clnt.iHithe<<Se|Mir»te 
Fund"  shall  be  exhausted,  and  then  in  payment  of  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  per  ^"i" fh '*  io**"f  *^*  t. 
cent,  per  annum,  so  that  no  greater  than  the  last  mentioned  sum  shall  be  paid- 
in  any  one  year  on  the  present  4>r  future  capital  stock  of  the  said  Company. 
Fourthly,  In  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  in  India,  or  of  the  bond  debt  at'  4th.  in  reduction  of 
home,  as  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  witli  the  approbation  of  flie    Board  of  debt. 
Control,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 
58th.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  goods  and  other  commercial  profits  of  the  Company  Home  profits  not 
in  Great  Britain  shall   not   be  liable  to  the  liquidation  of  any  territorial  or  political  qh^'lJjesVntVi'lftLVth* 
charge  in  India,  till  after  the  said  divided  shall  first  have  been  provided  for,  excepting  ^^^'^^^  ^  provided 
1st,  such  bills  of  exchange  or  certificates  for  which  value  shall  have  been  previously 
paid  in  IncUa — excepting  8d,  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  loan        Exceptions. 
of  1813,  advanced  by  the  public  to  the  said   Company.     If  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  If  fnnds  prove  insufB* 

..    •  i       1      \     n  A*   .  i«     ■  c;ent  tlie  defioiency  to 

the  said  Company,  alter  payment  of  the  dividend,  sliaU  not  prove  suiBcient  to  discharge  be  dischanred  as  Par- 
all  such  bills,  the  re^due  of  such  biUs  shall  be  discharged  in  such  manner  as  Parlia-  '*''°''''^  '^^^^  '^*'^''^- 
ment  shall  direct.    Any  monies  which  shall  be  received  into  the  treasury  of  the  Com-  Monies  received  at 
pany  at  home  riiall  be  applied  to  defray  the  territorial  or  political  charges  payable  in  |'^?V'^'^'*  rrirdd'T^ 
Europe;  and  the  excess  of  such  funds  shall  be  subject  to  such  further  appropriations  chargea  payable  in 
as  the  territorial  revenues  are  liable  to  under  the  same  Act.    A^  any  deficiency  shall  be     "^^^* 
made  good  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  th^  preceding  year. 
50th.  When  tiie  India  debt  bearing  interest  shall  be  reduced  to  ten  millions  pounds  ster-*  Application  of  surplm 
ling,  and  the  bonded  debt  in  Great  Britain  to  three  miUiona  pounds  sterling,  then  the  profi"^^ '"    ^ 
surplus  proceeds  arising  from  trade  or  tlie  revenues,  shall  be  applied  to  the  more  speedy  Guarantee  Fond  for 
repayment  of  their  capital  of  any  public  funds  or  securities.    Any  further  surplus  shall  dividend.    *^ 
be  paid  into  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  to  be  applied  as  Parliament  shall  direct ;  but  all  sums 
not  exceeding  twelve  millioifs  pounds  sterling  shall  be  deemed  a  fund  for  securing  the 
Company's  camtal  stock,  and  also  the  dividend  of  «£10  lOs,  per  cent,  per  annum.     In  case  Excess  of  12  miilioni 

*       "^  *^  '  ^  *  *  pounds  sterling,  1  6lh 

of  any  excess  beyond  the  said  sum  of  twelve  miUione  pounds  sterling,  one-sixth  shall  be  to  the  Company^  the 
reserved  for  tfie  use  of  the  said  Company,  and  the  remaining  five-sixths  shall  be  deemed  If^Q  rablicf'^^  ^ 
'  the  pniperty  of  the  public,  and  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 
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If  th«  debts  shall  be  OOtli.  If  the  debts  in  India  after  haying  been  reduced  to  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterlin&r,  and 
yond  ceruin  sums,  the  bonded  debt  in  Great  Britain  to  three  millions  shall  be  again  increased  beyond  that 

pli^  to?JduM  *thcX  araount  respectively,  such  surplus  proceeds  shall  be  appropriated  to  ike  reduction  of  the 

said  new  debts. 

i?i,T*52*'L^e?a!^     ®^^*'  ^^  ™"^**  ®'  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^>  ^  relates  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
to  the  payment  of  <£500,000  every  year  into  the  Exchequer  or  the  Bank,  or  to  the  recoverv  thereof,  shall  be 

500,000/.  by  the  Com-  l  .^ 

pany,  shall  be  repeal-  repealed. 

^; .  62d.  A  dividend  of  ten  shillings  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  psdd  out  of  '  the  Company^s 

cent  per  annum  to  be  Separate  Fund'  SO  long  as  the  same  shall  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.    And  any  defi- 

palfynTseparate  Fund  ciency  shall  be  supplied  from  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  Company's  profits  on 

till  exhausted.  the  trade  or  revenues. 

37  Geo.  III.  cap.  31,  63d.  So  much  of  the  37  Geo.  III.  cap.  31,  §  9,  as  directs  a  dividend  of  ten  shillinsi  per 

&  9  rcDealcd 

cent,  upon  the  increased  stock,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  Company,  shall 
be  repealed. 
Books  of  account  to     64th.  The  Court  of  Directors  shall  direct  the  books  of  account  of  the  said  Company,  both 
tenitoriai,  and  com-  abroad  and  at  home,  to  be  so  kept  and  arranged  as  that  the  same  shall  exhibit  the  ter- 

Seir*^fiiIlM  seli^atei  ritorial,  political,  and  commercial  branches  of  their  affairs  respectively.     The  said  Court 

and  distinctly.  of  Directors  shall  forthwith  submit   a  plan   for  such  an  arrangement  of  the  accounts 

accordingly  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  their  approbation. 
Same  principles  of  se-  65th.  The  accounts  required  by  the  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  52,  to  be  annually  laid  before  Par- 
S'tnTfa^aMu^^ic-  liament,  shall  be  henceforth  prepared  and  arranged  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of 

coonts  laid  before  Par.  separation  of  the  territorial^  poUtioal,   and  comjnercial  branches  of  their  aOairs  above- 

mentioned. 
Copies  of  regulations  ^th.  Copies  of  all  the  regulations  made  by  the  Company's  several  governments  in  India 
forS^pLrilL^Jran^'  ^^^^  together  with  the  said  accounts,  be  annually  laid  before  ParUament. 

Bualiy.  ffJih.  Duties  on  goods  in  India,  exported  or  imported,  belonging  to  the  said  Company,  shall 

Md'^rivate^dTe"^''  ">«  charged  in  the  books  of  account  to  the  debit  of  the  commercial  branch  of  their  affairs, 

goods  to  be  distin*  And  duties  received  on  private  trade  goods  shall   be  placed  in   the  books  of  account 

,to  the  credit  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  said  Company. 
Board  of  Control's       ^^'  •  ^^^^  Board  of  Control  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the 
•uihority  with  respect  territorial  revenues  to  commercial  purposes,    other  than  such  sums   as  are  directed  by 

to  the  appropriaticn  .  . 

of  the  territorial  re-  this  Act  to  be  issued  for  the  payment  of  territorial  charges  in  Europe,  or  on  account 

of  loans  raised  or  securities  issued  in  the  East  Indies. 
Court  of  Directors  to  60th.  The  Court  of  Directors  shall  deliver  to  the  Board  of  Control  copies  of  all  proceedings  of 
eeeZ  Tanrdtl- ^''*"  *®  ^^^^  ^^  Proprietors  or  Court  of  Directors  within  eight  days  after  the  holding  of 

patches  to  the  Board  such  courts  respectively,  and  of  all  dispatches  received  from  all  parts  within  the  limits 

of  the  Company's  Charter  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  the  territorial  revenues,  loans, 

or  securities  to  any  commercial  purposes. 
No  dispatches  to  be      70th.  No  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  the  territorial  revenues, 
sent  to  indm  until  ?p.  monies,  or  Securities  to  investment  or  other  commercial  purposes  shall  be  sent  to  any  of 

•f  Control.  the  governments  or  settlements  of  the  said  Company  in  India,  until  the  same  shall  have 

been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control. 
BMrdofCo  t  ^^^^'  ^®  much  of  tlie  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  52,  as  requires  dispatches  to  be  returned  by  the 

return  dispatches  iq  Board  of  Control  to  the  Court  of  Directors  within  fipurteen  days,  shall  be  repealed. 

nithin^onorXr.  And  Under  the  present  Act  the  said  Board  shall  return  such  dispatches  within  two 

months. 
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72d.  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Control  may  be  simed  either  by  the  chief  secretary,  or  Proceeding  of  u»e 

^  JO  J  J'  Uoartl  of  Control  to  be 

the  assistant  secretary  to  the  said  Board.  »igncd  by  the  Chief  or 

73d.  Secret  Committee  of  Directors  shall  not  disclose  the  contents  of  any  dispatches  from  secret*ComroitteZof 
India  relatincr  to  war,  peace,  or  ne&rociations,  until  authorised  so  to  do  by  the  Board  of  D'lectorsnotto  dls- 

"  *  ^  °  .  ''  close  cooteuts  of  cer- 

Control.  tain  dispatches. 

74th.  Directors,  appointed  a  Secret  Committee,  shall  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  the  foregoing  Oatb. 
effect. 

75th.  Persons  employed  by  such  Secret  Committee  in  preparing  and  transcribing  secret  dis-  Oath  tobetakeohy 
patches  shall  take  an  oath  of  secrecy,  as  similar  as  the  case  will  admit  to  the  above-  traQscrib'mg  secret'^ 
mentioned.  diapatches. 

76th.  The  Year  and  title  of  tliis  Act  shall  be  inserted  in  the  oath  prescribed  to  be  taken  by  Year  and  title  of  this 

..      iA»     -J.         i?        •        ^1-     oi  X  ^^  •  w  Act  to  be  inserted  in 

tiie  Directors  formmg  the  Secret  Committee.  the  oath. 

77th.  No  question  in  any  General  Court  or  Court  of  Directors  shall  be  carried  oUienvise  Equality  of  votes  in 

than  by  a  majority  of  votes.    And  in  all  cases  of  an  'equality  of  votes,  such  question  op  "rate  as  a'rej^^on 

shall  be  considered  as  rejected,  except  in  case  of  an  election  of  a  person  to  any  office  ofthequestron— *x- 

*>  '  r  ^  r  J  (.ept  for  an  omce  by 

or  place  for  which  there  shall  be  more  than  one  candidate  and  an  equality  of  votes,  such  lot. 

election  may  be  determined  by  lot  in  manner-  directed  by  the  said  Charter. 
•78tb.  The  Court  of  Directors  shall  with  all  reasonable  dispatch  cause  to  be  prepared  all  such  Board  of  Controt  tnay 

accounts,  statements,  and  abstracts  relating  to  the  affkirs  of  the  Company  as  tlie  Board  the  Court  of  Director, 

of  Control  shall  think  fit,  and  the  same  to  be  laid  before  the  said  Board. 
70th.  Proceedings  within  the  Company^s  limits  abroad  shall  be  signed  by  the  chief  secre-  sigoature  of  Proceed- 
•         tary  to  the  government  or  presidency  there,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  principal  secre-  '"**  *° 

tary   of  the  department  of  such  government  or  presidency  to  which  such  proceedings 

relate. 
80th.  All  vacancies  of  governors  and  commanders  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  provincial  Vacancies  of  Gorer* 

and  otherwise,   shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Court  of  Directors,    subject  to  his   Majesty's  |l°ch1ef.    i^ght"or* 

approbation.     Such,  governor  or  commander  in  chief  shall  be  removable  at  the  will  and  "?cai  oon^iufd  io  the 

pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
81st.  The  Court  of  Directors  shall  not  appoint  any  person  to  any  employment  or  office  in  the  other  vacancies  in 

civil  or  military  estabUshments  in  India"^  without  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Jy^'tL  Cowf  I>f^^^ 

other  than  and  except  as  aforesaid.     The  said  Court  of  Directors  shall  however  ap-  ♦o'*>  with  the  appro- 

.  .  I  t  .   1     /.  bjtion  of  the  Boardof 

point  such   persons  as  they  may  thmk  fit  to  tlie  offices  of  member  of  council,  general  Control,  with  ctrtaiu 
officer  on  the  staff,  advocate  and  attorney  general  at  law  of  the  said  Company,  or  chap-  ^"^^^P^^^"*" 
laioj  or  to  any  offices  or  employments  in  the  civil  and  marine  estal)lishments,  including 
writers,  cadets,  or  assistant  surgeons,  in  .such  manner  as  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  do. 
32d.  Any  office  or  employment,  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  exceed  c£l,500  per  annum.  Period  of  residence  io 
may  b.^  granted  to  any  of  the  Company's  servants  who  shall  have  been  resident  in  India  ^y  w*I^iSV"tii,air. 
four  years  antecedent  to  such  vacancy.     And  any  office  or  employment  whose  emoluments  "^^^  quality  any  per- 

1     rs%t\t\e\  •  n  1  «  ^^  ^^^  offices  exceed'^ 

exceed  <td(IUU  per  annum  may   be  conferred  upon  any  of  the  said  servants  who  shall  ini?  ^i,500  per  aor 
have  been  resident  in  India  seven  years.     And   any    office  o/  employment  exceeding  """^ 
«£4000  per  annum,  such  office  including  that  of  the  Council,  may  be  conferred  upon 
any  of  the  said  servants  who  shall  have  resided  ten  years  in  India. 
83d.    No  restoration  of   any  suspended  civil  or  military  servant  of  the  said  Company  to  Rettoraifon  of otk 
his  station  or  employment  by  the  Court  of  Directors  shall  be  vaUd  or  effectual  without  th^  fB\"y  ^rtlmrt^ltk 
approbation  and  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control.  c>fi&ces  or  itatioo^ 
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CerU^D  officari  per* 
Boitted  to  return  to 
India  after  five  years 
absence  with  their 
former  rank. 


Precedence  of  Com- 
pany's restored  civil 
servants  in  India  after 
live  years  absence. 

Civil  servants  may  be 
appointed  members  of 
public  boards. 
Precedence  of  such 
members. 


King's  troops  in  the 
•Company's  service  not 
to  exceed  20,000  men, 
unless  by  requisition 
from  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. 

Ko  gratuity  exceeding 
jC600  to  be  granted  by 
the  Court  of  Directors 
without  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Control. 
Copirti  of  such  grants^ 
to  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament. 

Commencement  of  sa* 
laries  of  certain  offi- 
cers, and  payment  of 
passage  expences« 


Expences  of  equip- 
ment and  voyage. 


64th.  The  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  may  permit  any 
general  officer,  or  colonel  commanding  a  regiment^  or  lieuteDant  ccdoiiel  commandant 
of  a  regiment,  Mrho  shall  haTe  been  absent  from  India  for  five  years,  to  have  his  rank  and 
to  be  capable  of  again  sorving  in  India. 
85th.  Persons  restored  to  the  Company's  civil  service  in  India,  after  an  absence  of  five  years, 
shall  take  rank  and  precedence  according  to  the  length  of  such  service  at  the  period 
of  his  departure  from  India. 
8©th.  The  GoTemor  General  or  Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  any  civil  servant  to  be  a 
meaiber  of  any  court,  board,  or  other  establishment  in  India.     Such  civil  servant  shall 
take  precedence  according  to  the  seniority  of  liis  appointment  as  member  of  such  board 
or  other  establishment,  and  not  according  to  the  seniority  of  his  appbintment  to  the  Com- 
pany's service. 
87th.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  not  authurisethe  payment  of  any  sums  for  a  greater  number 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  seif^ing  in  India  Ihan  20,000  men,  includibg  officers ;  unless  a 
gpreater  number  shall  be  sent  to  India  on  the  requisition  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
88th.    No  gratuity  exceeding  <£600  shall   be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  any 
person  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Control.     Copies  of  warrants  or  instruments  granting  any  salary  or  gratuity  shall  be 
.  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  one  month  after  such  grant,  if  ParUa- 
ment  shall  be  then  sitting,  or  if  not,  within  one  month  after  their  then  ncKt  meeting. 
80th.  So  much  of  the  13  Geo.  III.  cap.  63  :  37  Geo.  HI.  cap.  142  :  and  30  and  40  Geo.  III. 
cap.  70,  as   relates  to  the  oommencement  of  salaries,   shall  be  repealed.     And  firom 
the  passing  of  the  present   Act   the  salaries  of  the  several  officers  herein  beforemen- 
tioned  shall  commence  from  their  respectiyely  taking  upon  them  the  execution  of  their 
offices.    The  Court  of  Direc^rs  shall  advance  to  the  officers  and  persons  hereinafter 
mentioned  the  sums  of  money  set  against  their  names  respectiTely  for  the  purpose  of 
defiraying  the  evpences  of  their  equipment  and  voyage,  namely, 
.    Governor  General  of  Fort  WilUam  in  Bengal 

Eadi  of  -the  Members  of  Council  there 

Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  forces  iii  India 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort  Wyiiam 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there 

Governor  of  Fort  St.  George 

Each  of  the  Members  of  Council  there 

Commander  in  Chief  tliere    ^ 

Ch\ef  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  there 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  tiiere 

Governor  of  Bombay     .... 

Each  of  tlie  Members  of  Council  there 

Commander  in  Chief  there 

Reeorder  there 

Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island    . 

Recorder  there 

Bishop 

Eia«b  of  ibe  Arcbd^cens 


<£5,000 
1,906 

f,5eo 

1,506 
1,000 
8,000 
1,000 
9,600 
1,900 
1,000 

1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,900 
1,000 
1,900 
500 
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Mth.  So  much  of  ike  51  Geo.  III.  as  relates  to  the  sam  butted  to  be  defrayed  l>y  tbe  Company  ea  sdariet  aad  cbtrset 
account  of  the  Board  of  Control,  shall  be  repealed.    And  from  the  passing  ct  the  pre-  trol. 
sent  Act  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Board  <tf  Control,  their  seeretaries  and  offi- 
cers and  contingent  expences  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  «£26,00(>  in  any  one  year. 
The  same  shall  be  considered  part  of  the  potitieal  charges  of  the  said  Company. 

01st.  His  M^esty  shall  be  empowered  4o  grant  such  allowances,  remunerations,  or  super-  His  Majesty  may  ^^ 
annuationa  as  he  shall  think  proper  to\he  secretaries  and  offices  of  the  Board  of  Con-  fo^be  aUretamef  uki, 
trol,  subject  to  the  like  conditions,  and  in  such  proportions  as  specified  in  the  50  Geo.  of  con'trok  ac^Slit 
III.  cap.  117.    The  same  shall  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  said  Company,  and  form  part  of  to  do  Geo.  iiL  c  Wh 
their  political  charge. 

92d.  In  computing  the  number  of  years*  sorvice  of  any  officer  under  the  Board  of  Control  Service  of  officen 

,,,,   ,  -ii.  '^i.  •i'a^i  "j^^  i_  •  imdcr  the  Board  of 

who  shall  haye  previously  been  in  the  service  of  the  said  Company,   such  previous  control. 
service  under  the  said  Company  shall  be  taken  into  account. 
03d.  The  Court  of  Directors  may  grant  the  following  sums  annuaUy  by  way  of  superannuations  Coort  of  Directort 

•         m.  1  ^i.i^TM  •-nil  1  °**y  tri^nt  superanoQ* 

to  the  ofhcers  and  servants  of  the  said  Company  m  England,  namely,  ations  to  the  Com- 

Any  Sun  not  ex-  ??"?'•  ?^f J*****? 

England  in  the  fol- 
ceeding  the  follow-    [q^]^^  proportions 

ing  proportions  of 

the  Salary  and 

Bf&olllM€Ht8  of 

If  he  shall  have  served  with  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  Company's  n     ^^  ^^^^ 
service  for  10  years,   and,  being  und^  60  years  of  age,  shall  be  ( 
incapable  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  to  discharge  the  duties  of  (  ^^^"^hira. 

his  office • 

If  above  10  years  and  less  than  20  ^^  l^^]p^ 

If  above  20  years Two-thirds. 

If  such  officer  or  servant  shall  be  above  00  years  of  age,  and  be  shaU 
have  served  15  years  or  upwards,  without  proof  of  infirmity  of  mind  L  Two-thirds. 

•or  body j 

If  05  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  he  shall  have  served  40  years  or  7  rpi        f    hH 

upwards J 

If  65  years  or  upwards,  and  he  ritall  have  served  50  years  or  upwards     The  whole. 
94th.  An  Account  of  all  superannuations  granted  to  officers  or  servants  of  the  said  Company,  or  Account  of  aiiperan- 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Control,  during  the  preceding  year,  shall  be  laid  before  Parlia-  f»»*|**n«*o^annua«y 

.,,_^  ,  ^.  oj       7  «*r^.v*«i»     laid  before  Parliament 

ment  within  fifteen  days  after  its  next  meeting. 

05th.  The  present  Act  shall  not  prejudice  or  affect  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Act  not.to  prejudice 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  and  over  the  said  territorial  acquisitions,  nor  ZvSnty^^. 
the  rights  of  the  said  Company  after  the  determination  of  the  present  Charter.  pauy'g  right*. 

96th.  The  Governments  in  India  shall  be  authorised  to  make  such  laws,  regulations,  and  ar-  Govemmenti  in  indiA 
ticles  of  war  as  they  may  tliink  fit  for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  native  troops,  lobulations  for*rhe  n°l 
and  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  courts  martial,  and  for  all  other  purposes  re-  ^«^«  ttoops,  and  hoick 
lating  to  the  native  officers  and  soldiers  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  they  are  author 
'  rised  to  do  for  the  government  of  the  natives  of  the  several  territories  under  their  domi- 
nion. 

97th.  All  former  laws,  regulations,  and  articles  of  war,  courts  martial,  and  established  f^^^r  inws  mpcoK 
usages  respecting  the  native  troops,  are  by  the  present  Act  ratified,  confirmed^  and  u!  Uduv^CiiI^^ 
declared  to  be  legaUy  had  and  done« 
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Governor  General  and  98th.  The  GoTefnor  General  and  Governors  in  Council  at  Bengal,  Madras,  Botnbay,  and  Prince 
may  impoM^dutie  °^'  ^^  Wales's  Island,  may  impose  duties  of  customs  and  otlier  taxes  within  their  goTern-' 

of  the  B**d**?'cr*'  ments  on  all  goods  and  merchandize  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  they  have  here^ 

trol.  tofore  lawfully  done.    No  imposition  of  any  such  duty  or  tax,  nor  any  increase  shall 

be  valid  or  effectual  until  sanctioned  by  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Control. 
And  may  make  laws    00th.  The  Governor  General  and  Governors  in  Council  may  make  laws  and  regulations  respecting 
and^a^and  impoM  ®**^^  dutics  and  taxes,  and  impose  fines  and  forfeitures  for  the  non-payment  thereof, 

*"**•  or  for  the  breach  of  such  laws  and  regulations  within  their  respective  governments. 

Advocate  Gmeral  or  100th.  The  Advocate  General  or  other  principal  law  officer  of  the  said  Company  at  the  several 
officIr^fTte  clm^ny  presidencies  in  India  may  exhibit  to  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature  any  information  for  any 

may  exhibit  infurma-  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  or  for  any  fine  or  forfeiture  or  other  matters  of  revenue,  in 

tion  in  maUen  of  re-  .  ,  ■•  •     j  i         .     r«      ■      j  i. 

Tentie  in  the  supreme  tlie  Same  manner  as  similar  proceedmgs  are  had  or  taken  in  England,  so  far  as  the  drcum- 

^^"'^''  stances  of  the  case  and  the  course  and  practice  of  proceeding  in  the  said  Courts  will 

admit.     All  fines  and  penalties  shall  belong  to  tiie  said  Company. 
Briti«h  Bubjccta  liable  jQlst.  Upon  information  beiiiff  exhibited  by  the  Advocate  General,  or  other  principal  law 

to  a  fine  for  rraidenoe  *^  i?    •  '  r  r 

in  iiidia  without  a  li-  officer  of  the  said  Company  in  any  of  the  supreme  courts  at  any  of  the  presidencies, 

^"^  that  a   British   subject  iias    been  found  residing  within  the  limits  of   the  Compatny^s 

Subject  to  prosecution  Charter  without    a   licence,   such    British  subject   shall,   on  proof  thereof,  pay  a  fine 

for  a  mitdeiiicanottr,  not  exceedinff  2000  rupees,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  the  presidencv  until 

or  to  be  sent  to  the  •     n        .  ..  a     i    '  r  j      n?  i.   il  ^  j     "«» 

United  Kingdom.  such  fine  be  paid.      And  m   case  of  a  second  onence  snail  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding 

4000  rupees,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  until  the  same  be  paid.  Such  subject  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty  may  nevertheless  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour,  or  sent  to  the  United  Kmg- 
dom  ;  but  not  in  respect  of  any  residence  withm  the  said  limits  previously  to  the  date  of 
such  conviction.  . 
King*!  Courts  to  bold  l02d.  His  Majesty's  courts  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  within  the  several  presidencies  in 
each^year."'  **"**  "*  India  shall  hold  thdr  sessions  four  times  at  the  least   in  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of 

taking  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  pleas  of  tt|e  crown.  • 

Misdemeanoura  com-    103d.  For  a  misdemeanour  committed  by  any  British  subject  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
jecta  morgthan  too  miles  from  each  presidency,,  tiie  .Advocate  General  or  other  principal  law  officer  of  the 

Sd«jcy*^""  **^*^  **"'         '  Company  may  file  an  information  ex  officio  in  any  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  may  pro- 
secute as  in  similar  cases  of  information  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  England. 
i^TaTith^^  104th.  Persons  found  at  any  place  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Company's  Charter  without  a 

cence  to  be  sent  home.  licence  may  be  sent  home  and  discharged  at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

'^'^**^k"*^i"*  n?^!nr'*f  1^**^'  The  Provincial  magistrates  in  India  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  take  cognizance  of 
Bssaniu  aud  trea-  any  assault  or  trespass  committed  by  British  subjects  on  natives  of  India, 

p^ncial  niflgistratPi  106th.  The  Provincial  magistrates  in  India  shall  take  cognisance  of  all  debts  due  from  British 
^  ^I'debu"^*"^^  ^^  subjects  to  any  native  of  India,  not  exceeding  50  rupees,  being  without  the  jurisdic- 

tion of  the  several  courts  of  request  in  each  presidency.  The  decision  of  such  magi- 
strates shall  be  final.  ^ 
Brttitfh  rabjectt  reti.  107th.  British  subjects  resident  carrying  on  trade,  or  possessing  immoveable  property,  more 
tmmoweMT^Tol&ty  than  ten  miles  frona  each  presidency,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  courts 
more  than  ^^"j^  within  the  districts  respectively.  No  British  subject  shall  be  liable  to  any  action,  unless 
tp  he  subject  to  the  it  shall  be  commenced  during  his  residence  there,  and  the  cause  of  suit  arose  within 
courts!^ '^"^^  ^  such  jurisdiction,  and  the  suit  shall  be  commenced  within  two  years  after  tiie  cause 
B«8irictioni  of  auit,             thereof  shall  have  arisen,  and  within  six  months  after  the  defendant  shall  have  left  such 

jurisdiction. 
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In  cases  of  appeal  it  shall  be  oompetent  to  British  subjects  in  suits  oommeneed  agunst  Appeals, 
them  under  the  proyisions   of  the  present  Act,   instead   of  appealing  to  the  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlut,    or    other  court  exercising   the   highest  appellate  jurisdiction,  to  ^^.^1^,,    ..   ^^^^^ 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court  in  such  presidency.    No  British  subject  shall  be  permitted  hold  land  within  a 
to  hold  or  occupy  land  beyond  the  limits  of  the  scTeral  presidencies,  without  the  par-  out  a  licence.^^  ^^ 
mission  of  the  government  of  such  presidencies. 
108th.  British  subjects  residing  more  than  ten  miles  firom  each  presidency  shall  obtain  a  cer-  British  subjects  resi- 
tificate  from  the  chief  secretary  of  the  government,  and  shall  deposit  such  certificate  for  m1?esTom^lliI!h*Pre- 
the  purpose  of  record  in  the  civil  court  of  the  district  in  which  he  shall  so  reside.    A  ntic'ncy  to  obtain 

i»      i    .       ~  •       .      'f'*''^  the  Government 

copy  of  such  certificate  shall  be  filed  m  any  court  in  which  such  subjects  may  mamtain  a  certificate  of  suck 

.   •!       ..  residence. 

any  civil  action; 
100th.  Natives  of  India  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provincial  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  Nativrs  subject  to  the 
for  aU  crunes  and  misdemeanours.  ,  pruWncal  courts. 

110th.  Admiralty  courts  at  Calcutta^   Madras,   and  Bombay,  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  Jtirisdietion  of  Admi' 

A     X  jk         J.U    u2^u       ralty  couiU  extended. 

crimes  perpetrated  on  the  high  seas. 

111th.  The  Advocate  General  or  other  principal  law  officer  of  the  Company  may  file  informa-  AdTocate  Oenerici  of 
tbns  in  the  supreme  courts  for  the  recovery  of  any  debts  or  monies  due  to  his  Majesty^  InforaatiMs'^fo'debts 
in  as  full  and  efiectual  a   manner  as  the  Attorney  Oenei^l  may  prosecute  in   similar  due  to  the  Crown. 
cases  in  any  of  the  courts  in  England. 

112th.  Persons  may  qualify  as  justices  of  the  peace  by  taking  the  oaths  required  in  any  pro*  jastlcesof  tb»  peace. 
vincial  court  of  justice. 

113th.  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and   Nizamut  Adawlut,  or  other  provincial  courts  may  civil  or  criminai  pro- 
execute  all  manner  of  lawful  process  of  arrest  within  the  several  presidencies.     Such  ^^^"^^"^^ 
process  shall  be  in  writing,  with  an  English  translation,  signed  by  a  judge. 

114tfa.  Persons  within  the  local  limits  of  the  criminal  jarisdiction  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  stealmgachosein 

^       courts  in  either  presidency,   or  subject  to  the  same,  who  shall  steal  any  bond,  bill  of  J^TtUSnggSods!  ** 
exchange,   promissory  note,  order,  acknowledgment,  or  other  security,  shall  be  deemed 
and  held  to  be  guilty  of  felony  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offender  bad  stolen  goods 
of  the  like  value. 

115tb.  Persons  committing  forgery  within  the  said  jurisdiction  shall  be  transported  to  such  Forgery  punishable 
place  beyond  the  seas,  and  for  such  term  of  years  as  the  court  shall  direct.  "**  traiipporution. 

116th.  Persons  counterfeiting  any  of  the  gold  or  sQver  coins  in  the  British  governments  in  Counterfeiting  gold 
India  shall  be  transported  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas,  and  for  such  tim^  as  the  court  able  with  transpor- 
shaU  direct.  *^'^'*- 

117th.   If  any  person  residing  in,   or  being  subject  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  any  of  uttering  counterfeit 
the  courts  vrithin  the  limits  of  the  Company's  Charter  shall  utter  or  tender  in  payment  rmpriwnmait  ^  And 
any  counterfeit  coin,  such  person  shall  suffer  for  the  first  offence  six  months  imprisonment,  ^^  ^^*'  JJ  "^^  °^"*I!- 
and  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  six  months  more :  for  the  second  offence  two 
years  imprisonment,  and  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  like  period  more :  for  the 
third  ofience,  transportation  for  life. 

llSfh.  Certificate  of  conviction  of  any  former  offence,  produced  from  the  proper  officer  of  Certificate  of  former 

,  .  r .  i_  r       i«»  V    11    1  1  .    1       .    11  1         1.1  f     »  oooviction  sufBcient 

tne  court  in  wnich  such  onence  shall  have  been  tried,  shall  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  evidence  of  such  coa« 
such  conviction  in  the  case  of  any  person  being  again  prosecuted  in  another  court  for  a  ^^^^°* 
second  offence. 
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p«nons  having  more  110th.  Penotts  Within  the  Slid  jurisdiction  haying  in  their  fiosseislon  more  than  five  pieces 
ooQDterfeit  coin  in  of  Counterfeit  coin,  Without  lawful  excuse,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum 

^fi^or  iSSi^"''  ^^^  exceeding  twenty  Sicca  rupees  for  every  such  piece  of  counterJrit  coin,  or  in  case 

inent.  of  non-payment  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  for  three  months,  or  until  such  penalty  sha^ 

be  paid, 
Oopterfeitingiiceoces  120th.  Persons  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  Charter  counterfeiting  any  licence,  cer- 
andlmpriwnment°^  tificate,  or  attested  copy  of  the  same,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  not  exoeediug  one  year, 

and  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  1000  Sicca  rupees. 
Sentences  of  trantpor-  121st.  The  GoTcmments  of  the  several  presidendes  in  India  shall  carry  the  sentence  of  trans- 
into  execution.    Na-  portatiou  of  the.  several  courts  into  execution.    But  any  native  of  India,  not  bom  of 

Borted^^Iroi^ccrtafa  European  parents,  shall  not  be  transported  to  any  part  beyond  the  seas  situated  more 

iiouts.  than*  30  degrees  north  or  25  degrees  south  of  the  hne. 

Perjury  and  sabom-  122d«   Persons  convicted  of  making  false  oaths,  or  corruptly  procuring  or  suborning  any 
IS*^  tolhc  bw»"T"^"  person  to  swear  falsely,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  perjury,   according  to  the 

England.  law  of  England. 

Defendant  to  plead  Uie  123d    In  case  of  any  action  or  suit  brought  against  the  said  Company,   or  any  of  their  ser- 
genera  iMue  in  ac-  vauts,  for  the  uulawful  arresting  or  sending  any  parsons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 

defendants  may  plead  the  general  issue*  Proof  shall  lie  on  the  plaintiff.  And  where 
the  plaintiff  shall  be  nonsuited,  or  judgement  shall  be  given  against  the  plaintiff  upon 
demurrer,  the  defendant  shall  have  treble  costs  awarded  to  be  pud  by  such  plaintiff. 
124th.  Suits  or  prosecutions  shall  be  commenced  within  three  years  after  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint shall  have  arisen ;  i»r  in  the  United  Kingdoni  in  the  absence  of  any  person  beybfid 
sea,  within  three  years  after  the  return  of  such  person  to  the  United  Kingdom.  'v. 

125th.  So  much  and  such  parts  of  the  presait  Act,  for  which  no  time  is  appointed  tp^  ;i^m« 
menoe,  shall  have  commencement  firom  the  10th  April  1814. 


lions  of  unlawful  ar- 
rest. 

And  in  case  of  a  Ter- 
dict  to  hate  treble 

OOftS. 

Limitation  of  suits. 


Commenceneat  of 
tiie  Act.    ^ 


ABSTRACT 


Of  54  Gbo.  III.  Cap.  34.     (17tli  December  1813.) 

I 

4 

Intituled  ^^  An  Act  for  the  farther  Relation  of  the  Trade^  to  and  from 
*^  the  Places  \irithin  the  Limits  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India 
-.Compa..." 


1st.,  After  the  10th  of  April  1814,  British  subjects  may  trade  to  any  intermediate  port  or  place  British  tubjceto  may 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  lunits  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company—  Sy  fnterm!2dU J*^ 
situate  in  North  and  Sonth  America,  (except  any  British  colony  in  America,)  and  to  the  ®'  ?*•«<»• 
Island  of  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  Gape  de  Verde  Islands,  the  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  take  on  board  any  g^ods  which  can  be  legally 
carried  from  any  of  such  intermediate  ports  or  places.    And  British  subjects  may  carry  And  may  trade  be- 
en trade  in  ships  naTigated  according  Xo  law,    directly  and  circuitonsly,   between  all  {Jac^^itWn'th"^ 
ports  and  places  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Company^s  Charter,  except  the  dominions  limiuof  theCom- 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  any  thing  contained  in  any  Charter  of  the  said  Company,  or  in  cept  China.    ^'  ^' 
any  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    Provided  that  nothing  in  this  East  lodia  Company 
Act  shall  extend  to  authorize  any  of  His  M^esty's  subjects,  other  than  the  said  Com-  [^S*';^^^'''^^"'''^ 
pany,  to  trade  in  tea  between  any  such  ports  or  places  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d.  Provided  1st,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  extend  to  repeal  or  alter  the  restrictions  and  Not  to  aifoct  the  pro- 
provisions  of  the  53  Geo.  III.  cap.  155,  as  to  the  size  of  vessels  allowed  to  clear  out  utTa^  155*^^1^" 
or  enter  at  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  as  to  any  licences,  certificates,  or  lists.  »»2e  of  ships,  licences, 

.,  ...  ccrtificatea,  lisU,  and 

or  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provisions  respecting  the  resort  to  and  residence  of  any  restrictions,  respect* 

persons  in  the  East  Indies  :  Provided  also,  that  all  trade  with  all  ports  and  places  upon  '°« ^^^"^  « i«»d«- 

the  Continent  of  Asia,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  town  of  Malacca  inclusive,  or  any 

Island  under  the  Government  of  the  said  Company,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Equator, 

or  the  said  Company's  factory  at  Bencoolen  and  Its  dependencies,  shall  continue  subject 

to  all  such  regulations  and  provisions,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  in  force,,  under  the 

authority  of  the  Company's  local  Governments  In  India.   . 

3d.  Provided  2d,  That  His  Majesty's  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall,  as  to  the  Trade  between  the 
trade  allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  this  Act,  be  taken  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  East  SToUie??^''^ 
India  Company's  Charter :  Provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  pre- 
vent or  affect  any  other  trade  which  may  now  or  hereafter  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on 
between  the  said  settlement  and  any  other  countries,  ports,  or  places. 

4th.  This  Act  may  be  altered  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  the  present  Session  of  '^^  ^^^  may  ^  si- 


Parliament. 


ieied  or  repealed. 
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"^ 


ABSTRACT 


Of  54  Gbo.  III.  Cap.  35.    (17th  Dacember  1813.) 


Intituled  ^  An  Act  to  extend  the  Period  for  allowing  Importations  from 
and  Exportations  to  the  Places  within  the  Limits  of  the  Charter  of 
the  East  India  Company,   in  Ships  not  of  British-built^    until  the 
«  Ist  of  January  1815/' 


«c 


€t 


Importation  and  ex- 
portation of  goods  in 
ahipinotof  Britiih 
bnilt  continued  until 
Itt  of  January  1815. 


Tbif  Act  nay  be  «!« 
lef^  or  ftfektedf 


1st  All  the  proyisions,  regfulations,  and  restrictioDSi  of  tfie  53(}eo.III.  cap.  155,  or  any  order 
of  Coimdl  issued  under  the  said  Act,  with  respect  to  allowing;  the  importation  or  ex^ 
portation  of  any  goods  in  any  ship  or  vessel  as  described  in  the  said  Act  or  Orders  in 
Council,  between  the  ports  or  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  continued  until  the  Ist  of  January  1815,  and  shall  extend 
to  any  vessel,  which  shall  sail  from  any  port  or  place  wittiin  the  said  linuts,  before  the 
said  Ist  of  January  1815. 

2d.  This  Act  may  be  altered  or  repealed  by  any  Act  which  may  be  passed  in  the  present 
Session  of  Parliamait 


ABSTRACT 


Or  54  Qbo.  III.  Cap.  3d.    (ITtfi  December  1818.) 


Intituled  <<  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods^ 
<^  Wares,  and  Merchandize,  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  any  Port 
<<  or  Place  within  the  Limits  of  the  Charter  granted  to  the  United  Com* 
'<  pany  of  Merchants  of  England^  trading  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  to 
^  grant  other  Duties  in  lieu  thereof;  and  to  establish  further  Regulations 
^*  for  the  better  Security  of  the  Revenue  on  Goods  so  imported ;  and  to 
<^  alter  the  Periods  of  making  up  and  presenting  certain  Accounts  of 
^  th^  said  Company  to  Parliament  3  to  continue  in  Force  until  the  1 0th 
*'  of  April  1819." 


Ist*  All  duties  of  customs  payable  on  the  importation  of  any  goods  or  merchandize  into  Ezi«ting  duties  and 
Great  Britain,  from  any  port  or  place  witkin  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  ^^^b^<:k>  repealed. 
Charter,  and  all  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  the  said  goods  or  merchan- 
dize from  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  in  force  bdbre  the  10th  of 
April  1814,  shall  cease  and  determine. 

2d.  Instead  of  the  duties  and  drawbacks   repealed  as   above-mentioned,    other  duties  of-Kevdutiei    a 
customs  and  drawbacks  shall  be  paid  and  allowed,  according  to  the  Tables  marked  (A)  drawbacks. 
and  (B),  annexed  to  the  present  Act. 

3d.  After  the  10th  of  April  1815,  the  master  or  commander  of  every  ship  or  vessel  arriving  iftniftst     uirod 
in  Great  Britain  from  any  of  the  ports  or  places  before-mentioned,  shall  have  on  board  ^^onfonnabie  to  the 
and  produce  a  manifest,  as  directed  by  the  96  Geo.  III.  cap,  40,  and  shall  be  subject  to         ^       cap.  40. 
all  the  rules,  regulations,  and  penalties  of  the  said  Act,  as  fams  the  same  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  Act 

4th.  No  goods  or  merchandize  shall  be  imported  iiito  Crr^at  Britain  from  any  of  the  ports  nevcriptioo  •r 
or  places  before-mentioned,  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  unless  the  master  or  conunander  shtll  >>""^<Btt. 
have  on  bp^d  a;nanifest  in  writing,  signed  by  biipself,  and  containing  the  particulars 
described  in  the  said  Act,  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  iroods  shall  be  con- 
signed,  the  time  and  place  of  shipment,  and  distinguishing  the  gppcte  stowed  19  tb^ 
Jiiold  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  ship  or  vessel.  '   . 
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AlteratioDi  in  the 
fltowage  of  goods  to 
be  noted  id  a  supple* 
meotary  manifest,  &r. 


Original  and  dupli* 
Gate  manifest  to  be 
sent  by  different 
conveyances. 


List  of  marlis  and 
numbers  of  packages 
shipped* 


Goods  discharged 
and  laden  at  other 
placei. 


6tb.  Provided^  that  all  alterations  made  in  the  stowage  of  tlie  ship  or  vessel,  by  the  remoTal 
of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to  another,  after  thef  completion  of  the  manifest 
shall  be  registered  in  the  log-book  or  journal  of  the  master  of  such  vessel,  and  also  in 
a  supplementary  manifest,  which  shall  be  annexed  to  the  original  manifest  to  which 
it  refers. 

6th.  Before  the  departure  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  the  master  or  commander  shall  produce  a 
manifest  in  writing,  verified  upon  oath,  to  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Governor  who 
shall  endorse  therein  his  name,  with  the  day  and  year  on  which  the  same  was  produced 
to  him,  and  shall  cause  a  duplicate  thereof  to  be  forthwith  made.  The  officer  in  question 
shall  return  the  origuial  manifest  to  such  master  or  commander,,  and  shall  transmit  the 
duplicate  by  the  first  opportunity,  other  than  the  said  vessel,  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  in  England  or  Scotland,  as  the  case  may  require. 

7ih.  Provided,  that  every  person  shipping  goods  shall  deliver  to  such  master  a  true  list  of 
the  goods  shipped,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages,  signed  by  tlie  shipper. 
The  master  shall  insert  the  particulars  of  such  list  in  the  manifest,  and  shall  annex  the 
original  list  to  the  duplicate  manifest  above-mentioned. 

8th.  In  the  case  of  any  vessel,  fully  or  partly  laden  at  one  port  or  place,  proceeding  to 
another,  and  discharging  part  of  the  cargo,  the  said  officer  shall  endorse  upon  the  mani- 
fest the  particulars  of  the  part  of  the  cargo  so  discharged.  And  where  any  other  goods 
shall  be  laden  at  such  latter  or  other  port  or  place,  an  additional  manifesC,  original  and 
duplicate,  shall  be  made  out,  authenticated,  and  transmitted  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned. 

9th.  The  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  the  homeward  voyage,  that  shaU  touch  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  shall  produce  to  such  officer  the  original 
manifest,  and  shall  again  Verify  the  same  on  oath ;  and  the  officer  shall  transmit  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  manifest  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  England  and  Scotland  as 
the  case  may  require.  And  where  any  goods  shall  be  taken  on  board  the  said  vessel  at 
the  Cape  of  Oo<^d  Hope  or  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  a  separate  manifest  for  such 
goods  shall  be  produced  and  authenticated,  and  a  duplicate  transmitted  as  before- 
mentioned. 

S  Xr  ^?ttr'^  ""*  ^^*-  Provided  1st,  tiiat  «uch  vessel  touching  at  any  other  port  or  place,  sbaD  be  subject  to 
place.  tile  same  regulations  with  respect  to  tiie  manifest,  as  on  touchmg  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  or  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 
11th.  Provided  2d,  that  if  the  said  port  or  place  shall  not  be  under  the  British  Government 

the  British  consul  resident  thereat  shall  do  and  perform  all  that  is  required  of  the  said 

officer  respecting  the  manifest. 

^""mmAf^lii^!^^'  ******  ^^^  ^**®  ^^^^  ^^  ^P"'  ^^^^'  ^"  Sood«  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  any  place 

wltiiin  the  limits  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  from  any  port  or  place 
aforesaid,  in  any  vessel  beloogmg,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  to  British  subjects,  without 
the  manifest  required  as  above,  or  shall  not  be  included  or  described  therein,  or  shall  not 
agree  therewith,  shall  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  the  customs  and  fi^rfeited,  notwithstand- 
ing such  goods  may  have  been  included  in  the  report  of  the  said  vessel ;  and  tiie 
master  or  commander  of  such  vessel  shall  forfeit  ^50  for  every  package  so  imported 
into  Great  Britain.  * 


Manifest  for  any 
vessel  touching  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  IJope 
or  St.  Helena  in  ihe 
homeward  voyage.    • 


British  consuls  at 
foreign  ports  to  ofB< 
ciate  as  officers* 


feited,  and  the  master 
liable  to  a  penalty  of 
50/.  for  each  package* 
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13th.  The  penalties  imposed  by  the  26  Geo.  III.  cap.  40,  on  the  master  or  commamder  of  any  Former  peimltici  re- 
.  ship  or  vessel  importing  goods  into  Great  Britain,  from  any  of  the  aforesaid  places,  ApniJ8i3? 
with  respect  to  the  manifest  required  to  be  produced,  shall  be  repealed  from  the  10th  of 
April  1815. 

14th.  Provided  that  the  manifest,  required  by  the  27  Geo.  III.  c(^.  32,  for  goods  imported  MaoifestoFgOids 
into  Great  Britain  by  the  East  India  Company  from  China,  shall  not  be  repealed  or  Jjtcred.  '"*  ^^  ^^  * 
altered. 

15th.  After  the  10th  of  April  1814,  the  hatches  of  every  ship  or  vessel  arriving  in  Great  Hatcbes  to  be  locked. 
Britain,  /rom  any  of  the  ports  or  places  before -mentioned,  shall  be  secured  under  the 
joint  locks  of  the  master  or  commander  of  such  vessel^  and  of  the  officers  of  the  customs 
and  excise,  and  no  hatch  shall  be  opened  but  in  the  presence  of  such  officers  respectively, 
and  any  officer  neglecting  to  attend  the  locking  up  or  opening  any  such  hatches,  shall, 
for  every  offence,  on  conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  .£100. 

10th.  The  East  India  Company  shall  deposit,  in  approved  warehouses,  any  goods  imported  ^aAt  India  Company 
by  them  into  the  port  of  London,  under  the  securities  and  regulations  of  the  39  Geo.  III.  goods. 
cap.  59,.  on  the  duties  imposed  by  the  present  Act  being  paid  or  secured. 

17th.  Provided,  that  after  the  10th  of  April  1814,  all  goods,  imported  by  any  person  from  Goods  imported  h^ 
any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  or  from  any  warahoust^.^" 
port  in  Great  Britain  to  the  port  of  London,  shall  be  deposited  in  warehouses  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company,  or  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  subject ' 
to  all  the  securities  and  regulations  in  force  t>y  Act  of  Parliament,  previous  to  the  10th  of 
April  1814. 

18th.  All  goods  imported  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  Eaat  India  Company's  Goods  imported  into 
Charter,  into  any  of  the  ports  aOowed  in  Great  Britain,  (except  the  port  of  London,)  wai^oiued. 
shall  be  deposited  in  warehouses  approved  by  ^he  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  respectively,   subject  to  all  the  regulations  and  securities  of  the 
43  Geo.  III.  cap.  132,  and  of  any  Act  for  amending  and  explaining'the  same,  previous 
to  the  10th  of  April  1814. 
19th.  Provided,  that  nothing  contained  either  in  the  39  Geo.  III.  cap.  59,  or  43  Geo.  III.  Nothing  conuined  in 
cap.  132,  shall  exempt  any  of  the  goods  so  warehoused  as  aforesaid,  from  the  payment  and^Tbeo."  iu.^iap! 
of  the  duties  of  customs  imposed  by  tliis  Act ;  which  duties  shall  be  paid  previous  to  the  i^^  to  exempt  gooda' 

11.  i%  ,  14..  .1  .  ..1.  from  the  warehousing 

dehvery  of  any  such  goods  from  the  said  warehouse,  either  for  exportation  or  home  ciuUe». 
consumption. 

fiOth.  The  East  India  Company  may  give  bond  for  |he  duties  of  customs  imposed  by  this  Act  £ayt  India  Companr 
on  goods  imported  by  them,  in  the  usual  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  and  ^^^em^d**^^^* 
penalties  as  before  the  said  10th  of  April  1814.  their  goods. 

21st.  Goods  imported  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Goods  warehoused. 
Charter,  and  deposited  in  Warehouses,  on  which  the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  5ut]|^/  ^^  ^*^ 
have  been  paid  or  secured,  may  be  exported  directly  from  such  warehouse  without  pay-  poftcd  without  the 
ment  of  any  further  duty  of  customs  or  excise,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  all  the  rules,  duty, 
regulations,  and  securities,  of  any  Act  in  force  on  the  said  10th  of  April  1814. 

^2d.  Persons  intending  to  take  goods,  imported  as  aforesaid,  out  of  warehouses,  (not  being  Goods  taken  oat  of 
prdiibited  to  be  used  or  consumed  in  Great  Britain,)  for  the  purpose  of  home  consump*  coMumcd^inGreat*^ 
tion,  shall  first  make  an  entry  of  such  goods,   and  pay  down  in  ready  money,  to  the  J"|^*»d»  to  pay  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs^  the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act  under  the  description  of  ^umptioa  imposed  by 

tbi9  4ct. 


•  •' 
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Duties  to  be  paid  on 
all  goods  imported 
before  10th  of  April 
1814. 


Drawback  to  be  al- 
lowed OD  goods  ex- 
ported with  ID  one 
year. 


How  the  Talae  of 
goods  shall  be  ascer- 
tained. 


Value  of  goods  im- 
ported into  London 
ascertained. 


How  to  ascertain  the 
valae  of  goods  im- 
ported into  an  oat- 
port. 


Articles  imported  as 
presents,  or  for  pri- 
f  ate  use,  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  declared 

▼alue. 


Oath  to  be  made  of 
goods  entered  for 
private  use. 


Daties  and  drawbacks 
on  prize  goods. 


Duties  OB  sugar  to 
continue  till  ^5th  of 
March  1815. 


Treasury  may  sni- 
pend  the  duty  on 
sugar. 


home  consumption  duties,  together  with  such  duties  of  excise  and  ottier  duties  as  may  be 
due  on  the  goods  at  the  time' they  are  taken  out  of  such  warehouse. 

23d.  ProYided  Ist,  That  no  goods  shall  be  delivered  from  any  such  warehouses,  either  fi>r 
exportation  or  home  consumption,  until  the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  fully 
paid,  notwithstanding  such  goods  may  have  been  imported  and  sold  before  the  said  10th 
of  Apiil  1814. 

34th.  Provided  2d,  That  the  several  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  goods  from 
Great  Britain  shall  not  be  paid  or  allowed,  unless  the  same  shall  be  exported  witEiu 
12  calendar  months  from  the  day  on  which  the  home  consumption  duty  shall  have 
been  paid. 

25th.  Where  the  duties  of  customs  imposed  by  this  Act,  on  goods,  are  charged  not  by  weight, 
tale,  guage,  or  measure,  but  according  to  tlie  value  thereof,  such  value  shall  be  ascer- 
tained conformable  to  declaration,  in  like  manner  and  form,  and  under  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  penalties  prescribed  in  the  27  Geo.  III.  cap.  13,  or  any  other  Act  in  force 
before  the  said  10th  of  April  1814. 

26th.  The  value  of  goods,  on  which  duties  are  imposed  by  this  Act,  imported  into  the  port  of 
London,  shall  be  ascertained  according  to  the  gross  price  at  which  such  goods  shall  be 
sold  at  the  publicsales  of  the  East  India  Company. 

27th.  The  value  of  goods  imported  into  any  port  of  Great  Britain  except  London,  and  which 
are  not  required  to  be  removed  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  sale  for  home  consumption, 
shall  be  ascertained  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  value  thereof,  in  like  manner,  and 
under  the  rules,  regulations,  and  penalties  prescribed  in  the  said  Act,  or  any  other  Act 
in  force  on  the  10th  of  April  18)^4. 

28th.  Goods  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  either  as  presents  or  for  private  use,  and  not  by  way  of  mer- 
chandize, shall  be  deposited  in  warehouses  according  to  law,  and  shall  be  entered  with 
the  proper  officers  of  the  customs  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  value  thereof,  to  be 
made  by  the  owner  or  his  known  agent,  under  the  rules,  regulations,  and  penalties  pre- 
scribed with  respect  to  goods  not  imported  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  on  which  the 
duties  of  customs  are  payable  according  to  declaration. 

20th.  Goods  imported  into  Great  Britain,  on  or  bef(M:e  the  10th  of  April  1814,  may  be  entered 
at  the  value  ascertained  by  the  directions  of  this  Act„  provided  proof  shall  be  made,  on 
oath,  before  the  officers  of  the  customs,  that  such  goods  were  imported  for  private  use, 
and  not  by  way  of  merchandize. 

30th.  Provided,  that  East  India  goods  taken  and  condemned  as  prize  shall  be  deposited  in 
warehouses,  and  shall  be  sold  at  the  public  sale  of  the  said  Company,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  such  duties,  and  entitied  to  sueh  drawbacks,  as  the  like  sort  of  goods  respectively, 
under  the  present  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  of 
any  Act  in  force  on  the  said  10th  of  April  1814. 

dlst.  The  duties  imposed  by  this  Act  upon  the  importation  of  sugar  shall  continue  in  force 
until  the  25th  of  March  1815,  and  shall  be  appropriated,  applied,  and  aocouncted  for 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  2. 

82d.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  may  suspend  the  payment  of  a 
part  of  the  temporary  or  war  duty  on  sugar  imposed  by  this  Act,  in  like  manner  and  m 
the  same  proportion  as  the  said  Lords  are  authorised  to  do  under  the  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  08^ 
'  with  respect  to  other  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain^ 
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83d.  Wheneyer  it  shall  appear,  by  notice  in  the  London  Gazettee,  in  the  manner  directed  by  ReguiatioBi  for  sus;-.- 
the  46  Geo,  III.  cap.  42,  that  the  ayerage  price  of  Brown  or  Muscovado  sugar,  for  four  fmH!^  ^^  **"*^  ^ 
months  preceding  the  5th  of  January,  5lh  of  May,  and  5th  of  September,  rei^iectiveiyy 
in  every  year,  shall  exoeed  60«.  the  hundred  weight,  la.  in  the  hundred  weight,  part  of 
the  permanent  duty,  shall  be  suspended,  until  a  new  average  shall  be  published,  and — 

per  Cml,  in  the  Cwi,  , 

If  the  average  price  shall  exceed  01  shillings    -  %  shillings,  port  of  the  said  duty,  shall  be  suspended. 

Idem  -  Idem  -  63  Idem  *  3  Idem       «  -  Idem  -  -  Idem 

Idem  -  Idem  7  63  Idem  -  4  Idem       -  -  Idem  -  -  Idem 

Idem  -  Idem  -  64  Idem  -  5  Idem       -  -  Idem  ^  -  Idem 

Idem  -  Idem  -  65  Idem  -  6  Idem       -  -  Idem  -  -  Idem 

Idem  -  Idem  -  66  Idem  -  7  Idem  ^  -  -  Idem  -  -  Idem  . 

Idem  -  Idem  -  67  Idem  -  8  lAesa       ^  -  Idem  -  -  Idem 

Idem  -  Idem  -  68  Idem  -  9  Idem       -  "  Idem  *  -  Idem 

Idem  -  Idem  -  69  Idem  -  10  Idem       *-  -  Idem  -  -  Idem 

34tb.  After  the  10th  of  April  1814,  there  shall  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  from  Great  BountjroQ  the  ex- 

w%..<.       i*«  ii«  .  »<«  ^  1  -XL*      portatloB  <rf  refined- 

Bntam  oi  refined  sugar,  produced  from  sugar  imported  frmn  any  port  or  place  within  w^ar. 
the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  like  bounty  as  is  now  or  hereafter  may  be 
allowed  on  the  exportation  from  Great  Britain  of  the  like  description  of  refined  sugar 
produced  from  raw  sugar  imported  from  the  British  plantations  in  America,  under  the 
same  regulations  and  restrictions  as  are  now  practised  and  applied  with  respect  to  the 
bounty  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar. 

35th.  After  the  10th  of  April  1814,  if  any  vessel  coming  from  foreign  parts,  owned  by  British  ^bip  with  more  then 
subjects,  or  having  one  half  .the  number  of  persons  on  board  Britbh  subjects,  (except  board,  uniesi  io  the 
vessels  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,)  shall  be  found  on  the  high  seas^  iSIa  ComMny'*^ 
haiaog  on  board  more  than  six  pounds  of  tea,  besides  any  tea  not  exceeding  one  pound  forfeited. 
for  each  of  the  persons  on  board  for  their  own  use,  then  such  tea,  and  the  packages 
containing  the  same,  together  with  such  vessel  and  her  guns,  and  apparel,  shall  be 
forfeited. 

36th.  Vessels  and  goods,  forfeited'  by  this  Act,  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  the  navy  ^'J""?*  ^  ^ 
or  of  His  Majesty's  customs  ;  and  such  forfeiture  may  be  prosecuted  and  recovered  in  the  navy  or  cwstoms. 
like  manner  as  any  forfeiture  may  be  prosecuted  and  recovered  in  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions. 

37th.  Provided  1st,  That  nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  befor? -mentioned  Act,  shall  be  con*  ^®**?'^ .??«>•» 

°  Act«  for  prohibiting 

strued  to  extend  to  alter  or  repeal  any  Act  of  Parliament  in  force  on  the  said  lOth  of  theuteofforeiga 
April  1814,  for  prohibiting  the  consumption  of  any  foreign  mantifacture  in  Great  Britain,  ^^^  ^^"'^ 
.but  that  any  such  Act  shall  continue  to  have  the  same  force  and  eflfect  as  if  the  first- 
mentioned  Acts  had  not  been  made. 
38th.  Provided  2d,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to'  extend  to  allow  any  goods  Not  to  affect  foriaer 
or  merchandize  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  Great  Britain^  contrary  to  any  Act  esporu 
in  force  on  the  said  1 0th  of  April  1814,  except  where  provision  is  expressly  made  foi^  that 
purpose. 
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Duties  psyable  on  a 
greater  or  less  quaa« 
lity  ofgoodtt 


Eaiit  India  goods  im- 
ported from  Ireland. 


Duties  on  tea  to  ba 
])aid  as  heretofore. 


39tb.  The  duties  imposed  by  this  Act,  according  to  tixe  weight,  measure,  or  value  of  any 
goods  charged  with  duties,  shall  be  paid  upon  any  greater  or  less  wei^t,  measure,  or 
Talue,  than  is  set  forth  iu  the  Tables  annexed  to  the  present  Act,  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  weight,  measure,  or  Talue  of  such  goods. 

40th.  After  the  said  lOtli  of  April  1814,  any  goods  imported  into  Ireltmd  from  any  port  or 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company^s  Charter  may  be  imported  directly 
from  thence  into  any  of  those  ports  iu  Great  Britain  which  are  appropriated  for  the 
custody  of  such  goods,  and  shall  be  subject  or  entitled  to  the  like  duties  oo  importation^ 
and  drawbacks  on  exportation,  regulations,  restrictions,  and  penalties,  and  to  be  ware- 
housed, as  any  goods  would  be  subject  or  entitled  to,  if  the  same  had  been  imported  into 
GreatsBritain  directly  from  any  of  the  said  ports  or  places. 

41st.  ProTided  1st,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  alter  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  customs  are  paid  on  the  importation  of  tea  into  Great  Britain ;  which  said 
duties  shall  continue  to  be  paid  as  heretofore.  ' 

Ifot  to  repeal  or  alter   42d.  Provided  2d,  That  nothing  iu  this  Act  shall  extend  to  repeal  or  alter  any  of  the  provisions 

contained  in  the  two  Acts  for  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  passed  in  the 
39th  and  40th  years  of  His  present  Majesty's  reign,  or  any  other  Act  in  force  on  the 
1st  of  April  1814. 
Not  to  affect  tonnage  43  j.  Provided  3d,  Tliat  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  alter  or  affect  tlie  tonnage  duty 

duty  in  Great  Britain.  li.--  j  ».  .^n.>i>  n       » 

on  vessels  entering  mwaros  or  outwards  m  any  port  in  Great  Britain,  from  or  to  foreiga 
parts,  granted  by  tlie  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  08. 
Not  to  affect  tbe  ton.   44th.  Provided  4th,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  stiall  extend  to  alter  or  affect  the  duties  od 

nage  duties  of  the  i.  . 

^rt  of  London.  vessels,  accordmg  to  theur  tonnage,  granted  by  the  Acts,  passed  in  the  39th  and  40th 

years  of  the  reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  port  of 
London. 

45th.  Provided  5tb,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  affect  <Mr  repeal  any  of  the  pro* 
visions  contained  in  the  45  €^.  III.  cap«  10,  and  46  Geo.  III.  c^.  08,  respectiag  the 
performance  of  quarantine  in  Great  Britain. 

40th.  Provided  6th,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  alter  or  repeal  any  of  the  rates 
or  duties  granted  to  the  East  India  Dock  Company  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  in  force 
on  the  said  10th  of  April  1814. 

47th.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  repeal  or  alter  the  duties  of  package  or  scavage,  or 
any  other  duties  payable  to  the  city  of  London,  or  any  other  city  or  town  corporate  in 
Great  Britain. 

Not  to  repeal  or  alter    48th.  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  repeal  or  alter  any  Act  of  Parliament 
"*"*  ^  in  force  on  th^  said  10th  of  April  1814,  relating  to  tlie  duties  of  excise. 

49th.  Every  Act  of  Parliament  in  force  on  the  said  10th  of  April  1814,  respecting  the  revenue 
of  customs,  duties,  importation,  and  exportation,  the  value  of  goods,  and  coasting  trade, 
except  where  any  alteration  is  expressly  made  by  this  Act,  shaU  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

50th.  The  goods,  whereon  duties  of  customs  are  imposed  and  drawbacks  allowed  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  like  regulations,  restrictions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  to  which 
goods  are  subject  or  Kable  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  in  force  on  the  said  10th  of  April 
1814.  And  the  duties  of  customs  and  drawbacks  of  the  same  shall  be  raised,  and  col- 
lected as  heretofore,  unless  where  expressly  altered  by  the  present  Act. 


Not  to  affect  the 
qnorantine  laws. 


Not  to  affect  East 
T  ndia  dock  rates. 


Not  to  affect  dutiti 
of  package  or 
scavage. 


Former  regulations 
to  be  continued. 


Goods  and  duties  of 
customs  under  former 
regulatiuns. 
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5 1st.  The  duties  of  customs  imposed  by  this  Act,  arising  in  each  part  of  the  kingdom,  shall  X>atics  under  tbe 
be  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  in  England  and  Scotland  ^^oms?^'^^''  ^ 
respectively. 

52d.  The  duties  of  customs  imposed  by  this  Act,  under  the  description  of  Temporary  or  War  Temporaiy  or  var 
Duties,  shall  continue  in  force  during  the  war,  and  until  six  months  after  tlie  ratification    "^*^* 
of  a  definitiTe  treaty  of  peace. 

53d.  The  permanent  duties  of  customs  imposed  by  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  into  HLs  Majesty^s  Appropriatloa. 
Exchequer,  and  carried  to  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  be  appro- 
priated in  like  manner  as  the  permanent  duties  of  customs  hereby  repealed  would  have 
been  appropriated  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed.    And  the  temporary  or  war  duties  shall 
.be  appropriated  in  like  manner  as  similar  duties,  under  the  49  Geo.  III.  cap.  98. 

64ih.  Exporters  of  sugar  from  Great  Britain,  whereon  the  home  consumption  duty  imposed  Drawback  allowed  on 
by  this  Act  shall  have  been- paid,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  drawback  as  shall  be  allowed  ^^^^  ^^^ 
at  the  time  on  Brown  or  Muscovado  sugar  of  the  produce  of  the  British  plantations  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain :  proTided  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  impose  any 
duty  on  such  sugar  when  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  for  exportation  only. 

55th.  The  several  accounts  directed  by  the  33  G^.  III.  cap.  52,  shall,  by  the  Court  of  East  India  accounts/ 
Directors  of  the  said  United  Company,  be  annually  made  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  be 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  the  first  14  sitting  days  after  the  said 
period. 

56th.  If  any  action  shall  be  commenced  against  any  person,  for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance  Geceral  issue. 
of  this  Act,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  this  Act  and  the  special 
matter  in  evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon ;  and  if  the  jury  shall  find  for  the  de- 
fendant, or  if  the  plaintiff  shall  be  nonsuited,  or  if  upon  demurrer  judgement  shall  be  given 
agsdnst  the  plamtiff,  the  defendant  shall  have  treble  costs,  and  the  like  remedy  as  in 
similar  cases  where  costs  are  recovered  by  law. 

A7th.  This  Act  may  be  altered,  or  repealed,  by  any  Act  to  be  made  in  the  present  Session  of  T^^or  re*^  w**' 
Parliament. 

ftSth.  This  Act  shall  continue  in  force .  (except  where  My  special  continuation  is  directed)  Continuation  of  this 
until  the  10th  of  April  1819. 
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Absence,  officers  absent  from  India  for  five  years  may 

be  restored  to  their  rank,  and  how  70 
Abstracts  of  the  following  acts  of  Parliament : 

53  Geo.  III.  cap.  155 

54  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  S4»  d5,  and  36 
relative  to  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies 
57,  61  to  83 

Accounts  of  the  East  India  Company,  how  they  are 

to  be  arranged,  and  laid  before  Parliament 

68,  83 
Admiralty  Courts  in  India,  their  jurisdiction  73 
Appeals  in  India  73 
Archdeacons  (3)  in  India  66 
Arcotj  historical  account  of  it  and  its  nabob  17>  35, 

-      36 
Army  in  India,  distinguidiing  the  number  of  British 

troops  and  natives  51,  55 
Assets  of  the  East  India  Compiiny,  distinguishing  their 

amount  in  India  and  in  England  5^ 

B. 

Benares,   acquired  by  the  East  India    Company  in 

1775—28 
Bencoolen,  the  East  India  Company  obtained  a  settle- 
ment there  in  1682—9 

in  1801  reduced  to  a  residency  under  Ben* 

gal  35 
Bengal),    acquired  by  the  East  India  Company    in 

1698—10 

its  population,  revenues,  &c.  51,  53,  54 
Bishop,  in  India  66 
Board  of  Control  68,  64>  65,  66»  67,  68,  69p  70, 

71,72 


Bombay,  acquisition  of  It  explained  7 

in  1672,  6000  men  sent  out  to  defend  it  8 
its  population,  revenues,  &c.  51,  59^  54 

Bounty  on  refined  sugar  exported  81 

British  subjects  may  Import  in  British  built  vessels 
which  shaU  not  measure  less  than  350  tons 
(or  in  vessel^  not  of  British  built  until  1st 
January  1815)  from  any  place  withm  the 
East  India  Company*s  limits,  except  China^ 
and  from  any  intermediate  port  or  place  any 
goods  or  merchandize  except  tea,  into  sudi 
ports  only  as  shall  be  specified  in  an  Order 
of  the  King  in  Council  in  Great  Britain,  or 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  in  Ire* 
land  62,  75,  76 

may  export  in  British  built  vessels  not  mea« 
suring  less  than  350  tons  (or  in  vessels  not 
of  British  built  until  1st  January  1815)  to 
any  place  within  the  East  India  Company's 
limits  except  China,  and  to  any  intermediate 
port  or  place  any  goods  or  merchandize  from 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  62,  75,  76 

the  various  regulations  relative  to  their  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  may  be  thus  arranged; 
shipping  62,  63,  64,  S5,  75,  76,  79,  81 
manifests  63,  77,  78.  79 
exports  and  imports  62,  63,  64,  75,  76,  82 
home  consumption  63 
warehousing  regulations  79 
duties  and  drawbacks  64,  77,  80,  81,  82^  83 
warehousmg  duties  79 
bounty  00  refined  sugar  exported  81 
residence  in  India  64,  65,  72,  79 

Bullion  27,  49,  52 


u 
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C. 


Calcutta^  built  oh  the  spite  of  three  small  villages  10 

in  1707f  declared  tm  independent  presidency 

U 
Canton,  number  of  persons  on  the  British  Establish* 

ment  there  51 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  75 
Ciqpital  stock  of  the  East  India  Companyi  in  1548-9 

:£6,000— 1 

its  progress  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9»  12,  l4^  27, 

28»  99 

^6,000,000  its  present  amount  29,  55 

regulations  concerning  it  67 
Child,  Sir  Josiah  8 
China,  value  of  its  exports  and  imports  through  the 

medium  of  the  East  India  Corapapy  52 
Clive,  Lord  17,  18,  19,  20 
Coin  73,  74^ 

College  and  Military  Seminary  in  England  66 
Colleges  in  India  65 

Commerce,  its  principles  explained  58,  59 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  see  Board  of 

Control 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  report 

on   the    10th  April  1812  on  the  af&ira  of 

the  East  India  Company  40,  41,  42 
Commutation  tax  26,  27 
Competition  in  Trade,  benefits  &  be  expected  from 

it,  and  how  58 
Comwallis,  Marquis  28 

Cotton  wool,  articlei  manufactured  of  it  63|  64 
Courts  of  Admiralty  in  India,  their  jurisdiction  73 
of  Justice    •    Idem  72,  73,  74 


D. 


Dance,  Captain  35 

Dead  Stock  of  the  East  India  Company  46,  54  and 
note 

Debts  of  the  East  India  Company,  detailed  in  ster- 
ling,   distinguishing  their  amoimt  in  India 
and  in  England  46,  54 
parliamentary  regulations  relative  to  them 
67,  68 

Delhi,  taken  in  1803  by  the  British  forces  36 

Directors,  Court  of,  62,  64)  65,  66,  67,  68,  69^  70, 
71,  72 


Dispatches  of  the  East  India  Company  68,  69 
Dividends  on  die  East  India  Company's  Stock  14,  IS, 

16,  21,  22,  23,  68 

their  amount  on  the  Ist  March  1812 — 55 
Drawbacks  of  duties  on  exportation  77,  80,  81,  83 
Duties  of  Customs   and    Excise    on  India  goods, 

iS4,213,425  paid  to  Government  in  one  year 

55 

of  Customs  on  goods  imported  from  India 

77,  79,  80,  82,  83 

paid  to  the  East  India  Company  on  goods 

imported  from  India  in  private  trade  64,  82 

regulations  relative  to  the  duties  imposed  in 

India  64,  72 


E. 


East  India  Company,  in  1548-9  a  royal  charter  granted 
to  them  1 

1^6,000,  their  first  capital  stock  subscribed, 
and  how  1 

progress  in  their  ciq>ital  stock  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  12,  14,  27.  28,  29 
origin  of  their  commercial  intercourse  2 
their  charter  successively  renewed  2,  3,  9, 
10,  15,  16,^4,89 

in  1609-10  they  built  a  ship  of  1000  tons  3 
their  factories  in  India  und  the  Asiatic  ifilea 
enumerated   5 

in  1616,  954  persons,  titled  and  commoners, 
subscribed  to  a  capital  stock  of  iSl, 629,040 


progress  in  their  trade,  and  state  of  their 

affairs  6,   7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  22,  26,  27, 

28,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48, 

49 

in  1643,  obtained  a  grant  of  Madras  6 

in  1651,  took  possession  of  St.  Helena  7 

acquisition  of  Bombay  explained  7 

first  chartered  ships  in  1677—^ 

in  1682-3,  obtained  a  settlement  at  Ben- 

coolen  7 

acquisition  of  Bengal,  in  1698,  and  scite  of 

Calcutta  10 

four  classes  of  merchants  trading  to  India  1 1 

the   United  iJompany  of  Merchants  of  Eng» 

land  trading  to  the  East  Indies  founded  in 

Queen  Anne's  reign  12     . 
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East  India  Company ,  in  1709  the  first  quarterly  divi- 
dend made  on  their  capital  stock  at  5  per 
cent  H 

progress   in   the  dividends  made  on  their 
capital  stock  .15,  16,  21,  22,  2S 
become  a  military  power  in  India  16 
acquisitions  in  India  in  consequence  of  the 
successes  of  Colonel,  afterwarda  Lord  Clive 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23 
parliamentary   regulations  relative  to  their 
trade  and  affairs  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  34-,  37 
in  1779,  built  three   74?-gun   ships,   which 
they  presented  to  Government,  and  raised 
6,000  seamen  for  the  navy  23 
wars  ^ith  Hyder  Ally  24^ 
Mr.  Fox's   bill  for  the  regulation  of  their 
affairs  21.,  25 

Mr.  Pitt's  Bill  .  .  •  idem  •  idem  25 
acquisitions,  the  result  of  hostilities  with 
Tippoo  Saib  26,  28 

progress  in  the  sales  of  tea  since  1772 — 26 
in  1810  revenue  on  tea  Increased  to 
£Sy5^S^860  a  year  26 

in  1786  their  capital  stock  *  raised  to 
£4,000,000—27 

their    capital  stock    further   increased    to 
£5,000,000  in  1789—28 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  28 
in    1793,    their     capital     stock     reached 
^6»000,000,    an  adc^tional  million    having 
been  subscribed  at  200  per  cent  29 
the  French  possessions  in   India  taken  in 
1794—33 
trade  in  India  with  friendly  powers  explain- 

>  ed  34' 

furnish  10,000  tons  of  shipping  for  the  pub- 
lic service  35 

in  1805  acquired  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island  35 

capture  of  Delhi  in  1803—36 
amount  of  their  debt  in  1811 — 37 
magnitude   and    extent  of  their  territorial 
possessions  42,  43 

advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  trade  43 
their  immense  power  and  resources  44,  45 
number  of  persons  in  their  service,  dis- 
tinguishing the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments 44,  5I9  55 

distribution   of  their    property    into   quick 
stock  and  dead  stock  explained  45,  54 
explanation  of  the  I'ables  relative  to  their 
afibirs  50 


East  India  Company,  population  of  their  territorial 
possessions  51,  55 

value  of  their  exports  and  imports  between 
India  and  China  and  all  pa^rts  of  the  world 
52,  55 

'their  revenues   amounting  to  j£l 8,051, 478 
sterling  detailed  53,  55 
statement  of  their  assets  and  debts  54,  55 
their  capital  stock — amount  of  duties  paid 
to  government — dividends  on  stock  and  in- 
terest on  bonds — income  and  expenditure — 
shipping — commercial  profits.  Sec  55 
a  new  era  in  their  afibirs,  producing  the  re- 
gulations and  arrangements  of  the  53  Geo. 
III.  cap.   155,   and  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  34, 
35,  and  36,  explained  57 
benefits  to  be  expected  from-  a  separation 
of  the  government  and  commerce  of  India 
57,  58 

their  territorial  acquisitions  in  India  to  con- 
tinue under  their  domininion  for  20  years 
from  10th  April  1814-^1,  62 
to  have  the  exclusive  trade  in  tea  for  the 
like  term  61,  62 

their  corporation  to  be  continued,  and  how 
62,  71 

their  goods  in  India  to  be  subject  to  the 
aame  duties  as  in  private  trade  64 
how  any  duty  or  tax  is  to  be  imposed  in 
India  63 

duties  on  private  trade  goods  to  be  paid  to 
them  64,  82 

may  export  and  import  goods  in  ships  not  of 
British  built  until  1st  January  1815^64 
how  their  revenues  are  to  be  applied  66y  67 
a  certain  sum  to  be.  applied  annually  to 
their  China  or  India  investment  or  remit- 
tance 67 

how  tlie  profits  and  surplus  proceeds  arising 
from  their  trade  and  revenues  are  to  be  ap- 
plied acid  distributed  67 
a  dividend  of  ten  shillings  per  cent,  per  an- 
num   to  be  paid  out  of   ^*  the  Company*s 
Separate  Fund'*  68 
.  how  their  books  of  accounts  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  laid  before  Parliament  68,-  83 
regulations  relative  to  their  dispatches  68, 
69 

to  warehouse  their,  goods  imported,  and  how 
79 

Excise  Acts  82 


99 
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Expences  in  the  cml  and  military  departmetits, 
in  the  territorial  possessions  under  the  ma- 
nagement  of  the  East  India  Company,  de- 
tailed in  sterling  Sd,  5S,  55 

Exports^  their  value,  between  India  and  China  and  all 
parts  of  the  world,  distinguishing  the  East 
India  Company's  and  the  private  trade  45, 
52,  55 

British  subjects  may  export  goods  to  any 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter,  except  China,  and  to 
any  intermediate  port  or  place,  in  British 
Vessels  which  shall  not  measure  less  than  350 
tons  (or  in  shipd  not  of  British  built  until 
1st  January  1815)  62,  75,  76 
articles  manufactured  of  silk,  hair,  or  cot- 
ton  wool,   imported  from  any  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  East    India  Company,   to 
be  charged,  as  to  the  duty  on  exportation, 
according  to  their  value  63 
regulations  relative  to  them  75,  79 
drawbacks  allowed  on  goods  exported  80 


F. 


Fisheries,  how  ships  engaged  in  the  Southern  whale 
fisheries  shall  be  employed  64? 

Forgery  in  India  73 

Fort  Marlborough,  number  of  persons  on  this  esta- 
blishment, its  revenues,  &c.  51  >  53,  54 

Fox,  Mr.  24,  25 


G. 


Goods,    various  regulations  relative  to  manifests  of 
them  63,  77,  78,  79 

of  the  East  India  Company,  exported  or  im- 
ported within  the  limits  of  their  Charter,  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  im- 
posed on  the  like  articles  in  private  trade  64 
in  private  trade,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
certain  duties  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company  64,  82 

except  tea,  may  be  exported  and  imported 
by  British  subjects  in  ships  legally  navigated 
which  shall  not  measure  less  than  350  tons 
(or  in  ships  not  of  British  built  until  1st  Ja- 
nuary 1815)  between  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  except  China, 
and  any  intermediate  port  or  place^  and  such 


ports  only  as  shall  be  specified  in  an  Order 
of  the  King  in  Council  in  Great  Britain,  or 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  in  Ire- 
land 62,  75,  76 

and  vessels,  not  Hcensed  in  private  Irade^ 
found  within  the  East  India  Company's 
limits  to  be  forfeited  65 
imported  without  a  manifest  from  any  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  be  subject  to  fine  and  forfeiture  78 
how  East  India  goods  are  to  be  warehoused 
79 

various  regulations  relative  to  the  duties  to 
be  paid  on  them  80  _ 

regulations    respecting    the   importation  of 
East    India  goodtf  into  Great  Britain  from 
[reland  82 
Governments  in  India  65^  66,  70,  71,  72 
Gratuities  to  persons  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 

Company,  &c,  70 
Guarantee  Fund  of  the  East    India  Company  ex* 
plained  67 


H. 


Hair,  articles  manufactured  of  it,  63,  64 
Hastings,  Mr.  Warren  22,  24,  27s 
Hemp  Sunn,  its  utility  explained  37 
Home  consumption,  its  regulations  63,  79 
Hyder  Ally  24 


L 


Income  of  the  East  India  Company  detailed  in  ster* 

ling  38,  55 
India,  John  Cabot's  attempt  to  explore  it  1 

£6f000,  the  first  capital  stock  subscribed  to 
^        promote  its  trade,  and  how  .1 

ste  East  India  Company— British  Subjects 
Indigo,  progress  in  its  sales  at  the  India  House  23 
Interest  on  bonds,  &c.  of  the  East  India  Company, 

its  amount  55 
Imports,  their  value,  between  India  and  Qhina  and  all 

parts  of  the  world,  distinguishing  the  East 

India  Company's  and  the  private  trade  45, 

52,  55 

British  subjects  may  import  in  British  ves- 
sels which  shall  not  measure  less  than  350 
tons  (or  in  ships  not  of  British  built  until 
1st  January  1815)  any  goods,  except  tea» 
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from   any  'place  within  the  limito  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Cluorter^  except  Chinay 
and  from  any  intermediate  port  or  place, 
into  such  pos^s  only  as  shall  be  specified  in 
an  Order  of  the  King  in  Council  in  Great 
Britain,  or  by   the  Lord   Lieutenant  and 
Council  in. Ireland  62,  75,  76 
articles  roanufactored  of  silk,  hair»  or  cotton 
wool,  imported  from  any  place^  within  the 
limitirof  the  East  India  Company,  may  be 
sold  for  home  consirniption,  and  how ;  such 
articles  to  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  £S 
per  centum  on  their  value  on  importation 
into  London  6S»  6A 
regulations  reladve  to  them  75,  79,  81 
various  jregulations  with  respect  to  the  du« 
ties  and  diawbacka  on  goods  imported  80 
East   India,  goods  may  be   imported  into 
Oteat. Britain  from  Ireland^  and  how  82 
Irelandf     goods   imported  there   from    any    place 
within  the  limita  af  'the  East  India  Com- 
pai^a  Charter  marf  be  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  and  how  86 


f. 


Java. 9 

Justices  of  the  peace  in  India  75 


L. 


Laws  in  Indki  explained  72,  73,  74 
List  of  men  attested.  63 

Licences,  to  be  obtained  for  ships  in  private  trade, 
and  how  62,  64,  75 

puaishment  for  count^eiting  them  in  India 

74 


M, 


Maoartney,  Lord  28 

Macpherson,  Mr*  David  40  note 

Madras,  or  Madraspatnam,  in  1643  the  East  India 
Compaoy  obtained  a  grant  of  it  68^ 
its  population,,  revenue^  &c,  51,  53,  54 

Magistrates  in  India  72 

Manifests,  various  regulations  relative  to  them  63| 
77,  78^  79 


Mariborough  Fort^  number  of  persons  on  this  esta- 
blishment, its  revenues,  &c,  51 1  53,  54 

Marine,  in  India,  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany 55 

Meer  Jaffier  18,  19,  20 

Merchandize,  siee  Goods 

Mogul,  the  Great  16,  19,  20,  36 

Momington,  Lord  35 


N, 


natives  of  India  51,  £5,  73^ 
Nabob  of  Arcot  17,  351,  36 
Nabob,  of  Bengal  (Jaffier  Khan)  14,  15 


O; 


Officers^-  civil  and  military,  in  India  6^  70,.  7t 


p: 


Parliament  62,  66,  67 

Perjury,  in  India  74 

Pitt,  Mr.  2& 

Plassy,  the*  memorable  battle  off  and'  fCB  in»portanr 
consequences  19 

Popuhition  of  Uie  territorial  possessions  under  the 
management  of  the  East  India  Company, 
distinguishing  the  number  of  British  subjects 
and  natives,  also,  the  number  of  persons' 
in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  their 
marme,  and  shipping  44,  51,  55 

Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  historical  account  of  this 
acquisition  35 
its  population,  revenues,.  &c:  51,  53,  54 

Prize  East  India:  goods  80 

Profits  of  the  East  India  Company,   distingubhing; 
China  and  India  55 

Public,  five-sixths  ot,  the  excess  beyond  a  certain 
sum  c^  the  East  India  Company's  funds  to 
be  deemed  the  property  of  the  ptdilic  67 


a 


Quarantine  laws  92 

Quick  stock  of  the  East  India  Cimpaigr  46,  54y  and 
note 
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Residence  of  British   subjects  in  India  6^9  65f  7% 
73 

Resources .  of  India  may  be  extended,  and  how  45, 
49,  58,  59 

Revenues  of  the  territorial  possessions  under  the 
management  of  the  East  India  Company, 
amounting  to  £  lt),051 ,478  sterling,  detailed, 
distinguishing  Bengal — Madras— ^Bombay — 
Fort  Marlbro* — Prince  of  Wales's  Island — 
and  the  Island  of  St  Helena  38,  53,  55 
how  ihey  are  to  be  applied  66^  67,  68 
regulations  relatiye  to  them  72 


Salaries  70,  71 
Salt'petre  63 

Schools  and  'literary  institutions  in  India  66 
Seringapatara,  taken  by  assault  4th  May  1799— -35 
Shipping  of  the  East  India  Company  55 
Ships^    British   subjects    may   export  and  import  in 
«hips,    legally  navigated^   which   shall   not 
measure  less  than  350  tons  (or  in  ships  not 
.of  British  built  juintil  the  Jst  January  1815) 
any  goods,  except  tea,  between  any  place 
within  the  limits  of  Xhe   East  India  Com- 
pany's Charter,    and  any  intermediate  port 
or  place,   and  «uch  ports  only  as  shall  be 
*  specified  in  an  order  of  the  King  in  Council  in 
Great  Britain,  jBnd  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Council  in  Ireland  62,  75,  76 
in   private    trade  to  be  cleared    put  from 
some  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  62 
to  what  ports  and  places  they  may  proceed, 
and  how  62,  64« 

varjous  regulations  with  respect  to  manifests 
required  for  them  63,  77,  78,  79.     And  an 
attested  list  of  men  63 
not  licensed   in   private  trade,    sailing,   or 
trading  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter  to  be  forfeited  65 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  within  such  limits 
and  returning  with  all  convenient  speed,  not 
to  be  forfeited  65 
their  hatches  to  be  secured,  and  bow  79 


Ships,  belonging  to  British  subjects  (unless  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company),  found 
with  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  tea  oa 
board  to  be  forfeited  81 

Silk,  Italian  method  of  winding  raw  silk  introduced 
into  India--its  beneficial  effects  33,  34 
articles  manufactured  of  tt  63»  64 

Smuggling  prevented,  and  how  26 

Sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown  in  India  71 

St«  Helena,  in  1651,  abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  7 
its  population,  revenues,  &e.  51 9  53,  54 

Stock,  £6,000,  the  first  capital  of  the  East  India 
Company,  subscribed  in  1548-9,  and  how  I 
{>rogress  in  the  East  India  Company's  capi* 
tal  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12»  14,  27,  28, 
29 

its  present  amount  ezt>lained  29,  55 
property  of  the  East  India  Company  distri- 
buted into  quick  stock  and  dead  stock  ex- 
plained, distinguishing  the  amount  of  each 
46,  54  and  note 

Stores,  military  62 

Sugars,  duties  on  them,"  imported  from  India,  to  con- 
tinue until  the  25th  March  1815  80 
regulations  relative  to  drawbacks  on  them 
80,  81,   83 

a  scale  of  drawbacks  on  them  81 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  refined  East 
India  Sugar  81 

Superannuations,  scale  of,  71 


T. 


TABLES:— 

No.  14  A,  Population  of  the  territorial  Possessions 
under  the  management  of  the  East  India 
Company,  distinguishing  the  number  of 
Europeans  and  natives,  in  Bengal — Madras 
—Bombay— Fort  Marlborough— Prince  of 
Wales's  Island — Canton — and  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  also  distinguishing  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments, thrir  shipping,  and  marine  51 

No.  14  B,  Value  of  the  exports  and  imports  betweea 
the  £ast  India  Company's  settlements  in 
'  India  and  China  and  Great  Britain,  fo- 
reign    Europe,    America,    and    all    other 
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parts  of  the  world,  distinguishing  mer- 
chandize and  bullion^  and  with  respect  to 
Great  Britain  the  East  India  Company's 
trade — ^the  privilege  trade — and  private  trade 
-—on  an  average  of  five  years  52 

No*  H  Cf  Revenues  and  expences  of  the  territorial 
possessions  under  the  management  of  the 
East  India  Company,  detailed  in  sterling, 
distinguishing  Bengal — Madras — Bombay — 
Fort  Marlbro'^Prince  of  Wales'  Island— 
and  the  Island  of  St.  Helena— on  an  ave- 
rage of  two  years  53 

No*  14  D,  Assets  and  Debts  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  India  and  England,  detailed 
in  sterling,  distinguishing  the  amount 
of  quick  stock  and  dead  stock  and  debts  at 
Bengal— Madras*— Bombay — Fort  Marlbro' 
—St.  Helena^— and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island 
54 

No.  14  E>  Territorial  Possessions  and  Commercial 
Establishments  of  the  East  India  Company, 
comprising  the  population — army — marine-— 
number  of  civil  servants— shipping — value 
of  exports  and  imports— commercial  pro- 
fits^duties  paid  to  Government— capital 
stock— revenues— income  and  expenditure- 
assets  and  debts — dividends  on  stock  and 
interest  on  bonds,  &c.  55 

Tea,  first  importation  of  it,  in  1669,  from  Bantam  8 
causes  of  the  immense  increase  in  its  quan- 
tity purchased  at  the  Company's  sales  since 
1783—26 

the  revenue  onitmlSlO  reached  £3,548,860 
26 

duty  on  it«  increased  to  96  per  cent  in  1 809— 
34 

the  East  India  Compauy  to  have  the  exclu- 
sive trade  in  it  for  20  years,  from  the  10th 
April  1814-^lj  62 


Tea,  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  it  foupd  on 
board  any  British  vessel  (except  vessels  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company)  to 
be  forfeited,  together  with  the  vessel,  &c« 
81 

Tin  m  Cornwall,  exported  to  China,  and  why  28 

Tippoo  Saib  26,  28,  34,  35 

Tonnage  duties  82 

Trade  with  India,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
as  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Company 

47,  48,  49 

comparative  statement  of  it,  distinguishing 
the  trade   carried    on  by   the  East    India 
Company,    Britbh  private  traders,    foreign 
Europeans,  and  Americans,  including  neu* 
tral  and  prize  goods,  on  an  average  of  years 

48,  49 

commercial  profits  of  tlie  East  India  Com« 
pany,    distinguishing  India    and  China,  on 
an  average  of  two  years  55 
opened  to  British  subjects  under  certain  re- 
strictions  and    regulations,   from  tlie  10th 
April  1814—57,  61,  62,  75,  76 
its  true  principles  explained  58,  59 
benefits  to   be  expected  from  a  fi;ee  tradfL 
with  India  58,  59,  60 
may  be  extended,  and  how  59 
Troops  in  India,   their  number,   distinguishing    the 
British  forces  and  natives  51,  55,  70,  71 


V. 

Vacancies  of  governors  and  civil  and  mOitary  officers 
In  India,  to  be  filled  up,  and  how  69 


W. 

Writer,  in  India,  the  qualifications  required  for  this 
employment  66 


THE  END. 


il.  hryfi^  Piimcr,   Urjt'ge-kUeet,  Blackmaw,  LooJon. 
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